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TELUGU BALLAD POETRY. 
BY J. A. BOYLE, Eso., M.C.8. 


We the late Mr. Gover compiled his 

“ Folk-Songs of Sonthern India,” the 
only dialect of the Dravidian tongues which went 
unrepresented in his collection was the Telugu. | 
‘The omission of that dialect appeared to him, 
however, too glaring a defect; and in order to 
supply it he inserted a few verses from tho | 
poem of Vemana, as a specimen of Telugu verse. 
Now the didactic, and in parts polemical, poem 
of Vemana can no more be truthfully classed as 
4 folk-song than the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
or the Satires of Juvenal. Those bold denuncia- 
tions of the vanity of Brahmanical-ritualism, 
af the observance of times and seasons, and 
of the making clean of cup and platter, were 
written long after that rude condition had been 
passed in which, for want of general culture and 
the common use of writing, popniar literature 
is graven on men's hearts alone, and written 
nowhere but on their memories, It may be diffi- 
cult to celine within precise limits and beyond 
the reach of controversy the exact type of a 
folk-song. Itis, however, quite safe to deny that 
character to xo complex and elaborate a poem 
#4 the verses of Vemana. Simplicity of thought | 
and subject is one undeniable characteristic | 
of the firstfroita of national composers. The 
War-song that sounded in the ears of rude war- 
ritrs as they marched; the Wine-song that 
song that expressed the softer and better fvel- 
ings of man, when moved by the strongest | 











| treasures of national poetry are being 


and which they changed 
| theirrough and vulgar tongue. The very sim. 


passion of his nature, these are the three prin- 
cipal types of early ballad poetry. And these 
types and subjects were repeated and varjed 
infinitely according to the mood of bard or 
audience. A chief's faneral awoke strains that 
told all his life's story, with its wars and loves 
and revels; and at marriage or festal day the 
singer would strike softer chords, but on the 
same lyre, and weave into his facile verse well. 
known names of clan-warriors, and remembered 


| scenes of love's victories or war's triumphs. 


It is therefore to be hoped that while the 
gleaned 
from so may languages, the stores of the sweetest 
dialect of Southern India may not pe overlooked, 
and that the popularsongs of the Teluga people 
may becollected. That such exist it is the object 


_ of the present writerto show ; but his fitful glean- 


ings are worthless, except as they may lead other 
and more competent gatherers to the field. 

The specimens of popular ballads whieh are 
now offered are undoubtedly the composition of 
rural bards. They have been gatherpd by the 
roadside, from rude men that could neither 
real nor write. The ploughman who sine te 
his team, and the oarter as ho sat between his 
bullocks, have contributed snatches of song, of 
which they often only half-knew the meaning, 
and corrupted into 


pheity and boldness of the verses are their 
certificate of genuineness, and attest the un. 
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skilled rdeness of the singer's thought, and the 
nneritical patience of the simple listeners. 

The first ballad is apparently a modern com- 
position, sung by the fnmily minstrel of a 
Poligar, or petty chieftain in the Ceded Districts. 
The man, of the Boyn caste, from whose mouth 
I wrote it, was a native of Bellary. The name 
of the hero, Papadu, marks him as a member 
of the Nayadu or the Kapu caste, but I have 
heen unable to identify his family or history. 


Not only local traditions, hut sober recards and | 


official history, preserve the memories of these 
turbulent Poligars. Their forts are now crum- 
bling ruins; and theirdescendants have sunk upon 
the dead level of struggling farmers; but their 
stories live in the ballads that the family minstrel 
once sang ut the little court, and which now 
linger in the memories of a whole country-side. 

The minstrel tells us nothing of the hero's 
parentage except lus mother’s name, Saramma, 
but plunges iu medias res at once with a kind 
of war-cry of the hero— 

Vastadi, tanu, sarvayyo Papadn ! 
1 come, "tis I, the mighty Papadu ! 

Then comes a description of his leave-taking, 
in which he tella his mother his ambition and 
his aims :— 

Talli koluvukn vadige vellenu, 
Talliki dandamuga nilichenu, 
Yérn katti vyavasyamu, amma 
Yengile munta yetta lenu. 
Kottudunu Golkonda pottanam : 
Dilliki mogur navadunn: 
Mydu gadiyala Bandar kottudanu : 
Mulakota Kandanura tauchi ; 
Bangara kadiyalu pettuduna. 
Manakanta bantrota tana melu, 
Manakulakai mana vaddu, ra! 
Barvayya Papa. 


Then to his mother quick he hied, 
And lowly bent him by. bor sitle ; 

* Mother ! to fix and drive the share, 
The filthy household-pot to bear, 
Are not for mo. My arm shall fall 
Tpon Golkonda's castle wall ; 

Tl acorn the lord of Dothi’s might; 
To me shall Bandar yield this night; 
Before Kurnool I then will stand, 
And with gold jewels deck this hand. 
Let not my followers mias the prize 
That fortune holds before their eyes !" 


pedition (which is perhaps somewhat vague 


u axvaRY, LB/4. 
in its directions, and rash in its apoio 
Papadn proceeds to prepare for the war-path 


| by arming himself with a wonderful assortment 


of swords and daggers, each of which is 
described with full detail. 

This being done, the hero appears in full 
armour, and one verse celebrates the terror that 


Adogo! Papadu vastan’ ante’ 
Kundélla kurtsunda padenu ; 
Ledi-pillalo leva levu, 

Pasi biddalu palu tagayn ; 

Nakkala simbalu tokkabudunu. 
Within its form low crouched the hare; 
Trembled the deer to leave their lair ; 
The tender babes refused the breast; 
The fox und lion slunk to rest. 

Papadn next goes to the rendezvous to meet 
his followers. They mect in o grove of date- 
palm trees, and there engage in an essential 
preliminary of robber-warfare, to drink up their 
courage. However undignified this may ap- 
pear on the part ofa hero of such pretensions 
as Papadu, this touch gives a great deal of local 
colour and reality to the description. No band 
of plundering Boyas would start on a dacotting 
expedition without a good drink; and the bard 
has raised even this act of his hero above the 
level of an ordinary drunken debauch by the 


wonderful virtaes he has attributed to the toddy 
that was drunk on the occasion :— 


Papadu tagedi kalo, 

Ye tati, ye tati kalla! 

Velo pettitée velu tegann ; 

Diviti pettité boggana mandnnn ; 
Tagetappudu tiyaga vundenu ; 
Taginavanni leva-nivvadn ; 
Lechinayanni ponivrvadn. 


Such toddy as he drank, I ween, 
On earth before was never seen. 
Withered with secret fire ; 
If kindled by a torch’s flame 
Than charcoal it burned higher; 
Who drank it loved that liquor sweet, 
But he who drank hia fill 
Could never stand upon his feet, 
Nor standing move at will. 
And so the description of this heroic liquor 
runs on through several scores of lines ; and we 
should have to pursue our hero for many more 
pages before we were rewarded by an incident. 


Jantany, 1874.) 


Much allowance must be maie for a poet who 
had to entertain an audience all night long, to 
play down the setting moon, and whose chant 
was sure to fail him unless every trifle of detail 


and description that his theme afforded wero | 


spun out to a length that is to us wearisome. 
The measure is of the simplest, but not with- 
out a rode melody, that readily lends itself to 
that intonation, rather than singing, with which 
Hindu verse is recited. 
Let us compare with this rural epic somo 


less ambitions pieces; short village lyrics of 


swains and maidens, the Corydons and Ama- 
The following verses were sung by a young 
rayat as he drew water froma well with a bucket 


and a pair of bullocks. Each stanza lasted him 


one haul, so that cach stream of the clear water 
was greeted with a verse, as it rushed from the 
bucket throogh the channels to his garden of 
régi below. After listening to him throagh the 
cool hours of the morning, I called him as he 


left his work, and wrote from his mouth the | 
words of his song—he could not write himself :— | 





Yedurinti yerra Papa 
Tsutum'anna, kana radu : 
Papishti tallidandri 
Bail’ olla nivvarn. 
a. 
Yettu gubbalu yerra danni, 
Kora gubbalo yervani palu 
Alu Jeni baluniki 
Aru nelala sranam istun’. 
4. 
Gubbalandé tirn teuchi 
Guddikonté tirn nante’ 
Gunde-gala bantu ayté 


1, 
We toil, we toil in burning heat; 
The bamboo copse gives cool retreat. 
My busband dear, my love, must stay 
Among the hills far, far away. 

= 
Fair Papa in my neighbour's house 
T cannot see, she's kept too close; 
“No gadding out for you to-day.” 
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a, 
Fair maiden with the swelling breast 
Who on thy besom shall be bleat> 
In six short mouths « spouseless boy 
This wedding gift shall crown with joy. 


4. 
He who thy bosoms charma might scan 
Would be a beauty-blinded mun : 
A hero bold of hoart must come 
To sue thee in thy mountain home, 

Some apology is necessary for the apparent 
want of connexion in these verses, and in some 
no apology forthcoming. The words were written 
down with as great an approach to AOC. acy 
as possible, and if itis in places hard to find 
a correct construction forthe sentences, the 
defect must be attributed either to the vulgar 
corruptions of the original -by the singer, or to 
the absence of the Bentleian faculty in the tran- 

Another song, similar in form and subject, 
was recited by the same rustic singer — 

Ll, 
Ratri puta vastari antivi, 
Rachi gandamu tisi yuntini, 
Ratriki nivu ra ledu, 
Rachina gandamu riti tapponn. 
2: 
Kantsu gubbala kara-kodi 
Mauchi nillaku chelimiki vacche’, 
Tsuchukoni Boye bidda 
Kantsu gubbalu kadala mite,’ 


ae 
Vadalu koppa bigurn ravike 
Vangi nillu chéde’ Papa 
Vagulokari Rangadu vacchi 
Biguru ravike pikkatille," 

4. 
Dinne mids jilledilale 
Mallididi mudutsukonte’ 
Modaga manulu morngu ayye' 
Mukku noku tsupum’ amma ! 

al, 
“Vonks ninti potunnad’ ante’ 
Jinks muti yerra paduten ;" 
Yegu teuchi ctinadu 
Monnagadu Mallappa Nayadu. 


1, 
“T come,” you said, “ at evening's shady ;” 
I the sweet powder ready made; 
You came not at the evening hour, 
And that sweet powder mised its power. 
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2. 
The forest-hen with bosom fair 
Came down to gather water clear: 
The Boya saw, and that bright breast 
With amorous touch the youth caressed. 
. 
With flowing locks and jacket tight 
Came Papa, stooped and water drew ; 
At Ranga'’s touch, the roguish wight, 
That swelling jacket open flew. 
4 


Among the bushes on the mound, 
With many a kiss they sported round 
In shelter of the leafy grove : 
Show me thy pretty face, my love! 

5. 


“ See from the brook she goes,” he cried, 
“The maiden fair with nostrila wide ;” 
Then peeped and spied and followed keen, 
Mallappa Nayadu, I ween. 

Another song, similar to the last in form,and 
with only a slight change of subject, tells how 
a rejected lover upbraids his mistress, and when 
she comes to draw water at his well refnses to 
help her :— ; 

Baviki varndi katti, 
Bavi nilln’ ella toli ; 
Kanne padnten nilluku vachche’ 
“ Kadava caw gee emi chetunu.” 


* Kini tnt Keren 
** Kankulo ivvaka potir’,” ante, 
“ Vontiga nilla doruko, larmmidi [" 
Vollu yella vasantam ayye." 
3. 


Niv’ akka, naku dakken’ ante, 
Sokkalakn mukkukonti’ 
Niv’ akka naka dakks ledu, 
Sukkalaku mukks ledu. 
4. 
Bavi gaddana yunda vale’ 
Nillu lotu kana vale’ 
Damarakn parnpu mida, 
Ri 
I dog a well, and bridged it aure ; 
The bullocks drew the water pure ; 
A maiden camo to the water's brink, 
* Alas !" she cried, “my pot won't sink.” 
2. 


“Wait, maidon, wait; you would not deion 
To give,” he cried, “ those cara oh eraia 3? 
A huasey gets no help from mo ;— 
Her painted form wna fiir to see, 





5. 
“ Yes, sister, once your love I sought, 
And to the stars [made my vow ; 
Now, sister, love avails me nought, 
No vows of love the stars hear now. 
4, | 
Ay, stand you there on the well's bank steep 
Till heaven send you water deep: 
Where lotus leavea make floating bed, 
There may you lay your haughty head.” 
The next song is a rude and almost childish 


| thyme, of which the whole merit and design is 
to be wedded to the notes of a simple tune. 


This and other songs of the kind are sung at that 
children’s foast known as the kolafs, when a 
ting of children dance round together, holding 
sticks in their hands, and each striking im time 


to the measure his stick against that in his 


neighbour's hand. The effect is to make a rough 
instrumental accompaniment, that certainly adds 
something of masicto the simple song ; especially 
when tho sound is wafted on the ajr of a still 


night, 


Chinnadana nalla chinnadans 
Ni yuri per "emi ni per ‘emi. 
Nizamuga cheppite 
Ni venta vnstano nalla Chinnadana. 
Na vuro yela ru, 
‘Na peru velo ra? 
Gurtugi Gudibanda peru 
Penogonda, andamn Palkonda 
Akkada vontanu taskkani chinnadana, 
Penngonda, Lepakshi, Peddapalem gatta 
Tsanugonda, Lalanka, Santa NarasApuram 
Chernva Dharmavaram Bukkapattanam 
Vurindln mavi, nalls Chinnadana 
Adngo ma ruru Tatimakulapalle. 
Stalamakea ra nulla chinnadana, 
Ife, 
O maiden, fair maiden, 
Come tell in my ear 
What village you dwell in, 
The namo that you bear, 
And maiden, dear maiden, 
[ pray tell me true, 
For maiden, fair maiden, 
T would fain follow you, 
Sie, 
Why ask me my village ? 
Why ask me my name ? 
He, 
O maiden, fair maiden, 
Take heed what I tell ; 


* A prosent of betel o fruit or grain iss common token of accepted love, and its refusal a sign of sents 
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Gudibanda the name is 
Of the place where I dwell. 
Penukonda's high fortress, 
Palkonda the fair ; 
"Tis there I await you, 
Ob, come to me there, 
Sanugonda, Lepakshi, 
Peddapalem the steep, 
Bukkarayndu's city, 
Where the waters lie deep ; 
Lalanka the lonely, F 
Narasiporam's grove: 
All these are my dwellings, 
My maiden, my love. 
She. 
See yonder’s my village, 
Mid the shady date grove. 
He. 
Let that be our dwelling ! 
Come thither, my love! 
I have ventured on my own authority to 


give the dialogue form to this song, for the | 


simple reason that thus only can I put a 
meaning to the words. It is at best indeed little 
more than @ string of names, but this rather 
adds to than lessens the genuine look of the 
song; for they are all places within a circle of 


30 miles or so, in the neighbourhood of | 


Penugonda, the ancient seat of the fallen house 
of Bukkarayadu and the dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar, and might therefore. bo naturally strung 
together by a village poet. The song is nothing 


more than a simple rhyme for children, and it | 


would be foolish to look for an elaborate mean- 
ing im it. 

I will only add one more song to these speci- 
ofall. Not only are its composition and form 
more truly lyric than those of most that I have 


as that of “Mariana in the moated grange.” 
A young maiden condemned to the unlovely | 





drudgery of a Hindu household yearns for a 
lover, whom she pictures to herself, as she has 


has an identity and a name of his own ; go that 


the warm wishes of the maiden are the sighs of 


an affection that is only temporarily deprived 
of its object :-— 
Yetiki Vempalle tiga addam ayye’ 
Anduno ? sanda mama ! 





Vosamma, neti vela vontiga vunda lenn. 

Na prayamu mogarani paloka toda 
Amparé, sanda mama! 

Chikiti intlona chinnadan’ unnann ! 

Na prayamu chinnayanni paluku todu 
Ampare, sanda mama! 

Vani mollalona yonnadi mohambu 

Pidibaku, sands mama! 

Na mollaka kuchamula paina 

Mopina tsalamma, sanda mama! 

Vani polaka rommuna mids 

Pasina Gandamn, sanda mama! 

Na oriti nallala mida 

Ralina tealamma, sanda mama! 

Vani sikha-lona vounayi chikku 

Taitamula vani kuruyulu maikunda 

Na kanugu etla parotunn ? 
Sanda mama ! 

Muddals Rangado mukkera’ ampinada 

Namukkerakada tisi mudd'etla poddudunn? 
Sands mama ! 


The refrain of ‘sanda mama’ is probably nd. 
dressed to the absent lover, but it is untrans- 
latable, and not to me quite intelligible. 
“Vempalle tiga” is the wild indigo plant, which 
grows thickly over sandy soil, I venture to 
translate the lines thus :-— 
The creeper's tendrils clasp the river; 
And shall my love's arms clasp me never 
Beaide the river, mother mine ? 
This day alone I cannot live : 
A youthful husband, mother, give, 

To say ho loves mo, mother mine ! 
In this dark house my youth is spent ; 
Ah! were a youth in pity sent 

To say he loves me, mother mine! 
Love's arrows lurk his form within, 
My budding breasts may surely win 

And bear that burden, mother mine ! 
‘Twere sweet his manly front to deck, 


And dash my bead-encireled nock 
With sandal ewoetness, mother mine. 
Can I caress his treases bright, 


Those locks with silver wealth bedight, 
Nor mar their beanty, mother mine ? 
He bound a jewel on my brow, 
Ah! could I change that jewel now 
For his dear kisses ! mother mine ! 
This song was repeated to me by the same 
man who pi eee De ent Chon Papainsaod 
there is not a trace of DOATBEN OSS RC EAR ES 
love-song, itis, Ithink,a somewhat remarkable 
effusion fora village poet. With this I will leave 
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those who are qualified by a knowledge of the 
language to criticise the text of these songs will 
find many errors to pardon; and those who test 
the translations by o high standard will hold 
them very cheap, They have, however, already 
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served to Hight ths shciiicny vb aomaie Laney 
hours in my camp life; and if they now induce 
others to glean the same field, and return with 
a richer sheaf, they will bave completed my 





THE VILLAGE FEAST, 
BY CAPT. J. 8. F, MACKENZIE, BANGALORE. 


Hearing that the annual feast in honour of the 
village goddess was to come off in “Akka 
timanhully,” one of the many villages which 


help to form ee ee I and a 


friend determined to be tand see what 


took place. On the night of Tuesday the 17th | 
dane, at half-past eight, we made for the village, | | 


distant about two hundred yards. The sounds 
of a tom-tom told us they had already com- 
menced the feast. We hastened on, and, anxious 
to see without being seen, had, on entering the 
village, the light in the lantern blown out; but 
this proved of little ues, for on taming the 
corner we came on a nomber of policemen, 
who, recognizing “Sahiba,” with their usual 
offciousness insisted on clearing the way, and 
before we could induce them to stay their un- 


appreciated civilities the villagers all knew that | 


two “ Sahibe” had come to see the “tamasha.” 
Immediately messengers were sent off in all 
about among the people, still in the end we 


were fairly bullied into the chairs. By way of 





making our attendance more public, a torch- 
bearer—a small boy who thoroughly enjoyed the 
duty—was told off to throw as much light mpon 
us a8 circular discs of cotton saturated with 
oil could give. On arriving at the corner of the 
street we stopped to allow a procession to puss 
on, which by the flickering light of a torch we 


could see coming along the opposite street. This | 


was the return to her temple of the village 
goddess, after having been carried round the 
village. The usual band—two flageolets and a 
tom-tom—led the way. In the middle of the 
procession o man, carrying on his head a 
lighted lamp in its centre, was seen carofully | 
of the temple and close to the steps of ita por- 
tico we saw a trench, some four feet long, two 





he seemed to offer up a short prayer; and then, 
for the third and last time, passed through the 
general move was made to the corner honse of 
the square—the village“ Music Hall." We fol- 
lowed the crowd. After the usual preliminary 
tuning up, two fiddlea, avina, and a pair of 
ee a ee ee air, 
now and again accompanied by ey voloes of 
SEP SN a ay Sy 
consisting of five leading men of the village, | 
acopmpanied by the “toti” (watchman) and 
“kolkar’’ (male bearer), hadgone off to invite the 
Shanabogue, as the village accountant is called, 
to come and present his offering. A fee of two 
rupees ia at this time paid by the villagers to 
The real “ toti," or watchman,—for his son re 
presented him in the active duties of his offica— 
an old man, was busy tending the fire in the 
pit, feeding it now and again from the bundle 
| of firewood he had close by. We tried to get 
some information from him as to what was 
going to take place, but be plats Ber 
a bit: lots of fun: two buffaloes 
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killed :"” was the only answer we could get out | 


of him. 

The Shanabogne was a long time coming, but 
just as our patience was being worn out, the 
sound of mnsic in the distance told us the 
big man had started. Presently lights begah 
to flicker along the side streets, and the village 
accountant with girded loins, followed by the 
female members of his family, each with a votive 
offering in her hand, entered the square. After 
walking three times round they went into the 
temple and presented their offerings at the shrine 
of'a goddess who delights in the blood of bulls 
andrams. The Shanabogue, escorted back as he 
nasties Aes nizaesurat iuin ira of the 
village, disappeared f the scene, glad, I 
fancy, that the duty of worshi g a goddess 
who finds no plage in his pantheon would not 
come round again for another year. 

The square waa now deserted by all except 
some old men who, huddled up out of the wind, 
stayed in the portico, and a few children who 
remained behind to admire and envy onr torch- 
bearer. From the watchman’s renewed attention 
to the fire in the pit we were sure something 
was about to take place. By supplying the fuel 
judiciously he had reduced the whole to one 
mass of red glowing embers. Meanwhile, along 
the side streets we could see the deputation of 
viting .the inmates to join the feast. Gradually 
women, each carrying a basket adorned with 
red and white flowers, having a lamp in its 
centre, began pouring out of the side strecta, 
and, collecting in groups in the verandahs of 
seen critically examining the artistic taste dis- 
played by one another in the adornment of their 
respective baskets. I observed some foolish vir- 
gins seizing the opportunity to replenish their 
lamps. Many a time during the night did the 
square gy us picturesque tableaux, but none of 
ing. The dims glowqort-like light ofa handrea 
lamps, as seen through green feathery leaves and 
ss pilale Of Bovine exe tithe Sie setae 
fairy-land-like look. The deputation having 
made a tour of the villages finished up with a 
house close by the temple. On the door being 
thrown open, these lamps in line, each raised 
on earthen pedestals, with offerings of food placed 
on 6 plantain leaf in front, might be seen 

















ianae “ik goat which basd Goon ba Gas ateeed 
for some time was now brought up before 


| the door, Ee Soe en ee 


consecrated the animal by sprinkling water 
over it, took up a censer in which frankince 
js Wide Wish Gind plaka’ Ween’ tha Sal's 
nose. The animal seemed partially stupefied, 
who was standing by, armed with a large knife, 
seized the opportunity, and with one blow 
severed the head from the body. The head 
was taken up, and in common with those of all 
amimals sacrificed on this occasion became the 
perquisite of the village washerman. The body 
was quickly removed, the blood dried up, and 





| the deputation moved off. 


A goat or sheep is sacrificed in front of every 
house before the lamp is removed. ll the 
women had by this time collected from each 
pe, ne Wan Ss-Toaet sakes, pars in: Shp 
ceremony. After a dealof shouting 
and moving to and fro on the part of the torch. 
bearers the women were got into some sort of 
line, and, headed by the band, marched round 
the temple the proper number of times. The 
more musically inclined of tha women every 
now and again broke out into song, praising 
the goddess in whose honour they had assembled. 
When the third round had been completed, the 
band moved into the portico, and the women 
halted on the right-hand side of the fire-pit. 
The potail now brought forward a fine black 
ram withont spot or blemish, and whose con- 
delay was cansed by the restlessness of the 
ram, and difficulty in getting him to keep steady 
while looking over the fire-pit at the goddess 
in whose honour he was to be sacrificed. At 
last he kept steady for a moment, when the 
tunate than before, he failed in striking off 
hisses of the crowd at his want of skill, he 
head off. The head was made over to the 
village washerwoman in this case, for her 
duties of the office by carrying a torch in front 
of the goddess and spreading clothes before 
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the villagers collectively three sheep and three 
rupees, For this the washerman is supposed 





to supply all the cotton raga used for torches. | 


While the executioner was trying to prove that 
the failure in taking off the head at one blow 
was not his fault, old men and yoang gathered 
round the brink of the pit, both to prevent the 
fire, and to make fun of those who by a skip and 
a hop, ov by placing their feet on the sides, tried 
to save their soles. ‘The temple being small, only 
a dozen women or so could get in at one time. 


had to pass through in batches. After a good 
deal of screaming, shouting, and hustling, the 
last batch passed the ordeal. 

No widow is allowed to walk through the 
fire, and each house must send at least one 
woman to take part in the ceremony. On 
presenting her offering, each woman gave to 
the priest one pie and then went home. By 
this time the fire in the pit was out. From the 
description one reads of walking through fire, 
I expected something sensational. Nothing 


could be more tame than the ceremony we saw — 


performed ; in which there never was nor ever 
could be the slightest danger to life. Some 
young girl whose soles were tender might next 
morning find she had a blister, but this would 
be the extent of harm she could receive. 





off to a stone pillar about twenty yards in front 
of the temple. 

The Holeya women now advanced towards the 
fire-pit singing hymns of praise, and, having 
marched three times round the pit instead of the 
temple, handed their baskets tosomemenstanding 
on the edge. The men, by a wavy motion of the 
bands from left to right and in the direction of 
of flowers was taken out of the basket and 
thrown into the pit, which was soon filled. As 


| each woman received back her basket she paid 
This prolonged the ceremony, since the women | : 


one pie to the priest, who remained standing 
on the steps of the portico. The women now 
retired. In the meanwhile some men had been 
busy tying, at about four feet from the ground, 
acrosa the stone pillar behind which the buf- 


| faloes were ranged, a beam of wood. Evvery- 


thing being ready, the jostling, shouting crowd 
of Holeyas suddenly became silent. The potail 
of the village, in the full blaze of all the torches, 
advanced towards the pillars and consecrated the 
animals by sprinkling water over them. Of the 
Holeyas: the fourth and first sacrificed had been 


| purchased by the villagers collectively. On the 


word being given, ropes were attached to the 
horns of the buffalo, passed over the beam, and 
the brute hauled up until his hind legs only 
rested on the ground, while the head was se- 
curely fixed to the beam. A Holeya stepped 
forward and with a large knife managed to sever 
the head from the body. The head was unfas- 






| tened, brought forward, and laid on some flowers 


in front of the pit. The right leg was cut off 
below the knee, skinned, and, all red and gory, 
placed in the mouth. Next piece of fat wns 
cut out of the chest: this with a lamp and some 
with folded hands made his obeisance to the god- 
dess, and returned tothe pillar, when the second 


| nervousness, or the neck of the brute proving 


too tough, failed to ent off the head in three 
blows, the full number considered lucky. He 
three blows, the bystanders have the privilege 
of hitting him while he goes on hacking at the 
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lege freely, and thoroughly belaboured the un- 
fortunate executioner. The head was taken up 
and placed next the first one, but the ceremony 
of putting the foot in the mouth and the lamp 
on the head was not followed. 

Some dispute now arose as to whether the 
young buffaloes should be tied up to'the pillar 
and then decapitated, or killed while they were 
standing on the ground. As the advocates of 


either course asserted their opinion, you saw the | 
brutes now being hauled in front of the pillar, | god 


now being pulled back. AtlInst the potail settled 


the knotty point, and the poor brutes, it was | 


decided, should be decapitated while standing. 
A fresh hand grasped the axe, or rather large 
knife, and, profiting by the lesson taught the 
former executioner, took off the head with one 


blow. A deep ah! from the crowd expressed | 


approval. It was now nearly twelve, and so we 
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left. Afterwards a sheep, presented by the vil- 
lagers, was brought out and killed. The “toti,” 
or village watchman, mixed its blood, some of 
the entrails, and the rice offered to the goddess 
together. Of this mess he took three mouthfuls, 
and putting the rest in a basket walked round 
along to the four quarters. This is done to pro- 
pitiate the evil spirits. 

The villagers believe thoroughly, in their 
xidess. Never since tho village was established 
has cholera broken out init. The potail told me 
that so powerful was this particular goddess 
that if a cholera patient was bronght to the 
door of her temple and had sufficient strength to 
make his offering he was sure to recover. The 
village goddess’ annual feast takes place always 
on a Tuesday, aud, if possible, in the month 
Cheitra. 





BENGALI FOLKLORE—LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR. 
BY G. H. DAMANT, B.05,, EANGPOR, 


The two Bhitts- 


A king's son and a kotwal’s son having 
formed a friendship went to travel in foreign 
countries together. On their way the kotwal’s 
son said tothe king's son, “ You always do kind 
actions for others, but I only injur: them ;"’ the 
other made no answer, and they continued their 


journey for four or five days, till they came to— 


a certain place where they saw # well, and the 
king's son said, “Friend, I am very thirsty ; 
tie a cloth round my waist and let me down 


into the well and I will drink some water, and | 


you can pull me up again.” The kotwal’s son 
agreed to do so, but when he had let him down 
he let the cloth go and went away. 

The king's son was helpless, but he found 


a plank on which he sat till night, and then two 
Bhiits came ont of two mango-trees and began | 


to talk ; one of them called out, “Brother, how 
are you?” At that the other said, “Brother, I 
am yery well, for 1 hayo taken possession of a 
king's danghter, and no one can drive me out 
except by taking some of the bark and leaves 
of this tree, and a maund of ghee made from 


cats’ milk, and offering it as a sacrifice at might | 


to the king's danghter.” The other Bhiit 
replied, ‘“‘ No one knows of this, so you cannot 
possibly be driven out."" The other then asked 





, him, “ Brother, how are you?” he replied, * At 


the foot of this tree there are five pots filled with 
gold mohurs over which I keep guard, so I am 
tolerably happy.” The other inquired, “Can no 
one take the mohurs from you ?” he said, “ Yes; 


ifm man were to take the bark and loaves of 


this tree, and a maund of ghee made of dogs’ 
milk, and utter the mantra of Brahma, and offer 
a sacrifice the whole night ut the foot of the 
tree, he could take all my wealth; but no one 
knows of this, so my mohurs are safe.” The 
king's son heard all this from inside the well, 
and was very much pleased at it, and in the 


morning he called out toa man who was pass- 
 ingalong the the road, “ Brother, come and help 
me out of this misfortane;” but the man said he 
was then going on the king's business, so the 


king's son inquired what it was, and he replied, 
“My king has a daughter who is possessed by 
a Bhiit, and nobody can drive him out, so the 
marriage to anybody who can expel him, and also 
to give him his kingdom.” The king's son 
replied, “You pull me out and I will drive away 
the Bhit." The man then pulled him out and 
took him to the king's palace, and he said to 
the king, “I will drive away the Bhit, but you 
must first give me a maund of ghee made of 
cata’ milk.'" The king instantly had it brought, 
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and the prince fetched some leaves and bark 
from the tree and offered a sacrifice, and the Bhiut 


could remain there no longer and was driven 
away, and the king gave the prince his dangh- 
ter in marriage. After that the prince took a 
maund of ghee made of dogs’ milk and made a 
sacrifice, and took all the gold mohurs from the 
other Bhitt. The two Bhiits then concluded 
that their conversation must have been over- 
heard by some one in the well, so they deter- 
mined. for the future that when they sat on. the 
trees and talked they would always examine 
the well carefully first. 

After some days the kotwal’s son came 
to the king's son and was very much pleased to 
hear all that had befallen him, and next day 
went and sat in the well; but the Bhits canght 
him there and pulled him out, and cat him in 


son ruled his kingdom in perfect happiness. 
The Jackal and the Crocodile, 

In the middle of a wood there is a pond near 
which a herd of deer used to live; in the pond 
was a crocodile, who used to seize one of the 
deer every day when they came to drink, so that 
they became afraid to go there. Oneday a jackal 
passing by that way saw that they were alarm- 
ed, and asked them the cause of their uneasiness ; 


the deer replied, “ Brother, our story is very. 


sad, we will say no more about it.”’ The jackal 
urged them, and at last they told him how the 


crocodile used to catch and eat one of them | 


every day they went to drink. The jackal re- 
plied, “ You can find no plan for yourselves, so 
1 will tell you of one: divide yourselves into 
two parties and go one on each side of the pond, 


one aide, those on the other side will be able to 


drink, and so he will never be able to catch 
you.” So saying the jackal wentaway. The 
next time the deer went to the pond to drink 
they followed the advice of the jackal, and the 
crocodile being unable to catch them thought to 
himself that the jackal must have been wdvis- 
ing them; 4o he determined to kill him, and said 
to himself, “ Wait a while, you jackal, and see if 
I cannot manage to come across you somehow or 
other.” Two or three days after that, the jackal 


was drinking at the pond, and the crocodile — 
saw him directly and seized his foot tightly; but — 
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| the: jackal said cunningly, “ You have seized a 


stick which is put here for measuring the height 
of the water.” The crocodile looked at it and 
thought, “It is like a stick, and it may be a 
stick;"’ and so saying he Jet it go; and the 


jackal leaped out of the water and exclaimed, 


“T have escaped, or else he would have killed 
and eaten me.” The crocodile hearing this, 
and feeling hungry, came out of the water to 
catch the jackal, and began to pursue him, but 
not being able to catch him that day, he return- 
ed home thinking how he could kill him; at last 
he determined that he would go inte his house 
and remain there until he returned home, and 
then seize him and kill him. Accordingly he 
went and stopped there. In the evening the 


jackal returned home and suw that the eroco- 
: | dile had entered his house, and that if he did 
pieces and killed him. Meanwhile the king's | 


not take care he would not come out; so he 
called ont, “*O house, O house of earth, what 
have you tosay?"’ The crocodile then made a 
noise inside, and the jackal concluded that he had 
entered the house and was coming out. And 
then he came out and pursned the jackal, but 
after they had gone a littl way the jackal 


| passed between two trees which grew near 


together, and the crocodile followed and stuck 
in the middle, and so he died, 

The King who married a Pali* woman. 

There was a certain Raja who had ason 
whom he wished to marry, so he assembled 
great many learned pandits and ordered them 
to consult about it ; they searched the Sistras and 
then with one accord replied, “ Your Majesty, 
we fear to tell you what ‘we have discovered.” 


The king said, “ What fear can there be to tell 


the truth ’ and they said “ Your son will marry 
a Pali woman." The king waa very grieved to 
hear it, and inquired where she lived ; and they 
all replied, “In the city of Durbachal there is o 
very large tamarind tree 3300 cubits in length, 
and she lives beneath it." No sooner did the 


king's son hear this than he called a groom 


and ordered him to saddle a horse and bring it 
at once, and he mounted and rode to the tree, 
and underneath it he eaw a house, and began 
to wonder whether it was the right house or 
not. When he drew near, be saw o Pali woman 
sitting atthe door, so he suid, “ Give me a cup 
of water to drink,”’ and when she came near to 
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give it he leaped off his horse and drew out a | 
knife and ripped up her belly, and seeing her — 


bowels come out he ran away. The girl began 
tocry loudly,and her father came up ranningand 
asked, * Who has ripped up your belly in this 
way?" She replied, “ Aman on horseback 
came and asked me to give him some water, and 
as I was bringing it he dismounted and ripped 
up my belly with a knife." The girl's father 
went and fetched a needle and sewed her belly 
up tight, and in course of time she recovered. 
After some days the king of the country died 


and his elephant was turned loose; he happened | 


to meet the Pali woman, and lifted her up -vith 
his trank and put her on his back, and took 
her to the king's palace, and in a few days the 
king's son made her acquaintance and married 
her. After the marriage he discovered that 
eho was the Pali woman, but no one would 
believe him, till one day the king's mother 
saw the mark on her belly and asked whut: it 


was, and she related how itall happened. Then | 


the king's son said, “The deerce of God can 
never be made of no effect,” 

The Furmer who outwitted the siz men, 

There was once a farmer's wife who had a 
tame paddy-bird, and when the farmer went to 
plough, his wife used to fasten a hookah, clean- 
ing-stick, tobacco, chillum, flint and steel to the 
body of the bird, and it would fly with them to 
the field when the farmer was working, and 
he unfastened all the things and smoked his 
hookah, One day six men who were passing 


that way on their road to the cutcherry saw the | 


bird act in this way and offered the farmer 300 
rupees for it, and he agreed to sell it; and the 
six men took it and tied 300 rupees to its body 
and said, “You paddy-hird, take these three 
lmndred rupees to the entcherry.”" But the 
bird, instead of going to the cutcherry, went to 


the farmer's honse, and he took all the money. 


and made a cow eat a hundred rupees of it, In 
the meantime tho men went to the catcherry, 


and, not finding the paddy-bird, returned to the — 
farmer's house, where they saw the cow reliev-_ 


ing herself of the rupees she had eaten, and for- 
got all about the paddy-bird; then the farmer 
washed the cowdung and took out tho money. 
Seeing the extraordinary virtue the cow pos- 
sessed, they offered the farmer 5,000 rupees for 
her, and he agreed, aud they took her away. The 
farmer came a little way after them and called 


ib 
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out, “‘Feed her well and she will give you 
plenty of rupees."" So they fed her well, but 
not & rupee or even a pice did they get from 
her: so they determined to take her back to the 
farmer's house and retorn her. When they 
arrived they told the farmer about the cow, and 
he said “ Very well, have Something to eat first,” 
So they consented and all sat down to eat, and 
the farmer took the stick with which he drove 
his plough-bullocks in his hand and began to cat, 
and when his wife went out to bring more food 
he strock her with the stick and said, “Be 
changed into a girl and bring in the curry,” and 
so it came to pass; and this happened several 
times. When the men saw this wonderful thing 





_ they forgot all about the cow; but the truth of 


it was that the farmer had a little danghter and 
she had been sent im with the food. Ths men 
offered the farmer 150 rupees for the stick, and 
he sold it them, and told them that when their 
wives came to bring their food they must beat 
them well, and they would recover their former 
youth and beauty, When they were near home 
they all began to quarrel as fo which should 
test the stick first; at last one of them took it 
home, and when his wife was bringing his food 
struck her so violently with it that she died. but 
he told no ono about it; and this happened 
to them all, so they all lost their wives. After 
that they wentin a body and burnt down the 
farmer's house, and he collected a large quantity 
of the ashes and put them in bags and placed 
them on a builock’s back and went away. On his 
roul he meta number of men driving bullocks 
laden with ropees, and asked them where they 
were going, and said he wished to go with them - 
they said they were going to the house of a 
certain banker at Rangpur, and he said he was 


taking his bullock to the same place. So they 


went on together for some distance, and then 
cooked their food under a tree and went to 
sleep ; but the farmer put two bags of rupecs on 
tae back of his bullock, leaving the iwo bags of 
ashes in their place, and then took to flight, 
After that he sent the first of the six men with 
the bags to take home to his wife, and he pat 
some gum underneath one of the bags so that 
some of the rnpecs stuck toit, and so he found out 
the contents. The six mon then went to the 
farmer's housc and asked him how he had 
obtained the money ; he said he had got it by 


| selling ashes, and that if they wished for money 
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they had better burn their houses and fill bags 
with the ashes, and open a shop in the bazaar, 
and every one would buy them. So they 
went home and burnt down their honses, but 
the only result was that a great number of 
people seized them and kicked them and beat 
them with shoes. They were extremely enraged 
at this, and went to the farmer's honse and tied 


him hand and foot and put him into a sack, and — 


threw him into the river “ Ghoradhuoba,” and 


then ran away, thinking be would surely die | 





this time. But he went floating down-stre: 

till he struck against a post. Now a man hap- 
pened to pass by on horseback, and the farmer 
called out to him, “If you will come and open 


the mouth of this sack I will eut grass for your 


horse without pay.” So the man came and 
opened the mouth of the sack, and the farmer, 
stepping out on the clear, said, “If you will 
give me your horse I will take him for an air- 
ing; the man gave him the horse and went 
home, but when the farmer had gone ao little 
way he mounted the horse and rode past the 
horses of the six men so that they could see him. 





| They were exceedingly surprised at the sight, 


and asked him where he had found the horse; he 


said he had found it in the river Ghoradhuba, 


end added, “I was alone and could only catch 
this small one, as I could not ron very fast ; 
there are a great many fine horses there, and if 
you were to go you could «atch them.” When 
they heard this they asked what they must take 
with them, and he said they must each bring a 
sack and some strong rope, but when they had 
brought them he said he was going home; 
however, they persuaded him to stop, and he 
told them all tu go into the sacks, and he then 
threw one of them into the river, but took care 
to avoid the place where the post was. When 
the other five heard the bubbi'ng of the water 
they asked what it was, and he said it was only 
the other man catching a horse; directly they 
heard that, they all intrested him and began to 
quarrel, saying “Throw me in first, throw me 
in firat:” so he threw: them all in, one after the 
other, and in this way they all perished, and the 
farmer ever after that spent his time in hap- 


FACSIMILE OF THE INSIDE OF AN ARABIC TALISMANIC MEDICINE CUP. 
BY E. REHATSEE. 


: gr 
A Talisman (TéAcoya, ¢-—) consists of one or 


several magic figures -or writings carved on 
metal or stone under certain favourable conjunc- 
tions of some planets or horoscopes, sud to 
impart peculiarefficacy to the object thus treated. 


In the present instance this object ia a brass cup | 


inscribed with various magic figures, amu!cts, 
sentences from the Qorin, and also certain 
“ hoous-pocus” words in a pretended secret 
character, wLich on a closer examination appears 
to consist of very few signs often repeated and 
apparently used only “ad terrorem populi,” al- 
though each of these signs muy possibly represent 
the initial, or even the whole name, of some 
holy personage; since, uoconding to the 39pm ele 


or “science of jetters,"" almost every letter of 


the alphabet may in writings of this kind re- 


present the name of some well-known sacred — 


person. Even the arithmetical numbers if con- 
verted into letters by means of the “ Abujad” 
may be used to express these names and various 
words, This treatment of a cup imparts to it 





great virtue, and enhances its price far above 
its intrinsic value aa e little brass vessel. 

The cup (3'2 inches in diameter and 1°] inch 
deep) which Tam now abcut to describe is the 
property of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic’Society, for which I have described it 
and seven others, all larger than this one, the 
largest of them measuring 8-2 inches in diameter 
and 2Sin depth. But as sometime must elapse 
before the Journal of the Society is printed and 
published, I think I may be allowed to insert 
the description of one of these cups, namely, the 


smallest, in the Indian Antiquary. 


The hexagonal star which occurs four times 
on this cap, namely, once in the so-called trilin- 
gual amulet (to be described immediately) in 
the shape of two triangles intersecting each 
other, and thrice close to it, also forming 
similar hexagonal star bat drawn all in one 


| piece and marking four points near the two 


magic circles intersecting, which is woll known 
over the whole world, seems to be of wery 
ancient origin, apparently Eastern, and enjoy 


Facsimile. of the inside of an Arabic Talismanic Medicine Cup, by E Reluatsek. 
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also the honour of being a Masonie symbol. 
It is called by some Germans the dragon-foot, 
“ Drachenfass,”” and goes in India by the name 
of Swestika,* bat is among Moslems known as 
the seal of Solomon, the son of David. 

The first character of the so-called trilingual 
amulet, which is worn also on the arm to ward 
off diseases and all kinds of misfortunes, is the 
seal of Solomon the prophet, This amulet 
is also believed to contain the ineffable name 
of God, but the strangest thing about it is, 
that, although short, it is stated to contain five 


prses from the Pentateuch, five from the Qoran, | 





five from the Psalms of David, and five from 
the Evangel, ic. New Testament, If the amulet 
engraved on this cup be compared with ita 
description in books, which is as follows, it will 
be found tobe a perfectly faithful representa- 
tion: —“The seal of Solomon, three perpendi- 
cular strokes, the letter ge 4 ladder with three 
eross bars; then four perpendicular strokes, the 
letter sin the shape of a blacksmith's bellows 
with the spout turned downwards; and lastly, 


the letter » upside down with its tail prolonged | 


over the whole upper part of the amulet, leaving 
a break only over the ladder." To the right of 
this amulet are the two intersecting magic 
circles already mentioned, insoribed with cha- 
racters known perhaps to the maker of the 
Talisman alone, but more likely having no 


meaning whatever, and intended only for a | 


“ hoons-pocus,” 

The numbers inseribed on the two magic 
ajuares between which an incantation (to be 
explained presently) is inserted, are such that 
their sum in any direction makes fifteen. Mu- 
ie squares were unknown in Europe before the 


fourteenth century, but have afterwards been — 


greatly enlarged, and books have heen written 
on them, which must now be regardod merely 
as arithmetical play-things. 

The two magic squares on this cup are as 
follows :— 





A magic square of this kind is in Arabic 





80 with the squares here shown no sense 








* The mystic cross ix also called by this same, (See Ind. Ant, col IJ. p. 133.) 


called Shekel Turdbi 1 JS and its nimbers 
can by means of the Abujad be easily converted 
into the letters of the alphabet; but on doing 
se will 
appear unless some mystic signification be 
attributed to the words so formed. Thus the 
second of the above squares will give the 
words cls eu o&: without any sense, unless 
We insist on interpreting these artificial words 
acoonling to the “science of letters” iy ,> ple 
in which case 4) will mean Ahmed (ano her 
form of the name Muhammad), Derwl, and 
Hasan, the letter G standing for the first, b for 
the second, and © for the third of these. The 
aime process may be applied also to the other 





nom bers. 


The incantation inscribed between the two 
magic squares js as follows :-— 


espa op oe by Bile bbe ty be Lb 


PEE 95 sb gb sb & obey best ey eal 
wert s® pb wll cob pe Co pelt yy pele 
Bm 969 SU gle US ot) opty celog yg LY 
e'l5 [for spol] glen , x50) WL ally wt 

wilh! a] y dex Gore gle 

Translation :— 

Sira sara rai siird sirika tur for ior, or bor] 
iur wa noi tibinj [or iabin or batin, &e.] id mi 
area dirsad fisid ia for ta, é&e., and so on with all 
the other words having no points, and no sense] 
ta tu tu ta kata simorn ailmors insrkii kAhn 
tu tn ailmils ki if na indis “and who trusts 
in God, He will be his sufficient support : verily 
God will cause him to attain his object; (Qorin 
LAY. 3.)" benediction and salutation to our 
lord Muhammad and to his pure family. 

The gibberish of this incantation is believed 
to consist of Syriac or Hebrew words; and the 
word Siird, which occurs several times, is consi- 
dered to refer to Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 


| who obtained a happy childbirth in her old 


age, and after despair. 
After the incantation just described comes 

the following passage, two portions of which 

are (as will be seen from the translation) verses 

of the Qoran, and some of the writer's own 

composition :— 

Seo] y Meisel) Lend) 14 thee pil ere yl) ally ~~ 


= 
‘aa 
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whl st és Le e315) wow a PINS n'y ly yI 

ally ally 3b Ute oph=| [sic | sla es 

sl ol Lee tl oe GL 81 py 
ton Par ‘a = : 1 , @ 

rll ¢ = ae cr ele Lett opel Tope 

w brie ets SG wee c atret 

: Our 

Translation :— 

“In the name of God the mercifnl, the ele- 
ment! When th firmament shall be split, and 
shall obey its Lord, and shall be capable thereof; 
anid when the earth shall be stretched out, and 
shall mast forth what is therein (LXXXIV. 
1—3),” in the same way shall a pregnant wo- 
Inman cast forth the embryo safely b> the permis- 
sion of God; and God will deliver you with a 
deliverance. “Verily with « difficulty there 


will be relief, verily with a difficulty there will | 


be relief (ACTIV. 5 and 6.)."” Depart, O colic! 
With wailing, thou shalt wail Kalikh Kalakh., 
Alm. Almr, Ajr. H. M.A’. 8. Q. K. H. ¥. A’. 
S. T.H. T. 5. MY. 8. N. 


The letters which terminate this passage are 
mystic, and hava not yet been satisfactorily 
explained by any one, nor ever will. They are 
prefixed to certain Surahs of the Qorin which 
they are also here intended to designate, The 
engraver laa written some of these letters dis- 


jointed, and I here transcribe them as they occur | 


in every copy of the Qorin, the numbers of 
the respective Surahs whereof, thus designated, 
L also append :—plt (IL and IDL) s/t (XIIL) 
yf! (XS) XL XD. XIV. XV.) a> (XL) 
G—> px (XLIL) os (L) Genus (XIX) at 
(XX.) (REVI) oi (XXXVI). w 
(LXVIII.) Attempts are not wanting, purport- 
ing to explain the signification of these letters: 
but as all are based on mere suppositions, and 
do not agree with cach other, it would be 
useless to insert any. 


me ee ee ee 
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The oily writing which remains to be no- 
ticed is a spiral incantation beginning with the 





words Séré Sdri in the smaller spiral, and of 


the same kind as that between the two magic 
squarcs already transcribed above. It contains no 
sense. The same is the case with the Arabic 
characters under the amulet, and with the 
talismanic ones over the right magic square. 
The quadruped represented in the centre of 
the cup is evidently intended for a mad dog with 
its tongue hanging out, bat the tail curling: 


upwards is a sign of health and not of hydro- 


phobia. Here also a scorpion and a serpent 
(which are alluded to presently im the inscription 
of the convex side) are pourtrayed, but I have 
no idea what the two beasts with their curiously 
intertwined tails are intended to represent. 

There is nothing more on the concave side. 

As the convex side of the cup contains only a 
circular Arabic inscripticn around its border 
and nothing else, I consider it useless to give a 
facsimile of it; but the inscription is as fol- 
lows :— 


rill dae! | deal a5 jli)} deelbl) [oa gail 
eba! yal yl pew! y alt) wolf) [for jas) | aba) y 


at SF ris G? oy ee, 3 a ae 


sus swt Sais aay Son abit wl i 
IE” grt” gle sla die 6 yet Al sill, 
Tranalation :-— 
This blessed cup is useful against the sting of 
a serpent, a scorpion, and the bite of a mad dog ; 


for difficult childbirth, hmmorrhage, belly-ache, 


and colic. The person stung, or his messenger, 
is to drink thrice from it, and he will get well 


| by the permission of God. For diffienlt child- 
| birth, saffron-water; for stopping hemorrhage 


and belly-ache, water; and for colic, hot water 
is to be sipped from it, Thid is .correct and 
tried. 


ALLUSIONS TO KRISHNA IN PATANJALI'S MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PROFESSOR BHANDARKAR, BOMBAY. 


A vértika on Pan. II. 1. 26 teaches that 
the termination aya, tech. nich, should be 
appended to a verbal noun expressive of an 
eveut, in the sense of narrating the event. The 
derivative suffix is to be dropped, and the noun 


which it was derived, and it is to this root that 
the terminacion ays is to be applied. If there 
is any other noun depending. on the verbal 
noun, it should be put in the accusative or other 
Appropriate ease, and governed by the verb in 
aya. The example given by Patanjali to illus: 
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trate thia is ResimelbavdshaghieaKatsaw 
ghdtayati; 1. ¢. the expression Kinison ghita- 
yati means “he narrates the story of Kaisa's 
being killed.” Now ghééryiti in this instance 


is, according to the theory of the author of the | 


virtika, got by dropping the suffix of radi, 
reducing it to its criginal form of Aan (to kill), 
appending the termination aya and making 
the changes necessary in the case of an, An- 
other instance given in the Bhishya is Bali- 
dandhanichtshte— Balin bandhayati, Now Pa- 
tanjali asks if this rule is applicable only to the 
settled names of stories, or toall nouns expressive 


ofan event. His answer is to the latter effect, | 


and thas one may use the expression Rdjdnain 
fgamryati in the sense of “he announces the 
coming of the king.” This shows that Kaa- 


ravadie and Bulibendhs were the settled names — 


of certain current stories, Now in this vdrtiky 


Katyayana notices a usage In Sanskrit common | 
to it with several other languages, in virtue of | 


which the causal form of a root may be used to 
denote the narration or announcement of an 
event expressed by the root. The expressions 
“He canses Kaiisa to be killed, Bali to be put 
under restraint, and the king to come," mean 
“be narrates Kaiisa's being killed’’ and “ Bali's 


being put under restraint,” and “announces the | 


coming of the king.” But though the forms 
gidteyadi, bandhuycti, and digamayati are cansals 
of the roots han, bandh, and gam with é, tho au- 
thor of the vdriiba does not here call them so, and 
hence the necessity of the new rule he has made, 

But Patanjali, and perhaps Kityiyana also 


eventually, looks upon them as causal formes, and | 


decides that the rule is not required, and that 
the forms can be arrivedat by Pinini’s general 
siitra about the causals hetumati cha TT. 1. 26. 
But there is some difficulty os to the Present 
Tense. In such instances as “ Having started 


*Eity. qeepae se FLAT AT AMT: TH 
farrareat! Pat. apeqpeseanfrrregar as 
reer | Fee Tease: TET CR VAT 
THY! REMVATTE RT Baga seaaTae sis 
Tt... A Pas ceases Hy 
sae eftareqareiesfemqresrrayare, | Peart: | ae 
ey 8 7 Sata TTA aaa 





fa tare Rrarearrars 7 erat rate apart area 


TAS THT AT TT SPapA aa SATE T 


TTT! eae) serge! areas | 


| bishmat? st sunrise),” 


the Present Tense is appropriate. 
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from Ujjayini, he makes the sun rise (saryani 
wlgumayati) at Mahishmati (i. ¢. reaches Mi- 
the Present Tense is 
appropriate, since at the time he is in Mahi- 
shmatl, the sun actually does rise. But its pro- 
priety is not so clearin such expressions as “‘ He 
cansea Kaisa to be killed,” and “He canses 
Bali tobe put under restraint,” for it is o 
long time since Koisa was killed or Bali 
restrained. Even here, says Patanjali, the 
Present Tense is appropriate. For the narra- 
tion or announcement of a story or an event may 
be mude in one of three ways:—ls, by repro- 
senting the story on the stage; 2ndly, by re- 
presenting it by means of pictures; and Srdly, 
by narrating it by word of mouth. In the first 
ease the leader or manager of a dramatic corps 
does actnally canse a person who calls himself 
Kaien to be killed, and a person who calls 
himself Bali to bo put under restraint. Hence 
In the 
second case the blows of Kaisa and Krishna 
are actually seen at the tims in the pictures as 
aimed or received by the two combatants. In 
the third case the narrators give expression to 
what they know sbout them (Kaisa and 
Krishna) from their birth to their death, and 
thus externally manifest what at the time exists 
internally. And that the things do exist in- 
ternally or inthe mind is shown in this way. 
They (the narrators) are of various kinds, some 
are adherents or devotess of Kaisa and some 
of Vasudeva. Their countenances assume dif- 
ferent coloura; the faces of some (whose fa- 
vourite hero is defeated) become dark, the 
faces of others red. And in such cases all tho 


three tenses are nsed by people. For example, 
_ they say “Go, Kaisais being killed;” “Go, Kaisa 
isfobe killed ;"" “ What is the use of going ? 
Kaisa is Ailled.""* 





oreqi t mitert qatar qageraditt | Twapey ie 
aTeqieey seit | ea HY TaAASsaT FH oar 
afe s-qqata fara a aa Ase gt eer | srs 
al Raq! | eee tsa aaa geet eet orale 
meas 9 ats era | ay erg! age fa 
rare Tea ae seeeeeeees Pees sve 
merry y aeqa Lays fe 
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This remarkable passage then shows r— 

1st—That the stories of the death of Kaisa 
and the subjugation of Bali were popular and 
coarrent in Patanjali’s time, 

2ud—That Krishna or Vasndeva was men- 
tioned in the story as having killed Kaisa. 

ond—That tach stories formed the subjects 
of dramatic representations, as Puranic stores 
are still popularly represented on the Hindao 
stage. 

4/h—That the event of Katisa’s death at the 
hounds of Krishna was in Patanjali’s time be- 
lieved to have occurred at a very remote time. 

I now proceed to other passages. One of 
the pratywldiarasas or counter-cxamples of 
the role m Dr. Goldstiicker's passage (Bh. 
on Pan. TT. 2.101) is Jaghd@ua Kanenia bile 
Vasuderah ; “Viasndeva verily killed Kajien,” 
From the context it is clear that this is given as 
an example the occurrence mentioned in which 
is popularly Known, bat which was not, and 
could not have been, witnessed by the speaker, 
ie. the story was ancient and popular. 

Again, we are told by the author of the Mahi- 


Krishna was not well disposed or friendly 


dissertation on Bahnvrihi compounds, Pan. 
IT, 2. 29, the following occurs in the Mahabha- 
shra: Sankarshanadvitiyasya balim Krishnasya 
rardhatim, “ May the power of Krishna, assist~ 
ed by Sankarshana, increase.” From this we 
panion and assistant, as might have been 
expected from their relationship. In the vdr- 


Hikes that follow Pan. IV. 2. 104, Patanjali gives — 


ns instances of TV. 3. 64, <Alriravargyth, 
slkrfvacaryinah (i. ¢. a follower of Akriira), 
Viwsdevroarqyah, Videndevee rrgtoth (a follower 
of Visudeva). Akrira plays a conspicuous 
part in the story of Krishosa. Under VI. 3. 6 
Patanjali quotes Jandrdanae tedfmachaturtha 
yea (“ Janirdan with himself as the fourth," 


i.¢. with three companions) as an apparent — 


exception to the rale- Janirdana is another 
name of Krishna. This and the second passage 


rer afaaya ape: | Ga aT Fa: Hae ofa | 
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the npendrerajed metre, while the third and 
fourth form one-quarter and one-half respec- 


| tively of an anoshtubh stanza, from which it 


would appear that these are lines quuted from 
Not only was the story of Krishna and Kaisa 


| current and popular in Patanjali'’s time, bot it 


appears clearly that the former was worshipped 


| asa god. Panini, in IV. 3. 98, teaches us to ap- 


pend the termination van, i.e. aka, to Vasudeva 
and Arjuna to form nouns expressive of the 


| adorer, adherent, or worshipper of those persons. 


There is another more general rule (IV. 5. %/) 
which teaches us to form such derivatives from 
names of Kshatriyas. Vasudeva, being the name 


of a Kshatriya, comes under that rule, and the 


form made up according to it is the same as that 
made up in conformity with this rale. “Why, 
then," Patanjali asks, “are we told in this aiftra 
toapply vun or ata to Vasudeva?" One reason 
may be, he says, that the word is put in here in 
order to indicate that in speaking of Vasudeva 


| and Arjona together the name of Viisudeva 
bhishya, under a tértita on Pan. I]. 3. 36, that— 


should always be used first. Or, he goes on, 


to | this word Vasudeva is the name of the Divine 
his uncle: asddhur mdtele Krishwah. In the 


being, and not of a Kshatriya; i. ¢. Vasudeva 
is to be taken here, in his capacity as a god 
and not in his capacity as a mere Kshatriya : for 
in this latter capacity the nanie comes under 


. the other rule.* 


{ have thus brought together seven passages 


- from a work written in the middle of the second 


century before Christ which show that the sto. 
ries about Krishna and his worship as a god are 
not so recent as European scholars would make 
them. And to these I ask the attention of those 
who find in Christ a prototype of Krishna, and 
in the Bible the original of the Bhagvadgita, 


and who believe our Poranic literature to be 


merely a latergrowth. If the stories of Krishun 
and Bali, and others which I shall notice here- 
after, were current and popular in the second 
century before Christ, some such works as the 
Harivafiéa and the Purinas must have existed 
then. 
“materia ee) fee ngeemergpanTa 

pra rareTe at are arcane farm | ratte Feira a a 
TTT a TH Tl ......8e ae Fates aTgeaT- 


=e Tira Teche aT Ne eParear Hirer 
ay wram: | 
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TRANSLATION OF THE 27rm CANTO OF THE PRITHIRAJA RASAU OF 
CHAND BARDAL. 
BY THE REV. A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE, PH. D., TUBINGEN. 
Revdtata Prastdva. 


(Dohd.) Having conquered Devagiri the warrior 
Chimand Rio returned, Jay! Jay ! thus all poets, 
spproaching, spoke the king’s praises. Meeting 
with king Prithirdj, Rao Chimand said; 
have a mind to go to Reviitatn, then there is a 
capital herd of elephants in the forest there. 

(Kavitfa.) With the drops of the sweat of his 
forehead, Sankar (Siva) made the king of ele- 
phants; giving him the name Airdpati, he gave 
him to the king of the gods (Indra) to ride upon; 
he (the elephant) worrying the host of the Diinavas 
rejoiced the heart of Umi. She, being pleased, 
created a beautiful female elephant and presented 
her to him to be with him. His offspring be- 
coming embodied have spread in the forest of 
Revitata. Dihima meeting with his liege lord 
narrated this story. 

(drilla.) Four. kinds of clephants are seen in the 
forest—good, bad, wild, and of the common kind. 
The king (then) asked the poet Chand, How did 
these vehicles of the gods come on the earth ? 

(Kevitia.) In the neighbourhood of Himflayn 
there is a tall wild fig-tree one hundred yojanas 
in circumference; its boughs used to be broken 
by the elephants, and often, blind with rut, the 
elephants destroyed the garden of a good sage, 
Dirghatapiri by name. He, seeing this, cursed 
them, inflamed with rage. Thus, removed from 
the skies, their bodies became weak, and they 
were caught (to serve) as vehicles to men. Thus, 
ssid Kavichand to the Lord of Sambhari, the ecle- 
phants of the gods came to live on earth. In, the 
south-eastern country, in the midst of a forest, 
there is a cavern and a large charming lake with 
clear water and a host of lotuses. There the herd 
of the cursed elephants are playing night and day. 
There also Pilakivya, a young man, is living, a 
prince of sages. These made an exceeding friend- 
ship one with the other. RAmapida, the Lord of 
Sambhari, going to hunt, canght the elephants 
with snares and brought them to Champfpur. 

(Dohd.) On account of the separation from 
Pilakiivya, their bodies became very thin. Then 


the good sage, coming there, made the elephants | 


six times as fat (as before), 

(Gdthd.) Young shoots, pollen, leaves, barks, 
twigs, flowers, fruit, bulbs, pods, and bods and 
Pal: RAS a ee a AM ber anton Bs eta 


Tf you | 





Toots he gave them,‘and thus made the bodies of 


the elephants fat again. 

(Kavitta.) Seeing the Brahmarshi doing penance 
(fap), Maghaviin (Indes) trembled. For the pur- 
pose oF alluring him, the Lord (Indra), bethinking 
himeelf of the beautiful Rambhi,* despatched her 
(to him). The ascetic cursed her, and she was 
born on earth as n female elephant. 

A certain devotee (jafi), Kramabandhi by name, 
became marked (Iakhita) in sleep, Coming to that 
place and bending her trunk, that she-clophant 
took up the seed in a bag and puta portion of it 
in her lap; and thos, says (the poet) Chand, the 
good sage Pilakdvys was born. 

(Dohd.) For this reason that sage was bound 
with exceeding affection to the clophants, Thus 
Chand spoke to the Lord Pithd (Prithiraj), giving 
him the whole story in detail. 

(Aavifta.) Listen, O Raji PrithirAj! the forest 
is beantiful, and the herd of elephants in fine 
numbera in Revitata. If the prince (vir) hare a 

taste for a carriage of ivory (7), then you may 
indulge in capital sport by stopping egress on all 
sides, Singhvatta ond the Lord of Dilli, you two 
kings should go for sport. There is plenty of 
water and wells,and musk-deer and cattle, and 
birds, and hills. O Lord Chahnvin, beliove one 
who has seen it; it cannot possibly be described ; 
(it 16) a present of the gods. 

(Dohd.) Having heard from Rio Chimand that. 
a mishap had befallen the Lord Pang (the king of 
Kanguj, Jaya Chandra), and that the place (i. «. 
Revitata) was delightful, Chahuvin arose and 
went forth, 

(Kavitia.) When king Prithiraj, the mighty, rose 
to examine the southern country, all the chiefs 
and lords of the country approached and touched 
the feet of Chahuviin, There met him Bhan with 


_ his suite (visteri); there mot him the lord Khat- 
| todalgarhi; there met him the Rao of Nandipur, 


there met him the lord of Revi himself, In the 
forest there were plerity of deer, lions, and ele- 
phants, and the lord (i. Prithiraj) amused himself 
with hunting them. In the city of Lahor there ruled 
the Sultan; from thence a letter was received :— 

¢ “Khdén Tartir Maraf Khan, having taken 
the Shah's pdn into his hand, f has caused all. 
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the druma to beat against the land of Chniu- 
rdn.” 

“(Sdiaha.) Listen, Lord! having beaten drums 
and prepared the army of the great warrior Gori, 
the (idl 7) Tartéir MAérif has arranged it in four 
divisions (Chafurang)* the S&hib Shih ia not 
bringing only one army; 6 second one is 
ready." f 

(Doha) Taking Ahibeli fruit in his hand, the 
infidel Tartir, in order to confirm his resolution 
(masurafti), has read against thee a verse of the 

(Kundelid.) The valiant (var) Musif Tartér Khan, 
eager to gaina hero's death (has said): I have 


broken the fort of Lahor; I shall also capture | 
| Of roots compared with the tree” (7?) ‘Then says 


Dilli in a night ond a day; listen to this, Sultan; 


Pandir is (traly) a feller of corpses; (for) the 


hosta of Chahurviin shall fall; do not be troubled 
in your mind; for the king (Prithiraj) has ar- 
ranged a hunting expedition. The lord of Ghuz- 
ni then gave the command and all went away 
after havingt touched the Musdf. (End of the 
letter.) | 

(Dohd-) Chahuvin aroseand marched forth, mak- 
ing stages of six koe distance (mur). To Chandvir 
Pandtr ho gave a letter of authority. To meet 
the host of Gori Lord he went straight into the 
Panjab; from both sides, East and West, they 
joined the Chahuvanand tho Sultfin. Messengers 
went to Kananj; they arrived in that place; a 
detailed account of Chahuviin they told fully to 
Kamadhajj. “Having come to Revitata, Cha- 
huvin heard about the great Gori, that in great 


secrecy the Sultin haa prepared an army; 
for his spies (diifa) have informed him that the 


Sambhal! Raja is enjoying fine sport in Revatata, 
where in the country around (pddhar) there is 
to be found plenty of fine animals." (End of mes- 
eago to Kananj). 


(Kawitia.) All chiefs (Simanta) met togetber.§ 


Naresar thus propounded his advice. “ The host 
of the Shih is tenfold; it is well prepared in 
four divisions; and his own mind is resolved 


(saj¢ wr). Do not blunder in your counsel; con- 


sider this good advice; our forces sre smaller; 

consider what the end will be; as quickly as pos- 
sible you must take leave of life; the Gori has 
| ‘his host with great thought; but in 
a battle fhe host of Prithirij is powerful; don't 
you make any delay (or contention among your- 
-selvea).” Hearing the words of Pajjain Rao, Parsang 
smiled. Deva Rio Vaggari drew back his foot : 


; Here one line omitted. 


Translation doubtful. 
Maree At ngs of obwinanc and obdinoe 
ie Prithir4j, as council of war. 


1 Omitted wry arer Farrar? 








to fight and to dis, * 
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“ As quickly as possible take leave of the’ body ; 
troly a valiant word he speaks. The sword is 
drawn and wafting, as the leaves of o tree shake; 
the Sultdn has collected (hia forces) and is before 
our very face; the Lord of Dilli must make up an 
army; the host of warriors and the resolutions of 
the Chiefs must now bo made an example.” 

Says Kio Pajjtin : “T have come out-to rid us 
of the Tartér. I, in the southern country, have 
put to fight the host of Jadavn; Ihave been en- 

.in war together with Rio Chimand; and 
with Babhan|| and with the valiant Bargijar. 
The army of Chahuviin is a host of valiant 4arriors : 
what (in comparison) do you count the Gori's host? 
they are like Bhim and Kaurava. What is a heap 


Jait Paivir: “ Listen toadvice, O Réja Prithirij; it 
ig a war with Gort Shih. 0 Lord! let us remember 
the fate of the fort of Lahor ; let the king be pleased 


to collect together his whole army, and let him send. 


lettera to his best dependants (ye gq) and 
relations (qzpqz) and friends ; this, Sir, is the advice 


of us Chiefs; or whatever advice you, Lord, think 


best, (that be taken); (only) let our goods be safe, 
and our doty and our glory be as they ought to 
be; and tha light of our lord be bright like that 
in the heavens.” “Wih! wih!" said Ram the 
Raghuvanéa, and indignantly calling out. ho arose: 
“ Listen, all ya chiefs! the Shih is come; his forces 
have started ; an elephant and a lion and a brave 
man, wherever he is opposed, there ha fights; of 
seasonable or unseasonable he knows nothing; hoe is 
slipped into the mire of shame ;™ we chiefs do not 
know deliberation; we hold but one daty, that of 
dying. The Sultdn's army has been first collect- 
ed; shall we now collect? whatis the use of it" 


(The other Chicfa say?) “O Gijar, you Gafwir ; 


playing the king is no advice; you dio your- 


| selfand the lord will be destroyed; what is the 


use of such a prospect; all servants of Chahuvin 
flee to their country and enjoy themselves in 
their forta; then what can our master do alone 
in the battle? The learned, the soldier, the poet, 


are the ornaments sround a king, as the black 
bees round the head of the elephant; when he 
disperses them by (flapping) his ears, ho appears 
beautiful,” 

(Dohd.) “ Disgrace falls upon us by going into 
contention ; before us is the war with the Sultén; 
let us now consider sey this advice, namely, 

Let us observe. The 
ie, ak 

ant tHe is ashamed of the doctrine thas discretion is 
* Hore ends the account of the council of war. Thare 


were two counselled immediate action ; 
Prithird} should edvaoe cies the saemy with whatever 


| that moment; 
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horses of the lord of Gayni ana of Prithirij. Their 
noise sounds on the side of the Chahuviin and 
of the Sultéin.” 

Let there be eleven syllables, made up of paria 
of five and six (in each line); and let the long and 


the short ones be placed alike (in them); Kanta- 


eobhé is the name of this noble metre. 
(Kantasobhd,.) The boree with his coat of mail (?) 
movea about prancing, just like Indoj ‘Mars) 
| with tightened wing (F). This comparison Kavi 
Chand draws,—prepared like the wind in the car 
of the apes (fF) When ho rises on his hind legs, 
he appears like a bedstead placed turned up. He 
begina to fly from the earth, taking a leap; his 
hoofs of gold make a sound, in front is bound a 
necklace of many gold pieces and o chamar re- 
splendent when moved. by the air, appearing as if 
eight plancta and stars with yallow heads (pay- 


poses his legs and contorts his body, as. prostitute | 
ber and Habash Khin 


walks on seeing her paramour. Over his face the 
strong horse wears a heavy veil; as 0 respectable 
woman pats on a veil when she walke out. These 
few comparisons have been made by me; the 

swiftness (of the horse) neither the wind nor the 
(Kundaliyd.) The clock in the house strack nine; 
the king rising goes to his palace. Half of the night 
had passed when a messenger arrived; the mes- 
senger arrived, and hastily awoke the king. (His 
message.) “Tho Singh (Gori ?) haa abandoned his 
hesitation ; the Shah is resolved in his mind ; with 
#000 strong elephants and 18 lakhs of foot-soldiers 
the Shih Gori stood at a distance of 7 koe when 9 
o'clock struck.” 

(Dohd.) Chahuviin read the letter. Chand (Pan- 
dir) having left the house did no more return; for 


in the soul of brave men a desire after the en- | 
joyment. of mukti (i.e. death in battle) springs | 


Great din in the Hmdu hosts now. rm- 

anfed. when they put on their armour. The 
noise became tenfold stronger when the kettle- 
_ drums resounded against the enemy, Despatched 
by, the lord Vivasd, a messenger arrived at 
(his message) “having put his 
army in order, the gallant Gori has crossed tho 
river. Gori, the lord, arranged hia army 
im five divisions, in order to crogs the river. 


BP 





| lightnings darting in the clouds; they protect 


| darbar. | 
(Kavitla.) Khiin MArdf Tuttir and Khan Khilchi 


were joined together; with chamar and umbrella — 
clean (Garay fy 7) they % wore concentrated in o 


| hurrying about in great hurry. 


onsself off. 
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| round army (a phalanx fF), For guns, and balla, and 
the jambiirs (for fixing the guns) o collection of 
strong elephants under command of Noir Ehfin 
Hajib and Nor Mahamad was made. Vazir Khin 
Gori and Khin Khin Hajrati Ehin prepared the 
second army, hurrying to and fro; there also stood 
Sajrat Khan, 

The Sultén himself hurried about, and the Sul- 
téin's princely son EKhin Paida Mabmdd arranged 
the warriors in the carly morning; Khbin Mangol 
Lalari, who drawa twenty daggers, and the four- 
sworded qyqzy Sabdj (F)) who takes the life of the 
encmies with his arrows. Jalingir Ehin, the 


lord of the world, Khin Hinddbar the sportive, 


together with Pachhimi EKhiéin Pathin ore there 
The FPathans sre 
hurrying about, Khiin Ismin in command of tro 
armoured horsemen, and Keli Khin in command 
of the elephants, making o tioist in the whole 
army of the Shah. There is Khin Kliorsani Buab- 

bin, the chief of the negro 
chamberlains, who is prouder than the whole 
world. In front of them are cight strong elephanta, 
before whose rage swordsmen give way. If any- 
thing is produced withont the five ingredicnts.+ 
then a battle may take place without defent. 

The Shih arranged the rear-cuard thos: (?) 
he placed there thirty gunrdians (FRreq)- Alam 
Khan, the pride of the world, Khin Ajbakk the 
exile, and the little Marff, the agent (7777), and 
Khin Dustam, the Bajrangi.t Against the army of 
the Hindus the Shih set out to battle with his 
warriors; pressing forward with his army he 
raised & noise; thus the vanguard (or standard 
(fer) of the Shih crossed over. Tho warriors of 
Sambhali; the lord of the chiefs, fariously came 
down upon him, one warrior upon the other (thus 
falling). 

(Dohd.) In anger were all the chiefs (Sdmanta) ; 
with fury was filled Prithirij. Til then Pandir 
maintaining his ground kept at bay the battle- 
array of the Shuih. 

(Chand Bhujangi.) Where the chicfs (fr) of the 
Shah's vanguard crossed over, there Pandir 





| fixed his spear and lay in wait; tho Sahib Shih 
Gori formed his elephants inte order of attack ; 


violently they push rnd are pushed forward in 
close array ; both religionists (c= 2t7) draw their 
curved swords, reembling kore (millions) of 


themeelves with the border of their shields against 
the spears of their enemies, as the naked ndga- 
women with the bordera of the clonds; the 

* i frcm Macl{ht WE to act pompooaly, to show 


+ i.e. the fire elements—oarth, water, fire, mir, okie. 
¢ Having a tilak, or mark, of a bajra or thangerboll. 
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diibeliovers (nlechha) roar as, turning about, they! 
come on, a8 pigeons turning a circuit settle down. 
The spears eplit breasts, destroying all shape, os 
when fishes stick half in » net; when absorbed 
in the fight, they move, as when geese (fq) fly; 
they are excifed (lit. whetied by the juice of 
heroism) by the fight as when they are playing 
at charaggdn®; spears strike heads, brains aro 
seattered about and crows feast upon it (the 
particles of brain), which has the appearance of 
rice (7). The gallant warriors valiantly cry, Slay ! 
the arrows rain down as a shower from the clouds. 
Five fell on the side of Pandir; Chand (Pandir) 
himself escaped; then only advanced Gori Shih 
with his vanguard (or standard). 

(Kavitia.) The vanguard of the Shih crossed 
over: Pandir Luthipar was defeated; Chand with- 
drew hitnself leaving his five companions on the 
path. Seeing this event, a messenger approached 
to Chohuvin: (his message) “Against theo the 
agsurance (ef{?) of the Sultin Gori, the lord of 
mc (narind), has increased. The chief, the brave 
Mirif, pressing forward, has joined his five corps 
(of forces) together. Five mur (F) kos from La- 
hor the unbeliever joined battle.” 

“(Dohd.) The warrior, full of anger and of re- 
venge, falling has gone to heaven; then art 
the son of Bomes yar, when thou Best bound the 
Sultin.” 

Wise locd accauued kis avey wi tha Forme a 


thou | 
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 erescent (hanaraaieiat the nuble lord Pri- 


thirdy; Shih Gori arranged his army without much 
observation of rules (*). 

(Kevitia.) Mangal Panchami was given to Pri- 
thirij as the day of battle; he made incantations 
to aha and Keté to remove evil and produ: 
auspiciousness. Ashfa Chakra Yogint and the 
transit of Bharani are auspicious for war; Guru 
Panchami and Revi Panchami ore inauspicious 
for the tlhule-marked+ horse of the lord. Indu 
and Hudka make war prosperous with the trident 
and the disc in their hands, An suspicious hour 
the king selected, and marched forth; the’ valiant 
one at the rising of Krur (Mercury or Saturn).t 

(Déhed.) Which of the servants of the lord can 
describe his pain, oh ! brother Kavi Chand ? 

(Eevitia.) Warriors long forthe morn, as the male 
and fotnale goore (chakravdka) long for the aun; 
warriors long for the morn (a4 men wish to obtain 
heaven by the force of the intellect ?); warriors lopg 
for the morn, as the lonely lover (viyogf) longs 
for the morn; warriors long for the morn, os the 
sick man longs for it; they longed in every way 
for the morn, as the beggar longs forking Karan ;§ 








- Prithir&j longed for the morn, as a faithful widow 


(eatf) longa to embrace the body of her husband. 

(Chhand Dandmdif.) When the night turned into 
morning and the moon appeared red and waned: 
(then the warriors were full with fary and filled 
with desire after the play of war) (°). || 





ANOTHER VERSION OF THE STORY OF THE HOOPOE. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C. 8. 


The following version, from a Syro-Arnbie source, 
of the Spanish legend of the Hoopoo (Ind, Ant, 
August 1873, p. 229) was furnished by an English 
friend -— 

When Solomon was on a certain journey on his 
enchanted throne, which moved whithersoever he — 
bade it, the rays of the sun scorched the back 
of his neck. He requested certain vultures, 
flying near, to shade him with their wings, 
which they chorlishly refused; but the hoopoes 





¢ Hess taro Vines omitted. 
§ ic. Earga, a renowned hero in the MahSbharata, king 


volunteered their services in that behalf in- 
stead. Then Solomon cursed the vultures, that 
they should never have any covering to their 
necks; but he thanked the hoopoes, and bade 
them ask for whatever boon they would. The 
king of the hoopoes would have asked for some- 
thing that pleased himself, but-his wife over- 
bore him, and made him ask for the golden 
crests, with the result detailed in the Spanish 


story. 

for any criticisms or suggestions as to much places by Hindl 
behidare the text is at wasabi Gaaces of on by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


Jaxtanr, 1574.) 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE FESTIVAL OF 
KRISHNAJANMASHTAMI. 





Translated from fhe German of Prof. A. Weber. © 


The most difficult point in connection with the 
festival of the birthday of Krishna, as we have 
now described it, lies clearly in the deeeription, 
and particularly in the pictorial representation, of 
him asa suckling at his mother’s breast, and in 
the homage pail to the mother, represented as 
lying on # couch in a cow-house, who has borne 
him, “the lord of the world,” in her womb. 
Such a representation of the god is a strange con- 
trast to the other representations of him—tothat of 
the epos, for example, in which he appears as a 
warrior hero—and ia, moreover, the only thing of ita 
kindinIndiat. Again the pictorial representation of 
the festival differs in various details from the usual 
legends about Krishna's birth in a way which it is 
difficult to explain. The inquirer is therefore not 
surprised if external grounds present themselves 
in explanation of this unique phenomenon, which 
give probability to the supposition that we hare in 
this festival something transferred from outside, 
and retained, in spite of the incongrnities it has 
given rise to, in the form in which it was received. 


And such grounds are, as a matter of fact, suffi- 


ciently numerous, 

For the various points of contact which, apart 
altogether from the hitherto unnoticed festival of his 
birthday, the legends of Krishna have in common 
with Christian legends, attracted, centuries ago, 
the notice of Europeans, especially of the mis- 
sionaries. LP, Georgi, whoexpressly raised this 
question in his Alphabetum Tibetanum (Romo, 1762), 
pp. 253-263, begins by appealing to a P. Cassianus 
Maceratensis and to De Guignes { as ngreeing 
with him in the opinion that ‘ Krisnu’ is only “o 
corruption of the name of the Saviour; the decds 
correspond wonderfully with the name, though they 


Se SSS re 
s This is the third section of Prof f. Weber's 

read before Berit Aine der 
Wi insenschaften on the 17th J Tone See “In the two 





Professor gives (1) the sources forthe | 


coding sections the 
festival and (3) an Se ee of the festival. 
Tn tho fourth and 


have been impiously and cunningly polluted by 


_ most wicked impostors.” He supposes that the 


borrowing took place from the “apocryphal books 
concerning Jesus Christ,” and especially from the 
Manichwans; hut his proofs aré very wild. He 
derivesthenames Ayodhy’, Yudhishthira, Yadava, 
from Juda, Gomatf from Gethsemane, Arjuna from 
John (Joannes), Durvisas from Peter (Petrus). 


Sir William Jones also, though of course holding 


aloof from such extravagances, goes the length of 
asserting (As. Hes. L. 274) that “the spurious 
gospels, which abounded in the firat ages of Chris- 
tianity, had been brought to India, and the wildest 
part of them repeated to the Hindus, who ingrafted 
themon the old fable of Ceanva, the Apollo of 
Greece.” Bot against this view § considerations of 


all kinds presented themselves, and especially, aa 


is evident, of a theological kind, resting on the pn- 
willingness to recognize in the lascivious Krishna- 
colt any reflex of Christian ideas ; considerations 


_ confirmed bythe opinion then prevalent of the high 


antiquity of the Indian mythology, and so justified 
for the time, 
The Carmelitemonk P, Paullinoa 8. Bartolomaeo, 


| in his Systema Brahmanicum (Rome, 1791, pp. 147, 


152) waa the most vigorous opponent, and his chief 
argument was that “ these events must be referred 
to a thousand yeara and more before Christ.” 
It is noteworthy that Kleuker, in his treatise on 
the history and the antiquities of Asia (Riga, 1797), 
4,70. after giving an account of the polemic di- 
rected by P. Paulino against “ those who find all 
sorts of things in the story of Krishna, and espe- 
cially the false account given in the apocryphal 
gospels of the history of Jesus," saya very shrewd- 
ly. ||“ Tean easily believe that the story didnot take 
shite port | tatht bent param bdlah Shashthike! rak. 
bere eet DS) 23 
ed, Lan Rot know where De Guignes expressed -himesif to 


Potier, Mythologie T. 44, nk Menthin thes 
ror Kiliya Aredia the tradition of the bret 
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de raicia hoes egepiacenaia but it is quite pos 
sible that it has borrowed something from them,” 
Still the opinion of those who were opposed to any 
relation whatever between the two remained in 
the ascendant. Edw. Moor, in his Hindoo Pantheon 
(London, 1810), adheres,—in accordance with the 
view from which he started (Pref, p. xi.), that the 
mythological legends of the Indians have been the 
sources “ whenee have been derived the fabled and 
deities of Greece and Italy und other heathen 
people of the West,"—to the view of Sir W. Jones — 
that (p. 24)) not only the name of Krishna, 
but alao “the general outline of his story, were 
long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and pro- 
hably to the time of Homer.” For all that, he 
cannot resist making the observation, with refer- 
ence to the beautiful picture he gives on plate 59, 
“ Crishna nursed by Devaki,” that this “ beautiful 
and highly finished picture may easily remind 
us of the representations by Papists of Mury and 
the infant Jesus.” 

Creuzer, in his * Symbolik’ (9rd ed., Leipzig, 1837) 
rejects, although he quotes Klewker, all Christian 
parallels; but with them he rejects the parallels 
with Greek and Homan divinities, and is more in- 
clined to see traces of the Egyptian mythsof Osiris. 
‘Guigniaut, in his translation of Crenzer’s work 
(Paris, 1895; I. 212, 293), refers Moor’s picture not 
to Krishna but to Buddha. In more rocent times 
there have been special theological reasons un- 
“favourable to the discussion and decision of this 
question. Writers seem really to arta neeyenl 2 
the sanctity of Christianity will be lost if somethin 


























slemic in hia work ‘Krishna et aa 





horrowed froin it is found in the Krishnaoale | 


| the purpose of sree the Christian religion.” 


He thinks moreover that the Brahmans “ were 
not the people to voyage in search of foreign 
systems, ® or to give the night of amar 
to foreign religions,” t Yet even he ia compelle 

to admit that they ™ Tit Pas ita ee an 
early date some of the ideas which were, 80 to 
speak, floating in the ancient world,” and indeed 
he assumes that they condescended to “ borrow 
from the philosophy of Alexandria and to allow 
themselves to be influenced by Christian dogma.” 





Wollheim olso discusses the mutter essentially 


from the same theological standpoint (Myth. des 
Alten Indien, Berlin, 1856, p. 65): “If we must,” 
says he, “compare Krishna with a known God 

[as ifthat were the point nt issue), let us take 
not the founder of cur religion, who is too pure 


and exalted to admit of such « ‘comparison, 
but rather the Apollo of the Greeks. And of 
| special interest in this reapect is a letter which 


Al. 7. Humboldt wrote me with reference to my 


| previous paper on Krishna's birthday, in’ trans- 


mitting a copy of which I seem to have 
alluded to a rumour T had heard on good authority 


that W. v. Humboldt “had certain theological 


considerations with reference to the discussion of 
this subject. I give this letter in a note.t 


In the “ priest-ridden kingdom of the leopards” 


itself, aa Al. v. Hamboldt calls it in this letter, 


some voices have been heard lntely which bear 
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supposition with regard to “Krishna's triumph 
over the great serpent Kiliya” as “borrowed 
from the triumph of Christ over Satan.” ‘But in 
the case of two other legends he assumes partly 
“a travestic of Christianity,” partly a direct 
borrowing from the Gospel.® And an anonymous 
reviewer of Wheeler's book in the Atheneum, 
No. 7076 (Aug. 10, 1867), pp. 168, 169 speaks much 
more decidedly. This writer is not content with 
the similarity octween the names Krishna and 
Christ, Yadu and Juda, and the interpretation of 
Devaki as “ Divine Lady ;" but, a la P. Geargi, he 
connects Yagodd and Vasudeva with Joseph, + 


and Gokula with Gosher. In the comparison of the — 


matter of the legends also, which he takes from 
the Bhagavata Pur, there is much that is very 
wonderfol. The resalt he reaches is that “ jt must 
be admitted that there are most remarkable eoin- 


of Christ. This being the cage, and there being 
proof positive that Cliristianity was introduced 


into India at an epoch when there is good reason — 


to suppose the episodes which refer to Krishna 
were inserted in the Mahd Bhdrata, the obvious 
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For however obscure the older history of the 
Krishm-colt still is, this much is certain, that it 
rests on the following bases. First we find Krishna: 


son of Devakt, in the Chdndogyopanishad, 5, 17, 5: 


(3, 17, 5in Roer, p. 221, Rajendra LAla Mitra, p. 63) 
as the cager scholar of Ghora Angirasa (see Colebr.- 
Mise. Bes. IT. 197 ; Ind. Stud. 1, 190). Nuy,wemay 
perhaps go higher. In the eighth mandala of 
the Nikeamhita there is a gdyairt song to the 
two Asvins (8, 74) with a refrain which shows s 
certain amount of artistic effort, whose Poet calls 
himself, in vy. 2 and 4, Krishna. Tho Anukramani 
of the Rik. attributes also to him the two following 
hymns to the Advins (8, 75, 76), and three hymns 
to Indra (10, 42-44); it calls him an Angitass, and 
the Sdukhay, Brdhmana 30, 9 agrees fully with | 
it in reference to 10, 492, 43.¢ Now in these 
two last hymns there is very special reference to 
games with dice (derana), so that the supposition 
that we have here to do with the son of devak?, 
female player,’ § is an admissible one, though of 
course ho great weight can as yet be laid on it. 
As corresponding to the passage in the Chdn- 
dogyop, there might have been adduced, so 
long.as we bad not on exact text, a passage in the — 
Atmaprabodha-Upan. whore Krishna Devakiputra, 


| in Anquetil du Perron’s words, appears as “ dactus 


factus et doctos amicos habens” (see Ind. Stud, 

I, 190; TT, 8, 9). But from the original,|| as we have 

it now, we can see clearly enough the secondary 

character of the passage and of the whole Upani- 

shad. | 

connected ith thy way ol later Krivhna- mot be 
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The next phase of Krishna Devakiputra after 
that of the eager scholar in the Chand, Up. is that 
of the brave hero and warrior of the Vrishmi race in 
which we find him in the Maid Bidrata, and on 
account of which, for example, at the sacrifice of 
Yudhishthira (2, 1332, 1373, 1384), although him- 
self not a king, he receives before all the assembled 
kings the gift of honour (argha) dug to the 
worthiest. Bat in the same epos he appears further 
as already exalted to semi-divine rank as the wise 
friend and counsellor of Pandava, of supernatural 
power and wisdom.* Whatever may have been 
the causes of this exaltation (and unfortunately 
they are still beyond our knowledge), this much is 
certain, that it had already taken place at the 








time when the Indian sages, who according to an — 


episode of the same epos, made ao pilgrimage to 
the Svetadvipa, the white island,t found there 


* Compare pe quoted by Lassen, If, 1108, from 
sn tapes of Kumiragupta (whom , rhe 
to tall: ! 





o have lived till but Bhan Digi, in the Journal af the B, 
A. &. Soc. No. . 


this point Rimatip. Up. pp. 377, 278; the 

word many also mean the “ Inland of the white ron.” 

t Just as the Greeks songht and found echoes of their 
evorywhere. 


other places of the Maha BAdr. 


a ah qploite as an infant I find 


; 





presented now with four arms, now wit 


: - who 
) who is 
i either 


| with cight, | 
case holding in one hand a book (! pustakam : the “ Book 


wna i M time a mark of 


he Jew am -) ity of Kris 
ct Vishnu, in the Mrichha batt Bat in Kilighea's wor 
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|| Bndine with his exaltation to Vishnu’s place, ia which 


Muhammadans 
pand Christian), in another a rosary (alsharttra).— 
oe ae reference to the i rahe 





the worship of Christ the son of the divine maiden 
in fall bloom, which must have appeared [ to 
them os a guarantes for the propriety of the 
semi-divine exaltation of their own Krishra theson 
of Devaki, § and had az its natural consequence 
ita consolidation and wider extension.|| That 
this is the true state of the casc, and that the 
present Krishna-worship in India rests also es- 
sontially on that pilgrimage of Narada and the 
fruitless journey, as it is represented, of his three 
predecessors Ekata, Dvita, Trita to the Svetadvipa, 
undertaken, in obedience to an invisible voice, in 





order to learn there the monotheistic doctrine of 


ita white inhabitants, the doctrine of the unity 
of the divine power,—the ehinta,—of which the 
episode in the twelfth book of the Mahd Bhdrata 
has fortunately preserved the legendary account, 
can scarcely admit of a doubt, since on the one 
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hand proof has been furnished us by the edition of 
the Nidrada-Poiicharatra in the Bibliotheca Indica 
(by Rey. K. M. Banerjes, Calc. 1965) that in re- 
membrance of that pilgrimage an important part 
in the Krishna ® ritual is still devoted to the honour 
of Narada, of the sea of milk, and of the Syeta- 
dvips; and onthe other it has been ascertained 
from Ballantyne's edition of the Sandilyasdird 
that the commentator to that work, Svapnedvara, 
refers for the peculiar doctrins of this work con- 
cerning bhakti, the power of faith, to the same 
legend, and indicates the Svetadvfpa as the true 
home of that doctrine: see p. 30. 56-58 604 

Tt is, therefore, on the ground of these facts, 
not so much the direct influence of the legends 
lying at the foundation of the Krishna-cult proper, 
or the sectarian honour paid to Krishna ag the one 
god, but independent appropriations which may 
or may not have been made under the influence 





of missionary efforts, but which in cither casa 
have been made from the side of the Indians them. 


selves in an essentially independent way, and have 
therefore had a special Indian growth. In a similar 
way the Taipings in China in the present day have 
made a religion for themselves, however moch they 
have been carried along by direct Christian influ- 
ence, The legend by its whole tenor shows us that a 
‘felt want," so to speak, which indeed is a charac- 


teristic of the Indians, the earnest striving after 


religions enlightenment, led to‘tha appropriation 
of the sole saving power of faith in the one god 
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| them; if in course of time the sensu: 


to 
an 


| Krishya, and if at the samo time the way was 
| smoothed for the reception of other material of a 


purely legendary character, and especinlly for 
the wonderful accounts of the birth of Christ 
among the shepherds and hia childhood among 
of the Indians, proceeding along paths of its own, 
has been led to passionateand licentious descriptions 
of Krishm’s loves among the shepherdessep? ; if it 
be really tho case that “in consequence of this 
misunderstanding and misapplication, the story 
of Christ, the companion of shepherds, has done 
immense harm to Indian morality,” § still no one 
will be so perverse as to wish to lay the burden 
of that on Christinnity—the people of India them- 
selves are in fault, 

Nor can it be any reproachto Christianity if some 
isolated and deserted posts of missionary activity 
have gradually disappeared, as I have suggested 
in reference to a legend which tells of an incarna- 
tion of Siva as ‘the white one’ (évsta), in which he, 
according to the Vityw. Pur. (Wilson, see Works, 
ITT, 148-9) is to appear at the beginning of the Kali- 
yugs in order to teach the Brahman (see Ind. Stud. 
J, 421, TT, 398). Aclear picture of what Christian 





| Missions, in cases where they -had continuons 


support from home, could do even in India, ia 
afforded by the Thomas Christians on the coast 
of Malabar, who, as is wall known, upto the time 
when the Jesuit persecution broke out against them, 
had by their pure morality taken a high place 
within the Indian commnnity.(To be condinwed.) 
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The mission of Mr. Griffithsto Ajanté,tocopy some | 


noticed (Vol. IT, pp. 152-3). Under harassing diffi- 
culties and obstructions he has done hia work well ; 
17th May last with such assistance as he was allow- 
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ed, and that much crippled by malarionus fever—at a 
total cost ofonly Rs. 4,669-14-9, he has succeeded in 
| Scouring excellent copies of four large wall-paint- 
ings covering 122 square feet of canvas, 160 panels 
of ceiling aggregating perhaps 280 square fect, 16 
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* And has from that made its way into the Riima-ritual ; 
conf. my paper on the Kimatap. pp. 277, 278, 260. 
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mention of this I remember, vr. 88, 115, 117 where the 


As noted in Subandha's Mdearadatit (Hall, p. O4; Indie. 
che Steeifen, p. 380), and after them the Bidgapata Pur. 

I may refer to the action aguirist the sect of the Mahd. 
| No. 18, pp. 406, 
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‘The following extracts from Mr. Griffiths’ inter- 


esting Report will convey some idea of the char- — 


acter of the frescoes and the style in which they 
are executed :—The artists who painted them, he 
anys, “ were gianta in execution. Even on the verti- 
cal sides of the walls some of the lines which were 


drawn with one sweep of the brush struck me as | 


being very wonderful; but when I saw long delicate 
curves drawn without faltering with equal prect- 
sion upon the horizontal surface of a ceiling, where 
the difficulty of execution is increased a thousand- 
fold—it appeared to me nothing less than miracu- 
lous. One of the students when hoisted up on the 
scaffolding, tracing his first panel on the ceiling, 
naturally remarked that some of the work looked 
like child's work—little thinking that what ap- 
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aE Didi Wak pails axed col eael aoe 
the capital with gorgeous ceremonies which he 
recounts, and thence carried in procession to the 


| mountains without fear; the road to which was 
| perfumed and decked with flowers for the oceasion ; 


and the festival was concluded by a dravantic 
representation of events in the life of Baddhbs illus- 
trated by scenery and costumes, with figures of 


elephants and stags so delicately coloured as to be 


undistinguishable from nature.” The fact of men. 


| taking part in and witnessing such sights aa de- 
| scribed above will account, in some measure, for 


peared to him, up there, as rough and meaningless | 


had been laid in by a cunning hand, 80 that when 
seen at ita right distance every touch fell into ite 
proper place, 

“The condition of mind in which these paintings 


at Ajanta were originated and executed must have | 


been very similar to that which produced the carly 
Italian paintings of the fourteenth century, as we 
find much thatisincommon. Little attention paid 
to the science of art—a general crowding of figures 
into a subject, regard being had more to the fruth- 
ful rendéring of a story than to a beautiful render- 
ing of it :—not that they discarded beauty, but they 
did not make it the primary motive of representa- 
tion. There is 2 want of sérial perspective—the 


parts are delicately shaded, not forced by light | 


and shade, giving the whole a look of flatness—a 
quality to be desired in mural decoration. 
“Whoever were the authors of these paintings, 
they must have constantly mixed with the world. 
Scenes of every-day life, such ag preparing food, 


carrying water, buying and selling, processions, | 


hunting-scenes, elephant-fights, men and women 
enguced in singing, dancing, and playmg on 


musical instruments, are most gracefully de- | 


picted upon these walls; and they could only 
have been done by men who were constant specta- 
torsofsuch scenes, by men of keen observation 


and retentive momories. The artista certainly | 


could not have observed one ote ten contmuaad- 


publia festivals. Ta etsy seckaipia thel bula cus 
under my observation, the action of the hands is 
wimirable and unmistakeable in conveying the 
i expression the artist intendod. 
= Sip Wimeencis Pennie ti hia work on Ceylon 
states that the Chinese traveller Fa Hian, who 
lived in the fifth century of the Christian era, de- 
wii nba eayeen nem RNa Pe CLOG 
monies which took place there, *The sacred tooth 





| the processional ecenées which. Bee painted om, the 


walls at Ajanti.” 

The first of Mr. Griffiths’ copies is a picture 8 
feet by 6 feet 3 inches. This painting is composed 
of a central figure of colossal size, and portions of 
ten others, seven of them being about life-size. In 


it he calls epecial attention to the drawing of the 


heads of two women in the left-hand corner, and 
the portion of the woman's face and arms on the 
right. “ Additional interest,” he remarks, “ attach- 
es to this picture from the fact that nearly all the 
ornaments which were used to adorn the person 


| are here in a very good state of preservation, and 


are most admirably drawn—especially the twist 
that is given to the string of pearls on the colossal 
figure—and those round the neck of the woman in 
the left-hand corner—and the chain round the 
neck of the figure to the right with an sccidental 
hitch in it. I would alao call attention to the 
drawing of the long pointed nails of the same figure, 
and also those of the colossal figure: many of the 
bracelets differ little in design from those now 
worn, and the white wreaths of flowers in the hair 
of the women are similarly worn by native women 
at the present day.” 


The second picture is 6} by 3} feet. “This sub- 


| ject has fourteen figures assembled under what 
appears to bea wooden canopy. Tho two seated 


male figures, who are profusely ornamented with 
jewels and flowers, are apparently engaged in o 
dispute,* while the others, principally women with 
long curly hair, are oager listenera. Parts of this 
picture are admirably executed. In addition to 
the natural grace and ease with which she is stand- 


| ing, the drawing of the woman holding a casket 


in one hand, and a jewel with « string of poarls 
hanging from it in the other, is most delicately 
and truly rendered. The same applies to the wo- 
man seated on the ground in the left-hand corner. 
The upward gaze ond sweet expression of the 
mouth are beautifully given. The left hand of the 
tenderness,” 

The third picture is a copy of a portion of the 


* Bee Mrs. Spiers’s Life in Ancient India (1856), p. 280. 
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painting on the right-hand wall of the antecham- 
ber to the sanctuary, and measures 7 fest by 4. “In 
this piece there are eight figures and portions of 
three others—all of which are seated or standing 
upon large lotus flowera with nimbi round the heads. 
The action of some of the figures, especially the 
standing ones, bears such a very striking resem- 
blance to what is characteristic of the figures in 
Christinn art that they might have been taken 
from some medimval church rather than from the 
caves of Ajanti. The delicate foliage which fills 
in the spaces between the figures will give some 
idea of the power of these old artists as designers, 
and also of their knowledge of the growth of 
plants.” 

The fourth picture, measuring 4 fect 11 inches 
by 4 feet S inches, is the only one not taken from 
Cave I Mr. Griffiths’ plan was to work out one 
cave thoroughly before proceeding to another; bat 


he deviated from it in this instance in order “to | 


secure some record, however imperfect, of thia 
the best piece of painting now remaining at Ajanta. 
For pathos and sentiment and the unmistakeable 
way of telling its story,” he says, “this picture, 
I consider, cannot be surpassed in the history of 
art. The Florentine could have put better draw- 
ing, and the Venetian better colour, but neither 
could hare thrown greater expression into it. The 
dying woman, with drooping head, half-closed 
eyes, and languid limba, reclineson a bed the like 
of which may be found in any native house of the 
present day, Sho is tenderly supported by a fe- 
male attendant, whilst another with eager gaze is 
looking into her face and holding the sick woman's 
arm as ifin the act of feeling her pulse. The expres- 
sion on her face is ono of deep anxiety, as she 
geems to realize how soon life will be extinct in 
one she loves. Another female behind is in at- 
tendance with a panini, whilst two men on tho left 
are looking on with the expression of profound 
grief depicted in their faces. Below are seated on 
the floor other relations, who appear to hare given 
up all hope, and to have begun their days of 
mourning,—for one woman has buried hor face in 
her hands and apparently is weeping bitterly.” 

“Is it unreasonable to infer that the peacock— 
a Christian symbol of the Resurrection—seen ir 
connection with this death-scene may have the 
game meaning attached to it here, especially as 
we meet with another symbol in the cares which 
bas entered largely into Christian art and which 
must have been borrowed from the East ?—I refer 
bo the nimbus.” 

Ofthe ceiling 131 panels-about a foot square 
to 4 feet 10 inches by 2 feet, have been copied— 





and a drawing has been made of the ceiling, show- 
ing what remains of the colouring upon it, and the 
positions of the panels copied. 

* Although a great portion of this ceiling is de- 


 stroyed, yet enough remains to give us the general 


arrangement of the whole. At first sight it ap- 
pears very complicated in design, but after a little 
study it will be seen how simply the whole thing 


| is arranged. Adhering to the idea of imitating 


their wooden originals, which idea pervades every- 
thing they did here, the Buddhists, in decorating 
this ceiling, merely adopted the principal divisions 
formed by the several timbers in one of their 
wooden floors: in fact the plan of this ceiling is 
nothing more than the plan ofa wooden floor taken 
from below,—or, to put it plainer, if another floor 
were added on to the present cave, the timbers 
which enter into the constraction of that floor, on 
looking up at them from below, would be repre- 
sented by the principal lines on this ceiling. 

“The space ig thus divided into a number of 
panels which are filled with ornament. This prin- 
ciple of division is carried out in every painted 
eciling that is still remaining of the Vihara caves 
at Ajanti with onc exception only, and that is Care 
XVI. where the principal arrangement consista of 
circles. Having thus divided the ceiling into a 
number of panels, with a.circle for varicty in the 
central division, we find these panels filled with 
ornament of such variety and beauty—where we 
have naturaliam and conventionalism so harmoni- 
ously combined—as to call forth our highest ad- 
Mmiration. For ddlicate colouring, variety of de- 
sign, How of line, and filling of space, I think they 
are unequalled, “Although every panel has boen 
thought out, and not a touchin one carelessly given, 
yet the whole work bears the impression of having 
been done with the greatest ease and freedom: not 
only freedom in execution, but also freedom of 
thought.” 

All the ornament in the smaller squares is 
painted alternately on a black and red ground. 
The ground-colour was firat laid in, and then the 
ornament was painted solidly over this in white: 
it was further developed by thin transparent co- 
loura over the white. 

In order fally to appreciate the copies of the 
paintings, it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
originals were designed and painted to occupy 
certain fixed positions, and were seen in a subdued 
light. Many of the copies of the panels on cloge 
inspection appear coarse and unfinished; but seen 
at their proper distance (never leas than sevuu feet 
a delicate pean” 

The moulds taken, Mr. Griffiths regrets, are not 
ao good ag they should be,—inasmuch as the two 
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men sent him were not equal to the work. The 


joints are coarse, and too great a freedom was 
taken in stopping up the undercuttings with clay 
—thus destroying that sharpness and crispness 
which characterizes much of the ornament here. 
The subjects moulded are chiefly in alto-rilievo, 


of buffaloes aud elephants engaged in fight—the 


action in all being most vigorously given. These 
with the elephant—for we find him carved and 
painted with a knowledge that is truly remark- 
able.” 

Among the drawings is one “giving a genoral 
plan of the cave with an elevation of each wall 
showing how much of the painting still remains,— 
how much was copied by Major Gill, and saved 
from the fire,—and how much was copied by me 
during the past seavon. I should not have known 
of the existence of the former if it had not been 
for a friend in Bombay who possesed photographs 
of them which he kindly lent me.” From this 
drawing it appears that much remains still unco- 
pied in Cave I. 

On the influcnce of these relica of ancient In- 
dian art on the students, Mr. Griffiths remarks— 





(Jaxvanr, 1874. 


“For the purposes of art education, no better 
examples could be placed before an Indian art stu- 
dont than those to be found in the caves of Ajanté, 
Here we have art with life in it;—human faces 
full of expression,—limbs drawn with grace and 
—and beasts that spring, or fight, or patiently 
carry burdens :—all are taken from Nature's book 
—growing after her pattern, and in this respect 
isunreal, unnatural, and therefore incapable of 
development.” : 

where we find the three sister arts—Architecture, 
as wo do at Ajanté. This surely should be a 
sufficient plea for their betuor preservation, To 
leave them in their present unprotected, uncared- 


_ for condition would be a disgrace to'any gov 


ment.” 
tis to be hoped theee interesting illustrations of 
Indian art will be utilized by publication, and that 


| others will be added to them whilst any may still 


be secured. In a few years scarcely a vestige will 


be left. 





LEGEND RELATING TO GREY PUMPEINS. 
EY V. N. NARASIMMIYENGAR, BENGALUE. 


It is perhaps known to fow that the Vakk1li- 
g aru or cultivaters of the Maisir province, and 
doubtless of theneighbouring districts, havea very 
strong traditional dislike to the cultivation and 
eating of the grey ashy kind of pumpkins, which 
are known in Canarean as Bidigunbalakdyi, and in 
Hindustanias Piha. As far ns I have been able 
to ascertain, there is no record in the Purdnas of 
the legend which is given in explanation of the 
custom. It differs in various parts in details, but 
I have no doubt that the principa] features of the 
story aa given here are current generally amongst 
the Sfidras. 

“In the days of the Emperor RA ma’, when he 
was exiled by his father tothe wilds of Dandaka, 
Bharata was appointed Regent. The raynts 
king and defrand him of his revenues. If re. 
quired to give to Government the upper crop as 
rent, they cultivated roots, ground-nut, saffron, 

cc, and brought only the stalks and straw to the 


Treasury; and when in the following year tho | 


State officers wanted the lower crop, they sowed 
naddy, rigi, wheat, &c., and the tax-gatherer was 
obliged to be content only with the straw, The 
result of this state of things was emptiness of tha 
exchequer, and the ungovernable insolence of the 


tent upon their own domestic affairs, and Bharata 
cou! not get anybody to form hia retinue, He 
was thus obliged to visit his dominions tunat- 
tended, save by a single minister, named Su- 
manta, whose fidelity nothing could overcome. 
In this pass, Bharata was odvised by an aged 
Vakkalaga to tie to his waist s bell, the ring- 
ing of which was the signal of his approach. On 
R4ma's return and restoration, he ona day Xa- 
tinned the treasury, and felt very blank at find- 
ing itempty. Bharata was realy to explain the 
cause. Rima hereupon hit upon an expedient for 
replenishing his treasury. He sent for a grey 
pumpkin (Bddigumbalakdyi), took out the seeds, 
and keeping one for himself, had the remainder 
boiled in milk. He then sent for all the rayate of 
his empire, gave each of them o seed, and told 
them that as rent each rayat should pay a pumip- 
kin. He also got his own seed planted in the palace 
garden. The rayats wore wlnted at the easy terms 
they had got from Rama, and planted their Bocds, 
but not one of them grew up. Réima’s seed was 
of course fertile. At the time of the khiats, the 
rayate pleidod that their seeda wore useless, and 
offered to pay, instead, gold of the weight of one of 
Rama's fruits, The king at once agreed, but the 
weighing proved most disastrous to the Vakkali- 
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gara. Not until the rayai placed his wife's édli or 
mdiigalya in the scales did the beam kick, and in 
this manner all the gold in the realm found its 
way to the public treasury. 

Rima relented afterwards, and asked the rayats 
to being Choir children. They were, however, very 


cious, and took to his presence the children | 





of pute sarees Dombaru, Koracharu, 
é&c., instead. Rima st once divined the truth, and 
pronounced the following curse (4dpa) :— 

Sedshs,w Bese. 

Bidi Makkalu belé yali, 

Fash cot, vo Feemve. 

Let the children of the streets grow. 

Let the children of the rooms rot. 

Some time after, Rima wanted the rayats to 
bring the seeds of the various kinds of corn, pro- 
mising to make them grow spontaneously. The 
rayats, remembering Hima’s former artifices, 
brought in lien the seed of grass. He, however, 





detected the trick, and bade the grass grow with- 
out cultivation, and the cereals to flourish only 
when cultivated. Rima’s order, passed so long 
ago, is still current in the ordor of nature, and the 
Vakkaligara do not cultivate the grey pumpkin, 


| or taste it, oven to this day, as it was the means 


of their ruin.” 

The foregoing is a correct version of the tradi- 
tion which prevails amongst the cultivators of 
this part of Indian. No portion of it is Brahman- 
ical. Ti may be taken for what it is worth, but 
some strange ideas are started by it. The most 
important of them are:—(1) Rama's character is 
made to appear here the reverse of that ascribed 
to him by the Brihmans; (2) the division of 
crops (bafdyi) was the true ancient system of land 
revente in India; (3) the former general idea 
that the common weal was incompatible with the 
affluence of the rayats. 

The Bidigumbalskdyi is not contemptible eat- 
ing, and asa vegetable all other classes, includ- 
ing Tigalaru gardeners, like it. It possesses also 
undoubted medicinal virtues. 








THE DATE OF SEI HARSHA. 


Tt seems proper, in conducting our investiga- 
tions into this subject, first of all to collect all the 


information which the author of the Naishadhtya 


has given of himself. Ilis autobiographical ac-— 
counts, 60 far as they relate to his parentage, are, 


of course, of no avail for our present purpose, 
because they are so very scanty. Bot it is not 
imposible to turn to some account the other 
notices of himself which he has made in several 
places in his Naishadhtya, though at very long in- 
tervals. In addition to what has been aolready 
mentioned in the previous articles on the subject, 
as to his being honoured with a couple of betel 
leaves at the court of the King of Kanyakibja,* 
we learn from these notices that he was treated 
with a similar mark of distinction in Kashmir,t 
his work being highly admired as perfect, after 
close scrutiny by the sarans of that country. 


We are further enlightened as to the extept of his’ | 


authorship. Weare told that besides his Naisha- 
dha Charita he wrote the following works? :— 

l. Vijayapradasti. 

2. Khandanakhaondana. 


Foe inlem pclae also p. 241, Vol. I. 
don Pa MM Uttars 
PY a Canto XVI, set A a ea 


Vide Ooo, wince i, Telugu edn., Madras; Canto 
Mansa 118, id Oe cae stanan 103; Cantos VIL. 
0 taslusive Shi, 5 Canto V1 ‘Rafsrencon made 
M5. copies on palmyra leaves in my possession. 
Canto IX., stanza 13%, ibid. 


} are to | 





3, Gardorvishakilapraéasti.§ 

4. Arnavavarnana. 

5. Chhandaprasasti. 

6. Sivadaktisiddhi or Sivadaktisidhans, and 
f. S&hasinks Charita. 

Tf, aa in the case of his Naishadhtya, he has, in 
each of his other works, given some accounts of 
himself, these, however trifling they may bo when 
independently considered, may, if taken together, 
afford strong circumstantial evidence for arriving 
at the object of our researches with tolerable ac- 
curacy, All of these, without any exception, have 
boon inaccessible to us, and it is left to those who 
are fortunate in this respect to satisfy themselves 
and enlighten us. For the present, it is only in- 
tended to offer a remark or two which suggest 


themeclyes from the fact of Sri Harsha being the 


author of Sfihasiinka Charita, and which seem to 
bear upon the subject. 

We must premise, howerer, that while Dr, 
Bihler fixes the latter half of the 12th century] 
as the age when the poet flourished, DaKing 
his conclusion on Rajasekhara’s Prabha 





| Kaginith ‘Trimbak Telang cleverly contends that, 


Canto XVI. stanza 222, Ca'catta. 
Canto XVITL, stanza 155, ibid. 
Canto XXII, stanza 151, ibid. 
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for reasons adduced, it must be “at least about 
two centuries earlier than the period to which 
Harshaprabhandha assigns the subject of ite 
narrative.” * 

The couplet of Sri Harsha, in which he indicates 
his authorship of Sahaaiinkn Charita (No. 7 in 
the above list) runs thos :— 

aidan Waa ATHUST TET 
are ae Ha ATA Ve Preniieare: 

Pandit Niriyana, the annotator, comments on 
“ Tae” as follows — 

BS q: SER AA Tal Te rata oe 
thus making Nave to qualify Tal, and not to 


Chariié, os might, in the first instance, be imagined. | 
Set aaron from whick ihe: pocorn: Olesinde Suniisie 


If this King Sdhasinka was new when | 


Harsba wrote his (Sihasinka’s) history, it will 


only be fair to presume that Sri Harsha was, if not 
contemporary, at least one who lived immediately 
or shortly after the reign of Sdhasinka, and that 
his-role was either personally witnessed or was 
aS poet's memory when the Charitra 

mposed. The question then turns to some 
nie dais wack this Sihasinka. In finding 
this ont we ure assisted by Mihedwara, the lexico- 
grapher. In the preface to his Vidva Prakida 
Nighantu, where he, fortunately for the chrono- 
logy of other Kogakfrds, expatiates at some length 
on his personal history. Miheswara informs us 
that he is descended from Sri Krishna, physician 
to Séhasinka, sovereign of Gadhipur,t and has 
elsewhere given Saka 1033, or av. 1111 (ono 
thousand one hundred and eleven) as the date 
of his compilation. In a subsequent stanza 
he makea us believe that he is the grandson 
of Sri Krishma.§ If MAhG3wara was an author 
so early as in the first decade of the 12th cen- 
tury, if cainot be an unwarrantable presump- 
tion that he flouriahed in tho latter part of the 
llth century. Again, we know his grandfather 
was a contemporary of Sahasinksa. Now coupling 
the two facts together, we may, we think, fix the 
era of Sihasinka’s rule in the early part of the 
eleventh century, if not in the latter extremity of 
the tenth. If, then, it be granted that the Saha- 

® Ind. Ant., vol. IL, p. 74 


+See Viiva Kola, verses 4 and 5. 
Arla apgliclio gratis H. Wileon's Sansecrit Dic- 


spatter pA Viiva Koss. 
{| Boo DeQuincey’s Beony sin 











(As. wal IX. “+ 


walscmpr gral per of the Glorenth contary, . 


[vi axvary, 1874, 


sinks of Mihéswara and 1 Sct Harsha are identical 
(and thia may be presumed in the absence of 


proof to the contrary), the Naishadhakdira could 


only be living subsequent to the tenth century, or 
during the last several years of it. The only 
alteration that will need to be made in determining 
the poet's date, then, is obviously, therefore, de- 
peodent upon how we are disposed to construc the 
word Nava. If he is made s contemporary of 
Sihasinks, the question is already answered. 
Or if it is thought not safe to presume so mach, 
we will add, say the period of one generation, or 
forty years, or halfacentury at the utmost (though 
thirty-three is generally considered as about the 
proper average).|| Even this concession will but 
bring us to the middle of the genious 
According to Prof. Wilson, Gddhipdér is 


supposed to be derived, but which is enumerated by 
the vocabularies as a aynonym of Kanyakubja or 
Kanauj. Sdhasinkaalsoisanameot Vikramaditya;” 
but he remarks that "neither time nor place allow 
of the persons being identified in this instance, 
and some historical notices of the former might 
possibly be derived from another composition in 
which MiheSwara informs us he had written the 
history of this prince or Sdhaxinka Charita.® The 
period in which the Viéva was compiled was one 
very likely to have been a season of literary 
patronage at Kananj, as the Musalmiin princes 
of the house of Ghizni and Ghor were for some 
time, both before and afterwards, fully occupied with 
those dissensions which gave the Indian sceptre 
to the Intter, and consequently left the Hindu 
princes in the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
patrimonial sway, and the tranquil exercise of 
their privileges.” 

Bat, without digressing further, it must be 
stated that the above passage from Prof. Wilson 
has thrown a difficulty in our willingness to give 
unhesitating credit to the fact of Jayanla Chandra’s 
sovereignty at Kanyakubja, and to his pat 
of Sri Harsha (vide Ind, Tak vel IL, p. Mi). 

A caution must be given here that the sbove 
remarks must be taken with great reserve, because 





waged wication of the penseten to ‘abs te anal On 


ber per gprs he fancies it 

mt be Pegged pr At pikes 

0 ma Le a 

wehnith, cal outa marke ae . 


* This seems questionable in the extreme. In the M8, 
copy in my posession transcribed in w comparatively recent 
tlate this tanea reads UT OT € OTRw OR, and with o 
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this oblde being nripa instead of nava. Bat the 
former (neva) is the one adopted by Nir&yana, 


who only makes mention of thia latter in the 
body of the commentary. From this circum- 
stance we may infer that the latter waa one to 


which much credit was not attached by Pandits, | 


and was considered by them as being untrust- 
worthy and surreptitions. 
P. N. Poswarva, B.A, 
Attaché, Mysore Commission, Bangalore. 





CHAND'S MENTION OF SRI HARSHA AND 
KALIDASA AGAIN. 

I cited my authorities in the number of the Indian 
Antiquary for August 1873 to show that the Nai- 
shadha is not, as Mr. Growse supposes, a poem of 
wonsiderable antiquity. In the October number 
of your journal Mr. Growse comes forward and 
simply dismisses my arguments as premature and 
dogmatic, Why, is more than I can make out. I 
still hold to my opinion as firmly as ever. I do 
not, however, hereby mean to assert positively 
that Tam in the right. Far from it. I may be 
wrong. But Mr. Growse has not shown where 


and how [am wrong. Instead of dismissing my — 


paper os premature and dogmatic, ifhe had kindly 
taken the trouble to shew the unscundness of my 
arguments, he would have secared my thanks, 
and at the snme time done much good to the 
subject itself. I have thought again on the matter, 
and I still think that Chand's mention of the 
poets in his exordium was not all in chronological 





order. Bearing in my mind the arguments ad- — 


duced in my former article, I am still more 
inclined to the opinion by further circumstances, 
Srt Harsha was a contemporary of Chand. Tho 
former flourished in the court of Jaya Chandra of 
Kanauj, and the latter in that of Prithiriij; and 
both the kings were cousins and contemporaneous, 
Rija Sekhara is my authority on this point. I 
deem his version to be worthy of credit, inasmuch 
as his account quite chimes in with the finishing 
linea with which Srl Harsha concludes each of his 
works, Chand may have mentioned the names 
of Sesh-Nag, Vishnu, Vylsa, Suka-Deva, in 
chronological order ; but it docs not seem that the 
names of Sct Harsha and Kalidisa have been so 
Placed. On the contrary, they appear to have been 
treated in order of merit, Sri Harsha having the 
preference. For Kilidisa is known to the presont 
generation only as a poet of high order. His 
thoughts are simple, chaste, and his images are 
quite natural and suggested by the tote ho 
" * * 3TH 






dencribes: There is not a single passage in his 
works in which the reader has any trouble to make 
out the true sentiment of the poet, But the 
moderns have gone quite the contrary way. To 
them the darker the obscurity the greater the ex- 
cellence, This is certainly a vitiated tendency of 
the modern unpoetic age. Set Harsha was not 
only a great poct, but also a profound philosopher, 

Bat his language is not so very casy to compre- 
hend. A single passage of his has, or at least can 
be constroed to have, several distinct concealed 
| Meanings, which, as might naturally be supposed, 
strike only a profound scholar who has a vast com- 

mand over the language. The Naishadha Charita 
of Sri Harsha is known among the modern critics 
asa poem of considerable merit. It is awperior 
even to Kiilidiisi’s, Mighi's, or Bharavi's works :* 
and it is not unlikely that asa modern, carried 
away by his feclings, Chand may have given pre- 
ference to Sri Harsha and placed his name before 
that of Kilidisa, Itis also probable that he did 
this to honour the contemporary author Sri Harsha, 


who flourished in the court of the cousin of his 


patron Prithirij, and who for thetime being was 
the admired and adored of the whole country. 

There is a controversy going on ns to the trop 
moaning of the passage firq faqeqr fatty Fay. 
Permit me to add my interpretation of the passage. 
I take Setu-Bandhya and Bhojn Prabandha to be 
the names of two distinct works. Chand was mis- 
taken in ascribing Bhoja Prabhandha to KalidAsa, 
and was probably led into the error by a few 
beautiful dlokas which the real author, Ballila, puts 
inthe mouth of Kilidiisa when treating of him 
in the legend, As for Setu-Bandha, it probably 
refers to Setu-Kavya, a work which Killidisa 
Wrote in conmemoration of the Nau Setnu, or Bridge 
of Boats, erected by Pravara Sena over the Votasta, 
Bina wrote a passage in praise of this didactive 
poum in the } Hareha Charita :— 


eld ms ed 
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Ram Das Sew. 





To the Editor of the“ Indian Antiquary." 
Sin,—Though taking necessarily a deep interest 
in the discussion now going on in your columfs 
between Drs. Hoernle and Pischel on the origin of 


' the genitive form in the Modorn Aryan Innguages, 





a, 


T UCT | 
pod exw cat sea ahi aa I 


afea Sy aed F ATT: F TT: | 


oe THE - par ANTIQUARY. 


I have refrained from mixing in the tes partly 
because silence seomed more becoming when two 
auch authorities were speaking, and partly because 
in the forthcoming second volume of my Com- 
parative Grammar I propose to give my views in 
detail, and do not wish to lessen the interest of 
my work by giving it out in driblets beforehand, 
I wish, however, to say one or two words which 
may perhaps not be unacceptable to the high con- 
I think Dr. Hoernle will agree to give up his 
derivation of the Gujarati genitive from the very 
dubious form kueno when I remind him that in 


old Gujariti the na, nf, é&c. of modern times appears | 
in its fuller form, fano, fani, ond this leads us, in | 


my opinion, to the adjectival termination of Sanskr. 


77, a8 in ntitana, purdiana, sandtana, The porely | 


Ajectival character of the modern gmitive is 
fully admitted, and we should natarally expect 
that one or other of the recognized adjectival 


endings of Sanskrit would be called into opera-_ 


tion to meet the necessities of the case. 

No one can deny, moreover, that Gujariti is 
merely a development of that carly form of Hindi 
which was spoken by the Chalokya Rajputs, and by 
them brought into Gujarit. We must, therefore, 
not seck for on independent origin for Gujariti 
forms, but must trace them through Chand snd 
the Sanrasent ; or rather through that form of 

or spoken Prakrit of which Sauraseni 
is the literary correspondent. 

It may also be added that old Gujarhti knows 
the genitive form in kero, ao that if no be from 
kunwo we have the anomaly of derivatives from 
two forma of -rita in use side by side. It may 
not be of much use to the argument, but I can- 
not refrain from stating nevertheless that I cannot 
go 80 far as Dr. Hoernle, and the connection of 
these forms with érifa seems to me to get more 
and more impossible the more we study the sub- 
ject. Ifthe principle be admitted that the modern 
genitive forms are old Sanskr. adjectivals, Ma- 
rithi cha, &c, finds a natural explanation in the 
Sansky. ay, a3 in tlatya, tafratya, &c., in oll of 
which eases the affix has the sense of ‘ production.’ 

It is no anawer to these derivations to object 
that fya and fana are of partial application, be- 
cause affixes of wide use in the spoken languages 
may well have been restricted to special cases in 
the literary style; and, on the other band, affixes 
which properly are applicable only to one or two 
words often in the mouths of the vulgur become 
extended to all words in the language; as in our own 
English, where the « of the plural of nowns and the 


ed of the preterite of verba have now been extended | 
even to & mummy, 


to words to which they do not of right belong, 
Ouftack, Dec. 14th, 1873. Joux Beawes, 
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A SUDRA custom: IN KOIMBATOR. 
The practice of a woman having a plurality of 


husbands among the Todis of the Nilghiria, and 
| the Naira of the Malnbar coast, is well known. 


The latter assigu certain Purantc reasons for 
tolerating this custom, which, besides being 
barbarous, prevents the son from inheriting his 
father’s property. Henoo Maroomackathayum— 
nephew inheriting—is the established custom in 
the Kerula country. The lowest vassal with the 
goad, and the highest Raja with his aceptre, are 
both governed by this law of inheritance, said to 
have been given them by Paradn Rama, 

The following custom, which is prevalent among 
certain classes of Sudras, particularly the Vella- 
lahs, in Koimbator, seems to have no such found- 
ation, Vedic or Puranic, but must be attributed to 
mere ignorance and immorality. 

A father marries a grown-up girl, 18 or 20 years 





| old, to his son, a boy of seven or sight, after 


which he publicly lives with this danghter-in-law 
until the youth attains his majority, when his wife 
is made over to him, generally with half a dozen 
children. These children sre taught to address him 
astheir father, In several cases this woman be- 
comes the common wife of the father and the son, 
She pays every respect due to her wedded hus- 
ofher marrmge, The son, in his turn, hastens 
to celebrate the marriage of his scquired son, 
aay about six years old, with the usual pomps, 
ceremonies, and fumasha, and keeps the bride 
himself as his father had done. She will of course 
be not less than 16 years old. His lawful wife is 
now left under the guardianship of his father. 
When the course of time rendera it necessary, 
he makes his son's wife over to him with a pretty 
B08 number of buckkitch, not forgetting ab ~ 
same time to initiate the eldest boy among 

im in the greut traditionary rulo. So on the pb 
18 perpetuated from father to son, for genera- 
tions. 

You will thus often find a man twenty years old 
having a son twelve years old, You will also notice 
instances of one who has just attained manhood, 
and about to marry, having a daughter who has 
already attained her womanhood, the two mar- 
riages being celebrated in the same Moochurtam 
almost. 

One of the principal objects of infant marriages 
was to effect such disagreeable unions, to enable. 
the parents and relations to fulfil their long- 
cherished wishes and transactions ; for 
children will not object, but rejoice, to be married 


J. D. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL REMINISCENCES. 
Br M. J. WALHOUSE, care 4.0.3. 


loftiest elevations south of the Himalaya | 


rather remarkably, the three highest and most 
important ranges, the Nilgiri, the Pilani, 
and Shivarai Hillsall lie within sight of one 
another: the former bounding the great plain of 
Coimbator on the north; tho P 4] 4 ni, just with- 
in the Madura boundary, on the south ; and the 
lesser range of all, the Shivarai, rising eastward 
in the district of Salem, It is worth noting 
respecting them archwologically, that while the 
Nilgiris possess a very remarkable group 
of pre-historic remains peculiar to themselves, 
and the Shivarai range has numbers of the 
underground chambered tombs or kistvaens, 
such as oceur abundantly over all the southern 
districts and have been described by Col. Mead- 
ows Taylor as abounding in certain regions of 
Bombay, the Palani range, together with 
the mighty spine whence it branchis, the ee 
Anaimalai or Akka Mountain, possess 

so far as I am aware, no pre-historic relics 
whatsoever. The Nilgiri Hills are so much 
better known than the Pilani, that it may be 
as well to say that the latter are nearly as 
extensive, aud, thongh containing no summit 
quite equalling Doddabetti,as high in general 
level, and exhibiting the same style of scenery 
and vegetation, as the Nilgiris; the climate, uf 
anything, is somewhat superior, Several thriv- 
ing and populous villages are scattered over the 
Palani, but there is no unique and striking 
race like the Todas, all the inhabitants being 
people from the plains. It were vain to spe- 
culate why this splendid range, with a delight- 
ful and equable climate, should have attracted 
none of the primitive peoples which have left 
their vestiges on the more stormy Nilgiri 
and Shivarai. The High Anaimalai is 
a colossal mountain mass trending north and 
south, whilst the Pilini range runs out from 
eastward. A peak in its southern extension 
beyond the Travankor border has lately been ns- 
certained to dethrone the Nilgiri Doddabetti 
from its hitherto conceded supremacy, having 
been found to be more than 100 feet higher ; 
this peak (named Anaimudi= Elephant 
village) is therefore the loftiest Indian point south 
of the Himalaya; drawings of the scenery 











of these mountains may be seen in Dr. H. 
Cleghorn's volume The Forests and Garden of 
Southern Indie. Being swept by the full force 
of the south-west monsoon, they are wholly 
uninhabited and, as above intimated, destitute 
of any primitive remains. 

Bat the last remarks do not hold true of the 
lower slopes of these mountains; for very high 
up, about 4,000 feet, on the approach to the Anai- 
malo plateau, a large-holed kistvacn exists in 
the jungle, and is delineated at page 292 of Dr. 
Cleghorn's work just referred to. Considerably 
under this pomt, on the lower slope above the 
Coimbator country, there are three or four vil- 
lages (locally called p&ddies) of the half-savage 
jungle tribes, who dwell securely in the most 
feverish hill and forest tracts, in which neither 
Europeans nor natives of the plains live. 
These tribes, till some years ago, were virtually 


slaves of the villagers of the open country, who 


were hard taskmasters, oxactinglabourand forest 
produce at will; but now they aro made frev, 
and understand they are free, to dispose of their 
honey, wax, rattans, bark, &c.,as they will. Their 
name—Malaifirisar— hill kings,’ corrupted! 
by Europeans into “ Mulsers,"’ points to the 


distant times when they occupied the plains 
whence the present Hindu race has driven them, 


and also hinta the superstitions dread that 
tinges the contempt with which their masters 
regard them. Thoagh very distinct from thu 
Hindus ae plains, thay present no very con- 





visage. Often skindy and excessively meagre, 
they are sometimes tall and muscular, lips al- 
ways thick and coarse, noses broad and flat, not 
much hair on the face, and—most distinctive 


fupty, but not woolly; supporting, in this, Pro- 


fessor Huxley's theory of a common origin 
between them and the Australian blacks, whom 
they further resemble in their marvellous 
powers of following a trail. Their skins are of 
a sooty black, and light-coloured eyes, not 
unfrequent amongst lower castes on the plains, 
are never seen amongst them. I once observed 


| adeformed hand amongst them, and one in- 
stance of legs shoc 


ski gly twisted, which did not 
appear to have been the result of accident. 
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Missy yours ago I visited (econ times cf thet 


villages on the lower slopes of the Anaimalai 
range within the taluk of Udumalkotta, be- 
longing to the district of Coimbator. Entering 
an inward curve of an outlying lesser ridge, 
a rough stony path led up to an undulating 
platform that stretched upward to the towering 
slopes of the great range. Along walk over 
this brougn’ me to the first of the Malaia- 


aves, named P indi, between 2,000 | 





and 3,000 foot above the sea, It was an ugly 
collection of huts in an ugly and very feverish- 
looking spot—a deep hollow whence nothing 
could be seen, filled with scrubjungle. I resolved, 
however, to venture sleeping there that night 
on ® rising | above, and next morning 
started pe erin the flanks of the moun- 
tain to another village. After proceeding four 
or five miles over wooded platforms seamed with 
ravines, I crossed a high ridge, the top of which 
was open, rough, and rocky, and on a flat sur- 
face stood two large kistvaens close together, 
presenting some unusual peculiarities. The 


largest. was much dilapidated, of oblong form, — 


lying east and west; the centre consisted of a 
cist of huge rough slabs covered by an immense 
cists s0 common on the plains both in Madras 
and Bombay; but whereas the latter, when 
not laid bare by time and weather, are always 
covered by heaps of loose stones, this was 
enclosed for half its height by a low wall of 
equared stones, wilt together, and touching 
thesiien chthe Kistrepn: the wall was perfoct 








sities winlghibns Was rated Ladd ta on 
the other sides, Not far from it was another kist- 
¥aen or cairn covered with loose heaped stones 
and evidently undisturbed ; and near it three or 
four smaller open-sided kistvaens or cromlechs, 
very ruinous: ferns were growing in them. | 
should much like to have opened and explor- 
ed both the walled-in and the heaped-over 
kistvaens, but bad neither time tor means of 
moving the stones and slabs. I waa nover 
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abi to visit the spot again ; they will, however, 
wait for any archwologist who, properly pro- 
vided, will essay the mountain path betweer 
Pindiand Kurumalai villages. The pe- 
euliarity, unique so faras I know, of the first 
described kistvaen, lay in the enclosing wall of 
square stones, nowise resembling or suggesting 
a circle of stones. The nearest approach is the 
extraordinary and characteristic tombs on the 
Nilgiris, consisting of circular walls of rough 
stones (vide Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, 
page 473), analogous to which are some North 
African forms (ibid. page 398), but these are 





| circular, and never enclose a dolmen or kistvaen ; 


moreover, the Piindi example, being built upon 
a surface of rock, must always have been free- 
standing, but kistvaens on the plains were, ori- 
ginally nt least, always subterranean. The 
Malsiirisars said that similar tombs oceurred in 
groups of two or three in several places in the 
jungle: an explorer may probably meet with in- 
teresting finds there. Their existence may seem 
strange in these difficult fever-hannted mountain 
tracts, when their builders possessed the wide 


| fertile plains beneath which are so thickly 


sprinkled with their tombs, unless it be supposed 
they were the Inst raised after the primitive 
race had been driven to the hilly fastnesses by 
alien invaders, 

Descending from the ridge and pro¢eeding on- 
ward for three or four miles, ] came to another 
village called Kuraomalai, larger and better 
built and situated than Pindi. Many women 
and children were scattered about it who had 
never seen. a European before, and fled headlong 
into the buéhes, from which they presently 
stole peeping, like wild deer. A fine stream 
from the high ranges above passed by the vil- 
lnge and watered a small patch of rice cultiva- 
tion in which stood another large kistvaen with 
side-slabs and capstone perfect. Passing on 
and following the stream, I came to the brink 
ofan immense basin into which the water fell 
in & succession of rapids, and I also descended 
by a most precipitous path. Arrived at ‘the 
bottom and crossings low ridge, I came suddenly 
tothe top of a very deep and abrupt lower valley 
which ran from the plains into the hills, like a 
buy, closed at the end and on each side by high 
steep rocky walls, feathered with trees. A val- 
ley of this sort is called in Tamil “comb”; 
whether there is any connection with the Eng- 
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lish lerininaticns combe, coonsh, exiitving s a val- 


ley (Hfracombe, Edgecombe, &c.) and the Welsh 
ciom, philologists may consider. In this valley 
stood Trimurti Kovil, ic. temple, which I 
was anxious to examine, temples to the Trimurti 


being far from common: but here the Trimurti_ 
| miles from Trichinapalli bearing an entablatare 


itself was the temple and a remarkable object. 
Where the Kurnmalai stream found its way 
to the bottom of the valley, stood several large 
rocks and boulders, in front of which arose one 
hage broad obeliskal boulder about 40 feet high, 
and upon its side, at two-thirds of its height, 
there was indistinctly engraved the outline of 
fi personage sitting with hands and feet folded 
in front, and wearing a tall mitre; on each side 
of it was another figure, very indistinct and 
smaller than the central; but the whole group 
was not in a perpendicular, but s horizontal 
position, with heads to the east; the outlines 
were all much worn and seemed very old, and 
being so high up, could only with difficulty be 
discerned. Beneath, at the bottom of the boulder, 
there was a step, and over it an emblem I could 
ously smeared with oil. A canopy covered with 
flowers, gilt, and filagree was raised over the 
step and emblem, None but « Brahman might 
approach it closely. A coremony is held there 
every Sunday, and the rocky ground in front is 
covered with the graven prints and outlines 


of feet. Hard by there isa large stone chaftram | 
Supported on eight rows of pillars, bmlt by a | 
Paligar in old days; the stream bathes the bot- | 


tom of one side of the Trimurti Rock, and o 
rivulet was led from it by a brick channel under 
the first step of the chattram, in front of which 
stood a handsome «tone pillar, ornamented with 
tasteful devices, and surrounding it in a circle 
were eight stone images with their faces turned 
inwards ; some fine champaca and other flowering 
trees stood near, and on their branches were 
hung many dozens of native shoes or sandals, 
some old and weather-worn, some quite new, 
and some of Brobdingnagian dimensions, evi- 
dently mado for the oceasion; many, too, with 
latchets elaborately worked and ornamented : 
these had been presented by pilgrims to the 
spot. The people had very vague ideas respect- 
ing the figures engraved on the boulder, and 
seemed uncertain whether they denoted three 
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gods orone, The group certainly bears some 
resemblance to the ordinary representation of 


| Buddha seated between two attendants, were it 


possible to suppose it having been appropriated 
wholesale by the Brahmans; and I know of 


another boulder on a wide desolate plain a few 


on which a seated Buddha with attendants is 
clearly cut, but this has no worship or obser- 
vances whatsoever paid it, There can be no wilder 
and more picturesque spotthan the narrow valley 
in which the Trimarti stands. Above the rocky 
walls that hem it closely in, the gigantic spires 
and peaks of granite that crown the High 
Anamalai shoot up grandly into the sky, 
and the spot is the water-shed of the whole Pe- 
ninsula, for the stream thatissuesfrom the valley, 
after feeding several large tanks on tho plain, 
joins the Palghat river that fows throngh 
Malabar to the western sea at Ponani, 
whilst the river next succeeding it, 10 miles to 


the east, is an affluent of the Kaveéri, which 
| runs to the Bay of Bengal. 


I may add that Trimurti Kovil, and 
the Kurumalai and the Pindi villages 
are laid down on sheet 62 of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey Map of India ;* but the villages 
are shifting, and when I visited them were 
situated much further back amongst the hills 
than the map would make them. 

9, Randolph Crescent, Maida Vale, 

November, 1875. 

P.8.—1 take this opportunity to remark, with 
reference to the five- and four-celled open-sided 
eculptured kistvaens mentioned in my “ Memo- 
randa on Nilgiri Antiquities,”’ vol. IL, p. 276, of 
the Indian Antiquary, that Major W. Ross King, 
in a paper on “The Aboriginal Tribes of the 
Nilgiri Hills,” printed in No- 1 of the Journal of 
Anthropology, mentions (at page 43) having found 
a beautiful and perfect two-celled kistvaen in very 
dense jungle at the head of the Kotagiri Pass. 


Tt consisted of several large vertical slabs, form- 
ing three sides of an oblong square, and having 


others laid horizontally on the top asa roof. It 
was divided by a central slab into two cells; the 
whole interior, thatis to say, the inner face of each 
slab being covered over with carving.” Here we 
have « two-celled sculptured kistvaen. Several 
single-celled are known, and I have mentioned 


in N. Lat. 10° 25, E. Long. op is; Korumalai in Lat. 10° 96, E, Long. 77° 1’; and Pind 


® Trimurti Kovil 
in Lat, 10° 37, E. Long. 77" ¥.—-ED. 
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four- and five-celled examples. Three-celledex- | thinks these stones belong to the 
amples to complete the series may be presumed | Kotas, “seeing that they are the only hill- 
to exist, and may perhaps be heard of in Mr. | people acquainted with the use of toola;” but 
Breeks’s book. Cells more numerous than five | in this view I am, for many reagons, unable to 
can chardly be looked for. Major Ross King | concur. 





AN ARABIC TALISMANIC CUP, USED CHIEFLY IN CASES OF PARTURITION. 
BY E. REHATSER, M.C.E. 
this has four compartments with the following 
four inseripbions :— 
gee ee SI 6 gall 5 ts 
let Be [for ge a6] ele bt 
eel wt WH by pon” 

“Every care and grief will disperse; under 
thy patronage, O A’ly, 0 A'ly, O A’ly; invoke 
A'ly the manifester of wonders; thou wilt find 
him an aid to thee in calamities.” 

There are twelve circles which intersect each 
other in such a manner as to form twelve 
almond-shaped segments, and also twelve in- 
termediate compartments. The segments are 
to be read first, and the intermediate compart- 
ments afterwards; the former consist of a por- 
tion of the Surah Ya sin which it is customary 
to read to persons in the agony of death, as 
follows :— 


This cup, apparently of brass, but said to 
consist of a mixture of all metals, is a talis- 
manic vessel from which pure water is to be 
we by a person in sickness or even in the — 

agony of death; bat the chief use it is put to, 
is to procure a happy delivery in childbirth. 
The cup is also at present, althongh not as 
mnch as formerly, in great demand, and is said 
to be used not only by Hindu, Muslim, and 
Parsi, but also by European women in Bombay, 
and to be a very effective talisman, inasmnch 
as all the confinements where it has been used 
are stated to have been happy ones. The present 
owner of this cup, Mr. Bahmanji Jehangir 
Lamna, who kindly allowed me to make draw- 
ings of it, and at whose nouse in Girgam, 
Bombay, it may be seen, informs me that his | 
grandfather, Mr. Dadabhai Jijibhai Lamna, who 
traded to the Persian Gulf, brought it ‘tents 


as part-payment of a large sum of money dne 1. 

to him by a Persian merchant who had become i of0r om 1 ot 
insolvent, and among whose assets this cop had — pil Al, cnet nT os rs 
been valoed at o fabulous price on account of oe t s4qe td be 
its miraculous efficacy, and that ever since then, — W135 piiiae bys me whe sll ee artes 
some fifty years ago, it had remained in the wi Pe ear: 


Lamua family. 

Ags the interior ia extremely crowded with 
writing, I have given no facsimile of it bere, but 
only of the exterior one, which is in some re- 


par as Uf jot beg yout win sign 
a ae ee ee ee eae, 


wre AY pad pt Ble SzAll Ga Sd wstlb 


epecta the most interesting since it contains @ feitce 
bewslifid eiroular inscription fslasgo charsoiavs, uf Ung I 


signs of the Zodiac, each of which is enclosed in 
scription of the concave side :— 

The smallest circle contains the words ,¥! 
Lb dee” four times and is the invocation -— 
“A'ly! O Mohammad !" The circle > adjoining 


© ‘This word ia derived from «y! 9 i being an article of 
the Shiah Faith that “A'ly is the of " ie. chief 
director of Ealim om the ‘part of Alia” os 

Tee cae asec lan Ts a in this place, 


« Inthe amenn'a G60 tbe maneweile Uae: 
ment! Ya sin!+ And by the wise Qorin! 
| straight way! This is a revelation from the 
warn & people whose fathers were not warned, 
and they are careless. Sentence has justly been 

various Surshs of the . 
oS hate ot 
emitted, but {give all the marks for every 












Convex Side of an Arabic Talismanic Cup. 
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Scud ieithoh lia -prealer part of them, | 


and they do not believe. 
2. 


“wie =f 


We have placed— 


ow *eor ad 4a tut uw feof 


we as ESI Ml oth YAEL pai lel | 


£ +o of wo fF Zfe uk uf fos f 


| eww ple us one poz 2! wt uf Ulex y 


Uf 4ulee € vofr «vf wv * we urs ec” #uluks 


esol pele Tl yy wareny “ee pe Gases 


fe ea Sid ef u've ¢ # oo oo Ft 
PON Aig 5 ai boil yy gid sei ol pl 
af? 
wa) 


“yokes on their necks up to their chins, so | 


that their heads are forced up; and we have 
placed a bar before and a bar behind them, so 
that they ore covered and cannot see. It is the 
same to them whether thou warn them or not, 


they do not believe. But warn thou those who 
a. 


es a ¢ uf horde vu. sre S. 


GI ot 58 sels F plies 5 ae ee Ye 


a@ « r 
offs é si ful fF oF ft Cf ful 


ptabT ys tay le Sis dedi ee oF 


- - # = 


ws ow # 2 * fut vk of are 
u i # eg f ofu #¢ fuk oli 


3 TSS 3! ul let; Me | 


ef fest vi ie uf fof of 


lee py ats wt pee! Labew yf 


“the Merciful in secret. Accordingly announce 
to him the glad tidings of pardon, and a noble 
reward. Verily we resuscitate the dead, and 
write down whatever they have done and the 
memorials they have left; we have enumerated 


ee ee eek Propound to 


of the inhabitants of: the 
hiaag © ras pa Rear 


Jesus} came to it; when we sent two to them, . 


and they accused them of falechood, 


4. 
ff f£ # fu? wofof cs i iyalt 


(SG yl cl 4 1 pts cally Uy pam | 


a = 


o *¥sosce slut / i iu Sif sg t'ul 


fott cf é 


| wes? 4 “| 5 ad 


wut ou 


past Gi ang ey) IPE oS 41 ot oI 
= & a 


wef oo fof fev *y wo “uf 


ey 


yg [words omitted on the cup] why 


rf # #gn ff fen 


“i Pi 1S card) pat [for v1) my 


w=ffofs *sus we 


Sen | 680 pd cl 


“Wherefore we them with a 
Gielen thiay wed =Vieiit ohare een li 
you. But they replied :—Ye are but men like 
ourselves, and the Mercifol has sent down 
nothing; ye only lie. They rejoined :-—[Our 
Lord knoweth that we are sent to you,] and 
our duty is only plain speaking. They [of 
Antioch] said:—We apprehend only evil 
from you, and if you do not cease we shall 

s 
wre wf Fas 


si & wasilist 


pSee oS pilb ise ol pide We Sines! s 


oe? of sul UE fs of vo” o FE 


wy ep el (for J] al pots wil 





fo? for OFF Ff fon x u fe 
BSE gat Ue, dyadt ysl we Fle 
wltul f fee / fo Fee 
tile pSLy Y ve tye ere ye) pen 3 
i Fi fl fe UF | 
wage a®y Lye! [42 not in our copies] 
“ And a grievous punishment will touch you 
from our part. They replied: Your evil 


“ss.aced eg va once: your own selves; al- 

naveethnicas ransgressit ghee ee 

Sen a ete po of ie ys i eel 

and said :—-O people! Follow the me : 

(ie. apostles]. Follow him who asketh no 
6. 


fir 





ec 740s; Of 


i fiw? uf of 7 
sll oe! y y! Ju, 


~# fiugce o 7 o of *¥ yp» ¥ = fF 


Ss erm z!! Pot w! it aye uy 32/1 


# u* fi tur i? fy al 


but A owes Jae 5 le 38s Hh pi | Ist il wi Ya bs eos ye BY 









Fi Fioet es ful # if f 


Us wpenl pez Sis Grae Ji 


ffifor of fof # # # Fee * ue 


wzels yey ed & Ue dig aot 


«What ia the matter with me that should not 
worship Him who created me And onto Him 
you must return! Shall I take deities besides 
Him? Ifthe Merciful afflicts me with calamity, 
their intercession will be of no avail, nor can 
they deliver me; in that case I should be in 
manifest aberration! Verily I believe in your 
Lord: listen therefore to me.—It was said :— 
Enter paradise! He said :—Oh, would that my 
people knew— 


a 
fufus fe # fi ff fide of fide 
Wy] ley wt Fel os ites ed wa ve 
=F ye el eo” wu ufo oie | 
US ley slett u@ oi uf som of Ma) isl 
of ff of f vel = wf u i a | 
pats foals i= vy seu If w wis 


¥y wu zi lf foe fi eA , a nT 


Jr we eet “ stall See! es 


' of tur fufut ot off off / 2 uror 


wm pes Ul8t Ta pl a zetes © Ii 3 


“bow much my Lord has caihecat!s m0, at 
how He has placed me among those who are 
honoured! And we have not sent down upon 
his people, after him [i.e. after his murder], an 
army from heaven ; we sent down nothing! But 
there was only one yell, and lo! they became 
dead !—Oh, the wretched condition of men! No 
messenger came to them but they derided him ! 
Have they not perceived how many we de- 
stroyed of former— 


ffs 


a. 
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“qonerations ? Verily they shall not return 
unto them, bat all shall be present before us. 
One «ign [of the resurrection] unto them is the 
dead earth; we fertilize it and produce from it 
grain, some of which they eat; we place therein 
palm-groves and vineyards, causing springs to 
gush forth in the same, that they may eat of the 


| fruits thereof, and of what— 


0, 
s-/ fu’? °F rae fre vo wt “or 
os ge wed ds | peel tiles 
u +uE uo f 4 uFu= * o* = fof “f futue Jf? 


pel og ATT Sad bos Ws cta3¥t GS 


fem 4u “fel 4ocen’?e of fF Ff freh Fw  # 


gue ate gh alli aed ST 5 enbe it: 

Of mt fut be Fur on f a 

WB! wie wees! y opie ye 136 
fe of of if 
iinet wf) 5 


“their hands have wrought. Will they not 


therefore be grateful ? Praise be unto Him who 


created Sheng rap A sr a the 
earth produceth, as well as of mankind, and of . 
what they are not aware. And a sign unto 





| them is the night, wherefrom we withdraw the 


light, and lo! they are in darkness! And the 
sun hasteth to his station. This is the decree 


10, 
for Tt ee tf “fest rites fhe 
ole gin fple gb ad pei y = orl 15 


fe og ff ful oop of # tee * full 


| ahs gt |!  ueelly eeoal ween 


i. fur fs afy res fut! fff fue 


Tate Hon US tall Gite TY oy pelt 


toe uff=t.* 4ufe cE vr or 


AAT gt ety -Utem Ly ae aly» 


| “ty, the Wise. And for the moon we decreed 


mansions, until it returneth like a withered old 
palm-branch, The sun must not overtake the 
moon, nor the night outstrip the day, bat all 
move in their separate spheres. And it is a 
sign unto them that we carried their offspring 
in the ark— 
ll. 
ivyiur ? #for fo 6 wr fur? FF iy Fite 


a “e+ : 
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afyf = é Fit wu” fe ws "is Ff Fi ur 
Memy YI wy ott ee Yad pe gre 4 a] ete 
é 
fsa ifr ff if a fff 


£ 
Js om git Cue, ay 


150 pe! 


oe) wiv? ## te we foe of 


a worry pill pale be y pS OLN uti 


“filled; and we created for them similar con- 
veyanees. Had we so willed it, we might have 


drowned them, without any one to aid them; 


nor are they delivered except by mercy from 
us, and to.enjoy life for a season. And when 


it is-said unto them: Fear for your present | 


you may obtain mercy, and— . 
12. 
fof * #g o 6 


tole 15h 1 9 olf ot hf o pees le 


feueffssy os # uf 


all pS) Ce 18a oe Ua S15 Gate 


vi of * wE FF fee / geaysyef 


tidy el iyhef os ly pA tid G 


ff 8 3s qe “riet #z 


[oe omitted] J 4s wv St wl deny Uf 


« [they tan aside], thou bcingost tio them 
8 sign of the signs of their Lord but they turn 
away from the same, And when it is said unto 


them:—Give alms of that which God hath | 


bestowed on you, the unbelievers say unto 
those who have believed :—Shall we feed 
him whom Gud can feed if He pleaseth? 


Verily ye are in no other than in an [evident] | 


error,” 


Here the twelve almond-shaped segments | 


terminate, and it is curious how the above forty- 
seven verses of the Surah Yasin have been 
crammed into them. Six segments between 





composition with part of XX. 3, and fills 
he spa with the sixth verge as fol- 
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ff "ru sf ff tn ficial her bien att 


PP erp! | uti elytly werd! 3 


PG i f fi -_— ff Fs ff licen Peg os 
2s! wt 9 Slyenll ie 4 al cg sil wl 
fu cfvuf uw # fom fur of # sf" fur oF # 


JY see’ wl 4 stl em? bey begins ley 


fue few e Sitter 


“ He created the earth and the lofty ees: 
The Merciful sitteth on his throne! His is what- 
soever isin heaven and on earth, and whatsoover 
is between the two, and whatsoever is beneath 
the earth. Thongh you may speak loud, He 
knoweth that which is secret, and what is more 


hidden.” 


The next piece begins with the words 
gine | lem 1 a) ye yy ad a) “God ! There 
is no deity except Him! He has beautifal 


names!" The middle portions of these com- 
| partments are so extremely narrow that all the 


words are broken into pieces, and the whole 


| writing appears to be intended merely to fill 


out the vacant spaces. This is certainly the 
case with the pretended talismanic writing, 
which contains searcely any letters of the alpha- 
bet, and merely the arithmetical numbers rf, -, 
{, A, Tepeated many times; and in this way 
the remaining six segmentsare filled up. A few 
of these symbols ake also placed beneath ench 
circle and between the small triangular spaces 
above; in each of which is also imsecribed 
the word Sas. guarding, memorizing, &e.,° or 
abes (pl. of Bsla keeper, guardian, also one 
who knows theQorin by heart) guardian angels. 
After this nothing more occurs on the concave 
side of the cap except nine verses of the forty- | 
eighth Surah, crammed,very closely in a circu- 
lar inscription all round the border as follows : 


auf ‘es solr s so * oe Fe 


| a lie? G)— mms wom st alt 


fst ¢# fof © fetl f *5e FF fut ew # 


yal ey E53 of paid le ally 6) pital Une 


eefui? ¢ tof oe ft FP un far frig zfs 


oS yaais's lets tbh yo uSt092 5 ee ah 


if aa t s- |" * gw» of a 


rs HSI) J >I sl y Ln [yaoi alll 


ff * 


f # yf ffouf # 


[for |y2 15H) 191992 says [omitted 3) 





EG. # fife FF = if om ff 


wed! 3 oly ope a, piles! ia owes 


waits me re 


Seay las tone 21) wl » 


if #ucf @ tus 
ole sell y ert yell De 
fall i # 


7 3 es ee 1071 Wis! us wo ots 


few Zu fe Fepcaee ae toe eat 


Gabe by wt aie Ss ws ctilee pele 
/ fou F iui / ful # Mu, FFF ys 


ells oh peel y oRalell s catia vous 


# =. / Jf ow ofl ni. =? 


é 

id 5 sgl E219 pale galt oe 4 alt ait 
fou ff #off of srt fortrrit fo eel = 

Lae Eley pig pt! OF! y ceil» tile all) 


fre ae fis fff os 


ny ay wl a Lay» Stell aye all 5 


Fs? fe 


Fad aes Lydd y 


i #5 


tie wl? bin /fufuis « 


jake 5 Toath ileyy br tage 


ed ee il aff fre aftt 


gym 5 8225353 13 [omitted 4) )9] ait i 


ge) Wie 


tye 9 ES | 


“Tn the name of God, the merciful, the cle- 
ment! Verily we have granted thee a manifest 
victory, that God may forgive thee thy past 
and thy future sins, and may complete His 
favour on thee and direct thee on the right 
way, and that God may assist thee with o 
glorions assistance. It is He who hath sent 
down tranquillity intothe hearts of Believers, to 
increase their Fa'h—and God's are the hosts 
' of heaven and of earth, and God is knowing and 
wise—that He may lead the male and female 
Believers into ~»rdens, beneath which rivers 
flow, to dwell therein for ever, and may expiate 
their evil deeds from them—and thia will be 
great felicity with God; aml that he may 
punish the male and female hypecrites, with the 
male and female polytheista, who conceive an 
evil idea of God. They shall experience a 
turn of ill fortune ; and God shall be angry with 
them, and shall curse them, and hath prepared 
hell for them, and an ill journey will it be! 
God's are the hosts of heaven and of earth; and 
God is Mighty! Wise! Verily we have sent 
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| thee as o witness and preacher of glad tidings, 
and a warner that they may believe in God 


fand his apostle*], and may aasiat rer and 
revere him, and praise him mo r and 





] evening.” 
f *yetu. f uf sf | 


The outside of the cupt is ornamented on the 


bottom with three meaningless magio squares 
containing a few arithmetical numbers and let- 


ters of the alphabet. The circle on the border 


is also m senseless repetition of so-called talis- 
manic symbols consisting of a number of letters, 
to impose on ignorant persons, just like the 
pretended writing between the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, which are interesting. The only 
writing consists in the enumeration of the 
Sn ae ee ar 

crip leg lta! ae? cle Ue cell 


BPs HK Sughd] gee y LS! Laas 


pty a Golell pie y FU) coe? 5 ctl] 


ee eet dems gt ge y t Gl» pbett 
evel Ale | ares Al = 2 ll 
csoee!! oom -l*}! 
“(© God! bless Muhammad the chosen, A'ly 
the approved and Hasan al-rezi, and Husayn 
the martyr of Karbella, and A'ly Zain-al- 
"adbedyn, sod Muhammad al-hiker and J'afer al- 
sidek, and Miisa al-KAzem and A‘'ly Ben Misa 
al-reza and Muhammad Ben A'ly al-taky and 
Hasan al-naky and Al-'askary the pious descend- 
ant [and] Emim Muhammad the Mohdy.” 
Here the twelve Emims, the first of whom 
ia A'ly, and the last the Mohdy, upon whom 
enumerated, but not according to the universal 
belief towards the end of the list; as some of 
them have not yet made their wppearance in 
this world, and the last is to be the harbinger 
of the destrnction thereof. This belief in the 
twelve Emima, i.¢. the shag Emamite 
gion, is now dominant in Persia, a1 Vise bade ap 
since the reign of Shah Abbas the Great. Ao- 
cording to this religion the twelve Emima are 





the first order, and especially after Muhammad ; 
they are all ¢y0 * protected,’ innocent, and 
Shiahs is also prevalent throughout India. 
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ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE KINGDOM OF KANAUJ AND GUJARAT, 
WITH REMARKS ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
’ RATHOR POWER IN MARWAR. 

HY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, ACTING POLITICAL EUPERINTENDEST, PAHLANPUE. 

Colonel Tod thus describes* the limits of the | Kalidnpura.4. Khasru. 5. Bhitisnu. 
ancient kingdom of Kinauj :— | 6 Kadol. 7. Chibdiasru. 8. Radka. 

“ The power of Kiinauj extended north tothe | 9. Kawot, 10. ltoidi. ll. Dhol 12. Kom- 
foot of the Snowy Mountains; eastward to | bharka. 13. Jejhro. 14 Thikrin. 15. 
Kasi (Bonares) ; and acrosa the Chambal tothe | Matar or Riampura, 16. Chorila or 
lands of the Chandail (now Bundelkhand); on | Lilpura. Of these sixteen villages, K hii- 
the south its possessions came in contact with | aru, Radka, Kawot, Itoidi, Dhol, 
Mewir.” Jejhru, and Thikrinu are now waste, but 

The early Arabian geographers, however, all | Eta is still held by the descendants of the 
make the frontier of Kinanj conterminons | original grantee, Shedevrakhi. The Bhitas 
with Sindh, and Al Masndi styles the Ka- | aleo still hold land in Bhitisnu. If we 
nauj monarch one of the kings of Sindh. The | accept Sarnvat 936 as correct—and there seems 
Persian historians of Gujarat describe the no reason to doubt it—this grant was conferred 
Kananj sovereigns as lords paramount of | direet by the crown of Kinanj as late as the 
Gujarit, and relate that they levied tribute | reign of Sri Bhuyad of the Chiwada line of 
from that province. Wanraj Chiwadi is re- | the Patan kings, and this would apparently go 
presented by them as a leader of banditti who | far to establish the fact that so late oven os the 
intercepted the Kiinauj tribute. The eloquent | 10th century of the Samvat cra the crown 
author of the Rds Mali, + following the Rafan | of Kanan) exercised considerable influence in 
Mald, ete., regards K aly an as the seat of the | Gojarat. That this should be so, does not ap- 
lords ruramoant of Gajarit, and represents | pear to me extraordinary. However local his- 
that it was the Kalyan tribute which Wanraj | torians may magnify the power of the Chiiwadi 
intercepted. As Kalyin was oa Solankhi | kings, the dynasty was only established in Sain. 
principality, it would follow, if this account be | 802, so that in 134 years only we need not bo 
received as correct, that the Solankhis, rather surprised at finding the power of the Patan 
than the KAnaujia Rathors, were the feudal | sovereigns, and the extent of their dominions, 
suzerains of Gujarat. With the excoption per- | very much less than what we find them to have 
haps of the Waghelas (and this is very doubtful), attained under Komiir Pal in the 13th centary. 
there is not a single holding, that [ am aware After the collapse of the kingdom of Kanan) in 
of, in Gujarat, held by Solankhis anterior to the | a.p. 1193, and the death of the last monarch, 
10th contury of the Samvat era, bestowed by | Jeychand, Tod says{f that his nephew Shiyoji 
kings of Kalyan ; whereas I can point out, at all established himself in Mirwir. Tn another 
events one holding in Gujarit, bestowed in the | place he styles Shiyoji tho son of the last 
first half of the 10th century, direct from the monarch of Kananj, and again in another place 
throne of Kiinanj. ‘The holding in question ix | Shiyoji is described ax the grandson of the Inst 
Eta under Tharad, which was bestowed in monarch of Kiinanj. Colonel Tod had access to 
Siigan on the ancestors of the present holders, | records of undoubted authority ; where therefore 
Chibdin Brihmans, by Sripat Rathor his | he is contradictory, I may perhaps be excused 
ing the throne of Kananj in Samvat 936, if I relate the legends that have come to my 
-Sudh Sth, Thursday. On this occasion knowledge as to the establishment of the Hathor 
Sripat Rithor feasted the eighty-four tribes of | power. Forbes, I may here mention, is eyaally 
Brahmans, and bestowed sixteen villages in vaguo§ reganiing the date of Shiyoji. Follow- 
Sian on the sixteen branches of the Chibdia | ing the Diryashray, etc., he makes him contemipo- 
in Sdéan are situated inN. Gujarit. They areas | another placel| he styles Shiyoji the reputed son 
follows:—1. Et 4.2. Tetarwa.3.Rawali or | of Jeychand. Now as Mulrij reigned from San. 

® Bes Tod's Rajasthan, vol. IL. p. 2. See vol. L p. Sl. IT Bee vol. IL p. 10. 
St ons Te 
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to Sait. 1053, wherens the death of Jeychand 
was about a.p. 1193 or Sath. 1249, these two 


necounts are manifestly contradictory. Neither | 


Tod nor Forbes (unless the bardic verses quoted 
in the Ras Mild, p. 60, vol. I., be considered to 
point out the name) gives the name of Shiyoji's 
father; and though Tod alludes to the acquisition 
of Pili, my account differs somewhat from 
his, and is aa follows :—- 

In Samvat 1249, Mahammad Ghori defeated 
Sri Jeychand of Kinauj. Jeychand himeelf, 


while attempting to escape, was drowned in the | 


Ganges. This battle is commemorated by the 
bards in the following stanzas, the last three 
lines of which are somewhat obscure :-— 

aa at Tt AM a4 7a Zz We SAT 
qeae qe stat Far Searst acy 
sue aa west ae Get eA wa TAT. 


Hindus (and Muhammadans) met on cither — 


side ; horses and elephants were opposed to 
each other like ramparts. 

The Ghori Pidshih Mohammad and Jeychand 
fought with each other on the banks of 
the Ganges. 


The army of the Kamdhaj and King of’ 


Kinanj was broken in pieces. 

The head was taken possession of by Siva, 
and the skin of the body was lacerated.* 
great a battle has the king fallen.” 

“The Apsaras have carried away the head, 
how then should the Rao be found lying 
on the battle-field ? "’ 

After this defeat the Ranis of Jeychand be- 

came «fis, bat his son and his followers found 


shelter in the Badri Nirayan mountains, where | 
they lived the life of outlawa, Jeychand’s son | 
(whose name is not mentioned in this tradition) | 


had a son named Salkhoji, a warlike youth 
ever foremost in forays and predatory incursions 
into the territory ofthe Yavan. This Salkhoji 
and his Rani, finding they could not establish 
themselves in the viemity of their ancient 

seat, determined to perform a pilgrimage to 
Dwirka, in hopes that the deity might be 
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T= and grant Sica a skies ta distant 
Mirwir, then held by the Parihir, Gohel, Parmir, 
Dabhi, and other Rajpat clans in common with 
Bhils, Mers, Minas, and others. On their way 
to D wiirkithey halted for a few days at the 
village of Sanli, then subordimate to K her - 
gadh, the seat of the Dibhia and Gohels, 
between whom it was equally divided. Kher - 


gad h was situated on the Lum rnver, on the 


west ofthe Bhatipa or Bhiti conntry, and 
close to the Sindh and Gujarat frontier. Salkhoji 
and his Rimi and servants alighted and mee 
the night near Sanli. Now it so happem 

that there was a man-eating tiger who infested 
the adjacent jungle, and from his ravages the 
population of Sanli had suffered severely, so 
much so that the Gohels and Dibhis made a 
proclamation that whosoever would slay the 
tiger should receive the village of Sanli in 
indm. The villagers warned Salkhoji that, un- 
less he came within the village enclosure, some 
of his party would at night infallibly fall a prey 
to the tiger: Salkhoji, however, did not heed 
their warnings, but, staying awake all night, 
slew the tiger.. In the morning he was about ~ 
to continue his march, but the villagers would 





not suffer him to proceed until they had sent 


news to the Darbiir of the death of the tiger. 
They then informed him of the proclamation, 
and told him that they had sent the news to 
Khergadh. The Chiefs of Khergad hcame 


and formally granted to him the village of 


| Sanli. Salkhoji, having arranged matters at 


Sani, proceeded on his pilgrimage to D w fir k ai. 


His Rani, who was with child, as her days drew 





near, returned from Dwirkito Sanli and’ 
there gave birth to a son named Shiyoji. When 
Shiyojiwasabout four months old, Salkhoji, with 
his Rani and family, returned to the Badri 
N airiayan mountains and continued his preda- 
tory incursions. In Salkhoji’s time Pili was 
governed by & Bhil chief; this chief's son, named 
Jiwa, while walking throngh the city of Pali 
beheld and became enamoured fe Sanateta) 
EES the Raja therefore sent for the 
Brihman and told him of his son's wish. The 
Brihman was much vexed, but, seeing that it 





© ‘The bend here may mean Jeychand, and the akin of the body the army. 


FEenevany, Hired 
SS eS ae chief, 
simulated assent, while inwardly resolving to 
adopt every artifice to avoid so distasteful a 
match, and determining to kill his wife and 
daughter and himself as a last resource rather 
than submit to euch an indignity. He there- 
fore, on pretence of making a pilgrimage, started 


from Pa liand went to Delhi, and besonght | 


the Viceroy of the Ghori Padshih to help him. 
He discovered, however, to his disappointment, 
that the Viceroy and the Pali Raja were on good 
terms, atid that therefore be could not expect 
help from thence. He was therefore about to 
return withont effecting his object, when he 
heard that Salkhoji Rithor had struck a city 
and levied a fine: he therefore inquired who the 
Rathor was, and when he ascertained that it 
was Salkhoji the Kuiwar of Kinanj, and that 
he was in command of a well-equipped band, he 
went to the Badri N arAyan mountains and 
told all his story to Salkhoji, promising him, in 
return for his aid, to seat him on the gids of 
Pali. Salkhoji gladly assented : he told the 
Brihman to fix the day for the marriage, 
and to make a large undermined enclosure and 
to fill the mines with gunpowder, promising 
him that he and his band would come and 
aid him on the day of the marriage, and not 
suffer his daughter to marry the Bhil. The 
Brihman now returned to Pili, and fixeda 
rate place for Salkhoji and his men, saying 
that he was expecting his relatives from Hin- 
dustin. All the Brahmans now consulted to- 
gether, and resolved that it would not be well 
to let the neighbouring Bhil chieftains escape, 
but that the best course would be to involve 
all wenttothe Raja of Pali and said: “ Your 
son is about to mary this Brahman's daughter; 
we also will give our daughters in marriage to 
the twenty-three other Bhil chieftains of the 
neighbourhood.” The Rija was pleased at 
this, and invited the neighbouring 

When the day for the marriages drow near, all 
the Bhil chieftains, together with the Pali Rija 
and his son, assembled in the ie made un- 
dermined enclosure at P al. 
and his son Shiyoji, with their men, arrived 
also, and alighted in the enclosure specially 


chieftains. | 


6 | Rathors, but his most famous exploit was his 
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Bhil chieftains and their followers with liquor, 
and when all were careless from the effecta of 
drink they sprang the mine, while Salkhoji 
and his Rathors attacked any of their followers 
who were outside. The stratagem proved 
entirely successful, and not a man of the Bhils 
escaped. In this way was the Rathor sway 
first established in Western Mairwir. Sal- 
khoji now established himself at Pali. At 
this time, as mentioned above, Khergadh 
was the seat of government of the Dabhis and 


| Gohels, The Dibhis were desirons to obtain the 


sole possession of the kingdom, and with this 
idea made overtures to Salkhoji and proposed 
that they should give a feast to the Gohels, and 
that then Salkhoji and his band should fall on 
the Gohels and killthem. Salkhoji agreed, and 
the Dabhis proposed to the Gohels to settle 
certain mutual differences by amicable agree- 

ment, and suggested that the tribes should feast 
together and drink kasum/d in token of recon- 

ciliation. The Gohels agreeing, a day was 
fixed, and it was arranged that the Gohels 
should sit on the right of the table, and the 
this, and instructed to kill those only who sat 
on the right hand. When, however, the tribes 
met and had eaten and dranken, Salkhoji'con- 
sidered that it would be better for him to enjoy 


a thornless raj, and, entering at the head of his 


Rathors, attacked both sides indiscriminately. 
Both Gohela and Dibhis made as brave ao 


| defence as was possible, but, taken as they were 


at a disadvantage, were unable to -withstand 
the impetuous onslanght of the Rathors, The 
Pétwi Kunwar of the Gohels, Sejakji, fell covered 
with wounds, but was miraculonsly carried off 
by an eagle and set down in Jhiliwir, where 
his wounds were dressed and he recovered : 
shortly afterwards be obtained the favour of 

the Chudisamdi Ra of Junagadh (then 
ae Jirangadh) and obtained a grant 
of some villages. One of the Dibhi chiefs, 
who ived to escape from the massacre, 
established himself at BhinmaAl, afterwards 
a possession of the Songarhas of Jhilor. 
After the death of Salkhop, Shiyop succeeded 
him. Shiyoji enlarged the possessions of the 





encounter with the celebrated Likha Phulini 
whom he slew at Atkot (now called Ad kot), 
in Eithiivid. Shiyoji is said to have fought 


with Lakha iar adooent of an old fend, and 
also at the instigation of the king of Patan, 


In reward to Shiyoji for this service, the | 


sovereign of Patan bestowed lands in Gujarat 
on him: these lands are still enjoyed by his 


descendants, and are situated in the Ridhan- 
pur Taluka, It is said that when the tide of — 


battle turned in favour of Shiyoji, Likhi 
thus addressed the goddess of whom he was 
a devoted worshipper _—- 
The damru and ddi® have not sounded, nor 
have the banners fluttered. 


The goddess, who knew that Lakha's hour 
had come, replied : 


arat sre fa Get at A sft ay, 

The day which was foretold has this day 
arrived : 

As Siva stands before + Shiya, therefore I 

The descendants of Shiyoji intermarried with 





the Ind branch of the Parihfr clan, but this 


tions after Shiyoji, Viramdev and Milinith, the 
sons of Salkhoji II., made numerous conquests 

Milinith was a worshipper of ‘the " Seghie 
Lord, and did not meddle in matters of govern- 
ment, and the administration was conducted by 
Viramji in concert with Milinath’s son Jagmiilji. 
At this time the Johyas rebelled against the 


Piidshih and came and sought sanctuary at 


Khergadh. Dalo, the Johya Chief, owned a 
mare of immortal breed: Jagmalji asked Dalo 
for the mare, and on Dalo refusing to part with 
her, Jagmilji prepared to attack the Johyas, 
and had a skirmish with them, killing several 
of them. Dalo then teok refuge with Viramji. 
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Viramji: Dalo and Viramji and the Johyas after 


this went to Johyavati, in the south of the 


Panjab, to the north of Jesalmerand Vikia- 
ner. Whilethere, Daloslew Viramjiin « quar- 
rel. The wife of Viramji, who was pregnant, 
fled, wishing toreturnto Khergadh, but ere 
she conld reach that city the pams of labour 
came upon her, She therefore alighted at the 
village of K adliau, under Thal, and put up at 
the house of a Charan named Kiachar, where 
she gave birth to a son who was named Chonda. 


| This Chondi, when he grew up, became a most 


made numerous incursions into the territories 
of the Indias. The Indaé chiefof Mandowar 
gave a danghter to Rio Chondi. Chonda went to 
be married, at the head of 20,000 horse, and, after 
the celebration of the marriage, forcibly retained 
possession of Man dow ar, expellingthe Indis, 
to whom, however, he allotted twelve villages in 
the vicinity of Mandowar as maintenance. 
It was when Chondi was ruling at Man-. 
do war that the old Chirnn of K 41a 0 visited 
Mandowar and asked for admittance to the 
Rao, and on being refused stood under the bal- 
oony in which Rio Chonda was seated and im- 
provised the following lines — 
ae aM da sat aes aT 


ye sat Ho affa Herat aT LI 
“O Chonda, do you not remember Kachar of 
KAlkn, now that thoa:art securely seated in. the 
lofty baloony of Mandowar.” 

By -esjergiaen sammy iy SORT: 
Le Tt also would appear by my 
version that Kachar was the name of the Chiran 
of Kaliu, and this is perhaps a more pro- 
bable rendering of the original. I do not 
pretend that Shiyoji wns positively the fourth 
generation after Jeychand, but merely quote the 
legend for what it is worth. I can, however, 
attest the fact that Shiyoji's descendants still en- 
joy lands in Gujarat situated in Rad hanpur 














NOTES ON CASTES IN THE DEKHAN. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.8. 


The following notes relate to castes observed | 
by me in the Puna and Solapur Districts. 
They do not profess to be either exhaustive or 
"© Musical instruments. 











authoritative, but are simply my cor — . 
to the general icmaactaderdiens. 


ject. Most of the information presented, has 
t Shiys is short for Shiyoji. ] | 
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been acquired in personal contact with the | 


people themselves, and hardly any from Shis- 
tris or books. 
The following divisions are adopted for con- 
A. Brahmans. 
#, Shankarjatya, or races said by the Brah- 
mans to be mixed, chiefly commercial. 
C. Military and Cultivating races. 


walis—commonly called Hindu out- 
castes. 
E. Wandering castes. 
¥F. Hill or Forest castes. 
G, Musalmins, 
HT. Pirsis. 
J, Jews. 
KE. Native Christians. 
A.—Brahmane. 
-L The Chitpfwan or Kopkanasth Brahmans 
account for their origin by the following Ile- 
gend :—After Paraéurima had reclaimed the 


Konkan from the sea, in order to populate it he 


restored to life a certain corpse tha’ he saw flont- 
ing in the subsiding waves; and from this 
reanimated ancestor are descended the Chit- 
piwans, or race of the corpse. They are 
physically and mentally very high in the scale 
of Hindn humanity ; often tall and well-formed, 
light in colour, and sometimes grey-eyed ; 
their appearance has given rise to many theo- 
i estern blood,"’ “arrival by sea," and 
the like, founded on mere conjecture. Their 

nsidered beautiful among natives, 
and some families are acoused of making the 
marriage of their daughters a source of revenue. 
They are, 0:8 PONG remarkable for ability 
and industry in public affairs, and have, 
ever since the foundation of the Maratha 
empire, enjoyed a great share of the govern- 








ment of the country. When the power of their | 


share grew to be nearly a monopoly ; and to this 
ahaa! gin cara mee ge a 

editary appointments under Govern- 
saan Ro etch odanaeod natives are eligible. 
Most readers of the Antiguary will be aware 
that the infamous Nini Sibeb of Bithir was 
a Koukanasth Brahman, born near the foot of 
the Bor Ghit. They study the Som Veda, 
White Yajur Veda, and Rig Veda. The Kir- 
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esaepeiion (which they do not now * follow) o of 


killing insecta (tide) upon the leaves of the 
Betel vine (Chavica Betel). They read the Rig 
Veda, eat and intermarry with Chitpiwans. 

2. The Desasth Brahmans are those belong- 
ing to the open table-land above the Ghits, 
called in Marithi conversation Deda. They are 
of three main divisions :—Rigvedi, or Dedasth 


| proper; Yajurvedi; and Karhide. The Rigvedi 
D. Parwiris, or dwellers without the village | 


and Karhiide in'many points resemble the Kon- 
kanasths, but are generally smaller of body, 
darker, and sharper of feature. They are as in- 
tellivent and industrious, and resent the claim 
of the Konkanasths to priority of rank, which 
indeed appears to be chiefly based upon the 
political power ofthe latter, They are numerous 
in the establishments of Government, and hold 
most of the Kulkarni watans or hereditary 
village-accountantships. They claim descent 
from the Rishis, or patriarchal sainta. 

8. The Yajurvedis do not often take service 


| with Government. They are chiefly engaged in 


trade, and are apt to be looked.down upon by 
the castes above named, but do not admit in- 


| feriority. They are (in my observation) darker, 


the nose much less apt to be aquiline, and the 
whole physiognomy inferior to that of the hand- 
some Konkanasths and acute-looking Rigvedis 
and Karhades. 

4. The Devrnkh Brahmans are chiefly agri- 
cultural. Their grand habitat is in the Son- 
thern Konkan, and I have only seen one or two 
in the Puna districts, where the other Brahmans 
professed to despise them. 

5. There are in the Dekhan a good many 
Telangi Brahmans from the Karnitak, chiefly 
engaged in trade. They most resemble the 
Yajurvedis. 

6. There are also many Kanojya Brahmans 
from Hindustan. ‘These are chiefly sipihis m 
native infantry regiments and the police, or else 
subordinate employés upon the railway. These 
Hindustani Brahmans appear to have no 
scruples about accepting such inferior service 
as those of the West and South would consider 
disgraceful; and Brahman officials like to have 
them as subordinates ; because they can perform 
for them some services which must be rendered 
deen They are lio favourites with 

scperiority in education and intelligence to those 
of inferior caste. Their custom of seeking 
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employment in the Dekhan is very old. Kalu- 
aha, the favourite of Raja Sambhiji, was of this 
caste; and so was Ghisi Rim, the Kotvil of 
Puna, lynched by Maniji Phikray and the 
mob of that city in the time of Nini Fadnavis. 

7. The Hindustini Ssraswat Brahmans are 
from a Marithi point of view indistinguishable 
from the Kanojyas ; butare, I believe, inferior to 
the latter among themselves. I should here 
remark that there is in North Kanira a race 
called Saraswat Brahmans who appear to be 
more like the Telangis. I am told that a great 
many of them are clerks in Government employ 
there, which the Hindustani Saraswats never 
are; and, as far as my observation goes, all re- 
marks made about the Kanojyas apply to them 
too. Both Kanojyas and Hindustani Saraswats 


males pretence of keeping their women, whoare | 
net | much thought of. The Western and Southern 
weiked; while the Western Brahmans allow them — 


stimes very beautiful, “parda nashin,” or 





the fallest liberty. Education is very rare among 
the females of any race in Western India. The 


exceptions will be noticed as they occur. These 





Hindustani Brahmans are apt to be a bad lot. 
Many of them, no doubt, are refugees, and they 
are, as a body, more often implicated in crime 
than any of the other educated races. I have 
known them to be Thigs; and no race in the 
native army had a greater share in the treason 
of 1857. : 

&. There are in Poss one or two families of 
Brahmans calling themselves Gaudas, who told 
me that they came from Kashmir a few genera- 
tions back. ay are mostly in Government 

spectable and intelhgent, and do 





9. "There aro also a few Nigar Brahmans 
from Gujarat, engaged in trade. This caste, 
wiich T belisve to be ‘of reat consideration and 
power in its own country, is here unimportant, 
and I am acquainted with no details about them. 

10. All these castes look down upon the 
Shenvyi Brahmans of the Konkan, a peculiar 
caste who differ from the rest in eating fish. 
They are denied to be Brahmans at all, to pos- 
seas the six privileges of expounding the Veda, 
&c., tind are regarded with extreme jealousy and 
dislike. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
Shenvis, as a body, have shown 4 considerable 





‘tion among the commercial classes, 





| ture, the practice of the law, and the more Ang- 


licized branches of the public service. At the 
same time they stently assert their equality 
with the other Brahmans, and actually assume 
all the privileges considered sacred to the priest 
ly order. 

11. Theson ofa Brahman by a concubine of 
inferior caste is called in Marathi Vidor or Brah- 
manzai (Sansk. Ambushta) ; this class do not 
now, as enjoined by Manu, of necessity follow 
the medical profession. They are generally 

gaged in trade, and take a respectable posi- 
Amongst 
all the Brahmans of Western India the prufes- 
sion of a priest is little honoured. The spiri- 
tual counsellors of certain great men have been 
held in high consideration, but those who gain 
their living as celebrants of worship are seldom 











Brahmans, as already mentioned, will not “ take 
the belt” as soldiers or peons; or, if they occa- 
sionally accept of such employment, it is upon 
the understanding of speedy promotion. The 
Hindustinis, on the other hand, will serve 
even as ballastmen; and I have known them to 
be smiths. They are all glad of service os 
writers and native officers; and I believe the 
exclusion of the Yajurvedi DeSasths from the 
public service to be more due to the jealousy 
of the other castes than to their own “nolo 
episcopari.” I know one Degasth of good 
family, who is a horsebreaker at Poona, and 
a very good one, the occupation having de- 
seended to him from a father and grandfather 
who had served in the Marathi armies. None 
of them object to the use of arms in battle. The 
last Peshwa is said to have been the best spear- 
man in the Gangthadi (valley of the Ganga or 
Godaveri, near Nisik), Ihave seen a Dedasth 
kill a snake, and this notin self-defence ; and 
I know another who has shot a tiger or two. 
It has always, however, been deemed impious 
in Mahirishtra to kill » Brahman by open 
violence ; wherefore the Peshwi's government 


used to make away with Brahman prisoners, 


chiefly by putting too much salt in their bread, 
a procedure which relievod them of their 
enemies, and which appears to have been con- 
sidered no breach of the sanctity of the victims’ 
caste. 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE FESTIVAL OF 
KRISHNAJANMASHTAMI. 
Translated from the German of Prof. A. Weber. 
(Continued from page 25.) 

The question now presents itself, as to what | of such an argument in fixing the probable tima 
Christian land we are to think of as the Srefadefpa | of Nurada's journey. But we may make use of 
of thea legend. As the journey is by sea, we must | such a chronological argument when we consider 
take the nearest, Alexandrin. Lassen (II, 1100) | the birthday festival itself, and the way in which 
prefers Parthia, “ because the tradition that the | Krishna is represented in it. Here, however, we 
apostle Thotnas preached the Gospel in that land | gre on the strange ground of Christian archw- 
isan old one;” but-Tam unable to ses how that | ology, and must try first to learn our way a little. 
ean turn the scale one way or the other. The According to the view hitherto almost universally 
connection with Alexandria by seais relatively the | accepted, the “ Madonna with the Child” is o 
easiest, and we have documents ofall sorts in | subject little known to the early Christian 
sufficient number to prove that there was a brisk | centuries. According to Piper's representation, 
tratfic by that route. Direct proof for this sup- | for example, the sdoration of the Virgin was 
position there is none. We can thereforé only | even in the fourth century far from prominent, 
posit it as @ probability. and we are to date its decisive introduction from 

The case is somewhat better when we proceed | the Nestorian disputes in the fifth century. The 
to ask to what date the pilgrimage-to the Svet- | §. Marin Maggiore church, built by order of Six- 
dvipa is to be assigned. We can answer with | tus III. (492), after the council of Ephesus in hon- 
confidence that it must of course have been at some | gur of Maria @roroeor (Mother of God), which still 
adate previous to Muhammad; i. ¢., a3 far as Alex- | exists, and is adorned with mosaics of the same 
andrin is concerned, before the year 640, in-which | date representing “ the beginning of the life of the 
it was taken by the Mosloms.® But can wedeline | Lord,” from the Annunciation to the scene in the 
the time more closely P Here it would be of great | ‘Temple, has no representation of the birth itvelf, 
consequence if we could find reason to suppose | And in fact the birthdsy of Jesus began to be 
that the festival of Kyishm's birthday, which is | celebrated after the fourth century.[ Haas,in the 
the starting-point of our investigations, and the | Mittheilungen der K. K. Central Cominiesion zur 
pictorial representation of him asa sucklingat | rh. der Buudenkmaler (1,859 pp, 903, 209), bears 
the mother’s breast, which forms an integral part | similar testimony. So does Mrs. Jameson in her 
of that festival, came to Indian as early as the | praiseworthy book Legends of the Muloana as 
journey of Narada. For the picture could have | represented-in the Fine Arta (2nd ed. London, 
heen taken orer only at a time when “the Madon- | 1857), And Mrs. Jameson discusses the very re- 
ma and Child” bad already on their side won a | presentations with which we are concerned here, 
firm and sure place in Christian ritual. Butthe | those in which the Madonna is snckling the 
legend of the Mukd Bhdratat contains, as might | Child, and refers them directly to tho Nestorian 
have been expected from its character, nothing of | controversy. For Nestorius, the Patriarch of 
the kind, and we cannot therefore avail ourselves | Constantinople, asserted that the Virgin Mary 





































ochurch at Rome still stands. Tt ie the Church 8. Maria 
time.of Vishou aru Kr ar ‘snd fo 8 ed with mosaics of that date, the 
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Aud the facts of tho case are against the special 
weight which Mrs. Jameson lays on the idea that 
the representation in question of the Madonna mast 
be looked on “as the visible fori of aisle ae 
dogma,” as a protest against Nestorianism it 
yrould be more reasonable to suppose that a purely 
human representation of this kind would be used as 
asymbol by those who were of opinion “that the 
Virgin Mary was the Mother of Christ considered 
asa roan, but not the Mother of Christ considered 
asGod.” And in fact Mrs. Jameson herself gives ns 
the reason why the older, ,parely human, repre- 
sentation of the birth of Christ ceased after the 
14th century, that “it gave great offence.” Tho 
greatest theologians insisted that the birth of 
Christ was as pure and miraculous as his concep- 
tion, and it was considered little lesa than bere. 
tical to pourtray Mary reclining on a couch as 
one exhausted by the pangs of childbirth, or to 
exhibit assistants washing the heavenly Infant. 
[Compare what Piper says as to the way in which 
the haman element is kept in the background 
in the oldest representations of Christ, p. 42.) 
Nor did the Nestorians absolutely deny to the 
Virgin the name @roronos; they only used it with 
reserve, for fear of abuse: conf, La Croze, Hisl, du 
Christianisme dane lee Indes, p. 36 (the Hague, 1734). 
Cosmas Indicoplenster, although « » Nestorian, 
as La Croze (pp. 57-96) cdmisa, eopesats giaa ae 
this title (p. 260, ed. Montfaucon in the Nove 
Coll. Patrum, tom. 2), And in the Gospel of 
the Childhood of Christ, which H. Sike (Utrecht, 
1697) edited in Arsbic aud Latin, and which, 
according to La Croge (p. 31), is the work of 
& Nestorian, the infant Chriat is, in the rd 
chapter (vide Fabricins, Codex Apocryphua Novi 
Teatamenti; Hamburg, 1719, p. 170), expressly 
represented as drinking ot Mary's broast, infana 
Sages involutus disn mafris sus » where supebat, is 


was the mother of Christ's human nature only, 
not of his divine nature; while Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and the synods of Aloxandria (450) and 
of Ephesus (431), maintained that she must be 
considered the Mother of God, #roroxer, deipara, 
agninst the heretical doubts of the Nestoriana, 
who exclaimed in the latter counc] (p. 63), “Can 
we call him God who is only two or three months 
old, or suppose the Logos to have been suckled 
and to increase in wisdom?" The representation 
of the “ Virgin in the act of ae her Child" 
appeared, according to Mrs. Jameson, the most 
fitting symbol of the holy Mother of God, and the 
picture of the Madonna with the Child became the 
symbol “ which distinguished the Catholic Chris- 
tian from the Nestorian dissenter" (p. 60). So 
much was this the case that “every one who 
wished to prove his hatred of the arch-heretic 
exbibited the image of the maternal virgin holding 
in her arin the Infant Godhead, either in his house 
asa picture, embroidered on his garments, or on 
his forniture, on his personal ornaments—in short, 
wherever it could be introduced.” The oldest 
representations whioh Mrs. Jameson can adduce — 
in proof of this are mosaics from the eighth cen- 
tury, as she asserts,* and these only in the West, 
the raid of that time (726-840) against pictures 
having destroyed the pictures of the old Greek 
churches, We must notice, however, in connec. 
tion with this point, that the very work which 
Mrs. Jameson addnces as the oldest representa- 
tion of the “Madonna Lactans™ (tho Madonna 
suckling), the mosaics, namely, on the fngado of | 
the portico of 8. Maria in Trastevero,t are ascribed 
by Kugler, in his Handbuch der Malerei (2nd ed, 
by Barckhardt, Berl. 1847) I, 271, to the years 
1139-53, so that it belongs not to the 8th, but to 
the 12th centary, and that all her other exampleat 
date from the best ae Hata ienkibeanos | 


“Ww ad aly mm)" 
spat teat te ana aye he (p61). 
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Mrs. Jameson's view is that this representation of 
the Madouna with the Child ia in fact found in 


India, and something like it in China ;* while we 


know that the entrance of Christian ideas into 
India and China, #o far as it is to be referred to 
the older missionaries of the Middle Ages, was 
brought about by the Nestorians. Of course we 
must remark here, on the other hand, that the 
influence of their opponents must not be under- 


estimated. In the list of the dependencies of the | 


Constantinopolitan diocese, for which we are in= 
debted to Nilos Doxopatrios in the 12th century, 
we find that formerly the Patriarch of Antioch had 
under his charge the whole of Asia, including 
India, “ where even now he nominates the Catho- 
licus of Rémogyri.”+ And in the case of India at 
least we must look on Alexandria as the chief 
source of Christian influence, whether directly by 
Christian messengers, or indirectly by Indians who 
had comethereto trade, or from some spiritual want; 
and it isin Alexandria, according to Mrs, Jameson's 
view, that we are to look for the peculiar locals 


of the group of the Madonna and sucking Child. | 


For, in her opinion, it is to be referred to an 

ryptian model, “the Egyptian type of Isis nurs- 
ing Horus" (Intr, p. xxii.), with which Cyril, 
“whowas so influential in 


E 


fixing the orthodox | 
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books,” must have been acquainted, since he “ had 
passed the greater part of his life in Egypt."~ That 
the Madonna-cult has some connection with the 
worship of Isis, which took such a high place in the 
Roman time, has often been suspected, and the 
consideration just mentioned may be taken as @ 
new motive in the calculation, Nor ia this ides 
of Mra. Jameson's now. Twenty years before it was 
put forth and defended by Raoul Rochette in his 
very interesting paper “Discourse aur (drt da 
Christianiame™ (Paris, 1834), pp. 35, 39. Unforta- 
nately he gives no example of “a Byzantine group 
of the Madonna Lactaus” of whose date we can 
be certain, and my want of acquaintance with this 
field maker it impossible for mo to supply this 
defect. We can scarcely suppose that a mat 
like Raoul Rochette would have advanced such o 


supposition without a substratum of fact, The 


defect is, however, the more to be regretted, 
becanse, as we shall see in the sequel, one of our 
Indian pictures which represents “ Krishna drink- 
ing from his mother's breast" boara a remarkable 
resemblance to the Egyptian picture of “ Isis 
nursing Horus." ‘The existence of Byzantine 
media would ba of service inexplaining what muat 
be obscure in the absence of such media. A hope 
which [ cherished with reference to this point has 
unfortunately been disappointed. Remember- 





remarks the anthor, not to be com- 
y Buddhistic-Indian ongin, 
our. a. de, &, New Sores, 
to the Persian 
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ing the tenacity with which the G.meo-Russic 
Church has in so many points clung to Old 
Byzantinetypes, [asked my honoured friend Schief- 
ner in St. Petersburg for information with regard 
to some Grmco-Ruasic representations of the 
“Madonna Lactang.” By his kindness I received 
general information on thie point from the Knis, 
ruas. Staatsrath Wladimir von Stasow, to whom 
Toffer my heartiest thanks. The purport of it 
is that such representations of the Madonna 
with bared breast are in Russian ort, os well 
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as in the Old Byzantine, on which exclusively — 


the former is based, ectremely rare, and almost 
always of very late date—the Ith or 18th 
centory,—and duo to Western influence. To 
the kindness of Herr von Stasow algo I am in- 
dcbted for a copy of a picture of the kind from 
the cloister Karyais on Mount Athos, painted on 
a wooden tablet executed by Herr Prochorow, 
member of the Archwological Society in St. 
Petersburg, after a copy taken ou the Bpot with 
the help of photography by one whose early death 
we have to deplore—Sewastjanow, well known as 





the photographer of the Athos MS. of Prolemmus. | 


Herr Prochorow remarks that this picture bears 
traces of a Western Catholic influence, in opposi- 
tion to the Madonnas of the Russian Church, 
which fixes it for the second half of the 16th 
century :in Russian pictures, namely, the Madonna 
does not bear on her head « crown aupported by 
angela: and the sequence of the letters 6 dy (ho 
that is) in the nimbus round the head of Christ 


is different in Russian pictures, being in them | 


a Pr 
# » while here it ia o F). 


The Athos tradition, 
it is troe, as Schicfner } 


picture ag carly as the 6th century (Schewyrew, | 
p- 3). Ina Rossian work, The Life of the Most | 


Holy Madonna (St. Petersb, 1880; 270), we are 
told that it came from the cloister M4r Saha at 
Jerugalem, whence it is said® to have been brought 
chief town on Athos. Further details with re- 
gard to it are given by Simon Weamin, who died 
as a monk on Mount Athos in 1843, in the new 
edition (St. Petersh. 1865) of bis collected writings 


holy Mount Athos, Palestine, and tho Russian hol 
places" (II. 138), According to him the picture 
existed in the lifetime of the 


(in the fourth y of the reign of Justinian) in 








holy Saba himself | 
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| Dame-son of his should visib the cloister,.to whom 


they should give the picture to protect him on his 
journey. This he takes from a letter of the Servian 
archbishop, the original of which is apparently 


/ still preserved at Karynis, of which Wesmin had 


only read a copy. Dormenique Papety (Rerue des 
Deus Monades, 1847, XV UO, 762-39) compares the 
holy pictures of Mount Athos only with the oldest 
Italian mosaics, as old as those of S. Marin in 
Trastevere, that is, be considers them as Old By- 
zantine (he is not, of course, speuking expreasly of 
our picture), In whatever way the question of 
the antiquity of this picture may be decided (and 
Hotho and Wanagen, who have kindly communi- 
cated their views to me, agreo with Von Stasow 
and Prochorow that it cannot be earlier than the 
I2:h century, adding that it is apparently much 
later), there is in the picture itself nothing mark- 
ed enough to prove Raoul Rochette’s (and Mrs, 
Jameson's) derivation of the “ Byzantine type” of 
the Madonna Lactans from the Egyptian group 
“Isis nursing Horus.” The arrangement in 
the two subjects is completely different, We 
must add that Raoul Rochette is of opinion (p. 34) 
that the picture of “the Virgin with the Child" was 
Proposed by the Council held at Ephesus against 
the Nestorian heresy “for the adoration of the 
faithful under a specific form,” but he denies 
that the representation originated with the coun- 
cil, since more than one of the Christian sarco- 
phagi of the Vatican are of an earlier date, though 
he adds that our group is extremely rare in the 
pictares of the Catacombs, 

Strangely enough, there have recently been 
Madonna Lactans, which claim a date much earlier 
than any controversy between Nestorius and Cyril. 
In the Imagines Selecte Deiparm Verginds from 
the Catacomb pictures published by De Rossi, there 
the Child in her lap, a fresco in which where it is 
Jooling for her breast, which, however, ia covered. 








This comes from the Cemetero di Priscilla, and is 


ascribed by De Rossi, ride 14-19 of the French text 
that accompanies the tables (Images dela T. 8. 


| Viergo Choisies dans les Catacombes de Rome), and hig 


remarks in the Bulletina di Archeologia 


holy -:1365, pp. 257 (there is an engraving of the group on 


p- 27), for manifold reasons, “ folti dalla ile, dail" 
{uogo,” to the first decade of the second century. 
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action of Flavius Resins the first century, and 
so contemporancous, or nearly so, with some of the 
Apostles, And Rossi's opponent P. (iarucci, who 
attacks him vigorously on account of the figure 
which De Koss supposes to be Joseph or the pro- 
phet Isaiah, but which Garneci takesto be Balaam, 
“al profeta della afella,” raises no opposition to 
this date. The Abbé Martigny also, in his Dic- 
tionnaire des Anfiquités Chiétiewnes (Paris, 1865), 
Pp. ‘658, agrees with them. Abbé Archangelo Scogna- 

vlio, who edited the picture with another at 
the same time as De Rossi (Notices sty Deux 
Cafacombes : Paris, 1863) starts with the same as- 
sumption. Lastly, our own Hase, to whom we 
are so much indebted, though in the eighth edition 





of his Kirchengeachichde (1858) he was still of opi- 
nion that “the Mother with the Child” wae not | 
painted until after the Nestorian controversy, has — 


pow modified, at least, this view, on the ground of 
De Rossi's statement, in #0 faras to say that the 
pictures published by De Rossi “seem to belong 
to the time before the synod at Ephesus.”* Now 
in this picture from the Catacombs there is no 
leaning whatever to the Egyptian type of “ Isis 
nursing Horus.” It is of independent classical 
beauty, and carries no proof with it of the cor- 
rectness of Raoul Rochette’s view with regard to 
the Byzantine pictures of which he speaks. 


Tt follows, however, from this ‘discovery of De — 
Rossi's, that representations of the infant Christ at — 


the breast of the divine maiden existed in the 


second century. And if I, on my side, can point — 


to a second picture of the kind whose date-—the 
1%th century—is certain, in the church of 8. Maria 


di Trastevere, then though the space between 


the borrowing actually took place, but a terminus 
@ quo, point before which it could not have taken 


place. 
Now this is only one part of the question we are 
dealing with. which has to do with a much wider 


circle of representations. Sieiinaaeeei fes- | Ii 


yatiachen FPolewik, 
the Madonna 
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tival of Krishna's birthday show in their other 
detaila special analogies+ to Christian subjects, 
and especially to the festival of the birth of Christ. 
They imply unmistakably its yearly celebration 
8 a recognized part of the Christian ritual. This 
gives us a second and surer ferminus a quo. 
According to recent investigations into the festi- 
val of Christmas, vide Piper in his Poangelschen 
Kalender for 1856 (pp. 41-44), it is established that 
it had no firm footing in the first three centuries 
of the Christian cra.t It came into prominence 
for the first time “with the victorious position 
of the Church in the fourth century;” and the 
oldest document which speaka of Christmas ns 
at ita present date, the 25th December, is a 
Romish catcudar of festivals in a chronological 
work. Bishop Julius ([352) is supposed, accord- 
ing to a very untrustworthy tradition, to have 
introduced it; it was at least celebrated in the 
time of hie successor Tiberius (302-06). “The 
festival then came from the West to the Enst. 
From a sermon of Chryszostom's preached in 
Antioch in the year 386, we see that it had begun 
to be celebrated there within the last ten years, 
though it was then, not without some objections 
there was, if is true, a celebration of the birth 
of Christ, but it was held at the same time as 
that of his baptism, on tho 6th of January; the 
| mt and exclosively Christmas festival 
on the 25th of December took its place shortly 
before the year 431." (Piper, as before, p. 82.) 
When we consider that the ndmakaranam, the 





baptism of Christ,” that is (vide Piper, p. 
the time from. the second Lato che foord® anthers 
till the year 431, when the celebration of the birth 
alone on the 25th December took its place.§ Or 












































the year 640, with which the conclusions we hare 
drawn from the age of the Indian texta which 
describe the festival of Krishra's 
very well. In the train of this festival we must 
sappose that the other legendary matters came to 
Harivanéa and of the Jaimini Bhdrata, in some 
interpolated passages of the Mahd Bhdrata, in the 


Purdnas, especially the Bhdgavata Purdna and 


birth and childhood of Krishna with notices 


which remind us irresistibly of Christian legends. | 


Take, for instance, the statement of the Vishnu 
Purdna (Wilson, p. 506) that Nanda, the foater- 
father of Krishra, at the 
birth, went with his pregnant woe 
to Mathurd “to pay his taxes” (conf. Lake ii. 4, 
5), or the pictorial representation of the birth 
of Krishna in the cow-stall or shepherd's hut, 


shepherds, shepherdesses, the ox and the aus that 


on her couch without fear of danger. Then the 
stories of the persecutions of Kanaa, of the “mag. 
sacre of the innocents,” of the 


raising to life by Krishra of the dead son of 
Dubdald, of the cure of Kubji, of her pouring 
# vessel of ointment over him, of the power of his 
look to take away sin, and other subjects of the 
kind, came to India in the same connection with 
Their Christian origin is, however, as certain aa 
the ssamption that (Ind. Stud. I. 423) the later, 
exclusively monotheistic direction of the Indian 
sects, which honour n distinct personal God. pray 


time of the latter's: | 
Yatodd * | 


‘sleeps peacefally | 


Jaimini Bhdrata of the | 
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the Indians had with the cor ponding doctri 

of Christianity ; or in Wilson's words (Mrs. Speirs 
Life in Ancient India, p. 434; compare my paper 
on the Rdmatép. Up. pp, 277,460) “ that the remo. 
delling of the ancient Hindu systems into popular 
forms, and in particular the vital importance 


of faith, were directly influenced by the diffusion 
of the Christian Lor " 


Now if the Christian Church farnished legend. 
ary matter for the Krishra-cult in particular, and 
for the development of Indian sects in general, it 
was only making o return for the numeroag 
subjects and motives which, as we know, were 
taken from India in the early centuries, and found 
4 place in the pictures and ritual of the Christian 
sects, especially of the Gnoatica and Manichwans, 
but also of the orthodox Church. Br idhism more 
than all the others showed fruitfal missionary 
activity in this respect ; conf, on this what I have 
said in the Ind, Sirs. p. 92, Ind. Stud, ITT, 119. t 
In the latter of these passages I have acceded to 
Hardy's view (Eastern Monachiem, p. 416) of the 


and the reverse is perhaps the trath.|| On the other 


hand, a philological conjecture, which T may give 
here, has occurred to me in pport of the Indian 


origin of the am inclined, with 
Koppen(die Rel, dea Buddha, IT, 319), to derivefrom 


| Jatddhare in Sh. under alsharuted)? ake mat (cont. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME KUME 





BY THE REV. F. J. LEEPER, TRANQUEBAR. 


Tt is thos related in the Sthala Purina: “ When 
the Deluge commenced, men, mountains, birds, 
é&o, were covered over by water; the stare, sun 


and moon. were invisible; but on the great Mount. 
Meru there was a strong wind, and the jar con- 


taining the elements of creation having the 
Dherba grass underneath it, and, being hung in a 
hoop (as. articles usually are suspended from the 
rafters of native houses), began to move, and 
‘floated to the southern aide of Mount Meru, and 
the grass undernesth dropped to the earth. This 


areas horas invisible, and the place it lay on | 
considered more holy than any other. Where — 





it fell, A linga grew, and a ranney-tree full of 
leaves and buds, And the seven virgins wor- 
shipped the linge originating from the Dharba 
grass; 80 also did the Devatas, 

“The distance from the spot where the grasa 
fell, to that where the jar estopped floating, was a 
kés (two Indian miles). When the jar arrived at 
that place, a shower of flowers rained down, and 4 


bodiless voice from heaven said ‘ Health, holiness, | 


goodness, preéminence, joy ! and o second time a 
shower of flowers fell, and Brahma told the Muni 
Nirada that he was #0 moch pleased that the 
hairs of his body rose on end. Tho jar con- 
taining the seed of creation obtained the name of 
Sate Kambha, holy jar. To the south-east of 
this jar grew o tree of white colour, and its fruits 
lingaa, and seeing them Brahma perfumed Arjuna 
with the leaves of the vilea-tree and camphor. 
And ag the strands of the rope with which the 
jar was tied or suspended grew up in this place a 
vilea forest, and as the shadow of the vilva forest 
fell on the lingas or fruit of the tree, it was called 
the Lord of Creation of Pitila. 

- “ When the water of the Deluge had docreasod, 
Siva, disgused as a hunter, with his court, leaving 
Kaildes, came to carth, and having travelled from 





month of February the honter 
the linga and washed it with milk, and having 





| place to place arrived at length at the spot where 


the jar was. For a distance of three ks all round, 
he found it illuminated, and, being astonished, he 
let fly an arrow at the jar, but it glanced off ; this 
he did seven times but with no result: he then 
placed five thousand hunters at three of the ear- 
dinal points, while he stayed at the fourth, and 
sent a messenger, Eka Bana, but without sne- 
ceas. Siva (the hunter), now becoming enraged, 
tells the messenger: * Hemain here; ace, I will go 
and break the jar in pieces with an arrow and 
will return. If I donot, I am no hunter." Ho 
now took an arrow, so a8 to frighten the earth, to 
make the sea to roar, and all the world to be in 
darkness, and hn broke the jar with it, And the 
amrita (ambroaia) in the jar saturated the earth 
to the distance of a yojuna, Seeing this, he, with 
his court, made a Linga of the aaturated clay and 
sand. Then a shower of flowers fell from heaven 
and the Devatas danced and pose Te the 

iva established 


made Arjuna with flowers, leaves of the vilea- 


tree, sandal, and an oblation of incense, be wor- 


shipped it. And he also adored Mangala Ambei- 
kei, having prepared o place for her close to this 
linga, and he became, with his. court, absorbed 
in the linga, From that time the linga was called 
Kumbh Eawara, and the Devt, Mangala Am- 
boikei, and from the linga exuded amfpita (am- 
browia) which formed a tirths, Amd oa from the 
kumbhe or jar amrifa issued and sproad over 
the earth in o wandering, crooked, or tortuous 


- manner—bLonam—the place obtained the name 


Kumbha-Konam—Combaconmn,” 

The origin of the Mahi Miiga fostival is ac- 
counted for also in the Sthala Purira, The legend 
given at page 151 of the Antiquary Vol. IL, has no 
foundation in the local Purim, 





A RUDE STONE MONUMENT IN GUJARAT. 
BY MAJOR JOHN W. WATSON, ACTING POLITICAL SUPERINTENDENT, PALANPUR. 


Recently while visiting the Pablanpur Abn 
road vii Bhattand I discovered that the road 
passes throngh the Dhirisar Tank, and took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to visit the ruined site of 





Dhiripurd was ovidently a mere ham- — 


Dhéripur. 

let with a rampart or wall of loose stones sur- 
rounding the village. I could find no traces of 
carving, nothing in fact bat loose uneut stones, 
The village well is built of brick. In examining 


Dhirisar Tank, however, 1 di red 
= ake pr NAG) Pi haces This Palio or stone is bricked in 


singular megalithic structure callod by the neigh- 


bouring Kolis the Mandwo. As far as I am aware, 
it is tho only megalithic structure known in 
Gujarit, The pillars of the porch are about four 
foot high, and the great capstone is some ten feet 
long by six feet broad, and thecapstone of the inner 
chamber is somewhat less. ‘Tho accompanying 
sketches will give a rough idea of it, Inside the 


| inner chamber ia an upright stone like a Pihin, but 


without any figure or any inscription, and with the 
upper part cut out, leaving a raised rim about three 
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at the base. The structure would, I suppose, come 
under the denomination of Kistvaen,® both on ac- 
count of the inner chamber and from the presence 
of the Palo or monumental stone. It 1s, I conceive, 
somewhat older than Dhiiripuri, as the Kolis of 
these parts are not given to constructing megu- 
lithic chambers of any sort. The existence of o 
Palio inside, although without any inscription ‘or 
figure, shows that it cannot be very ancient, os T 


am not aware of any Pilio oljer than the 10th — 


century of the Vikramdditya era. Indeed the 
striking feature of Palios 1s their extremely modern 
dates. The great majority are of the 18th and 19th 
centurica Sathvat; but the Lith, 16th, and 17th 
centuries, though rare, aro not very uncommon, 
The oldest Palio that I know bears the date Sarh- 


landa ais jodhor’ or ccmmon of pestare. Ih is 
difficult to say what was the object of hollowing 
ont the upper partion of the stone, or to account 
for the entire sbsence of either figure or inacrip- 
tion, but I remember seeing a Palio hollowed out 
in a aimilar manner, and. equally devoid of either 
figure orinscription, at Bhilrigadh, the ancient seat 
of the Bhilria Wighelas. On the whole I should 
be inclined to assign the ninth or tenth century 
of the Sarhvat era ss the probable date of this 
structure. Should there be other megalithic 
structures in Gojarit, it may hereafter be possi- 
ble to offer a conjecture aa to the race who 
built it; andif there be no other, the existence 
of this megalithic chamber ia the more extra- 
ordinary. 


vat $00, and recorda the apportioning of certain | Camp Waghel, December 28th, 1873. 


MOUSTACHES, 
BY V. N. NARASIMMIYENGAR, BANGALORE. 


Those who are in any way acquainted with the | 
| the fifth-rate daubs of our moral and picture 
| painters, were remarkable, like the modern Sikhs, 


South of India cannot have failed to be struck by 
the scarcity of moustaches among the Brihmans 
of the Drividian race. Whilst oll Hindus living 
north of the Tungabhadri implicitly believe that 
it is unmanly to shave off the hair on their upper 
lips, the Dravidians feel no scruple in doing so. 
Dravidians of tht Smirta sect, who hold any 
official or commercial status, have generally 
adopted the custom of the Dedasthis in this 
respect, ahd are distinguished by the name of 
Laukikéis. Tho Vaidikis (religious) most rigidly 
observe the custom of their ancestors. 

Among no community ia the aversion to the 
moustache more pronounced and emphatic than 
among the followers of RamAnujichirya, known os 
Srivaishnavds. It is stated that up to about fifty 


years ago official men of this class used to prido | 


themselves on the luxuriant growth of hair on their 


upper lips, but a local celebrity of Maistr laid an | 
embargo on the practice about 1830-31, and at the 


prosent time both the Vaidikds and Laukilkis of 
this sent bays clean-shaven ‘yisagee 

It is difficult to account for this very unique 
practice. There ix nothing in the Writings of the 
great Himinnjichirya, or of his followers, some of 
whom bare been deified, to show that one’s re- 
ligion is affected in any way by growing mous- 
taches, The Alvirs, or Dravidian sages, whose 
preachings have somewhat replaced tho Vedds 
and Poriinas, so far oa this sect is concerned, 
were mostly men of no caste, and systematically 
cultivated them ; ulbivated them; whilst the Rishis, whose hirsute 





lta ttadingabore and with the table-stone at the would 
ha or acta op ental te sos eat te res oe ae 


polis wapesh Uceray ce Ce pt ag 





physiognomy has been rendered familiar to us by 


ior their hatred of the razor. 

All the other sects and sub-divisions of Hindds, 
who aro governed by the same Sistris, consider 
it m matter of perfect indifference in a religious 
point of view. But among the Srivaishnavas it 
is encrilege not to shave the moustache. Omnipo- 
tent custom is chiefly pleaded in support of this 
singularity, but when closely pressed for a more 
rational justification these people adduce the fol- 
lowing texts as prohibitory of the wearing of 


moustaches by Brihmana :— 
I. Klipta keSu nakh dmadror 
TMintas 4uklimbaras éuchih.— Manu, 
IT. Sukldmbaradharo nicha 
Keda dmaéru nakhah éuchih.—Ib. 
ITI, Yastu dhirnyate émaéru ‘ 
Kalikilsrito dvijah, 
Unmattas Sabahishkiryo, 
Daive Pitrye cha Karmani.—Yallitjtyé, Kit- 
| like Purdna. 
IV. Masi mfisi grahnathinim, 
s . * . 
Sikhibhira koaltha varjam 
Syat. 


In tha first of these texts, it is clearly laid down 
that the whole of one’s hair on the head, nails, and 
moustaches should be shaved of. The Brihmans 
contend, howover, thnt the look should be excepted, 


it under the 


thenomination 
the open Monjapa in front, and the 
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na per exclusion elsewhere denoted. In the cana | 


extract, the word ‘ nicha’ is translated in the glosses 
as meaning shortened (hrasvi kritam), and such 
an interpretgtion is quite reasonable. Bat the 
Riminujas do not accept this meaning, and say 
it means ‘shaved,’ Tho third text is considered by 
most learned Pandits to be apocryphal. According 
to the fourth ordinance, we ought to exclude only 
the lock, the eyebrows, and the twofore-arms. If 
80, the eyelashes should be shuved off—a reductio 


ad abeurdum at which tho Srivaishmavie them- | 
selves would be horrified. There are some other | 


verses, which however are not quoted, not being 
of the class of “ Vidhis,” and the utmost that 
can be said for them is that they refer to parti- 
cular occasions, such as funeral ceremonies, sa- 


Qur prolific Sastras are not altogether devoid | 


of authority for wearing the hairy ornament. As 
for instance :— 
I. Smaértin dhdrayituh pumssh 
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IL. Yat Smaéranah 
Tat purushinigam ripam.—Sdnti Parvani. 
Yojur-veda. 
Scimthildyilin 
ianda Y, 
Annvika I, 


The word ripam in the second text mbove ts de- 
fined by vidyfranya as ‘ Laksharam,’or “an m- 
dispensable attribute,” of manhood. 

It is a pitinble sight to see these modern Phari- 
secs so very intolerant in o harmless matter 
which no sophistry can invest with moral im- 
portance, whilst in their very midst, immorality 
and sin ron rios unchocked. Even educated 
Srivaishmris, who make much of their learning 
and liboral opinions, pay allegiance to the blind 
superstition of their community, and insult their 
own reason by pleading expediency. This is the 
most deplorable feature of the matter. Bub these 
people can no more stem back the tide of Reform 
and Progress than they can resist the eventual 
collapse of idolatry and caste. 





THE ‘AULIAS’ OR SAINTS OF THE MUHAMA 
BY DINSHAH ARDESHIR TALEYARKHAN, RAJKOT. 


hammadan centres that I visited I scarcely ever 
failed to find a darghah or mausoleam revered by 
the Moslem inhabitants, about which the most 
ed down through several generations, are current 
amnng them. The instances I here give may both 
amnse the reader and illustrate the nature of the 
religious aud moral condition of the country, which, 
unaffected by Western civilization. 

Just at the extremity of one of the most crowded 
thoroughfare of Pent, or the native town of the 
‘charming station of Bangalor, is one of the relics 
above alluded to, guarded by o lot of fagirs. 
Herein, they say, lies baried an “ Anlia” (a saint 
or a simpleton) who was possessed of miraculous 
house, d4l from another, curry from a third, and 
he sat, down to eat this in the company of dogs, 





reduced to this frightful condition, he would ot 


peninsula. In all the Ma- | 





MADANS. 





of wine bottles from a tavern, but none dared to 
question him; and he would drink them off like 
water. If any one expressed astonishment that 
he should imbibe so much of the forbidden fluid, 
he would challenge them to prove whether he 
drank anything except milk; and when the people 
brought him bottles pf wine, and he poured it into 
his throat, it did not appear to be wine at all, but 
milk: so they were convinced. 

Beside this tomb is another, that of the Anti 
Kamrul Kosh Qadry by name. He lived, they say, 
for fall 250 years. On his interment, his followers, 
who worshipped him for the various miracles 
he had performed, addressed the ground thus :— 
“We consign this corpse to you for forty days ; 
until that time preserve it as it now is; after 
that time we shall take it back from thee.” When 
they went to open the grave after forty days 
(this occurred at Nagpur, whither the saint is 
said to have gone from Bangalor and died) an 
Tugres Amalddr of the place prohibited the act, 


holding it opposed to sanitary regulations. His 
followers tried to persunde the official to cancel 


his “unholy” order, but in vain. ‘The same night 
hin wife, who was pregnant, all of a sudden felt 


sleep and roll on the bare ground, and his neck, | very ill, and no efforts could subdue her illness. 


Bat the saint appeared in a dream to the edhe, 
to do what they wished, relief would be felt by 
his lady. The command waa obeyed, and the lady 
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that he allowed the disinterment of the corpse, 
and had it removed to Bangalor in a palanquin at 
his own expense. 

Such pitiful credolity forms at present the only 
scanty source of livelihood to large mass of the 
Mohammadan population in Indis. 

As another instance [ may refer to the tomb of 
Khikhishih Pohlwin inthe town of Maisur. It 
. is built on the Kalyini maidin, opposite the castle, 
and is somewhat remarkable for its ornamental 
carving, os are many of the Mohammadan reli- 
vious structures in and about thistown. Every 
Musalimiin passing by considers it his duty to fall 
prostrate before this tomb and state hia wishes, 
which are supposed to be granted by Ehikhishih. 
Except-a few pious lines from the Qorin, there is 
no inscription to help one to the history of this 
“gaint.” Bot o fagir generally stands in  crowd- 
ed thoronghfare, not far from tho monument, 
with incense sticks burning in his right hand, 
demanding alms from the passers-by, And he 
tells you Khikhishah was a Pir to whom no‘ ¢x- 
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ploit was impossible. Once upona time the city 
was the abode of wild beasts and was in the pos- 


session of ademon named Chimardi,by which 


name the hillis known at the foot of which the 
city of Maisur ia boili; because this demon, after 
being humiliated by Khikhishih, is ssid to have 
gone to the top of the hill, where he has been wor- 
shipped ever since by thousands of people, and is 
the means of maintaining more than a hundred 


| ‘Brahmans. Ehikhishih forced his way into this 


place; he diseovered the demon, ent off hia nome, 
then converted him into a stone idol and made the 
desert a thickly populated city. If he were to 
get over o wall and order it to move, it would 


do so till he told it tostop. By simply uttering 


the words “ia Huk,” he crossed a wide and 
deep trench such as the Pornyash’s Khundok.* 
Every one got from him whatever was asked. 
When he opened his mouth, a stream of gold 


mohars flowed therefrom. When he wished, he 


would have bazars plundered by the poor for 
their benefit, and so forth. 





PEOGERESS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN 1871-72. 
[From the Report of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1873.] 


No other department of Eaatern research has, 
perhaps, engaged so much the attention of English 
Orentalists during the last fifty years as the wide 
and fertile field of Indian Archwology; and it ia 
to their inquiries that much ia doe of what is now 
known of the history of that people whose literature 
is so signally devoid of historical and geographical 
facls. For investigations of this kind the Asiatic 
Society of Calontta and the Indian branches of this 
institution have naturally enjoyed far greater fuci- 
lities in acquiring the requisite materials and local 
information than could have been possible in this, 
or still less in any other European country, The 
brilliant discoveries of James Prinsep, the decipher- 


comms, and still more of the Edicta of Adoka, 
which introduced a new era of Indian archeology, 
form, perhaps, the brightest epoch in the annals 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society.. At oa subsequent 
period the Bombay branch of our Society also 
rendered very material assistance in the clocida- 
lion of theancient Baddhist inscriptions, especially 
that of Girnlir, by the contributions of Captain 
(now Genoral Sir G.) Le Grand Jacob, Mr. J. 
Bird, Rev. J. Stevenson, Dr. Westergnard, and 
others. Though the publications of thoan Societies 
must chiefly bee consulted for complete and authen- 





| BO Bab 





‘tic information on these important documents, 


this Society may justly claim to have added some 
very valuable materials, and to have largely con- 
tributed to their thorough investigation. The 
decipherment of Mr. Masson's impression of the 
Kapur di Giri rock inscription by Mr. E. Norris, 
then Secretary to the Society, whose recent loss 


we deeply lament, proved s most important ac- 
| cession to the knowledge of the palmography and 


ancient history of Indis, and contributed materially 
to the fuller interpretation of the two copies of 
Agoka's Edicts known by Prinsep, those of Dhauli 
and Girnir. It was chiefly the nssiatance of this 
document which afterwards enabled Prof. Wilson 
to furnish a more correct translation of these 
Edicts, and to explain much that had remained 
obscure and doubtful after the publication of the 
other two copies. Further, it has been through 
the Kapur di Giri inscription, together with some 
other documenta in the Bactrian Pali character, 
isfactorily treated by Prof. J. Dowson (Jour. 
R, As. Soe, Vol. XX.,—Vol. IV. N. 8.) that amore 
correct reading of the legends of Bactrian coins 
has become possible. Among other documenta 
the investigation of which has materially added to 
the knowledge of the of India, the fore- 
most rank, in point of time as well as of copiousness 


©“ Parny 's Khundak” is, to the best of my , Situated outside the Maisnr castle, onder 
of Pm , the Prime Minster to a former | of Maisur, for lhe Mairar castle, and wae dog by onder 
re aie Team hearin ct Maoen, Sor tho now the receptacle ef wraites'mathan 8 
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and variety of new TT has to be assigned 
to Sir Walter Elliot's admirable essay on tho 
dynasties of the Dekhan, continued in the fourth 
volume of our Journal, bemg the result of a care- 


fal examination of s very considerable number of 
grants on stone and copper plates, of which either — 


the originals abe melon obtained by him. 
This highly useful summary was in later years 
supplemented by the exme scholar, chiefly with 
the assistance of Southern Indian coins, in tho 
Journal of the Literary Society of Madras. A 
number of original copperplate grants, which were 
published in'the early volumes of this Socicty's 
Jousnal, with translations by Mr. Wathen, have 
likewise added some information on the history of 
several of these dynasties. Two of these, the 
Chalokya and Chera dynasties, form the subjects 
of two papers by Prof. Dowson; whilst Mr, J. 
Fergueaon, in a recent volame of the Journal, 
has once more examined all existing materials, in 
order to arrive at m more satisfactory settlement 
of the mediaval of Indi, A former 
volume Goutaiag thks Aasher'v wall: known memoir 
sayin sat sarees of India, in which the 
differences of style were first pointed out and made 
ese of se: epiptontitiahely” xing ‘the dates of the 
erve-temples known at that time. To the rude 
stone monuments of India, on which so much 
light has of late been thrown by the researches of 
Mr. J. Fergusson, Col. Meadows Taylor, and other 
inquirers, the attention of the Society waa drawn 
at a recent meeting by Mr. MW. J. Walhowsee, who 
read an interesting account of the numerous re- 
mains of that kind in the Koimbatur district. 
The resultaof Mr. E. Thomas's extensive Ar- 
chmological, chiefly nurmismabic, researches, extond, 








the last twenty-five years. ikiaa eaaave, oa Se 
acknowledged on all hands, contain most valuable 
material on almost every period of the history of 
India: the portion, however, most fully and satis- 
factorily illustrated by them is the chronology of 
the Mubammadan ‘dynasties. Mr. ‘Thomas has 
ond Domtidntins cp’ at shi acer eensnii 
documents, including the famous Hajiabad insecrip- 





tion of Sapor L, a eubject on which Dr. E. W. 


M. Hang, of Munich. 

the Parsis, their Persian writings, some informa- 
tion has been given in a paperby Dr. EB. Sachaw 
containing sccounts of some hitherto unknown, 
ee ren ewes Weer 
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| mada Invasion was, up ton recent asi ene 
veloped in an impenetrable mist, with but here and 
there a faint glimpse of light afforded by inscrip- 
tions and the somewhat doubtful authority of the 
Poriinas and other Hinda writings. The detailed 
accounts given by some Chinese Baddhiats of their 
pilgrimages to India between the fifth and seventh 
centuries of our era,—especially that of Fa Hian, 
brought to light by Rémusat, Klaproth, and 
Landresze, andthe still more important travels of 
Hiwen Thsang, translated with such laudable 
perseverance by our late lamented foreign asso- 
cite M. Stanislas Julien,—have fortunately dis- 
sipated much of this obscurity. The materials 
furnished by these scholars have been investigated 
with moch success by M. de St.-Martin, Professor 
Lasen, and General Cunningham. At the time 
of publication of the French translation, the late 
Professor Wilson contributed to the Journal of 
this Society two papers on these travels, which 
contain some valuable remarks; whilst Colonel 
H. Yule and Mr. J. Fergusson have, more recently 
again, subjected portions of those materials toa 
critical examination, and have proposed a number 
of new identifications of the localities visited by 
the Buddhist pilgrims. The Council are not 
without hope that some satisfactory progress may 
at last be made in the official exploration of the 
ancient Architectural and other remains in India. 
The intercourse of India with ancient Greece 
and Rome during the early centuries of our cra 
has been made the subject of inquiry by Mr. 0. 
de B. Priaule; thp results of his studies on these 
in the Journal, on the travels of Apollonins of 
Tyana, and on the Indian Embassies to Rome 
between the reigns of Augustus and Justinian. 
ita attention drawn to the neglected state of 
ancient Hindu monuments, many of which were 
in the course of actual destruction and obliteration. 
not only by the wear, of time, but also by the 
careless treatment of individuals, took an oppor- 
tunity of addressing to the Hon. Court of Directors 
might be engaged, under their orders, to prepare 
accurate drawings and descriptions, and thus 
preserve to science the memory of those curious 
remains. This was most favour- 
ably entertained by the Hon. Court, and three 
years after, in accordance with suggestions from 
Lord Hardinge, a liberal sanction was given to an 
arrangement for examining, delineating, and re- 
cording the most important of the antiquities of 
India ; but, from some reason or other, very little 
seems to have resulted from these official trans- 


| actions, 
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It was not until 1861 that a memorandum, | Indian antiquities must remain one-sided and 
addressed to Lord Canning by General (then | fragmentary, as ‘hitherto. With regard to the 
Colonel) A. Conningham, drew once more the last-named Presidency, the Council cannot but 
attention of the Government to this important | regret that the Government of India did not 
subject, when, in accordance with an admirable | comply with the earnest request of General 
minute of the Governor-General, the systematic Cunningham, conveyed in his official letter of 
investigation of the Archwological remains of February 7th, 1871, that Mr. Burgess should be 
Northern India was resolved upon, and the work | appointed Archwological Surveyor of the Bomlay 
entrusted to General Cunningham. The four | Presidency. Had the services ofthataccomplished 
years succeeding his appointment were spent by | sotiquarian been engaged, not only would most 
that: officer in carrying out the programme laid important information have been obtaibed, but, as 
down in his memorandum, viz. the survey ofall | General Canningham points out, a fit person might 
the principal interesting places of Northern India; have been secured to succeed him hereafter as 
and s report on the operations of each season was Director of the Archwological Survey of India. 
submitted to Government and printed for official The Council are glad to learn from the recent 
circulation, In 1870 ao still wider measure, the | publications of the Asiatic Society of Bengal that 
Ueneral Archwological Survey of Indis, was | General Cunningham has. transferred to that 
determined upon by the Indian Government; Society a large number of miscellaneous insqrip- 
and General Cunningham was again called upon tions collected by him during his recent tours, 
to take charge of this important undertaking, and they hope that the partial explorations lately 
and returned to India for that purpose in the | made by Mr. Broadley in the classic district of 
autumn of 1870, As yet the only result has been Behar will be further prosecuted by means of the 
the republication, with plans and othor illustrations, | !8tger resources at the General's command. 
of the General's previous reports; and this, the Mr. Burgess continues to conduct the. Indian 
Council are aware, has occasioned disappointment | Antiquary with undiminished success. That poriod- 
to many who had looked to the reinstalment of | ical has now reached ite 16th number, and con- 
this distinguished archmwologist as promising the | tains a series of valunble papers on subjects 
prompt exploration of new fields and the collection connected with the antiquities and literature of . 
of fresh materials for comparison and study. It India. During the past month the Government 
ia pow understood that the General is preparing | Dutch India has presented tothe Council, through 
for the press a report comprising his explora- | the Batavinn Society of Arts and Sciences, a collec. 
tions of various places in the Gangetic Valley | tion of upwards of 300 excellent photographs repre- 
during the cold’ season of 1871-2. This report, | senting part of theantiquities of Java. In 1562 the 
which is to form the third volume of the series, | late Hep. J. F.G. Brumund was, ot the sugges- 
will contain forty-seven plates; whilst a fourth | tion of the Batavian Society, appointed by.the 
volume will consist of two reports on Agm and | Dutch Government to survey, and furnish a de- 
Delhi, with seventeen plates, by General Cunning- | tailed account of the Hindu remains in Java. This 
ham's Assistants, Messrs. Beglar and Carlleyle. | 1™portant undertaking was unfortunately cut short 
The publication of these volumes having been | im the following year by tthe untimely death of 
provisionally sanctioned in February last, they | the reverend gentleman. He left, however, u 
may apparently be expected in this country before | highly interesting account of menerel OF Sart 
the end of the year; and it is hoped they will add | i | hi | 
considerably to our knowledge of the antiquities 
of these countries. 

The Council, however, observe with regret that 
the operations ofthe Survey have hitherto been con- 
snags pean ag Saeed General Cun- 

himself, and occupied only in exploring 
the valley of the Ganges, one of the best-known and | 
most-frequented provinces of India. Nothing has 
apparently been done to investigate the antiquities 
ofthe recently acquired Central Provinces, and the 
still more terre incognite of the Nizam's territories; 
and,so far as can be ascertained, no stepa have been 
taken to survey either the Madras or Bombay | sive remains in the residency of Radu, 
Presidencies, without which the knowledge of | ion aoe’ ths kona of es Duane te eee 


* Bee p. G2. 






























































ol sepevinning: Uy Gasaie closets the most 
interesting and characteristic of these monuments, 
in detail and from o scientific pomt of view. The 
collection, of which a copy haa now reached Eng. 
land, is the first instalment of o seriea which 
when finished will furnish an excellent and pretty 
in Java, Tho same gentleman is ot present . 
engaged in reproducing the splendid and exten- 


FEepsavakt, we) 


— —___ 


ie aie Aas anos th bear on mouumenta 
of still earlier periods in that part.of Java. Thanks 
to the enlightened policy of the Government of 
Duteh India, and the praiseworthy and success- 
ful Iaboura of the Batavian Genootechap, the 
student of Eastern Art will thos in a few years 
be able to avail himeelf of what will have to be 
considered as the first comprehensive view of the 
antiquities of an Eastern country. Even in its 
imperfect atate, thia colltction is sufficient to 
make it evident that the antiquities of Java ore 
much more extensive and interesting than wna 
suspected by Raffles and Crawford, and it is pro- 


bable that they will hereafter admit of arrangemént | 


in & consecutive series with at least relative dates. 
If ever anything equally systematic should be 
obtained from India, it may be possible not only 
to distinguish at what time the various migrations 
from India to Java and Cambodia took place, but 
also to ascertain from what place they embarked. 

In Ceylon a series of some 200 photographs of 
the Antiquities of Anuradhapurs and Tolamarua 
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was taken by the late Mr, Lawton; and it ia under- 
stood that the present enlightened Governor, Mr- 
Gregory, of that island, intends to continue the 


| series, and to complete it by adding plans and 


othor illustrations, When this is done, it may rival 
the Dutch series in completeness and interest. 
At present only one set of these photographs is 


| known to have reached this country, and to be 


in the Colonial Office, But as they are without 
texts and subsidiary illustrations, they can hardly 
be suid to be available to students forthe elncida- 
tion of the antiquarian history of the island. 

The Council are not aware of any new photo- 
graphs having been taken in India since the date 
of the last report, which have any bearing either 
on the antiquities or the architecture of India. Dr. 


| Hunter has added a few to his Mahawalpur series, 


allnded to in a previons report; and Messrs. 
Shepherd and Bourne hare sent a photographer 


through Rajputana in company with Mr. Burgess; 


but neither in Bengal nor Bombay has a 
new been attempted. 


Tune axp Seerext Wousmr: or Illustrations of My-— 


thology and Art in India in the First and Fourth Con- 
. turies after Christ, from the Sculptures of the Boddhist 

authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

written. By James Fergusson, Esq, D.C.L., F.E.8., 

M.R.A.S. &e. London: India Moseom, 1873. 

The history of this work and the materials of it 
is a somewhat curious one: In 1707 the atten- 
tion of Colonel Mackenzie was attracted by the 
remaing of the Amravati tope on the Krishni in 
Gantur, then recently dug into for building mate- 
rinls by the petty Réja of Chintapilli, and he 
SORTER BT, MUCOR IE EE them to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.* In 1816 he revisited them, 
and during the Gwo-dollbaitnn sears his neistants 
made plans of the building and maps of the sur- 
rounding country, together with cighty,wery care- 
fully-tinished drawings of the sculptures. These 
ore“ for accuracy and beanty of 


finish by any drawings of their class that were | 


ever executed in India. Three copies were made 
of all these drawings. One was sent to the Asia- 
tic Society of Calentta, another was deposited in 


Madras, and the third sent home to the Court of | 


Directors, in whose library it still remains.“ 
“ At the same time, Colonel Mackenzie sent seve- 
ral specimens of the sculptures to the three mu- 
seums just mentioned, and they have remained 
their principal ornaments to this day.” 

Again, when Mr. (now Sir Walter) Elliot was 





Commissioner of Gantur, in 1346, he excavated a 
portion of the monumenta which had not before 
been touched, and sent down to Madras a large 


| collection of the sculptures, which were first de- 


posited in the old College there, whence they were 
carried to the Central Museum on ite establish- 
ment, and ranged in and around the hall on the 
left hand of the entrance. They wore sent to 
England in 1854, and some of the slabs placed 
outside the Museum at Fife House, under a ve- 
randa roof which protected them from the direct 
action of the weather, where, howerer, they were 
eo corroded by the atmosphere, as, in a great 
measure, to obliterate the delicate carving: the 
rest were stowed away in the.coach-house, under 
such rubbish as an old tent, three or four bales 
of seed-cotton, and a skeleton model ofan Indian 
temple. There they remained till accidentally 
heard of by Mr. Fergusson in January 1867. Tho 
study of these sculptures: led the author to write 
a paper on this Tope in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1867. Subsequently he appealed: 
to the Secretary of State-for India in Council for 
tho necessary aid to publish photographa of these 
marbles'through the section of the India Museam 
devoted to the reproduction of works of artistic 
value. 

The Sauchi or Bhilsd Topes were discovered 
by General Taylor of the Bengal Cavalry when 
encamped near them during the campaign of 1518. 
The great Tope was still nearly perfect when Osp- 


® dviatic Eeseorches, Vol. IX. pp. 272 vezg. 
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tain, Fell visited it in 1819; but shortly afterwards 

“some bungling amateurs dog into the monu- 
ment, and so completely ruined it, that the form 
of its superstructure can now only with difficulty 
be made out.” The whole of the Topes at Bhilsd 
were afterwards opened and examined by General 
A. Cunningham * and Liontenant-Colonel Maisey, 


and the results published in Cunningham's Dhiled | 
Topes. A beautiful series of drawings, made by — 


Lieut.-Col, Maisey in 1834, were in the Library of 
the India Office, and attracted Mr. Fergusson's 
attention while engaged on the Amravati Tope. 
A eet of photographs of the same monument was 
at the same time received from Lieutenant Water- 
house, R.A., and, there being now ample means 
at his disposal for illustrating the Sanchi Tope 
also, a second application was made to the India 
Council and met in o liberal spirit. The result 
is now the production of perhaps the only work 
of the kind yet published under Government 
auspices really reflecting credit wpon its patronage. 
Nor, notwithstanding deficiencies which he him- 
self candidly confesses, has the author or his 
readers cause to regret his having undertaken 


the work: for, to use his own words—“ No pro- | 
fessional author could have devoted the years | 


requisite to its performance without remunera- 
tion,—and that the nature of the work does not 
admit of,—and no amateur that I am acquainted 


with, has, with tho requisite leisure, that devoted | 


love of the subject which would induce him to 
enter on 60 thankless an undertaking, and to sul. 
mit to all the annoyances which ita performance 
ig certain to entail on him. I consider the 
attempt, however, well worthy the sacrifice of any 
amount of time and feeling which it may give 
rise to, for the more I study them, the more con- 
rinced I'am that the plates of this work—I spenk 
of the plates and the plates only, wholly irrespec- 
tive of the text—are the moat valuable contribu- 
tions that have been made to our knowledge of 
Buddhist history and art, since James Prinsep's 
wonderful decipherment and translation of the 
penne And, as he again remarks, 

The plates of this work present us with a 
sickars of ealigton, manners, and arts of India ata 
remote and hitherto dark period of her history such 
as haa not been found cleewhere, and, ne such, 
T cannot but think it well worthy of the attention 
of all those interested in the welfare or antiquities 
of that great and most poetic region of the Blobe.” 

* 

Ry ae 
in Jour. R. Asiat. Soc. N. 8. vol. V. pp. 168-181, and “The 
VN Ma ss Beroent. Wr hip th Pe 77 ia ie 
Jour. Bom. B. R. As, Soc. v0 pp. 169 ; ea ls 
peeeenien. Ghosha—* The Vast Yiga aad ite bearlace ce 

3e and Serpoot Worship in India," in Jour, Aa. Soe. 








deca a sia 


hs stated on the title-page, this second edition 
if not A mere corrected reprint of the work as it 
appeared in 1868: it is to o large extent a new 
work. In sending forth the first edition, the author 
remarked in the preface, “If this work is really 
of the importance and interest which from its 
illastrations I believe it really is, the very limited 
number of copies to which this edition extends 
will soon be exhaveted, and the work must appear 
again either in « similar or a more popular form. 
Whether, in that event, it will also be more com- 
plete or perfoct, depends more on others than on 
myself. If those who are more competent, or who 
have special opportunities of gaining knowledge, 
will aid either by criticisms or communications to 
the public press, or by imparting informa- 
tion to me privately, a great deal may easily be 
done. I urge this the more sss ide becange it 
seems to be only by such co-operation, either in 
such a book aa this, or under some more com- 
petent leadership, that we shall be able to follow 
the worship of the Tree or the Serpent through 
all their ramifications, or to trace them back to 
their source.” The criticisms of the press, how- 
ever, presented no suggestion for the improvement 
of the work, nor supplied any addition to our 
knowledge of the subject. But the attention 
thus directed to it led to its discussion in the 





| Journals of the Asiatic Societies, and notices in 


Indian publications, ® which, with the drawings 
and casts brought home from the Sinchi topes 
and the photographs of the Katak and other 
caves, have added considerably to-the information 


| of the author's command, and enabled him greatly 
to improve the work. “The description of the 


two Topes themselves, and of their sculptures, have 
been, to a great extent, ré-written, and a» sufficient 
number of the subjects have been identified to 
Take the history and purpose of the whole anffi- 
ciently intelligible. The small balance that remains . 
can easily be explained by any one resident 
among Buddhists, who will no doubt be able to 
recognize the legends,” 

The Introductory Essny is divided into two 
parts,—The first treating cursorily, but with con- 
siderable learning, of Tree and Serpent worship 
in the West—Europe, Syria, Africa, and America ; 
the second, of the same cultus in Ensteri Asin— 
Porsin to China, and Oceania, of the rise of Buddh- 
ism and of the Hindu religions. With this part of 
ihe work are interwoven the author’ & ethnological 
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theories respecting the racea with whom originat- 
ed, and who were specially addicted to, these forms 


of worship,—theories which, however ingenious, — 


it is not necessary to endorse, in order to appre- 
ciate the true value of the work as o contribution 
to the history of Indian Art. 

The description of the Topes is prefaced by a 
brief outline of the general characteristics of 
Baddhist architecture, which, as might be expected 
from the author's reputation, is a well-written, 
interesting, and instructive chapter. For the age 
of the Sénchi Topes we have no definite informa- 
tion, but there are indications that help us to 
approximate dates : thus on the southern gateway 


of the Great Tope is an inscription read as “the | 
| practised in Greece. The senlptures at Amravati 


gift of Ananda the son of Vadishtha, in the reign 
of Sri Sitakarni,” which may be taken to indicate 
that it was being carved during the lifetime of 
Christ. This is supported by the style of the 
carving, and the other gates follow in the order— 
north, east, and west—of which the last was pro- 
bably completed about the end of the first cen- 
tury. The Topo itself is older, and may even be- 
long to the age of A4oka. 

About half of the bas-relicis on the gateways at 
Sinchi represent reiigious acta, such a8 wor- 
shipping the Dahgoba, Trees, the Wheel, or other 
emblems. There are also a few scones that can 
be identified with more or less certainty ag re- 
presenting events described in the legendary life of 
Baddhs. Of these the scenes depicteu on the lower 
beam of the Northern Gateway, have been identi- 
fied by Mr. Beal with the Wessantara Jitaka, and 
those of the right-hand pillara of the Eastern 
Gateway, with the conversion of the Kadyapas and 


subsequent events. This last also appears on the | 


great Boro Bodur.temple in Java. Somo others 

have also been identified with more or lesa cor- 

tainty, and the rest will probably be explained 

“when scholars familiar with the ordinary ro- 

presentations of such subjects in the East at the 

igs one manne to their investigation.” 
A considerable 


number of other bas-reliofs are | 


“ representations of scones in domestic life, regard- 
ing which it will probably be impossible ever to 
feel sure that we know who the actors in them 
are.” But “eating, and drinking, and making 
love are ions so common among mankind, 
that it matters little who the parties are who ore 
so engaged in the Sanchi sculptures, But, besides 
all these, there are ee. amare 
representing historical events, w. it would 
vory interesting to identify, if it were practicable.” 

The following remarks on the merita of the 
sculpture,are both just and interesting-—" Neither 
at Sanchi nor at Amravati are there any of 





those many-armed or many-headed divinitica who 


form the staple of the modern Hindu Pantheon. 
There are none of those monstrous combinations 
of men with heads of elephants, or lions, or boars. 
All the men and women represented, aro human 
beings, acting aa men and women have acted in 
all times, and the success or failure of the repre- 
sentation, may consequently be judged of by the 
same rules as are applicable to sculptures in any 
other place or country. Notwithstanding this, 


| the mode of treatmont ia so original and so local, 


that it is difficult to assign it any exact position 
in comparison with the arts of the Western world. 


It certainly, as a sculptural art, is superior to 


that of Egypt, but os far inferior to the art ag 


are perhaps as nearin scale of excellence to the 
contemporary art of the Roman empire under 
Constantine aa to any other that could be named; 


| or, rather, they should be compared with the 


sculpturea of the early Italian Renaissance, ag it 


| culminated in the hands of Ghiberti, and before 


the true limits between the provinces of sculpture 
and painting were properly understood. 

“The case is somewhat different as regards the 
sculptures at Sdochi. These are ruder but more 
vigorous, If they want the elegance of design at 
Amravati, they make up for it bya di 
and raciness of expression which is wanting | in 





| these more refined compositions. The truth seems 


to be that the Sanchi sculptures, like everything 
else there, betray the inflaence of the freedom 
derived from bene gb ert there can be 





aastahl, sealer in witha ile maraceeo: 


This study of those sculptures leads us to point 
to the Greek kingdom of Baktria as the fountain- 
head from which the art of sculpture in India was 
introduced. “ We can thence follow it through the 
time when, from being a rode and imitative art, 
it rose to ita highest degree of relincment in the 
fourth or fifth century of our era, at which timo 
it. had also become essentially localized. From 
that point our history .is easy, though somewhat 
discouraging, from its downward tendency towards 
the present state of art in India.” 

The Amravati Tope Mr. Fergusson identifies 
with the Avaradilé Sanghorimé of Hiwen Thsang,* 
and also the Temple of the Diamont Sands men- 
tioned in the Tooth-Relic traditions, tue Danaka 
cheka of the Chinese pilgrim being the modern 





Rapes te es sitcom he biicens as foe 


ion of the evéat rail in the fourth centary. 
The Sinchi Tope is illustrated by 45 plates, 12 





© Vie de Hiowen Theang, p. 188; and Si-yu-ki, vol. IL. pp. 110 seg. ; aud vee Ind. Antig, vol. I. p. 188, 
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* thie 2 Oo Me i and that of Amravati by 
54 plates, $7 of them photographic. The work is 
by no means so exhaustively full and detailed in 
illustration as the great work just completed by 
the Dutch Government of the Buddhist Temple 
at Boro Bodor,® but the drawings, if much less, 
ure more truthful in minute details. When 
we have, if it is now possible to obtain them 
equally good representations of the freacoes and 
sculptures from the Western Cave-Temples,t we 
shall have the materinis for throwing o flood of 


[Fenavantr, 1574. 


light not only on. theso soaljiaren: but also on the 





history both of Buddhism and of Indian Art. To 
this edition is added an Appendix on the Udaya- 
giri or Khandagiri caves in Katak, illustrated by 


a photograph of five casts of sculpture from them, 
of which, but for its insertion here, wo might 


have longer remained in ignorance. Another 
paper contains reconstruction of the gate of 
Herod's temple, which the author believes was a 
propylon somewhat in the style of the Sinchi 
gateways. 


MISCELLANEA AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTE ON PAUNDEA-VARDDHAN A. 

Questions in ancient Indian geogmphy may 
sometimes be settled by reference to village regis- 
ters, but oftener a name survives in territorial 
divisions, made for fiscal or other purposes, long 
after the important place, which gave ite name, 
has ocased to exist even aso little village. Thisis 
especinily the case with the sarkfirs and mahils 
of Akbar’a settlement? Tajpur, an important 
military post under the Muhammadans, and con- 
tinoed as such for the first generation of British 
rule, would now be sought for in vain on the 
frontier of Porneah ond Dinajpur, though the 
Parganfi and the sarkdr of Tajpur still retain 
the name, In this manner I conceive that the 
position of the kingdom of Paundra-Varddhana, 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Theang in 
the seventh century of the Christian era, may be 
uscertained by an examination of the name of the 
in which that traveller places the kingdom. Mr. 
Ferguason, in his paper on Hiwe> Theang,t 
shows that the pilgrim, coming from the west, 
crossed the Ganges somewhere near RAjmahil, 
dod continuing his journey towards the east found 
himself in the kingdom of Paundra-Varddhana. 
In tho present day the samo route would traverse 
the districts of Maldsh, Dinajpur, and Bogra, and, 


further on Rangpur. Compare the nome Paundra | 


with that of Pigjara, the » representing the nasal 
aound, and the first syllable ia in pronunciation 
identical. To s foreigner the sound of 7 might 
Seid be mistaken for that of d, and so’ Panjarn 

comes Paundra. Pinjara is at this day the 
abide ouinnditt weeds Use arn -whick Gladwin, 
in his transtation of the“ Ayeon Akberi,” spells 
Pinjerah, and Akbar’s sarkar of Pinjerah formed 
the nucleus of the great Dinajpur estates, of which 
I gave an account in the Caleutta Review § (Oct. 
1872), ond of the Britiah district of the same name 


© Vide ante, p. 58. + Vide 25, 
Pe Fat H, Asiat. Soc. XN. & Wl YL. (in, 1572) pe 











Roughly speaking, the sarkir is divided on the 
N. E. from Rangpor by the river Korotcya, on 
the west from Sarkir Tajpur by a line running 
through the western thinds of Dinajpur, on the 
south excludes the Sarkdrs Barbokabad and 
Jonoiabad, which occupy the southern part of 
Dinajpur, and on the south-east Sarkir Pinjara 
extends into the district of Bogra. In the article 
before referred to, I explained at length my 
reasons for believing that Akbar's officers ercated 
the Sarkér of Pinjara out of an estate already ex- 
isting, of the same name, and I think it probable 
that this state may have been a representative 
remnant of the ancient kingdom which Hiwen 
forms a central portion of the sarkar of the same 
name. 

A discovery of the name of Varidhana in 
the same neighbourhood would corroborate my 


| position identifying Paundra with Pigjara. The 


Sanscrit v in Bengali becomes 8, the short 
vowel is pronounced o, and the final vowel is not 
prongunced; so Vairddhini becomes Borddhon. 
For this we have not far to seek. Adjoining the 
earkiir of Piinjara on the south-east wore the 
estates of a zamindir who, as Dr. Buchanan in hia- 
acoount of Dinajpur|| has recorded, died child- 
less some time in the sovententh century, when 
part of his estates became the property of the 
Raja, or Zamindir, of Dinajpur. The remaining 
portion was, during the earlier years of British 
rule, as I fimd from papers in the Dinajpur collec- 
torate, known as the zaminddri of Idrakpur, or 
Edrakpur. The original estate is called the 


, famindiri, sometimes, of Khyetlal, sometimes of 


Borddhon-kutt, and here is the name I am look- 
ing for. At Borddhon-kuti was to & late period 
= residence of tho samindiirs known ag the 








Finding’ in this way an estate called Pinjar 
§ Cale. Rev. vol. LV. pp. 205-224. 
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and’ an estate called Borddhon in juxtaposition, 
I cannot but feel that we have come near to o 
‘ingdom of Paundra-Varddhana. 

I must confess that Mr. Fergusson, te whom I 


it, 48 not corresponding with ere accuracy 
to the measurements of Hiwen 7" sang. We 
have, however, no accurate knowledge how far the 
kingdom of Paundra-Varddhaus may have extend- 
ed, and I think the Chinese pilgrim may have 
entered the dominions of the king without being 
near those central portions which still rotain the 
name. 

An alternative suggestion might be the dis- 
covery of the name of Paundra in that of Pon- 


zal of the earlier Muhammadnn kinga of Bengal 
made their capital, calling it Firozpur or Fireza- 
bad. It still exists, containing the shrines of 
two Mohammadan holy men, a few miles to tho 
north of Maldah, and in the region where we are 
certainly to look for the kingdom of Paundra- 


Varddhana. Writing at sea, without megns of | 


referring to a map, I think o straight line drawn 
from Rajmahdl to Gauhatti would pass very near 
Borddhon-kuti, which may have been the capital 
visited by Hiwen Thsang, 

I do not remember the direction in which the 
monkeys in the Ramiyina were sent, to whom 
the Paundra were mentioned as one of the tribes 
among whom they were to search for the lost 
Stté, but I think the namo should be remember- 
ed in connection with the kingdom of Paundra. 

Mr. Fergusson® places tho kingdom of Paundra- 
Varddhana between the Kosi on the west, the 
Brahmaputra on the east, and Ganges on the 
squth. These limits would include the whole of 
Dinajpur, Maldah, and Bogra, part of Purneab, 
and part of Rajahahye, and the identification of 
names which I have-suggested brings the tracts 
indicated within those districts, I make the 
suggestion for what it is worth, courting criticiam, 
and glad if I can attract the attention of any one 
capable of solving the question more satisfactorily 
than I can. 


Pinjara, than in that of o single town like Pon- 


duwa or Ponruwa, which does not appear to havo | 


ever given o name to the adjacent country. 
E. Vesrr Westuacorr, 
Bengal Civil Service. 


January 9th, 1874. 


on tho name of | 
Poundra, I must add that I think it mach more — 
in that of « large tract, like that of the Sarkir of 





HINDU RITES. 


To the Editor of the “Indian Aatiquary,” 
Sin,—In the Indian Anjiquary, vol. IL. page 5%, 


mentioned my- conjecture, was not satisfied with | \ Madras custom is described which consists in 


the village school-children going round from honse 
to honse at the Dasord festival, singing songs, 
beating together painted sticks, and asking for 
presents, which form a perquisite of the achool- 
masters. It is curions that an exactly similar cus- 
tom prevails in the town of Karndl (araqpa), but 
the day is Gayoeh Chanth (4th Sudf BhAdar), called 
also Chauk chalet: The songs sung by the chil- 


“dren are all chanpddits, 


Would it not be useful to describa minutely, as 


rowa (Beng. ¢gay) which Ghayds-ud-din and seve- | cccasion offered, some one of the ordinary Hinda 


ceremonies 4s practised in a particular place, anid 
to invite communications regarding the localities 
where it is, or ia not, observed, and any local 
varieties in ritual that may exist? It would be 
convenient ifeach monthly part of the Auéignary 
were to contain euch a description of the cere- 
monies peculiar to the month next bat one to that 
of publication, as readera could then easily com- 
pare the uccount given with the actual celebra- 
tion in their districts. It appears to methat we 
ghould, in this way, arrive at o comparative view 
of Hinda ritual,as practised in various parts of 
India, which would be of no inconsiderable value. 


Dexzit lnnetsox, 
Assist. Settlement Officer, Karnl. 


THE DIVINE AND THE PHYSICAL LIGHT. 
From the Mesnavi of Jellat-aldyn Rami— 
Zac Duftur. 

Translated by E. Rehatack, MCB. 
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© 1. 255 of the peper above referred to. 


* Qorin, xxiv. a5. 
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3 SK gil Ajay oe one 
ly) Giee Ow igitle 
The light of God illames the light of sense, 
And then the soul aspires to meet its God; 
A steed without a rider knows no way, 
Tt wants a king to know the royal road. 
Behold the sense which governed is by light, 
A fine companion is this light to sense, 
God's light aiorns the sensual light, 
This ia the meaning of Light on light.* 
Light physical drags down to earth beneath, 
Bat light divine exalts to heavenly bliss. 


| All things of senses in a base world are, 


God's light on ocean is, but sense a drop of dew. 
Although this motor cannot be perceived, 
Unless in virtuous effects and in speech, 


| ‘The sensual light is ponderous, inert, 


Concealed within the eye's recess. 
As you the sensual eye-light cannot see, 
How find you light which is not of the eye? 


| This world is swayed like chaff by the unseen wind, 


Obeying helplessly the grace of God, 
Which now conveys this chaff to sea and now to 


Sometimes it moistened is and sometimes dry ; 
The hand unseen is; but see the writing pen ! 
The horse gallops, no rider does appear, 

In mountains now it roams, and now in vales, 
It now exalted is and now abased, 

It now drives to the right and now to left, 

Is now in rose-groves, now in thorny paths. 
Behold, the arrow flies without a bow ! 

Life can be seen, but where is Life of life ? 
Break not the shaft, it ia a royal one, 
Although its nullity the mover knows: 

God said: thou hast not cast if, but I eaat. + 
The acts of God precede all other acta, 

You must your anger break and not the shaft, 
Your wrathfal eye turns milk to blood. 


| O kiss the arrow, bear it to the king, 


That shaft defiled, and moist with blood of 
_ -youra. 

The seen is weak, and mean and base, 

But quick and strong the invisible is, 


| We are the game, but who is master of the net ? 


We are the ball, but cannot ses the bat. 
Where is the artist who now tears, now sews ? 


| The naphtha-thrower who now quenches and now 


burns, 
Who now an infidel will make Biddiq,t 
And now a saintly hermit of Zandiq °§ 


re 
fell oe the Zar Tene, pbergtics bat literally one who 
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THE CUSTOM OF “KARETYID” OR PERIODICAL REDISTRIBUTION OF 
LAND IN TANJORE. 
BY H. STOKES, 0.8., NEGAPATAM. 


Teese Commies, ppouated so report on 
the project of making a permanent settle- 
ment in Tanjore found that there were three 
classes of villages in the district, which were 
named according to the tenure on which they 
were held. These were :— 
1, Samudiayam, of which there were’ 1,774 
2, Palabhégam, of which there were 2,202 
3. Ekabhdégam, of which there were 1,807 


Total villages 5,783 
We are not now concerned with the two latter, 
which are villages the lands of which are 
only speak of the SamudAyam holdings. 





This class, which I conceive to be the most pri- | 


mitive, must be subdivided into two, namely, 
those villages in which the produce of the-land 
was divided, and those in which the land itself 
was femporsraly apportioned. The word Samu- 
diyam is Sans 
The villages, to which this term specially 
applies, are those in which the members of the 
community, or Mirisdars aa they are now 
styled, cultivate the lands in common, and 
divide the prodnee, according to each man’s 
pangu or share. That is, there are no 
separate allotments of land to individuitls, and 
the property was a right to a certain share or 
a number of shares in the produce. In such 
vilages each holder possessed his proportion of 
the common stock, and contributed his share 
of the labour. The only separate land he could 
hold was the garden or back-yard attached to 
of the village-site, There are hardly any vil- 
lages now remaining in which this tenure still 
exists, and it will doubtless soon die ont. 
There are, however, lands in many villages, 
generally waste or inferior fields, of which the 
cultivation is precarious, which are called “ Sa- 
mudiyam,” ond held and tilled in common 
was expedient to hold in common, or such as 
were not worth dividing, and in them the 
ancient tenure, which was probably at one time 





er ooh is found to survive. 
syn called Prerclevas oe mt Farnar te 





Ti a8 ey this system there is little en- 
ouragement to individual industry, and as 
thacshice the cultivation is slovenly and the 
yield poor, there inevitably arises the necessity 
for the next step in agricultural improvement, 
namely, that of allotting to each shareholder in 
the village a certain portion of land to cultivate, 
A village in which this arrangement has taken 
place is called in Tamil a “Pasun-Karei," 
or “Kareiyid”™ village. The word pasun 








| is an old Tamil word cognate with the Kanarese 


verb pasu, ‘to divide;’ and both names mean 
“ Field-division.” At first the allotment was 
probably made anew each year; at least such 
would be the natural commencem ent of the 
change, and we find that such was actually the 
case in some of the richest villages in what 
used to be called the Jighir, and is now the 
Chingalpat district around Madras;* buat in 
Tanjore [am unaware of any instances being 





| known where the changes were so frequent, The 


periods usual in this district vary from eight to 
thirty years, according to the pleasure of the 
Miraisdirs. 

The manner in which the redistribution of 
lands takes place will best be described by an 
example. Ina village, say, of twenty velis (1 
réli = 6°6 acres), a certain unit is fixed on, which 
is called a pangu or ‘share,’ and isin some 
villages 1 wéli, and in others varies from 1} to 
S$ wilis, The village is divided, according to its 
extent, into from four to ten “Kareis” or 
blocks, to each of which s0 many shares are 
allotted. Thus in 4 village of 20 vélis, there 
might be 15 shares apportioned to 4 blocks of 
land among 12 shareholders, each block contain- 
ing the land of three shareholders. 

In the month of June, July, or Augnst, before 
the seed is sown, the operation of division, or 
“« Kareiyid,” commences. First of all, the whole 


area of the village is measured, and a measure- 


ment account prepared. Then for each hares 


(block) a head-man is chosen from among the 


landholders, who is known as the Karei 
Kiaran,t or Kareisvimi, the manager or 
master of the karei. op song one of 
ir maa gabon fm the Hida Be” Sars. 
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nowadays if he cannot read and write, the larger 
holder is passed over in favour of the smaller 
who can. He is appomted by the common 
consent of the sharers who are allotted to the 
k arei of which he is to be the head, and retains 
his position until the next division takes place. 
If he die before that time, or sell his property, 


his office does not pass by inheritance nor to the | 


purchaser. No new appointment is made; and 
the name of the original karei kiran is 
attached to the karei throughout the time 
during which the distribution of the land is to 
remain in force. When he has been chosen, and 
when certain shareholders have been allotted to 
each karei, an agreement is executed by them 
to abide by the karei karan and the allot- 
ment, and binding themselves to execute the 
necessary repairs and improvements, and to 
carry out certain other usual arrangements. 
Then the lands of the village are divided, 
without reference to previous enjoyment, into 
so many shares, 15 in the case we have taken; 
these again are embodied in 4 kareis. 
Then a slip of kadjan | 
“ kareiySlei,” is prepared for each of the four 
kareis, and on it are written the names and 
extent of the fields composing the karei. 
Four other amaller slips are inscribed with the 
names of the karei kirans, each bearing 
one name; and then all the eight slips are 
thrown down together on the ground. A child 
of four or five years old, who cannot read, is 
sent to pick out a large and o small slip, and 
this decides the karei and the karei 
kiran. 
either before the temple, or at the math, 
or at the village chowlfry. An auspicious day, 
chosen according to the position of the star of 
the village, (which is determined by the first 
letter of its name) is appointed for the allot- 
ment; and the proceedings are to some extent 
of a religious character. If the drawing takes 
place at a temple, it is done in the presence of 
the deity; or if elsewhere, a new figure of ihe 








favourite village god Pilleiyir is made with | 


saffron powder; as many cocoanuta are broken 
before it as there are nirdsdira in the vil- 
eT; masa a pomenere of “mi ag sy ntpar 
peo the village with all the mghts attached to owner 


lage priest, or schoolmaster, or Maire 
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ship is over, tha drawing of the lots takes 


place. After the lottery, the slips of kadjan are 


deposited with the karei kirans; and the 
measurement-account, are entrusted to the vil- 
si nt , who 
js supposed to be a common friend to all parties. 
To make matters more secure, each mirisdar 
(shareholder) can havea copy of these docu- 

Within a week or so of this ceremony, which 





ia properly the kareiyid, each karei 


kiran divides the lands of the block which 
has fallen to him among the mirisdirs who 
have agreed to abide by him. This division is 
made either by the same process of casting lots, 
or by common consent. It need not be con- 
dacted in any partioular place, nor is it attend- 
ed with any ceremony. Each miraisdar 
receives, and keeps by him, a slip of kadjan on 
which his lands are entered. 

In order to place more clearly before readera, 
who care to examine the subject closely, the 
detaila of the working of this kareiyid ten- 
ure, I shall here introduce a translation of a 
kareiyidsgreement. This document is one 
of those above mentioned, which are executed 
by the mirisdars before the lots are drawn. 
“This is the agreement which we DOvayyan 

“and others the undersigned, mirdedirs 

“of the village of Nannilam, have 

“with one consent on the 22nd of A ni in the 

“year Raktikehi [4th July 1864). 

“All the mirisdirs® of the pangus 
(shares), nine in number, of the above village, 
have enjoyed the nanjei (wef) lands, ete., m 
kareiyid, without ichandrirkam, T 
They have agreed with Government some years 
ago for ‘amini’ management, some years on 
before last to Ishvara (11 years) no kareiyid 
of nine kareis (wasin force). From Vik- 
ramato Saundari (8 years) there waa o 
kareiyid of six kareis; and from Vi- 
rédhito Vilambi (9 years) a kareiyid 
of nine kareis. But whereas during this 
space of making kareiy ids for short periods 
tht Wingo i called" Kchandriekam," or "aa long. a sa 
snd moun endre,” perpetual. ‘Tho compound i hc andra- 
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they did mot prosper, thinking that if a ka- 
reiyid were made for a long period they 
might attain prosperity, they made one of six 
kareis for twenty-five years, from Vikiri 
to the 30th of Chittrei inthe year Raktaik- 
shi. But there was great loss, as, by reason of 
the lands being (split wp) into various little 
stew ait ed er Ah corde den eee, 
S's Sole ta ected oe aia wees 





the channels and sub-channele were not pro-— 


perly cleared ; and no matter how much manure 


or leaves were put onthe nanjei (wet) fields | 


it did no good to the crop. The mirisdirs 
were for the most part badly off, and suffered 
hardship and distress. So, having considered the 
necessity of obtaining ordinary prosperity with- 
out the recurrence of auch (misfortunes), and 





Of tie’ ClivGrandesk veveuieUehag 72d without | 


the least trouble or deficiency; and whereas 


now in this present year the time has come for | 


making kareiyid, we have essayed to make 
a kareiyid for a long period, and in ac- 
cordance with the division now prevailing. 


Wowiisle iad Sci wi Tere sihlle's: peti’ ta | 


the Tilik that the necessary sssistance may 


be granted, and all the mirdsdirs have | 


Tasildir, and have asked him. Besides the 
undersigned, (who form) the majority of the 
mirisdirs, Kanagasabhei Chetti, 
Appu Chetti, Rima-Simi Chetti, and 
Vengappayyan who has obtained land 
fromthe mirdsdirChinnaKishnayyan 
on tenancy, these four persons, only owning {4th 
SE p 6s ov CohaNallais bs ach ie ceo th 
all in the village. With the intention of causing 


embarrassment and strife, just as they please, | 


the sbove four persons, in a dissentient spirit, 
have declared that, contrary to custom on 
voluntary agreement [i. e. as opposed fo decision 
by lof], om allotment must be made to them four 
alone of good land, without reference to its 
various qualities, in one part (of the village), or 

of various detached portions to be measured off 
for them from the several fields. In default of 
this they will not agree to make kareiyid, 
and will keep the same lands as they have held 
hitherto. And whereas permission hus been 
given for all the mirisdArs who are willing 
to unite and make a kareiyid, all the 


kKkareia. 


for the four kareis, 





mirfisdirs who have signed this have 
united, and, with a view to the proper execution 
of the customary repairs above specified in order 
that prosperity may be attained, have measured 
and classified the low- and high-level and other 
lands; and excluding the low-assessed service 
lands, which are held by right of purchase, and 
the lands shown in the account as set apart for 
temples, Brahmans, artisans, and others, as 
entered in the former agreement, and enjoyed 
time of their ancestors, have classjfied such of 
the remaining lands as are Nanjei (wef), 
and have allotted the shares ( pangus) in four 
And the following is the account 
of the division :-— 
l. Sundarappayyan’s “karei.” 


Name. Shares in eightha. 

The above Sundarappayyan 6} 

Venkatichalayyan...... 4 

Subharayyan............ ; 

Gopal Krishnayyan : 

Suppu Kutti-Ayyan... 4 

Krishnayyan ........... 23 

Ammiin Subhayyan 1 


Total... 16 eighths. 
2: Aneiyappayyan’ ry “Kerei. ? 
Total (fen sharers) 16 eighths 
(and so of the other two kareis, in which 
there were respectively eight and five sharers). 
Total for all four kareis 64 cighths 
of a share or pangu. 
kareia have been divided and distributed. 
“Suri Dévayyan's younger brother 
aay tinea hss half an ha ep analy 
In this war, following the pangu (share) 
thrown, according to the kareiyélei*® which 
falls to them, the sharers shall enjoy the nan - 
J 0% (wor) lands of their respective ~ ie thes 
years, commencing from this year. 
“ Moreover, as it is necessary to provide for 
the repairs and restoration of the temples in 








® A clip of kadjan on which the specification of the lands is written. 
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the above village which have fallen into dis- | 
repair, ee ee th aka gujis in 


the wet land called Shembadayin on the 
east, 12 mds 40 gulis in the Dévadanam 
wet land, 9 més 80 gulis in the Angalam- 
man Kévilpattam—these lands (1 vehi 17 
més 51 guiis)* in common shall be rented out 
fp arrens yppty, ene. sites Gedaction of F° ten- 





ant’s share each year the | oder shall be 

applied as follows :— 

ag ecen income = ecco aE 
do. 

do poeeserncqanateesateepeseanesssans Ishvaran. 

Do. .. . ~ Pilleiyd. 


“% quoh yeannex wont she income of the 
several years be employed in the service of the 
said temples. The Government revenue on 
these lands is to be paid rateably on the 64} 
eighth-ghares. Hereafter from the year Pra- 


j6tpati tho common land, set apart for the | 


service of the aforesaid temples, shall be enjoyed 
in » just and proper division for the rest of the 
present kareiyid by the soveral sharers to whom 
it may fall in the present distribution. Tha 
income obtained from the above joned lands 





wet apart for the restoration of the aforesaid | 


wits shall not be spent in any other way. 

As 180 gulie of land, belonging to the eighth- 
share of the aforesaid Krishnappa Nayak, 
are in the possession of Kanagasabhei 
Chetti, an equivalent deduction will be made 
from Krishnappa Nayak’s share, and he 
may sue Kanagasabhei Chetti and get 


the land. The other sharers have no interest | 


in it. 

“The panjei (dry) lands were formerly 
divided permanently (dchandrirkam) and the 
mirdedirs of the aforesai 

have made wet cultivation in some of those 
lands ; those who have so done shall continue to 
enjoy those lands and pay the wet-land assess- 
ment on them. Of the remaining dry lands, 





64} eighth-shares | 


that on the outside of the river-bank, and that | 
inside and outside the bank of the Ray Aik: 


to be adjusted im the division of the outside lands 
to the former kareiy 6le1. 





* 1 eli - 


mal 
guli 


=€6 acres; 


1 
1 3 do; 
1 468 do, 


“The (land called) Kilvéli, the Kavali 
channel bank lands, the Pudt- 
chéri_ySli dry lands, the dry lands entered 
in the other tperpetual distribution account, are 
to be measured, and their inequalities adjusted. 
Ho who has less is to take of that which is given 

up by him who has more (than his fair share). 

 eTthe K tL v4li river-bank, the river-bedlands, 
the dry lands, and others, are to be measured as 
entered in the former agreement, and redivided 
in the month Tei of the present year in com- 
pact blocks. The Adi crops which now stand 
in the aforesaid lands are to be rented, and the 
rent divided among the mirisdaras according 
toshare. The tree-tax which may be assessed 
on trees growing in dry, river-bed, and waste 
lands as yet unassessed, shall be paid rateably 





| according to share. 


“Tn accordance with what is proper for culti- 
vating tenants and others, the Pariah street» 
the Chucklers’ street, and the honse-sites 
on the far side of the Puttar (a river) . shall 
division, and inequalities (which have arisen) ad- 


justed. He who has too much shall give up to 


him who has too little in the Kilyéli lands, 
and in the dry lands on either side of the K i- 


villi channel. 


tablished for the wet fields, both banks of the 
Kavli channel, the channel for supplying 
the tank, the common banks in all the other 
lands, and the irrigation and drainage channels 
shall be cleared, strengthened, and maintained 
at the common coat. 

* And whereas now, in the manner aforesaid, 
the lands have been divided, thar Government 
assessment is to be paid according to share. 
The Government assessment on waste dry land, 
and on wnste fit for wet cultivation, which is 
now assessed on individual mirisadara, shall 

“For the lands now distributed, the entry in 
the Government aoconnts shall be made accord- 
ing to enjoyment, 

“ The lands allowed to tradesmen and artisans 
shall be divided and enjoyed acec | 
| above shares, and the Leta «All 
on them paid in the same way. 





+Achandrirk EKareiyéleiof the Innadle 
ierisiety Sided ; ay 
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“ And for all the lands as aforesaid the irriga- 
to custom. 

“If a scarcity of water occurs, an agreement 
must be drawn up (specifying the turn of cach 
cultivator for taking water from the channel, 
and the length of time he may so take it), and 
A double dam shall be made east of tho 
Kidara Kondin sob-channel, and the water 
led on to the wasted K adam ban field. 

“A sub-channel shall be cut from the M ilei- 
mangalam channel, and the water led on 
to the aforesaid field, In all other places the 
irrigation shall be carried on according to 
agreement. An aqueduct shall be pot over the 
Kavali channel, and the water led on io the 
temple lands. 

“None of the aforesaid lands can be sold out- 
right by any sharer; and even if so sold the 
sale shall be noll and void. In all other affairs 
which have to be carried on in the village, the 
practice laid down in former agreements is to 
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be followed. To this effect have we all with 
one consent agroed."" 

Ihave thought it best, at the risk of being 
tedious, to give this curious document in fall, 
as it illustrates so completely the system of 
redistribution. It points, too, to the causes which 
lead gradually to the abandonment of the 
system, These are the neglect of banks, chan- 
nels, and other repairs and improvements owing 
to the short and uncertain tenure each culti- 
vator has of his land; and the intrasion of ont- 
siders into the community. It will be observed 


from the names that three of the landholders 


who refused to consent to the proposed redistri 
bution were Chettis, that is, tradesmen: and 
they may be presumed to have acquired their 
portions of the village from persons to whom 
they had advanced money. These outsiders 
would have no respect for the customs of the 
village, and little sympathy with the community 
into which they had thrust themselves. Hence 
doubtless the provision in the end of the agrec- 
ment, forbidding all sales of land. 





NOTES ON THE DABHI CLAN OF RAJPUTS. 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, ACTING POLITICAL BUPERINTENDENT, PAHLANPUR. 


So very little is known about the ancient 


clan of the Dibhis that perhaps even the fol- 
lowing incomplete notice of them may not be 
unacceptable to your readers. The ancient 
elan of the Dibhis has been mentioned by 
both the Rijpot annalists, Colonel Tod and 
Mr. Forbes, but neither of these accomplished 


anthors is able to give them more than a cur-— 
notice, Colonel Tod indeed (Rajasthan, — 


vol. L p. 105) says that little is known of this 
tribe except that it was once celebrated in 
Saurishtra. Butthe Da bh is were celebrated 
throughout Gujarat. It is said that in remote 
timesthey ruled at Gajni(Cambay) and Edar, 
as well as ot Bhiladigadh, and also at 
Khedagadh on the Lani. Although there 
is now no longer any great principality held by 


thirty-six races. The golré of the race was, as | 


far as ] have been able to ascertain, as follows :— 
Yajur-Veda, Dibh-Rakhi, Bharadwaj 
Gotri: Kalk Devi, Kiss Hari Devi, Khemaj 
Devi. The tribe derive their origin from 
whom Durvisé Kakhi, from whom Dibh 


Rakhi, who is numbered among the Penates 
of the tribe, and from whom they derive their 
name. The legend relates that when Sitd was 
deserted by Rima she gave birth to Lava in 
the forest, and that one day Sité went to bathe. 
leeving Lava in charge of Durvisa Rakhi, 
The Rishi, however, was soon wrapt in medita- 
tion, and became unconscious of what befell his 
charge. Siti, on her part, having seen a bad 
omen, returned and took Lava with her, and 
did not return to the Rishi for some little time. 
The Rishi in the meat time, awaking from his 
trance, missed Lava, and dreading the -re. 
proaches of Sita made another son for her out of 
Dabh (possibly Darbha grass), and presented 
him to her on her return. The creation of the 
D a b hi is celebrated in the following verses -— 


aye TA Aa TA ATH AT TT 
(Rae EF aC AY GE THT SIT 
Tt WAI UA WA 77 SS GET AT 
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ee 


gat wae Go Meee 
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Having entrusted her son to the Rishi, Sati 


| | | Sita went to bathe; 
ATT UCT UAT TA TT ATAAT FA | Bat secing a female monkey she turned back 


WAAL 
guy ayaa Ge T Hal SA AAT 
rat ee Wet tat Fa HC BT SAMIR 
aTat Ale Wat ale aAlars HTT 
(Fr) ae Gal eC STA SM Gael AAT 
qa HN as 4 aT ae NAMI 
ATA He TS WA Ha ATA WIAA 
ER WS AT SA BT Ta aT AT 
ga AAA Il 
Such was the incarnation of Rama, who was | 
born at the house of the warrior Dasaratha. 
Of the seed of Sambhu, a (future) ach was 
found in the house of Janak : 
When the damsel became fit for a husband and 
attained the age of twice six years, 
The Lord of Ajodhya, Rama, who was served by 
the lords of the cities of the nine continents, 
Janak then instituted a jagen, and.he, of the 
firat and true family of Kshatris, 

sri Rama, son of Dadéaratha, married the 
daughter Jinki: 

Der Sri Rima then banished the (future) 
wii to the wilderness. 

Sitaji went forth and took up her habitation 
in the forest. 

When her full time had expired, then K uiiwar 
Lava was born: 

The avatar of this Kunwar was as that of 
the 15th day of the light half of the month. 











and took Lava with moch affection. 

When the Rishi opened his eyes, the child no- 
where appeared. 

(He thowght) he must have been slain by some 
cat, lion, jackal, or hare. 

On this, deeply meditating, he made an image 
of Dibh:* 

Having thought of the Yajur Veda he gave 
him the name of Dabh Rakhi. 

When she (Sita) returned, she saw, aa it were, 
another infant. 

(Said the Rishi) What need for words? take 
them both as thy own, O Shakti! 


In the month of Jeyt, in the dark half, when 


half of the Krit Yuga had elapsed, 

On the pure day of Somnvar, sacred to Siva, 
Durviisi Rakhi created from Di bh a mighty 
‘warrior. 

The #4 Rishis were assembled and the man 
Diabhi was created, 

At the place of the Gahgevagar mountain, o 
lord of a new sort : 

(Thws) was this great warrior created in the 
year 1584 (of that yuga). 


After Dabh Rakhi, in the 20th genera. 


tion, comes Amarsen, of whom it is said 


that quitting Parshorhigadh he conquered Pra- 
| mingadh, expelling the Chohins from thence. 
Twelve generations from Amarsen is SurpaAl. 
Surpal is said to have quitted Pramiigadh 
and conquered Kiishmir, driving out the Tuars. 
Sixteen generations after Surpil, Jod hii, leav- 


ing Kashmir, conquered the famous fortress 


of Tambol, then o possession of the ancient 
clan of Padmir. JodhA was succeeded in 
the 10th generation by Ak hiriij, who, leaving 
Tambol, seized on the Fort Chatranga® or 
Satranj, destroying the Jidavs. A Dubai existe 
regarding this exploit, as follows :— 


ger. 
Sar @e Spay Ayes Are Ae WLI 


Akh, leaving Tambol, took possession of Fort 
Chitranga. 





| The D ibhi having sought out and defeated 





* Probably the Darbha, or sacrificial grass. 
* Probably Chitor or Satruiijye, Another version of the Dubf las atranja instead of Chitranga. 
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thenea). 

Seven generations after Akhirij, Debha 
succeeded him m the chiefdom, and this chief. 
in the Samvat year 1372, left Chitranga and 
conquered Khedagadh, driving out the 
Korai-bhis. The following is said con- 
cerning this conquest :-— 

Ge Te Se Far We 4 MATH! VII 
Debha, you have dispersed in all directions 
the crowd of Korambhas, | 
And having conquered Khedagadh you have 

seated yourself on the throne in the year 72. 

The Dabhia retained Ehedagadh until 
expelled by the Rathors, 41 generations after 
Debha, in the time of 5hal Dibhi, wha, 
Bhinmil. Eight generations, however, before 


Og hE he 





Shal Dabhi, during the chiefdom of Duda, — 


the D abhis conquered Bh iladigadh from 
the Kachavihis,* and made Bhiladigadh 
their capital, while still retaining K heda- 
gadh, ashare in which, however, at this time 
belonged to the Gobel clan, I am unable to say 
whether this share was acquired by the Gohels 
from the Dabhis, or whether the Dib his 
conquered Khedagadh in concert with the 
Gohels, but perhaps the former supposition is 
the more probable, Five generations after 
Dada, and three generations anterior to 
Shal Dabhi, Someidvar Dibhi, the 
then Chief, granted the village Sotimli to a 
bard named Mehraj in sdsrn, and his descend- 
ants enjoy laud in Sotdmla to this day. Sh iil 
Dabhi had a son named Salkhansi, who 
was sacceeded by his son Aderim. Aderim 
hadason named Asal Dabhi. AsalDa&bhi, 
it is suid in consequence of a domestic quarrel, 
left Bhinmaél and took service at Edar, where 
the Chief of that principality made him one of 


his Sirdirs and gave him the command over > 


10,000 horse. Asal Dabhi made Bhiladi- 
gadh the seat of his rule, ond firmly estab- 
lished himself there, bringing under his rule five 


hundred villages. His son, who had remained at _ 


KE dar, went towards Asival with 10,000 horse 
to collect tribute, and arrived at Kalikot, near 
Asiival, where Kili Bhillregned. This Phill 


® Kachavdh’ Bhills. 


his enemies, the Jadavs, expelled them (jrom | 
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had two heautiful daughters. A ithor Rajput 
with Asal's son married. the elder daughter, 
and poing to MondetA acjuired several villages, 
became the Jord of a petty chiefdom and was 
called Thikara. Agal Dabhi’s son mar- 
ned the younger daughter, but being ashamed 
of his conduct, and dreading to meet his ¢aste. 
fellows, instead of returning to Edar he went 
to the Choteylf Hill, near Abu, and there per- 
formed severe penances before the shrine of the 
Bhatesri Mita, The Mita, being pleasee with 
his austerity, looked favourably on him, and 
directed him to go to the Sirohi Raja, who 
would give him some territory, He accord- 
ingly went, and the Sirohi Raji granted him 
the Roh Sarotri Chorisi. As he had been suc- 


cessful in obtaining this estate through the 


favour of the Bhategri Mother, he assumed the 
name of Bhategriad, which is borne by huis 
descendants to this day. The Bhateérias 
still own lands in Roh Dabela Sarotra, ete, I 
am not acquainted with the name of Asal 
Dabhi's son, bat it was probably Aval 
Dabhi, after whom the village of Ayal was 
named. This Aval was a noted freebooter, 
and the following couplet is said of him, allud- 


Ava 1, why are (thy) horses lean ? 


The grass in the river grows green : 
They eat barley in their mangers, 
And drink the water of the Banis. 
The following poetry is said of the Dab hia 


| and their principal seats of government :— 


HVAC Ye HS Bes Get YC wey 
aia qe dates Tt Get aa cetsir 
Sri we wate art Ft ye aetair 


i — a, - *, 
The first seat was Praméiigadh:+ do ably 
extending their rale, 


+ This may mean that they retained Parshotigagh, from which it is stated * bove that they originally sprang. 
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The fortress eXashuchageas eiasa 
securely in their possession for 16 generations. 

The third seat was Tambolagadh, where 
their rule lasted for ten generations. 

Their fourth fortress was Setranj, * which 
they retained in their possession for seven 
generations. 

At the sword's point Arjan the son of Luno 
conquered K hed. 

At Khed, the chief of fortresses, they ruled for 
thirty-five generations. 

Dudo the son of Lakhan conquered Bhiladi 


by the prowess of his warriors with the 


sword. | 
Thus the Dibhi Rios, in the intoxication 

of wealth, having conquered the best of fort- 

resses, reigned there. 

The above kecif is somewhat difficult, and this 
translation may very probably be incorrect. 

There is also the following duho on the con- 
ee ee a ane em 


es aie Wes Ge a Hest 
Bs set AT TTA STAT I YU 

art we gal ay > ara 
aaa Bae uate WN; 

Having driven out the Kachavahi Bhills, 
DudA captured Bhiladt, 

And remained immortal on the throne for 
eighty and a half years, 

Duda was wont to bestow a likh in alms 

While Somedvar, with charitable intentions, 
bestowed Sotimlé on Mcharaj. 
Bhiladigadh, the last seat of the Da- 

bhis, is said tohave been named after a beautiful 

Bhill maiden—in fact, the literal translation of 





being the feminine termination, The legend is 
of Juin origin, and is to the effect that the 
far-famed Rija Srenik of Rijnagaii, in the 


country of Magadh, fleeing from his country, — 


came to Benap (now under Wio, in Northern 
Gujarat) and there married the danghter of 
Dhanvasi Shet of Benap, ond resided there. 


which he had quitted his kingdom wero: ap- 
gadi, leaving his wife, now with child, at ber 
father’s houseat Benap. On his way thither, he 





ring a quantity of wet cow 


| the ring gave it to the Raja. 
the word is “Fort of the Bhill Maiden,” df 





"alighted ef-s amell Bhill Hamlet dose to the 


ruined site of Trimbivati-nagri. Srenik 
Raji was exceedingly handsome, and the 


| '‘Bhills, seeing this, determined to marry him 


to a beautiful maiden of their tribe. They 
therefore solicited him to marry her, but ho 
refused: on which the Bhills detern 

compel him toespouse her. Srenik, bari 





| of this, contrived to escape, and fled to his own 


country; but in his flight he dropped one of 
his shoes on the plain of Trimbivati. The 
Bhill maiden kept the shoe of him who was to 
have been her husband, and, refusing to marry 
with any other, reverenced the shoe as a relio 
of her husband. Meantime che wife of Raja 
Srenik, who had remained at Benap, brought 
forth a son who was named Abbe Kuiwar. 
When be attained the age of about 17 years he 
procitdicn: | = ons hedan ae Srenik had 





ring would be thrown Sass wall sind that he 
would make that man his minister who, sitting 
on the edge of the well, should extract the ring, 
Abhe Kufiwar agreed to do this, and Raja 
Srenik threw a ring into the well. Abhc 
Kuiwar now directed the Bj 4 to canse the well 
to be emptied of its water, and this was accord- 
ingly done, and the ring appeared at the bottom 
ofthe well. Abhe Kuiwar then threw on to the 
dung, and afterwards 
dropped a quantity of hot ashes near it, until 
it was dry; he then directed the Raja to fill 
up the well to the brim: this was done, when 





| the cowdung, being dry, floated on the surface 


with the rig adhering to it. Abhe Kunwar 
then took out the cowdang, and extracting 
Seeing Abhe 
Knuiiwar’s wisdom, the Rijai made him his 
minister, Abhe Kufiwar now told the Rija 
that he was his son, and that his mother and 
the Bhill maiden (Bhiladi) were awaiting 
his return. Hearing this, the king set ont 
for Trambivati, and on arriving there he heard 
that the Bhiladi had died two or three days 


| before lus arrival. He was now filled with 
After a time the dissensions on account of | 


admiration at her constancy, and determined 
to perpetuate her fame, and with this idea he 
built a temple in the plain of Trimbivati and 
installed Pirasnith. This imago is worshipped 





| to this day by the mame of the Bhiladia 


© This is in some versions written Chitranga, 
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Parasnitth., The Rija also founded a new 
city on the ruins of Trimbivati, and named it 
Bhiladigadh, after the Bhilldamsel. This 


city was founded in Sarvat 470 of Vikram's — 


era. Afterthns founding Bhiladtgadh, the 
king went to Penap, and taking with him the 
mother of Abhe Kunwar he returned to Raj- 
nagadi. Bhiladigadh under its Dabhi and 
Waghela lords was a city of considerable 
splendour, and was built of white marble. At 


the present ra bat little remains, as the 
marble has been carted away to Pihlanpur and 
neighbouring cities; but a large marble well 
or two, and a few marble pillars, still remzin. 
The temple of the Bhiladia Piirasnith is 
of some little local repute, but the style is rude. 


| Here, as at Pattan, the old marble rnins arc 


dug up and sold in the neighbouring towns and 
villages. Thus, of Bhiladigadh, once so 
famous, now little but the name survives. 


NOTES ON CASTES IN/THE DEEKHAN., 
BY W. P. SINCLAIR, Bo. C8, 
(Continued from page 46.) 
B—Sankarjétya, or mized castes. 


Under this name the Brahmans includes 
great nomber of races, mostly commercial, who 
come, they say, between them and the cultiva- 


tors (the latter being considered pure Sidras), 


and spring from various forms of miscegenation. 
A good many, however, of the castes in ques- 
tion consider themselves to be of pure Ksha- 


triya, or even (in the case of the Sonirs) of | 


1. The highest, in my opinion, are the Pra- 
bhidis (Purvoes). These are divided into two 
enstes, Kayasth and Patanc: Prabhis. Tho 
former are not to be confounded with the Ka- 
yasth or writer caste of Hindustan, thongh in 
many respects similar to them. They are chief- 
ly engaged im trade as clerks, sometimes in 
the public servicee—seldom aa capitalists upon 
their own account. In the Dekhan they hold a 
few village and district hereditary accountant- 
ships (Kulkarni and Deshpindé watans), and 
the names of several figure in the early history 
of the MarathA empire as faithful servants and 
brave soldiers. They claim descent from a 
Rajput race which they say was formerly in 
power at Kalyiin in the Konkan, and they eat 
flesh accordingly. They are usually of good 
stature for Hindus, have intelligent but not 
handsome faces, and affect the Brahman costume, 
with sometimes a slight difference in the turban, 
which is smaller, more tightly wound, and 
cocked rather jauntily. They educate their 
women more sant teen centr bana 
par excellence ; hud higher 











India, have shown much spirit in the adoption 


| of European ideas, and as public servants rank 
| high for good sense and application. 


2. The Sonadrs, or goldsmiths, have two 


| or three sub-divisions :-— 


(c.) The EKofitkanasth Rathakara 
Sonirs, very powerful in Bombay, claim 
openly to be of pure Brahman race! and actually 
exercise the duties of the priestly caste among 
themselves. A good many of these are general 
merchants and bankers. 

(6) The Aurangibide Soniars, no- 
merous in some parts of the Puna collectorate, do 
not claim so high a rank, at least in public; but 
some of the village hereditary accountantships 


usually monopolized by the Brahmans are held 


by them, especially in the old Pibal Taraf, lying 
upon the Ghod River. There are other castes 
of Soniirs of which I have no personal kuow- 
ledge worth noting here. 

$. There are a great many castes of V Anis® 


 (Banias or Baninns), who are properly grocers 


and grain dealers, but who engage also in nsury 
and general trade. The most nomerous are 
those from Gujarat, with the details of whose 
history I am little acquainted, but I know that 
they count 84 castes among themselves, the 
beat known of which in the Dekhan are the 
Kapol, Salad, and Srimali. They object 
much to the destruction of animal life, and are the 
chief aupporters of the Pinjarapo! and similar 
institutions. They are in these districts en- 
tobe of heh cate, &«:waparior to the, Kanai are 
hg waaay ag ‘ ing the Tomer lower ees a 
fel, i Phys. Socy, af 





it 





i = A 


tirely engaged in commerce. Tomy mind, they 


are physically much inferior to the races of 
Mahiraishtra; the men usually gross in face and 
firure, and the women fearurcless and clumsy, 
especially when seen beside the Caryatides of 
the Dekhan, 

4. The Bhitiyis are also a Gujariti race, 
chiefly engaged in the eloth and cotton trade, 
They resemble the Gaojarit Vilits in their 
reverence for animal life, ond belong chiefly to 
the Vallabhachar ya sect. 

i. The Khattris* area caste from Gujarat 
and Raijputina, generally distinguished by the 
title Sahin their names. They claim Rajput 
deseent, eat flesh, and deal in cotton and cloth, 
and in Puna especially in gold and silver lace. 

(. Theresre a few Sinde Vaishnavas, 
well known to Europeans as dealing in Kashmir 
cloth, Delhi and Sindh embroidery, and other 
fancy articles. 

7. There is a caste belonging to the Dekhan 
which retains the old term of Vaiéya. They 
engage in general trade, but are not numerous 
or well known. They are, I believe, eaters of 
flesh. | 

3, The Marvadi merchants form o very 
notable element in the business affairs of this 
Presidency, ard may be divided as follows :— 

(a.) MA&rvadt Brahmans, compata- 
tively few in number, and more felcnaad to live 
by religious beggary than by commerce, though 
some are thriving merchants. 

(b.) Miarvadt Vaishnavas, an exelu- 
sively mercantile race ; -also not very numerous. 

(c.) Mirvidt Jains, very numerous. These 
are to bo distinguished from the Jains of the 
Dekhan and Karnitaka, who differ from thom 
in many points of race and religious observance, 
and who will be noticed as cultivators. Dr. 
Hewlett, in his paper accompanying the Bombay 
Census Report, has classed the Jains as a sect of 
Buddhists, a mistake unaccountable to me, the 
more so as he quotes Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
who certainly thought nothing of the kind. 
The Jaina resemble the Buddhistst only in the 
same general way that Muhammadans do Jews, 


." Aveeno ot w. skors in ailk, which they el deena 
ss of middle tank, pumercus in Southern India, found 
in Gujarat and in the ae eh i hire to 


settled (at Chool, &o. 1 as of ue fair 

bc ti at Rag theeet Rery and saves bddictad to poly- 
cumy. sa tal «Med. i Phys. Socy. ul supra, p. 210. 

+ On this vide andty, vol. IL. pp. 15,160,194, 107.200, 230-205. 


* The OivAl Banas prosent th: Bhojakes with o bore 
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literature, and architecture. I never saw or heard 
of a native Buddhist in Western India. The 
Jains are Sravakas or laymen, and Bhojaks or 
of priestly race, the latter being descended from 
certain Brahmans who adopted the Jain faith 


pet ke viste, and so got the name “ Bhojaks” 


or“ eaters.”’ The office of priest in some temples 
is reserved to the Os v4l tribe,t which derives 
its name from the town of OsT in Rajputana, 


and is also the most numerous and active in trade 


here, The Marvidi merchants deal in grain, 
groceries, cloth, precious metals, and cash, seldom 
in hardware or Europe goods. They have 
deservedly the reputation of being unscrupulons 
usurers in their dealings with external clients ; 
but they are particularly exact in falfilling their 
contracts with other business-men, though it 
bring them to ruin. 

%. The caste of Agarwilas is the subject 
of some confasion. The races of Maharashtra 
consider them “all same as Mirvadi,” i.e, Jain, 
and Dr, Hewlett, upon what authority I do 
not know, gives them in his list of Jain tribes. 
Mr. Javerilil Umiashankar, a good authority, 
places them among the 84 castes of Gujarit 
Vinis; and Mr. Sherring gives them a sepa- 


rate place, with a description which shows a 
descent similar to that claimed by Khattris 


————— OIE EEE... — 


and Prabhis. My own knowledge of them is 
very slight, but leads me to agree with the last- 
named writer. They are general merchants— 
not numerous, but nearly always rich and re- 
pectable. 

m0. Of the Simpis, §or Tailors, T know 
two divisions, the Agal or Dekhan Simp ts, and 
Namdov Simpls, and there are probably 
bey somewhat resemble the Deshasth 
So general appearance, but their 
features ure coarser, and their easion less 
intelligent, In the wild Native States of the 
Dangs, and inthe Mawis States north of 
the Tapti, the Karbhiris or managers are chiefly 
Simpis, generally unable to read or write, 
and only one degree more intelligent (though 
many less honest) than the half-savage Bhill 
nad chowr{ om when marriage cosmaions sand with ose aes 
ere Matta, bers Tatas tek proper erapaion fr 
perma hv lth, preparing Ce of tos carte salle clot, 
other trades."—Trans, Med. 


and all o y ngage i 
¥* Phys. Boy. wl eupra, p. S40, 











chieftains whose affairs they thismanage. Their 


offices are sometimes hereditary. In general, 
however, the Simpis slick to their goose, or 
at least to the cloth trade, which they consider 


rather more honourable than actual operative — 


1]. In Puna there aro o set of Gosivis 
called Dan gli, who are well-to-do traders, and 
some of them in particular have speculated with 
mach success in building-sites. Married ones 
are called Gharba ri. 


All the castes above enumerated, when they | 


get on well in the world, adopt the Brahman 
turban and slippers, even the immigrant Guja- 
ritisand Mirvadis. Those which follow usually 
adhere to the Maritha turban and forked slip- 
ure considered inferior in rank to cultivators, 
and are named here only for convenience with 
relation to their trades, which I consider more 





and usually impossible tqenforee. 

12. Therearetwoorthreeclasses of Sutirs,* 
or carpenters. The Badhés or Sutirs of Mahi- 
rashtra are the most respectable and numerons. 


They are industrious and saving, and genorally 
pretty well off, skilful in the use of their own 


simple tools, and easily trained to handle those 
of the West. The regular tools of a Sutir are 
the rdkas or chisel-edged adze, the morticing 


chisel, and drill revolving by meana of a barrol | 


and bow, The second is usually imported from 
Hngland, but the adze and drill are of native 
make. They use the saw comparatively little, 


and the back of the adze serves as a hammer. | 


There is hardly anything, from the tiaking of 
a cart to the rich carving ofa honse-front, which 
the Sutir will not do with this insignificant 


13. There is a caste of immigrant Mir- 
vadi Satirs, Vaishnavas by sect, less nomer- 
ous, skilfal, and respectable than the Badhés. 

14 The Sikalghars are turners and 
sharpeners of weapons; their lathes and whet- 
stones are turned with» strap passing round the 
axle, and pulled to and fro by the alternate motion 
of the arms, They also Iny on lacquer-work 


with the lathe. 
15. There is a wandering easte of Sikal- 
* “They are either Marithia or Gujaritis, or Paradis 
from Hindustiin: there are few vil of ate with. 


lace in the Bulloti 


ouk a Satfr, who line a recerniznd 
, ¢. for the Kunabis 


establihment, aud makes ploughs, 
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ghars, with which those of towns hold no com- 
monion. 

16. There are four castes of Lohiira, or 
amiths. Those of Mahirishtra are, as in the - 
case of the carpenters, superior in every respect. 
They use native toola not nonlike those of 


Europe, except that the bellows, which are 


made of @ gont-skin like a water-bag, have no 


| sti sides, and are compressed horizontally. 


The European bellows, however, are bemg very 
generaliy adopted. They take readily to Euro- 
pean teaching, after which they can do anything 
that can be done with firo and iron, Some 
spears which I took home in 1873 were pro- 
nounced, by the firm of Wilkinson and Son, 
equal in all respects to the best English entlery, 
and in one matter (the shape of the point) supe- 


| Tior; while it is impossible to produce them in 
England but at three times the price. They 


were made at Ahmadnagar, Aurangabad, Nig- 
nur, and Salem, 

17. TheHindustiniLoharstarenot 
often found at work in these districts. They are 
often sipahis in N. L regiments. 

18. The Panch ils are a wandering caste 
of smiths, living in grass-mat huts, and using as 
thetr ehicf fuel the roots of thorn bushes, 
which they batter out of the ground in a curious 
way with repeated strokes of the back of a 
very heayy short-handled axe pecaliar to them- 
selves. They are less common in the Dekhan 
than in Khandesh. 

1). The Gisidis werea similar tribe, and 
of very bad reputation for their thieving pro- 
pensities, They are now mostly settled in vyil- 
lages, and I know nothing worse of them than 
that their forges seem to breed a great thirst for 
country spirits. Both these castes are inferior 
in respectability and skill to pakk& Lohirs. 

“).. The Kasirs are of two divisions. 
Tambad Kisir and Bingad Kasir. The 
first are coppersmiths, and many are employed in 
the railway workshops as fitters. They are very 
clever at working in copper and brass, espe. 
cially in the sheet, and in kane? (bell-metal). The 
Bingad Kiisirs make glass bangles. Brass 
castings are made by men called QOliras, who 
are of yarious castes, gonerally Marathis. 


| There are some Hindostini Brahmans employed 


A oo ee ee ee le 

or mayats.”"—Trans, Mel. and Phys, Socy. wt supra, 
. QU. 

: t Those from Hindustiin are termed Bundele."—Tranas, 

Med. & Phys. Socry. ut mpra, p, 226. 
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as smiths in the G.I. P. Railway Company's 
wokshine 

91. hero aro two divisions of Telis, or 
oilmen: the Maratha Telis (not to be con- 
founded with pure Marithas); and Jeshvar 
Telis. Of the latter I know little. The former 
live by expressing and selling vegetable oils, and 
will ‘have nothing fo do with animal or mineral 
oils. Inthe north of the Funi district they 
often live by keeping pack-bullocks and carry- 
ing goods up and down the Ghats. Their 
press isa sort of wooden pestle weighted with 
stones, which revolves in a huge stone mortar 
by the power of one bullock or buffalo. 

oo ‘There are Hindustani and Mahirishtra 
Nahavits® or barbers, the latter said to be 
divided into three; besides which, a5 no Na- 
havi will shave a Parw iri, these have bar- 
bers of their own caste. They are seeoniage 
like their European brothers in trade, in their 
garrulons gossiping ways; and the connection 
of barbering and surgery, so familiar to ancient 
Europe, exista in the Dekhan, more particularly 
when a woman cannot be delivered ;—the 
Nahivi is summoned, and with his shears he 
cuts the child to pieces in, I am told, a won- 
derfally skilfal manner, all things considered. 
One curious duty of the village barber is to ran 
before travellers of rank at night with oa torch. 
In Taluka Sowda, Zilli Khindesh, there are 
several villages of which the PAtils and most 
of the cultivators are Nahivis, Some Nahivis 


hold it ‘afra dig. to shave beasts, and others | 


do not. This, so far aa I can find, is a matter less 
of caste than of taste. 

oo, Of Weavers there are the Koshtis 
and Silis:t the former are the higher caste, 
and make finer stuffs. 

o4. The Jinagars are saddlers, some are 
whiteamiths; but they all eat and intermarry 
together, and are apt to be great rogues. . They 
are said to have come originally from Dekhan 
Haidarabad. 

95. The Kumbhirs are potters. There 
are said to be four divisions of them ; viz. one 
of Hindustanis, and three of Dekhanis, who are 
(a.) Tile- and brick-makers, (4) Pot-makers, (+) 
Image-makers, but Iam not aware of the distinc- 





° The amar tion share ho bit from ll gst of the 
tanbmll shorn) and leeches 

ny? oye se gpm ct of th Phair of camels and buf 
faloos, and some act as moueeale 


£ecy. ul supra, p. 234. 


tion between these. They make nofine china : the 
highest form of théir art is to put a rough black or 
yellow glaze upon pots, and they have little idea 
of variety in form, though what patterns they do 
nse are not wanting in utility and grace. In the 
Bhimathadt Taluka of Pani they sometimes 
make temples, or rather shrines, of one piece 
abont five feet high, which are considered objects 
of high art, and great additions to the beauty 
of the field or garden whose tutelary deity they 
protect. Other castes sometimes make their 
own bricks, but never their tiles or pots. 

96. The Kachis are an immigrant race 
from Bundelkhand, employed in the manu- 
facture of flower-garlands for festivals: and for 
the service of the gods. Notwithstanding their 
idyllic Beoijietions #ieyr ace ki tail BoA Sanh 
subordinate magistrate of the city of Puna, I 
had more cases of assault, abusive language, 
and adultery from among the Kachis than from 
any other caste, relatively to their number. 
They are not often found in small villages. 

27, The Halawais are confectioners. 
There are Hindustani and Dekhani 
exercise this trade at railway stations and in 
public places, having this advantage that almost 
any one can take food from their hands 

28. The Bhadabhuijyas are a caste 
from Hiidnstin who parch grain, and also pre- 
pare the black sand used in our offices for dry- 
ing manuscript. 

*) Hindi Bhistis, or water-bearers, are 
usually of the caste of Kolis, which has four 








| divisions, viz. :— 


Trans. Med. f° Phys, 


(«.) Hillor Koi kani K olis, who will be 

treated of under the head of wild tribes ; 

(6.) Coast or fishing Kolis, who are 

not known in the Dekban ; 

(c.) Ehiindesh Kolis (subdivided again. 

but not known in the Dekhan) ; 

(7.) and the caste now under consideration 
lt is considered low among Marathis to draw 
one's own water—that should be done by the 
Koli; and accordingly be and his buffalo, 
laden with a pair of huge dripping water-skins, 
are very important characters in every Dekhan 
village. He is one of the Bara Baluteda r 

+ “Thay are weavers of white or undyed cloth 


are not | eee at soak to tik coienes 
liquors."—Tranz. Med. §° Phys. Socy. wt avpra, p, 239. 
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or twelve principal’ hereditary village officers, 
who sre as much reipublicm column in Ma- 
hirishtra as the duodecim homines jurati are 
said to be in England; and thongh I have 
had complaints from every other class of village 
officers about the non-payment of their dues in 
kind and service, I never heard of the Kolt 
Bhisti going without his, They are often fisher- 
men, and ferrymen, as well aa bhistis, and they 
sometimes show a good deal of enterprise in 
setting up ferries, and much courage and skill in 
managing them. They are fine, well-built men, 
and are good swimmersand divers. They have 
alsoa sort of hereditary tuste for the cultiva- 
tion of melons and cucumbers in driod-np river- 
beds. Fishing Kolis are called Koli Bhuts. * 


oO. The Kahiir Bhuts sre fishermen, | 
| tivators and Patils in at least one village of the 


cultivators of melons, and bearers of palanquins. 
They sre inferior to the Kolis in appearence, 


character, and socinl status. They are not 
village ofticers, but the rivers are divided 


among their tribes and families by custom and 


courtesy, and, although their rights are unpro-— 


tected by any law, they very seldom poach 
upon each other's ranges, or infringe the rales 
adopted by the caste from time to time as to 
size and species of neta, or the like, Hindn- 
etini Kahirs I have found as mercenary swords- 
men in the retinnes of native chiefs resident 
in Puni, especially in that of the Raja of 


Jowir. They chiefly use the casting-net, but | 


have a way of tying many nets together so as 
to form a sort of seine, or draw-net, and they 
have small light tram:mels called phdiso (i. e. 
nooses), on account of their action, and basket- 
traps; but they very seldom use poison. 

31. The Partts, or washermen, whom wo 
eall by the Hindustini name of Dhobis, have 
three divisions: Une h-Parits, who will only 
wish the clothes of men of good caste; Nich 





Parits, who are less particular; and Hin- 

They usually do nothing but wash; but on 
the Girna river in Khindesh, in the Niasirabid 
and Erandol Talukas, there are several villages 


| inhabited by cultivating P a rit s, including the 


Pitils. The Gavalis, or cowherds, are not a 
separate caste in the Dekhan; the occupation is 
followed by men of several castes, especially by 
Marithis, generally of the surname of Gaika- 
vid, and of such ts the royal family of Baroda. 
v2. The Lonirist are dealers in salt. 
oo. The Goravasf area caste who enjoy 
the monopoly of the trade of menial servants 
(pujdris) in temples of Siva in any of his forms. 
They have a right to the food offered to the 
god, which is called nairedya. They are cul- 


Khed Taluka of Puna. 

e+. The Buriidsare makers of baskets, 

35. The Ratgairisaredyers. In Khin- 
desh this name is applied to tanners. 

$6. The tanners of the Dekhan are called 
Dhirs.§ 

a7» The leather-cutters and shoemakers are 
called Chambhirs. Bothare held very low 
native rule to live withm the town wall it was 
a matier of grace and snufferance. 

33. The Gond bh alis are singers and musi- 

$9. The Ghadaéis arealso musicians, and 
their social status is a matter of dispute. The 
assert themselves to be pakki Séican wd bake 


| an opinion of a Shistri to that effect; bat all 
the other castes say that they are lescen 





the adultery of Hindi women with Snmaisted, 
40. The Lakeris make bangles and other 
things of lac, and they varnish wood. 


PROF. H. KERN’S DISSERTATION ON THE ERA OF BUDDHA AND rHE\/ 
ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS, |f 
BY J. MUIR, DO.L., LL.D. Pa.D., Eomavros. 


The writer begins by remarking that the | 


hae et so Aa 


pare salt (mith londrl), and in Souths India are known as 
Upar" caste.—T rane. Hee Phys Socy. ut ewpra,p. 226, 


dhiste as that of the Nirvana or death of Bud- 
ten ever since Turnour argued in favour 


§ "They make water-backots 


| earringe : they also eg y Phy, 





él ut 
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of its correctness, in the Introduction to his 
edition and translation of the Maldranso 
(Ceylon, 1837), been pretty generally accepted 


by scholars as the real date of that event. And — 


yet the first maintainers of this view, as Turn- 
oor and Lassen, admit that in this calculation 
there is an error of 60 years in reference to hing 
Chandraguptea, the Sandrakoptes of the 
Greeks, whose date we know with certamty 
from classical sources. How any value could 


be attached to a calenlation which is thus shown | 


to be erroneous as regards the end of the 4th 
century 5.c. would be inexplicable, were it not 
that the dates adopted by the other Buddhists 
(the Tibetans, Chinese, and Japanese) were less 
probable, The Cingalese chronology stands 
favourably contrasted with their more extra- 
vagant estimates. But,as Dr. Kern remarks, 
there ia a great difference between relative 
er comparative value and absolute credibility. 
And even this comparative value of the Cin- 
galese chronology must undergo some deduc- 
tion, as, though the later Buddhists of the 
North place Buddha far too early, yet their 
ober books contain other data, consisting of a 
determination of the time of the first two coun- 
cils and of Asoka's reign. And the question 





is, whether, with the help of these data, the age | 


of Buddha may not be fixed with more proba- 
books. This problem can only be completely 
solved when the entire literature of the Northern 
Baddhista shall have become accessible to us in 
the orginal languages. 

Prof. Kern thinks that in so far as the books 
of the Northern and Southern Buddhists sre 
yet known to us, the latter are in many respecta 
undoubtedly the more trustworthy. Ent, as we 
have already seen, by the miscalculation of 60 
years, they are not to be implicitly deponded 
upon. Anything, therefore, that they contain 
which is improbable in itself and is not con- 


firmed from other quarters, may reasonably be 
regarded as open todonbt. One of these doubt. | 


fal points is the account which they givo of the 
three Councils, one of which is unknown to the 
Northern Buddhists. According to the Cin. 
galese, the first council was held i 

after the Master's (Buddha's) death ; rite! 
exactly 100 years Inter, under a king called 
Kila-Asoka; and the third 118, or 135, 
years after the second, under King Aéoka or 


Dharma-Aéoka. Here we have (1) the 
improbability of two successive councils being 
held by kings of the same name; (2) neither 
the Buddhistic nor the non-Bnoddhistic books 
of the North know anything of two Asokas ; 
(3) the name Kila-Agoka, the chronolo- 
gical Agoka, is suspicious; (4) the Mahdranso 
is at variance with itself, for in chapter V. 218 
Niredna and the inanguration of Asoka, which 
took place four years after his accession; whilst 
at the end of the same chapter we are told that 
the third council took place in the I/th year 
of Asoka's reign. The third council would 
thus, according to the Muhdvanso, have been 
held in the 235th year after the Nirréina, 
though on p. 22 of the same work it is said to 
have occurred 218 eens Ae Se which 
is, indeed, the ordinary assumpti 

The Northern Buddhists aes only of two 
councila down to Agoka’s time, one immediate! 
after Buddha's death, sal dee saeco 
later, under Aéoka. A third council is placed 
by them under Kanishka, more than 400 
yeara after the Nirvina, In this'chronology Dr. 
Kern finds nothing improbable or suspicious : 
on the contrary, the correct determination of 
the distance in time between Aéoka and Kanish- 
kit forms a strong argument in favour of the 
credibility of this particular Northern tradition. 
In order to justify its rejection, an extraor- 
to the Cingalese books, to which they cannot 
justly lay claim. For in addition to the speci- 
men already given, as Dr. Kern goes on to say, 
almost every page of the Mahdornso offers . 
evidence that it is not pure souree of infor- 
mation for the earlier history of Buddhism. 
He then proceeds to adduce various instances 
of this untrustworthiness, in the amare of ne 
gerated numbers, miscalealation, cont dictory. 
slades that a aia of which the chronology 
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language (to which I shall return), and other 
matters (pp. 12 ff.,). Dr. Kern returns (in p. 25) 
to the question of the Cingalese chronology, 
and combats Mr. Turnour’s arguments in favour 
of the correctness of the date assumed by the 
Southern Buddhista as that of their great 
teacher's death. He urges—in reply to Turn- 
our's assertion that “ there is a chain of uninter- 
rupted evidence in the historical annals of Cey- 

lon from 6.c. 161 to the present day, all tend- 
ing to the confirmation of the date assigned” 
to the Nirrdma—that even if a book written 


460-470 a.p. could be good evidence of what | 
occurred in the interval between 161 5,c. and | 


460 4.p., as Turnour assumes, it could afford 
no proof regarding events which occurred before 
161 #.c., and then proceeds to remark that 
Mr. Tornonr's reasoning in favour of the date 
543, if he understands it rightly, appears to 
resolve itself into this: the chronology of the 
Cingalese, in almost all the points where we are 
able to control it, is faulty and falsified; but 
we cannot show that the date assigned to the 
Niredma ia false: therefore it is trae. Dr. 
Kern himself prefers to reason otherwise, and 
say that our inability to disprove this date is 
a result of the want under which we labour, of 
contemporary dates; that the date of tho Nir- 
véna is inseparably connected with those which 
follow, and must stand or fall therewith. And 
farther that the upholders of the date 543 must 
at the same time show, or make it probable, 


that the. Nirrd@na is not to be placed 218 years 


tefore Agoka, but 260 years or more, As we 
cannot, Dr, Kern proceeds, accept any date on 
the ground of tradition alone, we must choose 
between the divergent suppositions, and must 


hold that to be the most probable which is least | 


in conflict with facts and dates that are histori- 
cally ascertained. It must, at the same time, be 
time or other be disproved by thediscovery of 
Prof. Korn proceeds as follows to determine 
the date of the Nirvdésa which, in the prosent 
state of our knowledge, appears to him to be 
the most probable. He places the beginning of 
Chandragupta’s reign in 322 pc. He reigned 
see we es oe 
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24 years, and ‘his son £8, making together 52 
years. Thus ASoka, who came next, became 
Emperor in 270 nic. From the names of the 
Grecian kings who are mentioned in Asoka’s 
inscriptions, and from the dates when they 
ruled, as well ag from the dute assigned for 


Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism, it is to be 


concluded that these inscriptions must date 
from 255 8.c., or not long after. And as it is 
independently established that ASokn began to 
reign in 270 5.c., we may, from the coneur- 
rence of the two calculations, safely infer that 
Chandragupta’s reign commenced in 322 
B.c., and hia grandson Asoka’s in 270 n.c., 
and that Lassen’s calculation or conjecture is 
wrong. According to the Viiyn Purdma Asoka 
reigned 36 years, and 37 according to the 
Mahdéeaneo. His death is consequently to be 
placed in 234 or 233 pic. If wo assume, 
with the Ajka-avadina (see Burnouf’s Intro. 
duction, &e. p. 370) that Buddha's Nirvdaw 
took place 100 years before Agoka's accession, 
we obtain 380 p.c. as the date of the former 
event. © This date, Dr. Kern remarks, ap- 
proaches so near to the year in which the Jina 
Vardhamina, or Mahivira, is said to 
have died, that it is difficult to think that the 
coincidence can be accidental. The Buddhists 
and Jains seem originally to have formed one 
sect. Notwithstanding the notable difference 
between the legends of Jina Sikyamuni and 





| Jina Mahfvira, there are also, as others have 


pointed out, striking points of resemblance. 
The Jina Mahavira is said to have died in $88 
p.c. As, farther, it appears, for the reasons stated 


| above, that the assumption of the Southern 


Buddhists regarding a council of which the 
Northern Buddhists know nothing, and which 
is stated to have been held by the chronological 
Asoka, rests on a mistake, or on invention, we 
must deduct 100 years, on account of the 
period between the Nirrdva and this supposed 
additional council, from the 218 years, which 
are said by the Cingalese to have elapsed 
between the Niredva and Agoka. Acovrding, 
therefore, to the oldest, uncorrupted Cingnlese 
tradition, the Nirvdaa must have taken place 
oy. 118 vat 218) years bx before Agoka's 
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accession and coronation. Adding this 118 to 
the 270 s.c. (the year of Aéoka’s accession) 
wo obtain 388, exactly the same date as is 
assigned to the Niredxa of Mahavira. 
Professor Kern does not think that the dis- 
crepancies between the chronological traditions 
of the different Buddhist schools of the North 
at all affect the justice of his conclusion, as he 
attaches no credit to those traditions in general, 
but only to such of them as present the ap- 
pearance of credibility. Nor is the unanimity 


of the Southern Buddhists any proof of the | 


correctness of their chronology, as, if it were, 
we should, on the same ground, have to admit 
the Chinese and Japanese date, which differs 
from the Cingalese. But he thinks that in 
Ceylon there must originally have been diver- 
gent traditions, which were afterwards harmo- 
nized, as wellas this conld be managed. We 
conjecture that the earlier existence of these 
divergencies may even yet be recognized. 
According to one tradition, he thinks Asoki's 


and according to a second 118 years, after the 
Nirvéna. Instead of choosing between the two, 
the Cingalese writers have adopted both. But 
the samo Asoka could not have begun to reign 
both 100 and 118 years after Buddha's death. 
There must therefore, they concladed, have been 
two Agokns, one who came to the throne 100 
years after the Nircdn1, and a second who 
became king 118 years after the first. 

I now return to Dr. Kern's remarks on tho 
Pali (pp. 12 f.). It appears, he says, from various 
sources, that the Buddhists laboured to make 
out their religious doctrine to be older than it 
really was. A result of this disposition was that 
they were led to represent their sacred lan- 
guage, the so-called Pali, as identical with the 
Magadh{, and as the source of all languages. 
In the grammar ascribed to Kachchiyana o 
verse occurs stating that the Pili is the Migadhi 
spoken by men, éo. at the commencement of the 
creation. (See, however, my Sanskrit Texts, 
ii. 4, note 991, where it is stated, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Childers, that the verse in qnes- 
tion is not found in Kachchiiyana). This 
claim put forward on behalf of the Pali, 
to be the oldest of all languages, Dr. Kern sets 
nside as absurd, (See Sanskrit Teets, ii. 6 
ff.) He also denies thatthe P4li is the same as 
the Migadhi, This he says, is proved by the 





Inscriptions of Agoka, which show that Pali 

differs from Miagadhi more than it does from 
the other Prikrits. Magadhl, the dinlect of 
the province of Magadha, of which Patali - 
putrawas the capital, was employed by Agoka 
in various inscriptions found in the east and cen- 
tre of India, Inthe northern and north-western 
parts of the country he made use, for the same 
purpose, of the dialects there prevailing. The 
Pili has none of the lingnistic peculiarities of 
real Ma gadhi,as found in the inscriptions, 
bat, on the contrary, approaches nearest to the 
Saurasent of the dramas, although it has forms 
belonging to all sorts of dinlects, excepting only 


| ‘such as characterise tho Magedhi, The Pali, 


in Dr, Kern’s opinion, is shown by its phonetic 
system to be of later date than the language of 
any of the Inseriptions, and has a striking re- 
semblance to the corrupt Sanskrit found im the 


| books of the Northern Buddhists, the principal 


elements in both being drawn from an actually 


existing language, in the one case the Sanskrit, 
reign was considered to have begun 1(}) years, 


and in the other some one of the Prikrits 
(excepting Migadhi), But neitherthe corrupt 
Sanskrit nor the Pali were living tongues for 
those who employed them, but artificial lon- 
guages which were no longer under the whole- 
some control of the current forms of speech. 
This alone explains how both contain so many 
absurd and incongrooas words and forms, dis- 
playing mistakes ofa kind which only scholars 
could commit, but which never oceur even in 
the most barbarous popular dialect. Some 
examples of these blunders of the Pali gram- 
mariana are then given, such as cinidnad from 
mindned, appdbddhald instead of epdbddhatd, 
atrajo instead of affajo from dimaja. Prof, Kern 
considers that, with the imperfect data which 
we possess, it would be rash to try to decide 
from what popular dialect, if there were not 
more than one from which it has been drawn, 
the principal eluments of the Pali were derived. 
One thing, however, is clear, viz. that Pali is 
not M 4 gad hi, and that itisdecidedly later than 
any dinlect of the third century before onr era. 
In tracing the origin of the Pi li we encountor 
the same difficulties as we meet with in our en- 


| quiries into the original dialect of the Gdthés in 
the books of the Northern Buddhists, such as the 


beneath the varnish of Sanskrit with which these 
(dthés are overlaid, the original Prikrit shines 
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clearly through, though it is only. ag an excep- 
tion that we can make out which of the Prikrits 
it is, The prose parts of the works in question, 
written in a corrupt Sanskrit, are, as Prof. 
Kern considera, nothing but paraphrases of the 
metrical ae and of Inter date than they. 
This subject is further treated and illustrated 
in ah puree 108 ff.). 

The rest of the Dissertation (pp. 31—107), 
forming its larger portion, is devoted to a series 
of critical and grammatical remarks on the text 
of the rock or pillar Inscriptions or Edicts of 
Aégoka, to an endeayour to present them in 
a correcter text, to revised translations (into 
‘Safskrit and Dutch) of their contents, and to a 
statement of the facts and conclusions which 
may be derived or deduced from these contents, 


Our acquaintance with the purport of these | 


inscriptions is still, Dr. Kern observes, extremely 
imperfect, owing to different circumstances, but 
especially to the wretched state in which we 
ness of the masons who hewed the inscriptions, 
and in a leas degree from the incorrectness of 
the transcripts with which we have been fur- 
prevented Dr.- Kern from attempting in the 
mean time to supply a restored text of tho 
whole of the Inscriptions. Those which are 
for the most part, or in regard to the main 
points, intelligible, and with which in corise- 
quence he has been able to deal, amount to 
more than the half. 


Lam plad to learn that there is a prospect | 


of our being by-and-bye put in possession of 





Prof. Kor conslades his Dissertation with the 

following paragraphs :—“The Edicts included 
in this Dissertation give an idea of what 
the king did for his subjects in his wide 
dominions, which extended from Hehar ta 
Gindhire, fromthe Himalaye to the 
coast of Coromandel and Pindya. They are 
dhistic traditions; but the number of the data 
the Buddhist doctrine, and its adherents, is ex- 
tremely small. The king in hiseleventh year went 


| over to Buddhist. He was a zealous Buddhist ; 





he busied himself withthe spiritual interests and 
even with thé catechism of his co-religionists ; at 
the proper aphusdaesrtntesmr Sees 

coming manner of the doctrine 
which he had ceabenosd. But in his measures 
as a ruler nothing of a Buddhistic spirit is to 
be traced : fromthe commencementof his reign he 
was agood prince. His ordinances regarding the 
sparing of animal life are more in unison with 
those of the heretical Jains than with those 
of the Buddhists. Thus althongh the Edicts 
of Agoka the Humane are only in part of 
direct importance for the history of Buddhism, 





| the labour spent on perusing them is not lost, 


because the traits of the Aéoka, with whom 
we become acquainted from his own words, 
effectually counterbalance the caricature which, 
in the works of the Buddhists and others, is 
presented to us aa the figure of the noble king.” 
The points which sre here summarized are 
more fully treated in the preceding pages. 

The entire dissertation affords fresh proofs of 
the learning, ingenuity, and ability of Prof. Kern. 


KALIDASA, SRI HARSHA, AND CHAND.. 
BY KASHINATH TRIMBAK TELANG, M.A., LL.B., ADVOCATE HIGH COURT, BOMBAY. 


I think that the discussion which has been 
going on for some time as to the chronological 
positions of Ka lidasaandS ri Harsha may 
be finally set at rest by a passage which occurs 
towards the close of the Khandanakhandakiddya 
of the latter. Speaking of certain arguments, he 
saya iqtds Staaeeatea: HIATAITT THI 
sratatrarerata Tas Preqea feraily asa AT 
eases ata lil. * Now these last words are well 
known as forming the second line of stanza 55 


) 


of the second canto of Kiilidisa’s KAu- 
mdrasambhaca, whence Sri Harsha would 
seem to have cited them. We are therefore 
safe, [think, in placing Kalid sa chronologi- 
cally before Sri Harsha; and hence Chand, 
if his words are interpreted as Mr. Growse inter- 
prets them, may be taken to have fallen into 
error—a conclusion which, it must be added, Mr. 
Growse himself suggests. But this conclusion 
renders it likely, I think, that Babu Rim Dis 
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sop pestion—that Chand ‘did not tend 
to follow a strict chronological order in the enu- 
meration—iscorrect. Similarly, I cannot agree 





with Mr, Growse'a statements about the dates of © 


Kaélidisaand Dandin. Prof. Weber has 
not yet made up his mind about the date of the 
former.* A writer in the October number 
of the Caleufia Review places Kilidisa at 
about 100 a.c.f And in my essay on the 
Rémdyana I have endeavoured, with whatever 
success, to show that Kiilidisa must be 
Soneraet Wo Ma Obes period than that which, 
scording to Mr. Growse, is unanimously fixed 
by modern scholars.[ As to Dandin it is 
sufficient to refer to Professor Weber § and Dr. 
Biibler, || who place him in or about the sixth 
century,—and not the tenth, which Mr, Growse 
thinks is the earliest date to which he has been 
referred. And if we accept this date, it may be 
that the chronological order is violated as be- 
tween DandinandSrtHarshaalso. For, 
apart from the identification of our Sri Harsha 
with the Sri Harsho who was invited to the Court 
of Adistra or Adiévarna, we find the 
Khandana. referring to a writer named Bhatta, 
from whom it quotesthe words yafqqf: war ef: Il" 
Thave not the means for verifying this quotation ; 








but if, as is possible, the Bhatta referred to is 
Bhatta Kumirila, who is generally as-— 


signed tothe 6th or 7th century of the Christian 
era, + Sri Harsha must be later m date than 
Dandin also, 


Although, however, I have the misfortune to _ 


differ thus far from Mr. Growse, I agree with 
him that the most conclusion to be 
drawn from the passage from the Prithiridja 
Rasew is that in Chand'’s opinion Sri 
Harsha was o writer of considerable anti- 
quity. True it is that the passage is susceptible 


of explanation upon the theory saggested by | 


Bibn Ram Dis Son. i on the other 
hand, it fits in very well, perhaps better, 
with the theory of Srt Harsha’s age which 
I have propounded. And furthermore, ifwe look 
at the passage itself apart from either theory, 
it appears to me undeninble that the conclusion 
which one would draw from it naturally would 
go to support my suggestion rather than the 
© Boo Ind, Ant. vol. 1. p. 265, and vol, ITT. p. 24 

+ See the Critical Notices ad finem, 

T See p. 4 of my troctate. 

§ Ind. Amt. vol. I. p. 244. 





Gepottig? Ge. And in Gis view; Tagpeohend. i 


was pot forward by Mr. Growse. Now against 
this, Babu Rim Diis only argues upon: other 
data that Sri Harsha and Chand were 
Growse has sought to draw from the passage 
itself is not shown by him to be illegitimate : 
for, even thongh the order given by Chand 
is not the chronologically correct order, I 
still contend, as I have said above, that the in- 
ference of Sri Harsha's having preceded 
Chand by a good many years may fairly 
be drawn. The only argument, then, of Babu 
Riim Dis against the inference is that contained 
in these words: “ The king of Kiinanj ners wes 


and Prithirija were cousins.” 
that Mr. Growse has answered this argument. 
How is it ‘evident’ that Jayachandra was the 
king under whom Sri Harsha flourished ? 
Bibu Rim Dis thinks it enongh to say that 
Rajaéekhora says so. But that, I submit, is 
politi principii, The very question at issue is 
the credibility of Rijaéekhara. If Rijasekhara 
is right, cadit questio, and Sri Harsha did 
flourish in the twelfth century. But the whole 
scope of my argument was to show that Raja- 
éekhara cannot be implicitly trusted, and Mr. 
Growse's note adds strength to that argument. 
Surely it cannot be a reply to this to reiterate 
Rijatekhara’s statement on his sole authority 
and call it * evident,’ 

By the way, it is somewhat remarkable that 


| whereas Rijasekhara, according to Dr. Biihler, 


spresents the Pandits of Kashmir as treating 
Sri Harsha very unfairly, Sri Harsha 





| speaks of his work as aniitired sqzaaat Frat 


Fret, § 
One word with regard to tho paper_of Mr. 
Purnaiya, Ind. Ant. vol. Il. pp. 29, 30. 


His list of works composed by Sri Harsha 
omits one, entitled Sthairyavichdrana, which in 


mentioned at the close of Canto IV. of the 


Naishadhiya, and which is alsonoted by Dr, Fitz- 


_ Edward Hall in his Preface to the Vderoudattd, 
Mr. Pornaiya does not seem to have had that 


Preface before him, The romeo about Olly 
il Ind. Ane. vol. L. p. 804. Tie! 1 
© See for one wathority Ind. dnt. vol. L. > 900. 
+ Seo pp. §, 4 of hin paper as separately published. 
7 This passage w referred to by Mr. Purnaiyn in his paper. 
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sinka’s age is touched upon there, and some | Society of Bengalt which unluckily T have not 


works are referred to on the point. Babu 
Rajendralal’s paper in the Journal of the Asiatic 


at hand to refer to, also, if 1 am not mistaken, 
discusses that question, 





THE WORSHIP OF SATYA-NARAYAN. 


It is & common practice among the natives, when 
they are anxious to obtain any boon or to avoid 
difficulty and danger, to perform the worship of 
Satya-Niriyan, or the true Niriyan, one of the 
names given to Vishnu. It is customary to vow 
worship to him under this name on the commence- 
ment of any undertaking, which is generally paid 
on its successful termination. For this there is 
no authority in the Sdstraa: nor is the divinity 


confer favour specifically mentioned. His attributes 
and his credit have grown up spontancously from 
the credulity of the people, but the belief in his 
deeply infixed into the mind, than that of the other 
gods who have so long claimed adoration. The 
exeeption he appears to be the current deity of 
Bengal. If a farmer loses his cow, he vows a fow 
gundas of cowries to Satya-Niriyan: if a rich man 


institutes a cause in court, a vow is made to this | 


deity, and if he be victorious, he performs the 
ship practised on these occasions is exceedingly 
simple. A quantity of food is collected and offered 
up to Satya-Niriynn; a little book is read contain- 
ing instances of his having fulfilled the wishes of 
his worshippers, and of his having revenged him- 
self on them for some trifling neglect in the cere- 
monials of worship, or for having forgotten him in 
time of prosperity; at the close of cach chapter 
the assembly clap hands and cry out “ Hari bol ;" 
and on the conclasion of this recitation each one 
partakea of the food which has thua been conse- 


erated, and, with a firm reliance on the merits of 


this deity, prefers in his own mind whatever wish 
may be uppermost, and returns home, On this 
occasion, itis the practice never to collect any 
quantity of food, or to offer any sum of money, 
complete, but always with the fraction of a quarter ; 
a6 @ ger and a quarter of rice, or three, four, or 
five sora and a quarter, a rupee and a quarter, or 

any larger sum with the addition of a quarter. 
The books thus read are written in measured 
sition is the work of some village bard, and the 
* p. 14. 








+ Referred to in my paper in Ind. Ant. vol. Il. p. 74. 


self. He is therefore at liberty to exhibit the 
deity under any form he pleases, and subject to 
all those ignoble passions with which his own 
mind is filled, The deity he thus exhibits is a 


| Prototype of himself with the addition of bound- 


less power; and from this impure source are his 
(and they do believe with inconceivable tenacity), 


to form an idea of the Majesty, power, goodness, 
who is thus sapposed to avert misfortune and to i 


and condescension of God. To the poor and igno- 
rant, those deities, however low they may be in 
the calendar to Brahma, from whom they expect 
immediate relief, to whom they resort on all ocea- 
sions, whose anger they dread, whose power they 
attempt to propitinte, are all in all. These are 
their only real gods ; on these they trust, and they 
have no particular thought about the other deities 
whom the learned have created. Each province 


, has a distinet work of this nature, in which the 


principles are the same, though the story varies. 
The number of worka composed under this title 
we have not been able to ascertain; but, since 


after a limited search we have found more than 


eight, there is every reason to believe that they are 
exceedingly numerous. We here present the reader 
with the outline of one of thease works. 


pura, who was in the habit of meditating on 


Satya-Nardyan. On his way, be-one day meets 


| this divinity, though himself unable to recognize 


him as the lord of the three worlds, Being 


- he replied that he was a poor Brahman who lived 


by begging,—had meditated at Satya-Niriyan 
for yeara, “who,” says he, “though the sap- 
porter of the distressed, makes not himself visible 
to me, nor relieves my distress.” This swaken« 
the compassion of the god, who assumes his 
divine form of four hands and says, “T am 
Satya-Niriyan: knowing thee to be fhithful | 
have revealed myself. I will banish thy poverty 
and crown thee with magnificence if thou wilt 
worship me with a true heart.” The Brahman 
exclaims, “My night of affliction is turned into 
auspicious day. Bot how shall I, who am poor 
eaid, “Think not that moch wealth is required to 
propitiate me; one der and a quarter of dtdt a 
T Flour made of rico, 
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éer and a quarter of milk, and as moch sour 
milk, honey, ghf, and sugar as thou canst obtaim— 
with these articles, worship me: after collecting 
thy friends and relatives, meditate on me in faith 
and offer up the articles mentioned, Having 
cireumambulated the collection of offerings, medi- 
tate on mo again with undisturbed mind, and 
thou wilt obtain all thy desires. Let the assembly 
repeatedly bow their heads, and partake of the 
sacrificial articles, contemplating me in the various 
ways their necessities demand: tlose who wor- 
ship me with sincerity shall obtain the saccom- 
plishment of all their wishes." Saying this, he 
becomes invisible, , The Brahman, overjoyed with 
the interview, hastened to the town to beg, and 
to his great astonishment obtained extraordinary 
donations on the road, and returned to hia house 


laden with the articles for sacrifice. He informs | 


his wife of the joyfal turn in his affaira, who col- 
evening the Brahman performs the sacrifice acoord- 
ing to the directions of Niriyan, and soon after 
rises to wealth and honour. 

was rapidly circulated. Hearing of the story, 
went to sell it that they might perform the sacri- 
fice, One of them, overcome with thirst on the 
rou, lays down his burden and proceeding to the 
house of the fortunate Brahman inquires his oc- 


cupation, the object of his worship, and the means — 


through which he had acquired wealth. The 
Brahman informs him that he is indebted to 
Satya-Niiriyan for his elevation, and that his 
mind is constantly fixed on his benefactor. The 
woodman makes his obcisance, and repairing to 
his companions informs them of his interview, 





and that through the favour of Satya-Niriyan the | 


mendicant Brahman was become lord of Kjishi- 
pura, They unanimously agree to sell their 
wood, and with the produce perform a sacrifice to 
the bestower of wealth. Having sold their wood, 
they collect the offerings, and on theirarrival at 
home inform their wives of the eventa of the day, 
and assemble their friends, who, on hearing the 
story, fall down in adoration to the wealth-giving 
divinity. The ceremony proceeds, and each one, 
inwardly revolving the object of his wishes, with 


a reliance on Satya-Ndriyan, partakes of the food. | 


The third chapter closes with saying that the 
woodmen became rich, erected splendid houses, 


that the whole was the reward of their devotion. 


Another story illustrative of the clficacy of 


worshipping Satya-Nariyan, and the misery of 
offending him, is aa follows :—Ur-do-muk, the 
son of a king, performs a sacrifice to Nirlyan on 






their existence, after which they are 


| the banks ofa river. While engaged in the cere- 


mony merchant lands from his boats laden with 
goods, and inquiring the object of the assembly ts 


informed that it is to worship Satya-Ndrdyan, 


whose attributes are beyond utterance, who gives 
children to the barren, wealth to the indigent, and 
sight to the blind, when worshipped with a view 
to the attainment of these objects, ‘The merchant, 
joining the sacrifice, exclaims, “ Hear what I 


desire, There is no son or danghter in my house: 


I fear I shall die childless—who then will perform 
my funeral rites? I therefore beseech of Satya- 
Nirfyan a son or adaughter. If I obtain either I 
willacknowledge his divinity. I will then worship 
him with splendour, and erect » magnificent monn- 
ment to hia honour.” The merchant departs home, 
and continues for o long time anxiously waiting 
the desired boon. At length his wife presents 
him with a daughter, her hand resembling the 
moon, her waist equal in beauty to that of the 
lion, and of such an exquisite form as to attract 
the admiration of the three worlds. Infancy 
passes, and she arrives at the age for marriage. In 
the beautiful village of Kanchonpora o most 
desirable bridegroom is found; bat the marriage 
ceremony is performod without any offering to 
Satya-Niriyan, who is instantly offended. The 
father admits his son-in-law into partnership, 
departs with a rich freight, and opens a warehouse 
in the capital of the kingdom. Satya-Nadriyan, in 
the display of his vengeance, sends robbers to the 
place, who steal the plate of the chiefman. The 
kotvil perambulates the streets in search of the 
thieves, and not finding them sits down‘in despair, 
trembling for the safety of his hand. In this 
juncture Sotya-Nariyan speaks from the air, and 








—jnforms him that the two merchants had stolen 


tho plate. The merchant and his son-in-law are 
bound and carried before the king, who seizes all. 
their merchandize and sentences them to twelve 
years’ confinement. Thos to instruct mankind 
does Niriyan amuse himself with mortal concerns. 
The mother and the daughter at home look out 
anriously for them; and are obliged gradnally to 
sell all their jewels, bouschold furniture, &c. 
They make inquiries of every traveller, but gain 
no intelligence. They thus pass twelve veers 





to enter into the service ofa Brahinat,qhom the 
daughter one day sees performing the worship of 
Satya-Niriyan.. She joins in the ceremony, eats 
the secrificial articles with profound obcisanve, and 
puts up a prayer for the return of her husband 
and father, promising to devote her life to the 
service of Niriyan if he be propitious. The 


mother chides her on her return for the delay, 


when the daughter relates the occasion of it, and 
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says that in this last age of the world Narfyan 
becomes incarnate and fullits the dosirea of his 
followers. The mother on this determines to per- 
form a pujd, and, after begging round the town, 
sita down toitin theevening. While they are 
thus engaged, Satya. Niniyan, in the form of n 
Brahman, appears in a dream to tho Rija whio 
held the husband and father in confinement, and, 
aaya, “ Awake, O king! Iam Niniyan, If thou 
desirest the salvation of thy soul and thy kingdom, 
release the two men whom thon hast confined for 
twelve years.” Awnaking in the morning, the 
king sends for them, inquires their names and 
occapation, orders them to be imsatantly released, 
and invites them toan entertainment. In return 
for his injustice, he order: their boats to bo laden 
from his treasury, and, begging their forgiveness 
for his inadvertence, dismisses them in peace, 
With sounds of joy the merchants leave the city 
on their return home. Satya-Niriyan appears to 
them in the form of a samaypisl, and inquires with 
what their vessel is laden. They reply, “* With 
leaves.” The deity, offended at this dissimulation, 
replica," So let it be then.” On this, all the gold is 
instantly turned into leaves, the boats become licht, 
and the merchant is thunder-struck, The son-in- 
law advises him to seek out tho wrmuydef. On find- 
ing him, they fall to the ground and inquire of him 
“What gol art thou? What incarnation ? Where- 
fore hast thou blasted our hopes?" He asks in 
reply why they thos sccost him, and denies having 
done anything, The merchant says, “ Thou hast 
turned my gold to leaves.” Satya-Niriyan 


amiling, replies, “Didst thou not,ut the first | 
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sacrifice, prefer to me a request for a family, and 


promise moa golden standard? Hast thou fal- 
flied thy promise?” This recals the circumstance 


a 


8 


departs homeward, beseeching Satya-Nirlyan to 
asaist him in his journey through life, 

On the news of their arrival at the phat, the 
danghter, overjoyed, throws down the sacrificial 
fowl in her haste to meet her husband. Satya 
Narayan is again enmged, ond sinks the boat 
which contains her hnsbund. The father is over- 
whelmed with distress, and taking his daughter 
in his arms, bewasils theiraffliction. ‘The daughter 
appeata mcongsolable and determines to forsake 
life on the funeral pile. The parents attempt to 
comfurt her, and assore her that Niriyan will 
atin be propitious. Nariyan upon this epenke 
from the air, “Your son-in-liw has perished 
throngh the fault of your daughter; she throw 
aray my offerings, and I hare slain her husband.” 
The father falls on the ground and introate for- 
fitercss. Niniyan replics, “Let vour danghter 
return home and eat up the food she has left. Till 
this be done her hustand comes not to life.” The 
danghter oboys his command; the boat rises from 
the water, and the youth is restoreil to his family. 
The father expends a lakh of rupeca in a splenulid 
racrifice to the disposer of affliction and prosperity. 
and erects a golden pennon. The book conclades 
with the praises of Nariyar, and with a re- 
commendation to all to avoid displeasing him, and 
to repose the highest confidence in his favour. 

From this specimen it is easy to observe that 
these legendary tales, absurd and monstrous as 
they are, differ wholly from tales fabricated in 
Europe, in that they have an immediate object 
in view, that of etalting some kind of guinful 
worship, and of infusing terror into the minds of 
those who, from any motive whatever, may be 
un‘villing to fall im therewith And when we 








consider that the gross ignorance of the people 


tu his recollection; he puts his cloth round his neck | 


and intreats forgivencas, promising to sacrifice 
tothe amount ofa lakh of rupecs. Pleased with 
his submission, the god repairs to the boat, and, 
with his mendicant jug sprinkling the lading,trans. 
mutes the cargo of leaves to gold. Tho merchant 


| 


renders nothing in those tales monstrous or inere- 
dible in thoir view, it is casy to conceive what os 
hold these most have on the weak ond super- 
stitious mind, and what » source of gain these 
become on the owe hand, and of terror and misery 
on the other.—Cauleulla Jourual, Dec. 24th, 1830, 
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MINAS AXD THAGS. 


The Minis of Rajputind oid Giurgmion are esgen- | 


tially a criminal race, and number altogether about 
8,000, irrespoctive of the Minds of Kheraramd Melir- 
wink, They chiefly reside in those districts of the 
Pattiile, Nabho, and Jhind States, which formed 
theconfiscated territory of the late Nawab of Jhajar, 
and round about ShAjchinpur,in the British District 
of Dehli. They are both intelligent and enterprising, 
and there is a feeling of clanship which leads them 
peratatently to sympathize with, and support the 


! 
| 


— mombers of their aseocution who are pursued or 


captured! fur offences against the law, and to en- 
deavonr, by such svmypothy and by s tender care of 
their familics, to diesnnde them from citing any ins 
formation against their accomplices, ‘This fellow- 

feoling, and the absonce of all xcalous cooperation 
with the efforts of the Thigi and Dakaiti Depart- 
ment on the part of tho native officials whore 
these criminals congregate, make the pursuit ond 
arreat of Mind Dakaits, and their associates of other 
tribes, not only mest diffcull, requiring the great. 


est tact aaa perseverance, but the duty ia attend- 


ed with considerable risk to those engaged in it. 
Colonel Hervey says that the Minis of Upper Raj- 
putind are Hindus of the straitest sect, and not 
only do Hindas of every denomination, high and low, 
drink from their hands, but all Thikurs, Jats, and 
Abirs will even partake of food which has been pre- 
pared by them. Brihmays and Baniyds alone re- 
frain from eating of their food, or drinking from 
their vessels. They will, however, drink water 


which has been drawn by a Mind, but not put it | : ce 
| earrings, and good turbans are the display of the 


into any drinking utensil. 

They never, under any considcration, intermarry 
even in their mother's got (circle of affinity) except 
after a remove of four generations, The installa- 
tion of the Mahdrija of Jaypur on the throne is not 
considered complete, unless the ceremony of fixing 
the flake, or mark of sovereignty upon the fore- 
head, is performed by the headmen of the two gots 
or subdivisions of the chuef tribes. The entrance 
to the Muahiirdija’s zenana is even guarded by Mi- 
nis, and they are also the constituted chaukid rs 
af the State. They do not, however, mix with the 
Pariyar Minds, inhabiting Kberward, and who cat 
the flesh of young buffaloes. These people are ge- 
nerally employed as sanefs or common watchmen, 
and are looked upon as the police of the district ; 
but the term applies to them only, and not to the 
‘higher occupation, as goards, of the Chaukidir Mi- 
nis, They are an unruly race, and committed so 
many excesses during the mutiny, and the period 
immediately succeeding, that it was considered ne- 
cessary to place the tract of country in which they 


principally resided under a special officer styled — 
the “Superintendent of the Mindi Districts.” 


Special operations were conducted agninst them, 
under that officer's supervision, with theaidof troops 
supplied by the Darbirs of Mewir, Bandi, ond 
Jaypur, and by the ruler of the petty state of Sawar, 
in Ajmir, whose villages in Kherwird were inhab- 
ited by the tribe. The result was that they were 
summarily quelled, and they have since ecttled 
down to the peaceful cultivation of their lands, and 
many of them now enlist in the Mind Regiment, the 
Infantry portion of the Deoli Irregular Force, in 
which they ore said to turn out smart soldiers. 


The Pariyar Minds are, however, also adilicted to | 


rubbery, although not to the extent the erime is 
committed by the Chankidir Minds, While the Pu- 
riyar or Kherar Mindiis ignorant and superstitious, 
the Chaukidér Mind is intelligent, and will ouly be 


deterred from his boldly designed enterprise of raid , 


and robbery by the occurrence of some appalling 
omen. It is a well-known fact that Shahjchinpur 
in inhabited almost exclosively byMind plundorers, 
whose houses are built of substantial masonry,with 


upper storics,underground passages,and fine wells, — 
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They maintaih fleet camels,some of which may be 
found secreted in their premises in readiness for an 
expedition, or but now arrived from some unknown 
raid,—cowa, buffaloes, and goats are among their 
possessions ; they live amid abundance and they 
want for nothing; their festivals of marringe, and 
other ceremonics, whether of joy or solemnity, are 
attended with lavish expenditure. Flesh is their 
food, and liquor their potasion,—trinketa of goldand 
silver, and fine dresses adorn, on pleasure days, the 
persons of their females. Gold and coral necklaces, 


men,—bracelets and frontiets studded with various 
coins, ornaments, and parti-coloured garments the 
apparel of their children, Music and every require- 
ment without stint form the accompaniments of 
their feasts, revelling and quarrel mark their'ter- 
mination. Plenty they have, plenty they spend, 
and plenty they bestow ; there is no end to their 
charity, Ordinary people give alms to those wha 
petition for it at their doors, but the charity of the 
Minds of ShAtjohfinpur is Sadddbart—it is perpe- 
tunl—and invites all comers to partake of jt. Corn 
and provisions are liberally distributed to those who 
scek for them,—o village grain-dealer is their pur- 
veyor by appointment, his dukdn or shop is the 
granary from which all may be freely obtained, 
and a adhe (holy man) is their almoner. And 
with all this profusion and munificence the men have 
no ostensible cecupation, no means from which to 
meet so much extravagance. ‘The place has an ap- 
pearance of neglect and desertion from. the con- 
tinued and sometimes prolonged absence of the 
men; a few men only are to be seen as if idly saun- 
tering about, some women drawing at the wells, or 
children seemingly at play at dispersed spots. But 
a curious observer may detect that a close intelli- 
gence is withal the part of them oll—that the cye 
if restless and watchful, the child is signalling 
something, the woman's song is the voiceofwarning 
whether by word or intonation, and that the man's 
hangdog look cloaks quick furtive glances which 
connect him with persons who sre peering through 
the high thorn fences of the cattleyards which pro- 
ject from ench dwelling, or with others who flit from 
window to window or terrace of their labyrinthine 
and subterranean abodes, and if a muster should be 
ealled, it will be found that the rolls are glaringly 
blank, and that French leave hos been abundantly 
taken! What does all this mean, ond from whence 
do these men really obtain their livelihood, and 
with #o much to spore F 

Whenever a Mind is arrested, subscriptions are 
readily raised for his release, nequittal, or the an- 
nilment of the sentence which may have been 
passed upon him; and socertain is this course in the 
Hijwirk or Nutive States that a Mind or any 
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wont TEESE muy satay obtain “ not only 
the reversal of the scntence by which he was justly 


condemned, but may alao inflict whatever ponish- | 


ment he pleases on the accoser, the witnesses, 
and the judge.” 

Thags, ag a role, are more addicted to murder 
than robbery, and they are especially prone to 
Meghapanna Thigi—the crime of strangling or poi- 
soning parents for the sake of their children, who 
are sold in distant places, or to persons of the wan- 
dering classes, likely ‘* carry them away to far-off 
countries. Boysuregeuerally sold for atrifling sum, 
Brinjirds often purchasing them at the rate of fire 
rupees,oreo, cach. Female children are more pro- 
fitably disposed of, and are engerly sought for by 

“Nath Gypsies, The crime is secretly practised. and 
ifthe corpses of the victims should occasionally 
be geen, little notice of such things i# taken in the 
countries infested by these monsters, who, if they 
continges the iuhuman practice at all, take care to 
confine it to native territory. Meghapanna Thagi is 
also followed by a race callod Naiks, a low caste of 
men inhabiting Jaypur, Mirwiir, Mewir,and Malwa. 
They travel about as religious mendicanta of 
the Hindn classes, but more generally as Bairdgis 
of the Sar-Bhangi sect, who eat at every one's hund, 
and this disrnise has fastened itself upon some of 
them to such an extent, that they are still gener- 
ally called Bairdvis even in their own villages, al- 
though in caste they aro simply Naiks. In expedi- 
tiona of Thai, they formerly went out in emall i iso- 
lated parties, meeting in large numbers when oc- 
casion required ; but they were all cognizant of 
the criminal acts of each other, and therefore form- 
ed an extensive secret brotherhood, but to what 
extent they now commit the crime, it ia difficult 
te tell. — Friend of [ndia, September 5th, 1872. 





THE MUSALMANS OF INDIA. 

At the time of the Mubammaidan invasion, tho 
Hindus were far more civilized than any. other 
Asiatic people with whom the Armba had come in- 
to contact, and to the present hour they are more 
he and subtle in intellect, preserve more of their 

neient traditions and practices, adapt themselves 
more readily to circumstances, and have made 
more substantial advances than those who ruled 
over them, more or less completely, for cloven cen- 
turies: It would ben mistake to suppose that the 
extensionof Muhammadanism in India was entire- 
ly the result of violence. Whole sects of Hindusare 
eaid to have voluntarily adopted the new religion, 
and the intermarriages of the conquerors and the 
conquered, whether forcible or voluntary, have so 
confused their churacteristica that it ix very diffi- 
cult to trace the origin of the Musalmans of many 
parts of India, or to distinguish them from the 





older inhabitanta of thee same countries by their 
mere physical characters. As a rule, they ore 
more robuat and muscular, from their more varied 
and nutritive dietaries, and from thb greater 
amount of physical exertion which they undergo. 


They are more brusque and independent in nian- 


ner, and are said to be less social and hospitable. 
They are, however, casily distinguished by their 
dress, by the absence of all marks and symbols of 
caste, by their modes of salutation and address, 
and by a thousand minute shades of difference. 
which those who have lived long among them easi- 
ly distinguish, but which it would be difficult ts 


describe. The Musalmans, when they appeared 


in India, were inferior to the Hindus except as war- 
riors, and even in this respect the early records 
show that they were frequently defeated, and when 
victorious porchased their victories dearly. Yet 
they acquired an influence over them by slow 
degrees during the last six centuries of their rule. 
which has even to the present day modified the 
manners and customs of all classes subject to their 
rule, They themselves have again been influenced 
by the natives of India so much as to change some 
of their ceremonial observances, and in some 
matters their manners and customs, to an extent 
which has cansed Musalmans from other coun- 
tries, and some of the reformers amongst them. 
selves, to doubt if they are genuine Musalmans. 
Duda Miyah, the head of the sect of Ferigis in 
Eastern Bengal, was a most remurkable man, 
much misunderstood and gricvously mismanaged 
by the civil authormties. He himself estimated his 
followers at seven millions, and [ dure say he was 
not far wrong in his caleulutions. His frther 
wos killed in an agrarion riot in 1831. Duda 
Mivah was in constant trouble, in consequence of 
his followers resisting their Hindu landlords and 
resorting to acts of violence which bronght them 
inte the courts and prisons. Their apparent tur- 
bulence was attributed to religions bigotry and 
intolerance ; but thie wasn mistake, and if, instead 
of treating the leader of these men as a miachiev- 
ous fanatic, the authoritics had gained hig con- 
fidence by a little of the kindness and considera. 
tion which is never misplaced in such cases, they 
might have been enlisted in the cause of order, and 
tho Wahabis would havo found fow prorelytes 
among them. ‘The judivial records shew thoy 
there ia comparatively little: crime among hem. 
In prison they are always clean, orderly, and well- 
behaved, and Iam strongly of opinion that they 
were what their leader represented them to be, 


| Musalman puritans, anxious to purgo their re- 


ligion from many Hindu and other practices, 
which had crept into, and in their belief, corrupted 
it, and ready to resist oll attempts to interfere wm 
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this matter with them, At the same pismo he 
emphatically disavowed all intention of being hos- 
tile to the Government so long as he and his 
people were permitted the religious freedom t» 
which they laid claim, and were not subjected to 
any injustice and oppression. During the Mutiny, 
he was seized, brought down to Calcutta and im- 
prisoned in the Alipore Jail, where I saw much of 
him. The constant persecation of hia people by 


their Hindu landlords was, he maintained, the 


chief and almost only cause of the constant affrays 
in which they were engaged, and in many in- 
stances of which, life waa loat anid destruction 
of-property ensued. They were due to attempts 
to extract from them illegitimate céssea for pur- 
poses which they abhorred. The marrings of a 
son or daughter, the expenses of a Hindo festival, 
the endowment of ashrine, the cost of a pilgrimage, 
and every possible occasion on which the lond- 
holder had to lavish wealth on purposes connected 
with himself and hia religion, waa made o pretext 
for screwing the Ferigi tenantry. It would bo 
along story to tell how the Permanent Settle- 
ment of 17903—a measure which has operated pre- 
judicially in many ways on the richest provinces 
of the Indian Empire—combined with their reck- 
leasly extravagant habits and utterly careless 
regulation of their own affairs, gradually ruined 
the Musalman landholdera and local magnates, 
and transferred thoir territorial posacasiona to the 
Hindus, who now own them; s#o that in Eastern 
Bengal, while the cultivators of the soil are almost 
universally Muhommadans and Ferigis, the land. 


holdera and men filling most of the offices about — 


the courts are as generally Hindos. The con- 
sequences of Musalman pride or ignorance, and 
intolerance, being subjected to Hindn rapacity, 
intelligence, and fincser, can readily be imagined 
by all who have lived among them ; and this I hold 
to be the solution of most that has caused the 
Ferfigis to be regarded with distrust and sus- 
picion. It ia no hbel on the integrity and anxions 
desire to do justice of oor courts in those pro- 
vincea to express a belief that gross injustice is o 
frequent, although perfectly unintended, result of 
thelr decisions, and that the poor ignorant, op- 
misguided, and violent’ Mosalman often 
goes to the wail when very extenuating cireum- 
stances, if not absolute justification from hig point 
of view, exists to explain and mitigate the apparent 
lawlessness and turpitude of hia acta. The con- 
flict of evidence is so extreme, the assertions of 
both sides are so positive, and the cleverness of 
the Hinda is so infinitely beyond the ignorance 
of the Muezalman,astorender the administration 
of justice to the last degree difficult to those who 
are compelled to apply European atandards to 
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| measure Oriental actions. That the Ferigis were 


not hostile to the British Government in the 
manner and to the extent preached and practised 
by the Wahabis, was chown by their passiveness 
daring the Mutiny. So far as [ know, not a man 
among them joined the rebellions sepoys or gave 
any trouble to the authorities when so great an 
opportunity presented itself, had they been really 


| illdisposed ; for there was not a single European 


soldier in the Eastern Provinces for many months. 

This was, in my belief, in 1.0 way due to the impri- 
sonment of their leader, as he himself informed me, 
and I had and have no reason to doubt his honesty 
in this or in any other of the statements which 
he made to me. The occasion which gave rise to 
his putting mein possession of the tencta of his 
sect waa indicative of his straightforwardness. 
The Ferigi prisoners in one of tho Eastern jails 
refused to wear the prison costume at the time al- 
lowed, on the ground that they could neither pray 
nor eat in a garment with o seam in it, alleging 
that it was opposed to one of the p 1 of their 
religion. I at once asked their leader if this was 
the case,as the order would not hare been enforced 
had it infringed any article of faith, He assured 
me that it was not, that it was distinctly a Hindo 
practice, advocated in ignorance by his co-reli- 
gionists ; and the communicatidn to them of his 
decision at once put a stop to all difficulty on the 
subject. He then gave me his book, explanatory 


of the tencts of his eect, and pointed out what 


really was enjoined in all such matters. The 


| Mosalmans of India are particularly exact in 


their observances in every stage of life—infancy, 
childhood, and old age, marrying and giving in 


marriage, religious festivals, death and burial, 
Most of their ceremonies, when based mpon the 
Qoran, are similar in character to those preached 
in Arabia and countries where Islim has not been 
contaminated by close contact with other 
creeds. Among the peasantry and rural popula- 
tion of India, and in most towns where the Mu- 
salmana and Hindus have for centuries inter- 
mingled, various Hindu practices have crept into 
their ceremonies, which orthodox Mohammadans 
strongly disapprove, and Musalman reformers 
endearour to expurgate, As a rule, Musalmans 
are sober and temperate, those virtues being 
inculeated by their religion; but in the Lower 
Provinces at least, intomperance has, I am assured, 
become more prevalent among them than it was 
when I first went to India. 

The Musalmans are given to the practice of 


| exorcism, regarding which detailed rules are 


prescribed, believe In charms and amolets, and 


| resort to magic forthe purpose of discovering 


unknown things. Exorcism is generally enjoined 
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to command the presence of genii and demons, 
who are to obey the behests of the exorcist in 
causing desired events to come off, to establish 


of enemies, to increase worldly prosperity, to 
command victory, and, in ehort, to accomplish all 
wishes, spiritual and temporal, which the votary 
may desire. The casting out of devils is still 
practised, and the belief in evil spirits generally 
entertained. Many years ago, when sailing from 
Port Louis to Caleutta, I saw the native super- 
cargo—a Chittagong Musalman—every evening 
Visit each corner of the deck, burn incense and 
mutter a prayer to drive away evil spirits. Among 
the passengers wasa well-known Chinese mer- 
chant of Calcutta who laughed at the supercargo 
for his belief in spirits, and yet burnt a joss-stick 
himself to keep away ghosts in his own cabin, 


The roles regarding tre~elling are full of singular — 


superstitions. A general belief ia entertained in 
an invisible being moving in a cireular orbit round 
the world, who takes up his abode in different 
places on different days of the month. To ascertain 
this, and from this to calenlate when it is lucky to 
fet out, in what direction the journey may be made 
securely, and when it should be avoided, tables are 
constructed and calculations are devised. If a 
person wishes to proceed on a journey on a Satur- 
day, be is to eat fish previous to starting; for his 
Wishes in that case will soon be accomplished. If 
on a Sunday, should he eat betel-leaf before his 
departure, all his undertakings will prosper. If 
ona Monday, should he look into a mirror, he will 
speedily obtain wealth. If ona Tuesday, should he 
eat coriander seed, every occurrence will happen 

agreeably to his wishes. If on a Wednesday, 

should he eat curdled milk, he will return home 

in good health and with alarge fortune. Ifon a 
Thorsday, should he eat raw sugar, he will return 
with sbundance of pearla and precious stones. 
There are propitious hours and days in every 
mooth, and there are also evil times which should 
be avoided, and rules are laid down for sscertain- 

ing them. In the same manner the making and 
wearing of clothes, the fashion of the beard and 
hair of the head, and the rules to be observed in 

eating and drinking are prescribed in amusing 
and childish detail. For example, ifs person put 

on a suit of new clothes in the morning, he will 

become wealthy and fortunate. If at noon, he will 

appear elegant. If nt sunset, he will be wretched. 

If in the evening, he will continuo ill—From a 

lecture by Dr. FP. J. Moual, in St. George's Hall, 

Londow, 12th January 1875, 


Sin,—I have succeeded in secing a portion of the | 
famous Bhanddr of the Ow val Jaina of this | 
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town, and have obtained already rebcitie which 
repay me for the tedious journey, and the not 


using leas tedious stay in this country of sand, bad 
friendship or enmity, to cause the death or injury | . 


water, and guinea-worms, A large portion of the 


circa 114) to 140 a.p., which contain also Brah- 
Alathkdra, Nyfya, and Grammar. Ono of these 
Pothis gives us an unknown work of Bilhana 
or Vilhana,a Kaémirian Bhatta, whose 
Panchdsikd is of frequent occurrence. The poem 
gives, in 17 cantos, a life or eulogy of the famous 
Chillukya king of Kalyins, VikramAditya, 
surnmimed Tribhuvyanoamal la, while the last, 
the eighteenth canto, treats of Bilhana's per- 
sonal history. Ita title is Vitramdnkabhidhdnam 


| Kdeyom or Vikramdakacharitam. 


I believe the Chilukyas of KalyAns are known 
therefore, of the highest interest to find a descrip- 
tion of their deeds in o literary work. This 
interest is heightened by the fact that Bilhana 
was the Vidy4patiof Vikramddit yadeva, 
and that his testimony possesses great weight, ns 
that of an eye-witness orcontemporary of the events 
described by him. The Charifa begins with the 
creation of the Chilukya race, and enumerates the 
kings of the modern linedescended from Pailapa. 
The first kings are dismissed with a few élokas 
apiece. But the reigns of Ahavamalla and 


| Somedvar, the former of whom was Vikram 


dityadera's father, while the latter was his elder 
brother, received greater attention. Wikra- 
miditya‘s history is not complete, as the king 
was still living when the poet wrote. The last 
canto gives, besides Bilhana's personal history, 
notices of Harshadeva of Kaaimtir, of his 
predecessors, and of his successors. Bhoja of 
Dh&rdé ts mentioned several times, once os a 
contemporary of Bilhana's, whom, however, he 


| did not visit. The poem is written in vurious 


metres: its style is the Vaiderbhirtti, 
The MS. is not dated, but wags bonght hack 
at the end of the 13th centary by Khetmall and 


Jetsingh. I should say that it was written 


towards the end of the 12th century, I have 
comed the whole of the book with the assistance 
of Dr, Jacobi, who acoompanics me all through my 
journey. I trast that on edition will be feasible ; 
for the MS. is very carefully written, and still 
more carefully corrected and annotated. The cor- 

We have worked six days inthe Bhandarand 
have not yet done. If what the people ssy of its 
extent is true, and if we succeed in seeing the 
whole, it may be possible that we shall not got 
away from here before March. We have bought 
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« good ntmber of usefal books, and some novelties, 
among which | may mentiona Karena of King 
Bhoja, dated Siike 964, or 1040 an. 


The Y atis here donot possess moch more than | 


what we have got in Surat. They are very frienily 


and communicative. The Panch of the Osval, to | 


which the great Bhandir belongs, is very tough, 
and requires frequent admonitions from the Rawal, 
but, I believe, finally we shall see everything. 

J. G. Borer. 

Jesalmer, 21h January 1874. 

S1n,—In sales of cattle (cows, bollocks, bof- 
faloes) in this part of the country, it is usual for 
the seller to take a amall quantity of straw in his 
hand, and put some cowdung upon it, and pre- 
sent it to the purchaser. This completes the 


bargain. The words used by the seller are, “ For | 


desire for money I have no right to the cow," or“ I 
have o right to money, and no right to the cow.” 
H. J. Sroxes. 
Negaopatam, 18th February 1874. 





EXPLANATION OF THE TAMIL METHOD OF 
NAMING THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


Beachi, in hia Tamil Grammar of the common | 


Dialect, mentions the fact that “the Tamilians 
reckon the days of the week ag seven, and name 


them from the seven planeta, in the samo order | 


that we are accustomed to”; but he givea no ox- 
planation of the method adopted for so naming 
them. I had the following given me by the Rev. 
Dr. Caldwell many years ago, but from what 
source derived, I cannot say. His name is a euf- 
ficient guaranteo of ita correctness. 


1. Saturn = (Tamil) Sani, Saturday, 

2. Jupiter Viyfizam, Thursday. 
4, Sol Nydyaru, Sunday. 
5, Venus Velli, Friday. 

6. Mercury Budan, Wednesday. 
7. Moon Tingal, Monday. 


Each hour, according to Hindu notions, being 
ruled successively by a planet, by counting the 
24 hours of a day by each planet belonging to it in 


ra 








the above order (which is that of their apparent 


distance from the earth), it will be found that 
each day is named by the planet which governs 
ile first hour, The first 25th hour ia the first 
hour of the first day of the week, Sunday (Nyd- 
yaru), and counting with the 25th as the first of 
the second series of 24 hours, the next 25th will 
give the Moon for Monday (Tingal), and so on for 
the rest of the week. — 
Madrus, February 27th, 1874. 
OC, E. Eewwer. 





MOSES AND THE TRRDAMAN: 
Translated bj E, Rehateck, ACLE. 
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Once Moses saw a herdsman on the road, 
Who thas exclaimed :-—* O God! © Allah mine! 
Where do you lire? May I your servant be 


_ To sow your overcoat, to comb your head ? 


O God, my life I sacrifice to you, 

With all my children, all my kin and goods ! 
Where do you live, that L your head may comb, 
Your quilt may make, and thickly sow your coat ; 
And if some malady you overtake, 


| IT wonld your comfort be, as kinafolk should, 


To kiss your hands, to rub your little feet ; 


When sleep you want, to sweep your little place; 
Your house if I could seo, T always would 


Bring oiland milk each eve and morn to you, 
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Likewise aome cheese with bread and greasy cakes 
So nice with leaven or with curdled milk, 

These make and bring 1 would each morn and eve ; 
I would supply and you might eat the food ; 

My goats would all I sacrifice to you; 

My exclamationa all are prayers to you.” 

Thos senseless that poor shepherd spoke ; 

But Moses said :-—“ O man, whom do you mean?” 
He answered :—* Him who bas created us, 


Who has produced this earth and wheeling ay! Py 


Moses replied -—“ Your head is going daft :" 
Eslam you left, an infidel you turned; 

What idle and blasphemous words are these ? 
Your mouth with cotton oaght to be gagged ; 
Your unbelief will fill the world with dust ; 
Your infidelity revives the Dibadin, * 

In need of quilted coats and socks you stand. 
How could such things befit the Sun? 

If you these ravings do not cease, 

The world will be consumed by flames ; 

If fire has not appeared, then whence this smoke, 
This life so black and spirit so perverse F 

If you believe that God a bounteous giver is. 
How can you belch out such stolidity F 

A stupid friend is like an enemy. 

Sach adoration God does not require. 

To father’s or to mother’s brother do you speak PF 
Of body and necessities to God Most High ? 
Milk is the beverage of a growing youth, 

And trowsersiare required for the legs; 

But if a human being you did mean, 

Has not God said :-—I om he, and he I? 
When I was sick ye visited me not: T 

Not only he; but I was sick also.” 

To him who neither sees nor hears your words, 
To man, I aay, they likewise nonsense are, 

To speak unkindly to o bosom-friend 

Deadens the heart and friendship kills. 

[f Fatimah a man you choose to call, 

Though males and females both one genus are, 
He will, should be be able, drink your blood, 
In spite of his mild temper and religion ; 
Fatimah is praise in female names, 

Applied to men it is like wounds of spears. 

To men their hands and fect all comfort bring ; 
The purity of God they would defile, 

He unbegotten ix, begettcth not, t 

But giveth life to parents and to sons. 

All bodies must be witnes#es of Him ; 

For, everything prodaced here beneath. 
Created is and must corruption bear, 


® Allading. to pre-Islamitie times, when Dibadin wns 


eloacly corresponding to what 
acours 3 Tnasrouch as ye did it mot to 
werey eas Laned of thaoe, ye: Bd We nat bo ton” 

Tt Gorda, cr 4. 

§ There is a tradition that God mid the abore words, 
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But made it is, and must a maker want." 
He said:—"O Moses, you have sewed up my mouth, 


| By this repentance you have burrt my soul.” 
| He rent his clothes and heaved a fervent sigh, 


Towards the desert looking, sped his way. 

A revelation Moses heard from God :— 

“My servant you have driven away from me; 
You have arrived the union to prepare, 

And not for separation’s sake : 

If help you can, abstain frowi severing, 


Divorce I hate more than all other things. § 


On each man I his nature did bestow, 

To everybody an expression I impart, 

Which seems great praise to him, but blame to you; 
He thinks it honey, you as poison deem ; 

It light to him must be, and fire to you; 

But roses bright to him, and thorns to you, 

What he deems good, as wicked you condemn ; 
What he applands, you often disapprove; 

We from pure and all impure things are free, 

As well os from anxiety and speed. 

I man have not produced for gain of mine, 

Bat blessings to bestow on these who worship me. 
To Hindus their expression serves for praise ; 

The Sindhis by their own expression land ; 

Their adoration does not make me pure, 

They also pure will be and shedding pearls. 
Externals, words alone we disregard ; 

The soul within, its state, must give account : 

At hearts we look, whether they humble are, 
Though speech may perhaps too bold be; 

For heart is casence, speech but accident : 

Thus qualities are not essentials. 

Bat why ®o many words and metaphors ? 

Flames, flames I want, comform yourself to them ; 


. The fire of love you in your soul must raise, 
| Barn up your meditations, all your tropes, 


QO Moses, formalists quite different are 
From those whose inmost .vuls do burn with fires ! 
Always to glow befita the lovers’ hearts. 


| No taxes, tithes are asked from empty towns. || 


If sin he spenks, do not him sinner call; 

If martyred and fall of blood then wash hin not ; 
Blood martyrs better fits than water does ; 

This wrong outweighs a hundred-fold reward. 

In the Knbah the Qeblah cannot be looked at. J 
What matters it if divers do not dork their feet ? 
You must not guidance seek from the inebriate, 
Who rend their clothes; canthey be asked to mend ¥ 
From all religions love's belief differa ; 


| The lovers’ sects and rites are God alone. 
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ARCH.ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, bte M.C.8. 
L—A Todd “ Dry Funeral,” 


THOUGH much has been written about the 
Todis of the Nilgiri Hills of late years, 

and their remarkable funeral ceremonies have 
been carefully and vividly described by Lieut.-Col. 
T. Marshall in his handsome volume, “A Phreno- 
logist amouget the Todds; and by Lieut.-Col. 
W. Ross King (Journal of Anthropology, No, 1.) 
and others, yet such is the antiquarian and 
ethnological interest of the subject, that another 


account of their most striking observance, “a | 


dry faneral," may not be altogether super- 
fluous, especially as each account may contain 
now submitted records an instance earlier in 
date than any already described. In December 
1854 I went to. ‘assist’ at the “dry funeral” 


of two Todis, one of whom had died some 


months before; but it is the convenient and 
economical eustom of the tribe not to hold a 
grand solemnity till two or three have died, and 
then make it serve forall. The following notes 
were written after each day of the ceremonial. 


The spot was seven miles from ‘ Ootacamund,’ out | 


along the Paikiira road leading from the former 
place to the Wynid, where less than a mile to 
the east of it there was a large circular cattle- 
kraal, and near it a solitary Toda hut with its 
was enclosed by a stone wall sinking on the 
inner side below the level of tho ground, the 
floor of the circle being four feet lower than the 
surface without. The largest number of the 
Toda race that I have ever seen were assem- 
bled by the kraal and hut—nearly 200 men, half 
as many women, and swarms of children; so 
numerous were the latter that, contrary to the 
prevalent impression,* I was then persuaded, 
what subsequent observation has confirmed, 
that the Todis are not a perishing people, 
Ten buffaloeswere to be sacrificed at this func- 
ral, and after some delay a number of Tod is 
side to drive the selected victims towards the 





kraal. The animals bolted in all directions, — 


some up the opposite hill-sides, some into the 


* © It is rarol that there ar: more than two or three 
children, and it not at all an uncommon thing to find om 
a single child, Wf nape sar get tapers ae This 
roust eventually lead to’ of the 








| Groves and patches of wood, or wherever they 


could escape, and a long time was spent in chas- 


ingand heading them, At last they were caught 


and dragged towards the kraal, seven or eight 
Todis clinging to the horns, neck, and head 
of each, weighing them down, whilst others 
pushed behind, amid a great shouting and howl- 
ing. Two buffaloes were thus dragged into 
the kraal through the entrance, across which 
strong bars were immediately put; the other 
buffaloes were dragged up to the wall, pushed till 
their forefeet. rested on it, and then shoved head 
over heels into the kraal. All this time the 
Toda women were sitting in clusters by the 
hut and near the kraal, wailing and weeping 
incessantly, They reminded one exactly of 
the keeners ot an Irish wake, and their ery 
waa like the keen, Like the poorer Irish, too, 
they could command teara at will, and as the 


former, when gathered at a wake, may at one 


moment be seen laughing si Digs: and 
hanya on a neighbour or kinsman arri 








him, so these Tod i women were now talking 
unconcernedly, and then all at once sobbing, 
wailing, and streaming with tears. They were 


| loaded with ornaments—massive armlets, mostly 


brass, but some silver, of curious shapes, said 
to be worth fifty rupees and more ; necklaces also 
of similar design, to one of which a large round 
gold fli, two inches in diameter at least, was 
suspended, Some of the women had broad gold 
pieces, Venetian and Spanish, hung round 
their necks; these, they said, were talismans, 
or heirlooms, from which they could never part, 
and must have found their way to the Hills from 
the Malabar Coast, possibly taken thither in 
the adventurous ships of Vasco de Gama. The 
women’s fingers were also covered with ringe 
bearing two-anna or four-anna pieces set on 
stalks ; their ornaments, hair, and all their appur- 
tenances, even to leaf umbrellas, were plentifully 
adorned with bunches of little white cowries, 
Just after the buffaloes had been tumbled 
and probably the time iy not far distant when th the Toth 


ie, wl be par Cinhabtting the 
at ee pe nar engi 
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inte the kraal, a Toda was ames taken with 
stomach-ache, and there was immense lamenta- 
tion over him. He seemed desperately fright- 
ened, and retired into the hut, where his stomach 
was rubbed, and much made of him, the Todas 
continually going to see how he was. The games 
then began. A dozen or fifteen stout Todas, 
disrobed save their waistbands, sprang into the 
kraal, fourishing their heavy clubs, and drove 
the animals round and round, belabouring them 
furiously. At times five or six would rush 
upon a buffalo, seize ita long horns and bear 
their feet from the ground, thus holding the ani- 
mal down fast, and quite subduing it. This 
was repeated several times; the buffaloes were 
cruelly beaten with clubs as they rushed about, 
and at times the whole interior of the circle pre- 


sented a confused whirl of men and buffaloes | 


careering about in frenzied excitement amid 
dust and hoarse shonting; the men eluding the 
horns and charges of the buffaloes with marvel- 
lous address. The principal object of this exhi- 
bition appeared to be that the might dis- 
play their strength and agility before the 
women. Some accounts describe the object to 
be the affixing a collar and bell round the ani- 
mals’ necks, brt this was not done on the 
present occasion, After these exercises there 
was an interlude of dancing and ginging. Six 
men stood in a row, each holding a club sloped 
over his shoulder in one hand, and his neigh- 
bour’s hand in the other. A similar row stood 
close behind the first. The two rows then 
marched round and round, revolving on the 
same axis and vociferating hau! haw! with a 
tone between a shout and a grant. This lasted 
some time, then forming a circle with joined 
hands they moved round with short jumps, both 





feet from the ground, still to the tune of Aaw! | 


jaw? The scene conveyed an idea of something 
immeasurably primeval and antiqne. One 
could not but imagine that such may have been 
the rites that went on under the shadov 
German or Gaulish forests, and may hers been 
witnessed on British downs by cultivated Ro- 
mans with the same feelings of tener ama 
curiosity with which Englishmer 

these savage ceremonies eit odians mountains. 
Or one may seem to catch an echo from them 
of ages still more remote and prehistoric, the 
only vestiges of which ore knives and arrow- 








ow of | 
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heads of stone ae chipped ‘flint, After the 
dance followed a feast; round the hot stood 
an immense array of large chatties, baskets, 
and bags brimming over with rice, and large 
quantities had been cooking in a tuft of 
trees close by, The T o dais—men, women, and 
children —seated themselves in knots and semi- 
circles on the green hill-side near the hut and 
kraal, ond a nomber passed toand fro from 
the couking-place under the trees bearing to 


each his or her mess of rice with a lump of 


curds on a large green leaf. Talk and laughter 
abounded. The san shone brightly over the 


| green slopes and valleys chequered with groves 
and hollows feathered with trees; eastward the 


horizon was closed by the high ridge of Dodda- 
betta, on whose lower flanks some of the white 
houses of * Ootaeamund" could be discerned. 
Around sat the groups of the primitive pic- 
turesque race who seem on these ixolated moun- 
tains to keep up the semblance and manners of 
a vanished world; the men tall and bronzed, 
with high bold features, and thick clustering 
sable hair; old patriarchs amongst them with 
‘hoary beards in silver rolled’ and Cato-like 
profiles; the women full-limbed and stately, 
with harmonions features, soft dark: eyes, and 
long raven-black ringlets falling to their shoul- 
ders; all gracefally wrapt in white clean mantles 
bordered withtwoor three red stripes. The whole 
scene appearcd aloof and detached from the 
present world, and one seemed for the moment 
to have » vision of Arcadia and catch n glimpee 
of the Golden Age. Next day, soon after noon, 
the riteshbecanagain. Several long dances were 
performed by nearly the same dozen or so of 
men as on the preceeding day, and in the same 
fashion, except that some were danced within 
the kraal, and then two long slender poles, like 
fishing-rods, were brought, having a bunch of 
cowries tied to the top, another to the middle, 
and a third to the butt end of each; a cluster 
of five or six men gathered round each rod, hold- 
ing it upright amongst them, and moving round 
and round with short jumps. ‘The buffaloes were 
then again driven about, and their heads and 
horns seixod and weighed down, but much more 


languidly than on the first day. Whilst this 


was going on,a meagre, pale, haggurd-vieaged 
Tod 4, assuming tobe plenus dei—posseased with 
the cod—paced up and down ontside the kraal, 


at times breaking into a trot, with arms thrown 


Aprait, [7+] 
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out and eyes shut, pasping out broken words at 
intervals. Presently three or four others, touched 
with the samo offlatus, joined him, and all flounced 
up and down, waving their arms, panting, and 
occasionally breaking out into words which were 
eagerly caught up by the surrounding Tod iis, 
who regarded the proceedings with great grav- 


ity; one grey-bearded old Toda, standing in 


front, addressed questions to the inspired men, 
and listened eagerly to their incoherent answers, 
which he passed on to the bystanders, who in 


sponses, Abont fouro'clock the end approached, 
A Toda brought red clay and daubed the 
side-posts and bars of the entrance to the kras! 
with red stripes: then'a party, preceded by two 
or three with children, who especial 
mourners, probably near relations of the de- 
ceased, went down the hill below the kraal, and 
after a little time returned bearing two clean 
cloths, such as they commonly wear, folded and 
carried tray-wise each by two Todas, with 
some fresh earth strewn on each. These con- 
tained the “kerd,” i. ¢. the bores, hair, and 
skuils of the deceased. They carried these 


round in a sort of procession, and then went 


down into a patch of wood hard by the hut, 
where a small hole was dug in the ground, into 
which the Toda children bowed their heads, 
and some babies wore pot and lifted ont again. 


Farth was then taken ont, some thrown aside — 
and some sprinkled on the folded cloths which — 


were laid by the hole, recalling the solemn 
“dust to dust” of English burials. “During all 
this along incessant wail west on and rolled 
mournfally along the valley. The cloths, with 


the earth strewn on them, were then bronght | 


up tothe kraal and Inid at its entrance, before 
which another hole was dog, into which heads 
were again bowed, and a small black rod set up 
and presently taken away. The wearied and 
subdued buffaloes were then seized each by the 
horns and head, the bars ot the entrance 
removed, and an animal dragged ont to a amall 
pyramidal rough stone rather like a lingam- 
stone, called kariné kal, set in the ground a 
short distance up the hill-side. Here the buf- 
falo was held down, and a young boy struck it 
behind the head with the back of a narrow- 
bladed axe, dropping it, and whilst it was dying 
the boy bowed his head upon its frontlet be- 


tween the horns. It was then rolled over, and | 


its Ahead with the horns easteank placed 
fronting the stone: a cloth fall of earth was put 
behind the stone, and the boy, who was a son 
of one of the deceased, bowed his forehead on 
to it several times, and so did some others. 
The remaining buffaloes were then dragged 
ont and knocked on the head, and their quiver- 
ing carcasses laid round the two folded heri- 
cloths with their heads turned inwards, and a 
nomber of Todis bowed their foreheads on 
the animals’ frontlets, and on the earth on the 
cloths, amid great weeping and lamenting, The 
Todi women sat in couples by the hut with 
forehead pressed to forehead, sobbing, crying, 


_ and uttering broken exclamations. This stage of 


the ceremony, which again impressed one with 


| & sense of utter remoteness and separation 


from the present epoch, then came to an end, 
and I retreated to the Paikira ‘Bungalow’ some 
four miles distant, there to wnit till the final rite, 
which was to take place about two hours before 
daybreak, 

At 2a.m. I sallied forth and rode again to 
the spot: the night was clondless, the stars 


glanced ont with the diamond brightness seen 


only on the Nilgiris, the half-moon had passed 
her mid-height, and the wild many-folded hills 
stretched around silvered with her light or 
steeped in black shadow; over all brooded tho- 
underfoot was crisp with frost. Arrived at the 
place, I was directed toa higher hill at a short 
distance,on a shoulderof which, near the top, there 
was a tuft of trees with a circle of stones near 
its edge. I much regret not having ascertained 
whether the circle was ancient or of recent con- 

roction, a8 the rite that took place within is 
an x Sincicthadih instance of the connection of stone 
circles with existing observances, and, if the 
circles were ancient, would presumably connect 
the Tod As with the other allied “ prehistoric” 
monuments of cairns and cromlechs scattered 
over the Nilgiris, tonone of whichdo the T od iis 
circle was nef ancien}, but I only saw it in the 





dim uncertain light, and it did not occur ‘to 


me to investigate the point, the importance of 
which did not present itself till long after, and 
I never visited that spot again. Be it as’ it 
kr tee ee ee by 

existing race is a fact to be ranked with the 
eset bdcihars Valracs bs tks caecsia bihee 
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of ravaaboc eed Oviasn, and the Kurumbas 
and Irulasofthe Nilgiris.* A large concourse 
of Todis was gathered by the circle to which 
the kerd« and cloths, several vessels formed of 
large jomts of bamboos filled with grain and 
ornamented with bunches of white cowries and 
u few silver coins, raitans bent to resemble buif- 
fnlo horns, a bow and arrows, ornamental um- 
brellas, two or three large knives, and some other 
things had been brought. Three or four fires were 
lighted within the circle, and the various objects 
placed on them and carefully burnt, except that 
the coins were detached from the grain vessels 
and removed after the fires had beg«n to blaze: 
The women sat around in groups wailing and 
sobbing, with forehead pressed to forehead, and 
the men raised a long-drawn monotonous howl- 
ing ery of Aéh-Aey-héh-Adh. I may here remark 
that thongh late accounts of Toda funerals 
speak of Rotas attending with their mde masic 
and taking away the dead buffuloes, none were 
present at this foneral; nor do I know how the 
carcasses were Simonet of. When all the objects 
had been consumed and the fires sunk into em- 
bers, the ashes were scraped together and put 
into a hole within the circle near the entrance, 


over which a stone was rolled. The moaning and 


lamentation ceased, and a dead silence was ob. 


T Arn, 1874. 





| served: all the Todas Saeed Teta clostly 


wrapt in their mantles, and looking, in the dim 
light, like an array of spectres; the dawn was 
appearing in the east, and the moon had just 
gone down behind a high. black distant peak, 
from the side of which a bit of her southern 
limb still projected. Then a tall figure stept 
silently into the circle, and lifting « chatty with 
both hands above his head, dashed it to pieces 
upon the stone, and every man, woman, and 
child present, in swift and speechless succession, 
stooping over the stone, touched it with their 
foreheads, and, hurrying down the hill, vanished 
like ghosts into the shadows beneath. The dawn 
was widening, faint twitters began to arise in 
the woods, and the hoarse belling of a stag came 
up from the valleys below. Far around stretchdd 
the wild peaks and ridges of the mountain-land, 
morning skies; and westward, through deep ra- 
vines, glimpses were caught of the wide regions 
of Malabar overspread with an ocean of white 
level mist. More strongly than ever was the 
conviction borne upon the mind that here had 
been witnessed rites that, with but little change, 
may have prevailed “in the dark backward 
and abysm of time’ the only vestiges of which 
survive in the flint knife or mysterious cromlech. 


——— 


ANECDOTE OF RAO MALDEVA OF JODHPUR. 
BY MAJOR W. WATSON, ACTING POLITICAL SUPERINTENDENT, PAHLANPUR. 


Rio Mildeva, it is said, when a young | 1 
man, had no moustache or beard, and therefore | 


none of the neighbouring chieftains would give 
him a daughter in marriage. He endeavoured 
to contract allinnces in many places, but in 
vain, He particularly endeavoured to obtain a 
danghter of the Bhiti Chief of Jesalmir, but 
that chief refused. Rio Maldeva, feeling 
weary of life, determined to perform penance of 
a_severe description, and should this fail, to 
perish among the glaciers of Kiiliza. He 
repaired, therefore, to the Himilaya mountains, 
and there, entering & cave, Was most assiduous 
in-hia devotions. Mahidéva, at last moved by 
his chrndet ‘prayer, became visible in the shape 
of a Jogi and desired him to ask a boon. 
MAldeva demanded a beard and moustache, 
and Mihideva directed him to put his hands to 
his upper lip and chin, and moustache and 














returned to Jodhpur, and, there collecting an 
army, marched straight upon Jesalmir to be 
avenged on the Bhiti. On arriving at Jesal- 
mir, the opposing forces fought for one day 


with doubtful success; but on the next 


day the Bhiti Chief made overtures to the 
Hao, saying that he had refused him his 
daughter as he had then no beard or mous- 
tache, but that now he had so fine a moustache 
and so flowing a beard he woul! give him a 
daughter with pleasure. A truce was accord- 
ingly concluded, and Rio Maldeva, entering 
Jesalmir in peace, waa married to the Bhiti’s 
danghter, whose name was Uma. The Bhiati 
bestowed on his danghter, who was of singular 
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beauty, a handsome dowry, When night drew | off by Wighoji. She therefore determined to 


near, Rio Mildeva, who had partaken 
copiously of wine, retired to the palace allotted 
to him and his bride, to rest, and as he found 
his bride had not arrived, he sent his Nazir to 
summon her; but she did not come, saying that 
she had to bid farewell to all her relations, and 
that therefore a little time would elapse ere 
she could join him, After waiting some time 
the Kio sent a second time, and the Bhaé- 
tiani sent a message in reply that she would 
adorn herself and come. As, however, her 
toilet oceupied a considerable time, the Rao 
became impatient and sent a third time for 
her, Uma now feared that the Rio would 
be angry, and accordingly she desired a 
slave-girl of hers, called Bramha, to beg the 
Rao just to wait one minute, and she 
would join him, The slave-girl was very 
beautiful : she therefore begged her mistress not 
to send her to the Riio, as he had been drink- 
ing. The Bhatiani, however, was very in- 
dignant at the assumption of Bramhi that her 
charms might attract the Rio, and bid her 
be gone, saying “ Think you my husband does 
not know the difference between a queen and 
aslave-girl?"’ Bramha accordingly went tothe 
Rao, who, being slightly intoxicated, and daz- 
tled with hey beauty, embraced her. After a 
few minutes Uma joined her hnosband and 


found bim embracing the slave-girl ; she at once | 


dashed the dish and bottle of wine * -he held 
in her hand to the ground. On seeing this 
petion Bramha feared for her life, and, disengag- 
ing herself from the Rao, jumped from the 
window. Wigho Rathod, one of the Rio's 


sardirs, the chicftain of Kotri, was on guard 
beneath the window, and seeing this beautiful 
wommn jump out, he thought it must be tho 
Rani, and caught her in his arms. Bramhi 
told him who she was, and that, unless he 
carried her off, she would be infallibly killed 
fad bauer 


The Kotra chieftain, 





Waghoji | thought that no one would suspect 
that she was a slave-girl, and so he made her his 


"© "This alludes to the th4lé or platter containing p 
mapiet, ola, und tha \oblle Of wine whisisis te, cumpecney 





lavish these so generously that people might 
she commenced bestowing large sums on Bhits 
and Chiirans. The neighbouring chieftains, how- 
ever, forbade the Ehits and Chirans to receive 
her bounty, alleging that she was a slave-girl. 
The Bhits and Chirans therefore refrained 
from asking alms at Kotra, Now Wiighoji and 
Bramhai had made a rule never to partake of 
They passed several days fasting, but no one 
came to ask for alms: they therefore considered 
that it would be better to die in a temple than 
in the Darbir, and therefore they went to a 
temple of Mahideva near the Darbir, and there 
fasted for twenty-one days, but still no Bhat or 
Chiiran came toask alms. On the twenty-first 
day Mahideva was moved by theirausterities,and 


| told them to ask for a boon, promising to grant 


whatever they should ask. Wiaghoji replied that 
he wanted nothing, except that, as long as he 
aud his wife should live, Bhits and Chirans 
should come to them for alms, and that he 
should have sufficient wealth to be able to be- 
stow on Bhits and Chirans such sums as he 
able to call him poor, and that a Bhit or Chi- 
ran should always be with him. Mahideva 
presented him with a tuber, and told him that 
he should squeeze out the juice and let a drop 
of it fall on melted copper, and that it would 
become gold. Mihideva then turned to Bramhi 


and toid her what gift he had bestowed on 


her husband. Brambha said, “The neighbour- 
ing chieftains are unfriendly to us, and they 
will therefore instruct the Bhits and Chirans 
to ask for such giftg (other than gold) as 
we shall be unable to bestow. Bo therefore 
present, and aid us in such times of difficulty.” 
Mihideva agreed to aid them, and said, “ A 
poet is coming from the land of Dhat under 
the Sodhi: he will accept your alms.” After 
this interview, Waghoji and Bramhi returned 
to Kotri. On their way thither, they met 
the poet, and, taking him with them, went 
on to the Darbirgadh at Kotri. Wiighoji, 
mpkiog. gid, bestowed it on tho post to his 
heart’scontent. Hearing of his liberality, other 

poets and bards flocked to Kotra to partake of 


for Rajpat bride to talke to her husband on the marnage- 
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Wiaghoji's ame The neighbouring chief. 
tains reproached the bards for going there, and 
the Jodhbpor Rio also asked his bard why all 
the bards and poets went to ask alms at Kotri. 
The bard replied, “ If poor people go there, 
what fault is that of mine?" ‘The Rao replied, 
“If you are my true bard, destroy the Kétri 
Chiefs honour in the sight of the bards and 
poets, and I will bestow on you much wealth 
and villages."" The Jodhpur bard accordingly 
wentto Kotri to ask alms. When he drew near, 
Wiighoji Rithod advanced to meet him with 
great pomp, and begged him to allow him to 
allot him a residence. The bard replied that 
he suffered from beat, and would therefore 


prefer to alight im a garden. Waghoji was | 


much distressed, as there was not a single garden 
in Kotra, and, as the water was a hondred cubita 
rot what he had asked, determined to commit 
suicide, Accordingly ho said to the bard, 
“Remain here a few moments until I shall 
fetch you the key of the garden; " so saying, he 
entered his house, and told Bramhi of his 
trouble, and seizing his sword was about to bury 
said, “ There is no need to die: come let us give 
hima garden wherein to alight.” So saying 
“Yoke the rai: I will make o garden like 
this.” She then recited the folowing duho :— 
get, 
Gal Wet Wes 7s AMT Fa 

The dry garden shall become moist, 
And the Nigar Creeper® shall grow there. 
Wiagho, come to this garden, 
And tie your horse to one of the plantain trees. 

When the rath waa yoked, Wighoji and 
Lramha seated themselves in it and went outside 
the village, and Bramhi said to the bard, 
“Come, I will give you a garden wherein to 
alight." They then went ona little further, and 
Bramhi earnestly besought Mahideva to aid her, 
and requested him to make in that spot a gar- 
den equal to that of Ider. Maihideva at once 
caused such a garden to appear there, and 
Bramhi directed the bard to alight therein, The 
Barot “OnSteT eC 











within himself, “These | 


(Arum, 1974. 


plone aie aided boy: tln pods: It will be impos- 


sible for me to dishonour them, and if I try to 
do so, it 1s I who will suffer: " he then accepted 
Wighoji’s gifts and repeated the following duho 
in his praise :— 


ret ae Hest wet Heese 


The chief of forts is Kotra, and of fortresses 
Jesalmir; 

The chief of queens is Bharamade, and of princes 
Wagha, lord of men, 
Another poetalso then praised Waghojithus:— 


mie HE Set at T T Tal Tere. 
He has made honour as it were a robe, 
And fame as it were his coronet; 
Having made a feast he bestows the horse : 
Such a one is Wigho Rathod. 

To return, however, to Rio Mi ldeva and 
Uma. The Bhiatiini, after throwing down 
Mia&ldeva should be to her as o father or 
him, and sozayingshe left the palace. Maldeva, 
her and persuade her to stay; but-she returned to 
her father's house, saying that she would never 
depart from her oath, and that she would never 
return. Noxt morning Ri o MAldeva, in much 
wrath, returned to Jodhpur. Umii's father, 
however, fearing that Milde va might attack 





| him on U ma" account, sent her after him, but 
on reaching Jodhpur she still refused to see 


Maldova, and consequently was allotted a © 
separate palace. Rio Mildevatried in many 
ways to soften her, and promised to bestow on 
her lands, villages, jewels, etc.; but U mi re- 
mained obdurate. Rio Mildeva, in this 
strait, sent for his Birot and entreated him 
in some way or other to soften Umi. The 
Barot agreed and said, “I will go to her palace, 
and do what I can to persuade her, and you 
come thither after I haye been there a short 
time.” On this agreement the Birot went tothe 
Bhatidni’s palace, and praised and flattered 


_ her until she was so pleased that she offered to 


bestow on him a present. Tho Birot, how- 
ever, refused, saying, “I cannot take any- 


© Nagar Fel ia the name of the Piper Betel, 
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thing from you, os you live like an ascetic; 


you neither dress richly, nor do yon adorn | 


yourself, nor do you consort with the Rio; 
nevertheless if you will first dress richly and 
adorn yourself, I will accept a present at your 
hands.” The Bhatiani accordingly put on 
her robes and rich jewels, and was about to 








bestow a gifton the Birot, when Rio Mal- | 


deva entered the palace, The Birot then 


excused himself, on the ground that it would | 


be disrespectful of him to stay in the presence 


of the Rio: he therefore took leave. The Rio | 
now considered that he might endeavour to — 


persuade the Bhitiini to be less obdurate; 
he therefore approached her, but on his ad- 
vancing, Um & jumped from the palace window ; 
fortunately, however, some bales of cotton were 
beneath the window, and she fell on these and 
waa unhurt. She then made an inward resolve 
that if the Rao leaped after her she would 
relent, but if not, that she would steel her heart 
against him. The Rao, however, did not fol- 
low her, and she returned to her father's house 
at Jesalmir in anger, nor,as longas Rio Mial- 
devawasalive, would she be reconciled to him. 
Rio Maldeva married sixteen other wives, 
and after a long reign, in which he conquered 
many cities for the Hathods, was finally forced to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Akbar. When 


on his bed, he sent to the Riwula saying that | 


he knew he could not live more than ten days 
longer, and that.he wished to know who of 
The Rinis, however, unanimously refused, and 
& Bhit who stood by ssid, ‘None but the 
Bhatiani will burn." 


that she should burn with me ? Had wo passed 
our life happily together I would have sent 
for her.” The Birot said, “This is true; still 
let us send for her, lest it should be said that 
so great a Raji as you burned without a single 
Rani to accompany him."" The Rao therefore 
sent aman mounted on a fleet droviwdary, with 
his turban, a bundle of betel leaves, and a letter 
to Um, and directed him to say that Rio 


Maldevwa was dead, and had sent her his tur. | 


ban. ‘Fhe man reached Jesalmir in a day and 
tu half, and on his arrival there U mA received 
the turban and rose to prepare to go to Jodhpur. 





wala, 

wi He GT Te seq Sat Aerae 

anal Ta Say eat sar or aeettsir 

HOT : 

The chief of fortresses is the Rao's fortress, 
before whose splendour the moon loses her 
light. 

Jodhpur fonght gallantly with Médpait Chitod, 

At the time when nine hundred umbrellas (i.e. 
kings) fell, the fortunate one obtained the 

The black message arrived that the Raja of 
Mandowar was dead. 

Having heard the news, and that the day for 
her burning had arrived, Uma Sati, 





Taking the turban of Rio Maldeva, tied it 


round her neck and rose up to burn. 

U ma'‘s sister-in-law said to her, “ You have 
had no happiness in your marriage with the 
Rio; why then should you be so ready to burn 
with him?’ Uma replied in the following 
kavit — | 

ACT 11% II 

For that honour for which Hamir died in battle 
at Ranthupbhar, 

For that honour for which Pital died in Pave- 
gadh, 

For that honour for which Rao Chonda died 
at the fall af Naghor, 

Kanadade died at Jhalor, and Dudo at Jesal- 


To increase the fame of ancestors, and for the 
sake of preserving the purity of one’s race,— 

Says Sati Uma the Modachi, for the sake of 
this honour, it behoves us all to die. 
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To this er sister-in-law replied, “What 
you say is true, but where one has not enjoyed 
the happiness of marriage it does not behove 
one to die.” Uma then uttered in reply the 
following kavit :— 

ROT ATT TAT Ht TT HOT AMT 

a 

HE IX Il 
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From the fear of death Duryodhan, entering into 
the water, lost his honour. 

From the fear of death the Piidavas surrendered 
the fortress of Hastinipor (Dehli). 

From the fear of death Vikram, though a 
Kshatri, ate a crow. 

From the fear of death Ravana tied his life in a 
sunbeam. 

Yet the very terrible body like flame (of death), 
this flame must be endured by our body face 
to face. 

Hearing of the death of Mal Rio this speech 
utters U ma. 

After thus speaking, Uma refnsed to listen 
to all attempts at dissuasion, and, going to Jodh- 


of Rio Maldevatwo or three days after her 


.EMAINS IN THE SOUTH EKONKAN. 
BY A. E. NAIENE, Esg., Bo. C.8, 


IIT. —Chaul. 


T am now able to give o few eee 
ancient city of Ch aul and the connectio | 
Musa)miins with it : ‘beddhechorteosoent Gators 
supply should be looked on rather as notes which 
the district to work up a complete history of it. 

When the Portuguese came to Chau, in the 
first years of the sixteenth century, it was 
a great city belonging to the kingdom of 
sipadoatyen ne totes which during the century 








always call theking Wieatinkiion no doubt from 
Nizim-ul-Malik, one of the great men under the 
last king of the united Dekhan, and father of 
the founder of the Nizim Shihi dynasty of 
Ahmadnagar. Chan! at this time hada 
sreat trade with Persia and the Red Sea, and 
with DA bholalmost mo opolized the trade in 
hezses, which from very carly times had been 
most important to the Dekhan kings, whether 
Hindu or Muhammadan. The richness of the 
silks mannufactured there is also mentioned. 
Owing to the rivalry of the kings of Gujarit, 
Bijapur, and Ahmadnagar, who shared 
the Konkan amonfr them, the latter found it to 
be his interest to keep on good terms with the Por. 
eee en nee ane 

otection of his ships. But in 1508 the kings 
of Gujarit and Egypt entered into an alliance, 





The Portuguese 


and their united fleet attacked the ships of the 
Portuguese, which were then lying in C haul 
harbour, and after an obstinate fight defeated 
them, the Portuguese acknowledging a loss of 
140 killed and 124 wounded, among the killed 
being Don Lorenzo d'Almeida, the commander 
of the fleet and son of the Viceroy. Soon after 
this the Portuguese had a factory at C ha al, and 
in 1520 they got permission to build a fort, which 
was not of any great size, and is probably that 
which still stands just inside the gateway open- 

ing on to the landing-place at Revadanda. 
Owing to the constant alliance between the 


Abhmadnagar kings and the Portuguese, 


Chaul for many years escaped the evil fate 
which fell on Dib hol and the other towns of 
the coast : for whereas DA bho! was four times 
burnt and plundered between 1508 and 1557, 
Chau! was never even threatened with hostili- 
ties until 1557, when o ANREP TET 
arose, owing to the Portuguese demand 





mission to build fort on the rocky promontory 
of Korlé, which is opposite to Revadandsa 


and commands the whole harbour, The Musal- 
negotiate, sent a large foroe which took posses- 
ee ee haa mere it on their 
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and shortly afterwards an arrangement was made 
that Korlé should remain as it was. But in 
1592, when the Portuguese took it by a sudden 
attack, it is described as one of the strongest 
forts in the world, well provided with warlike 
stores of all sorts, and with a garrison of 8,000 
men; some of whom, however, were in camp at 
the foot of the hill In 1570 the Musslmén 
a very acon foroe of the Ahmadnagar 
troops besieged Chaoul, or-rather Reva- 
danda, where the Portuguese had, apparently, 
a considerable settlement outside their fort. 
The number of elephants and cavalry mentioned 
by the Portuguese as forming part of the besieg- 
ing army is quite incredible, The siege was 
terminated, after a very severe struggle, by the 
conclusion of peace and an offensiveand defensive 
ilhance between Ah mad nagarand Portugal. 
From theend ofthe sixteenth century, however, 











the Ahmadnuagar kingdom gradually fell _ 


to pieces, and it would seem that, the Portuguese 
having made so greata place of Re vadanda, 
Chau! naturally decayed. Neither place is 
until the final expulsion of the Portuguese in 
1741, Ogilby, whose work was published about 
1670, describes the fortifications, and gives the 
following rather vague description of ita na- 
tural products and temperature :-— 

“The air at Choul is more hot than cold: 
raising, nots, and chesnuts. QOxen, cows, and 

ae ya Dobnponeeners Bow Se any aay ning alous 
older city was eclipsed by Revadands, yet 
Chanl to have been more fortunate 
than Dabhol: but all three cities are now 
equally unimportant. Indeed, from the whole 
of what must have been the site of Chan] 
being now occupied by cocoanut gardens, 
the few ruins that remain are almost com- 
pletely hidden. There are, however, the re- 
mains of a small bot apparently strong fort 
close to the mangrove swamp which cuts 


off the village from the creek, though not more | 


than two or three feet of the walls are left 
in most places: a mosque of good and 
design, but of nothing like the pretensions of 
that at Da bhol; anda striking building called 
the Hamimkhini, in very fair preservation. 
The interior is divided into three cirenlar cham- 


MUSALMAN REMAINS IN THE SOUTH KONKAN. 


| is a large a community, and 


Lol 









bers, the central one being of considerable size, all 
apparently constructed for baths, andeach lighted 
by a circular opening in the cupola above. 
Besides these, there are a considerable number 
of ordinary Musalmin tombs, and a few domed 
ones, and remains of large houses and other build- 
ings, of which, however, only the foundations, 
or in some cases the plinths, are to be seen. 
From the large area over which these remains 
are scattered, the city must probably have been 
a very large onc; and thongh the mangrove 
swamp mentioned above would put it far below 
Dabhol as a port, yet the country behind is so 
mach more open that the situation is naturally 
much better fitted for a large city than that 


of Dabhol. 


Thave in my previous articles attempted to 
identify the routes by which in Musalmin 
times traders and travellers would reach the 
capital cities of the Dekhan from the chief 
ports. It seems natural to suppose that the 
first stage from C haul would be up the creek 
to Rohi-Adétami, but I could hear of no 
road from the latter place to the Ghits, nor is 
there any well-known ghit anywhere above 
that latitude. But in walking from Rohi to 
Nigotné# and passing onder the hill-fort 
of Auchitgadh, I noticed that its battlements 


are distinctly Musalmiin, and at Nigotné 


there is a stone bridge which is generally 
spoken of as of the time of the Peshwis, but 
which certainly looks more like a Musalmin 
work, while it is needless to say that the 
Marathi Government very seldom spent their 
substance on such peaceful works as now 
come under the general head of ‘ communica- 
tions.’ From Naigotné there is casy water 
communication with Panwel, where there 
i which, as 
is well known, isthe nearest port to the Bhor 





| Ghat. That is known to have been one of the 


most ancient passes into the Dekhan, and as 
Chau! was, after the division of the Dekhan 
kingdom, a port of Ahmadnagar, the chief 
route to the Dekhan would naturally be by a 
northern ghit. It seems to me, therefore, a fair 
conjecture that the chief route from the Dekhan 
to Chau! would be by the Bhor Ghat to 
Panwel, thence by boat down tne Panwe! 
river and up the Nagotwé river, from 
Nigotné to Rohi six miies by land, 
and thence to Chaul by water again. This, 
though o circuitous route, would be certainly 
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an easy one in the days of no roads, and to 
those who are not particular sbout time would 
be a very pleasant route, even now. I may 
mention that the large village at the mouth 
of the Panwel river has a distinctly Musalmin 
name—Shihibiz—and that there is a consi- 
derable Musalmin population at Nigotné, 
though at C haul there is now scarcely any. 





I must take thia opportunity of adding a | 


little, chiefly in the way of correction, to the ac- 
count I gaveof Di bh ol, and one or two other 
places in the Ratnagiri districts. I find that 
all the travellers of the 17th century mention 
Dabhol as still a great place, though much 
decayed, Sir Thomas Herbert says, “ The houses 
are low and terraced at the top; an old castle 
and a few temples are now all she boasts of.” 
Mandelslo saya that its principal trade when he 


was there (about 1659) was salt and pepper, “the | 


trade with the Red Sea and Persian Gulf beg 
now almost stopped.” He also describes Wan- 
jaris (Brinjeries), with caravans of 500 to 1,000 
bullocks, buying wheat and rice in the Konkan 


true at all, could only have been an excep 
tional case. Ogilby, in his English Atlas, pub- 
lished about 1670, gives a pictoreof Dabhol, 
which Tam benund to say could never have been 
the least like it, for it shows a broad bay backed 


by low hills. Baldems says that the city was | 


surrounded by a wall; and this is shown in 


Ogilby's picture, as are two or three large round | 


buildings close within the wall, either of which 
might be meant for the mosque now standing, 
though they look more like fortified towers, and 
it would have been at any time rather difficult 
to get in a fortified wall between the mosque 
and the water's edge. Ogilby gives also the 


route from Bijipurto Dibhol,90 leagues, | 








by the Kombharli Ghit and Chipalun, 
which he calls a great village, very populous, 
and stored with all manner of provisions, 


owing to all goods brought from the Dekhan 


going hence to Dibhol. This disposes of my 
theory that the usual route to Dibhol was 
probably by Khed and the Amboli Ghat, though 
of course travellers going more to the north 
may have taken that route. Finally, it is in- 
teresting to notice that the earliest Portuguese 
historians describe Gohagur, eight miles south of 
Da bhol, as the Bay of the Brahmans, * because 
many Brahmans dwell thereabont'—a descrip- 
tion which would apply equally well now. 

T have found frequent mention of the river of 
Kharepatan in the Portuguese historians, 
and from no mention being made of any fort 
at its mouth it must be assumed, I think, that if 
there was any at Gheria or Vijayadurg 
(Fisiedroog) it must have been an insigniti- 
cant one. It could otherwise scarcely have es- 
caped mention, for it is recorded that in 1564 a 

vessel lay off the mouth of the river, 


) and between Sth February end the end of March 
and selling i+ again in Hindustin; but this, if | longi 
tothe Gujarit ports and bound for K hire pa- 


took more than twenty trading vessels 


tan, burning them and putting the crews to 
death. This shows that Khirepatan must 
at that time have been a place of considerable 
trade. 

Sangameévar is two or three times men- 
tioned by the earliest Portuguese historian, but 
not as a place of much mark, and chiefly in con- 
nection with the pirates frequenting the river. 
South of Bombay, De Barros only mentions, in 
his description of the coust in 1505, Nagotna, 
Choul, Dabul, Sifardan, Ceitapore, 
and Carapatan. Of these Chan! and 
Dabhol are called cities, and ranked with 
Surat and Goa. 


PROF. LASSEN ON WEBER'S DISSERTATION ON THE RAMAYANA. 
TEANSLATED FEOM THE GEEMAN BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Pa.D. 


The new edition, just published, of the 2nd | 
vol. of the veteran Sanskrit Prof. C. Lassen's | 
Indische Allerthumskunds contains at pp. 502 
ff., some remarks on Prof. A. Weber's Disseriz- 
tion on the Ramdyana, of which a translation 
appeared some time ago in this journal. The 
followimg is an English version of these re- 
marks :-—" Ina recently published treatise on this 
apic poem (the Rémdéyana), Prof. Weber has, with 


the data referring to it, and has proposed some 
views regarding its origin which differ from 
those hitherto held, and with which (one only 
excepted) I am unable to express my concur- 
rence. His assertions may be substantially 


gummed up in the following positions: first, 
that the oldest form of the ere Hedin bee 


in''s poskigal forks, “nol"Sbe wiruagris "othe 
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Aryan Indians with the cientainon: but the 
hostile attitude of the Buddhists and Brihmans 
to each other; * third, Raima is to be identi- 
fied with Balarima, the mythical founder 
of agriculture, and that Sita is the deified fur- 
row; fourth, that the abduction of Sita by 
Ravana, and the victory of the second Rima 
over his elder namesake, are echoes of an 
acquaintance with the Homeric poems ; finally, 
that the present form of the poem is not to be 
placed before the third century a.p, As regards 
the first point, it may be regarded as troo that 
the now existing oldest form of the Hawa-legend 
is presented in a Hoddhistic narrative, according 
to which Ra ma, with his brother, and his sister 
Sita, is banished tothe Himavat. But this 
narrative appears to me to be a misconception 
or distortion of the Brahmanical original, due 
tothe Buddhists, who represent the sister as 
following the banished prince—a duty which 
elsewhere is only regarded as incumbent on the 
tainty if it should be discovered that any verses 
of the Ramdyana were to be found in the Bud- 
dhist narrative. Secondly, attention must be 
recalled to the fact that in the Rémdyana, 
with the exception of one single passage, no 
allusions to the Buddhists occur. In the pas- 
sage referred to, a Nastika is treated with 
contempt on account of his reprehensible prin- 
ciples ; but this word,-moreover, does not neces- 
sarily denote a Buddhist, but can just as well 
refer to a Charviaka, or materialist. But, 
besides, the passage is interpolated. It is fur- 
ther to be considered that the powerful king- 
doms in Southern India were ruled by kings 
of Brahmanical sentiments, and that conse- 
quent!y an attack on the part of the Buddhists 
could only proceed from the side of Ceylon, 
the history of which is correctly handed down 
to us from the time of the second Asoka, 
and only reliétes wars of the Cingalese kings 
with the ralers of the opposite coasts, Again, 
the Brihmans always accurately distinguish 
between the second and the third Rama; 
anil tages 6:00 septs) for regarding the second 

personification of agriculture. As 
ogi of the first Rama is to be found 
in the Aitereyt Brdhmana, a work which 





makes no reference whatever to incarnations of 


® This conjecture has also been already advanced - 7 
| Wheeler, icaher of Tad, vol. UM, 28, p. 630 
+1 must evrely be a pence The Rian menti 


in the Aitareya Brahm ma bas S editendbeemgart ps story 


Raima. 





Vishnu, it will be impossible to deny the 
historical character of the Pithoid (2) + 
Rima, although at a Inter period he was in- 
cluded im the circle of the avatiras. On the same 


| ground I consider myself bound to accept as 


an historical personage the [Du-?]Saratid 
As soon as he was transported ints 
the ranks cf the gods, he was naturally fol- 
lowed by 5 ita, whose name of itself led to her 
being turned into a daughter of the Earth—into 
a deified Furrow. Again, the assumption thiat 
the flight of Helen and the Trojan war were the 
prototypes of the abduction of Sita, and of the 
eonflict around Lanka, appears very para- 
dozical.[ It presupposes, further, an acqnaint- 
ance with the Homeric poems, of which there 


is no proof whatever. Among a people one of 


whose chief weapons was the bow, it was 
natural that stories of heroes who conquered 
their foes by superiority in the use of thia 
weapon should be invented. By means of this 
style of comparison, the account of Arjuna’s 
defeat of the rivel suitors for Draupadi’s hand 
through his superior skill in archery might be 
ascribed to Homeric inflaence. Besides, a com- 
parison of the circle of tales carrent among the 
two nations would not be quite appropriate, 
os in the ARamdyana the abduction of Siti 
forms an important part of the story, while in 
the Homeric songs the rape of Helen is indeed 
introduced as +he motive of the war, bat is 
nowhere deseribed at length. Finally, althougl 
T am still convinced that the Indians have de- 
rived their zodiacal signs, not from the Greek 
bat from the Chaldean astrologers, the astro- 
nomical data occurring in the Rdmdyana have 
no foreé as proofs. The reference to the Ya - 
vyands snd Sakas as powerful nations in 
the northern region only shows, strictly spenk- 
ing, that these nations were known to the 
Indians as such, but not that they had already 
established their dominion in that quarter. In 
conformity with my views on the history of 
Indian epic poetry, I regard a3 ad.niasible the 
statement of the historian of Kadmir [&idja- 
tarangint, I. 166] that the king of that country, 
Diamodars, cansed the Humdyana, wiih all 
its episodes, to be read to him. How much 
sooner the existing poem was composed will 
probably never admit of determination, 
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NOTES ON SOME PROSODICAL PECULIARITIES OF CHAND. 
BY A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE, D. Pu., BANARAS. 


As an edition of Chan d’« Epic, the Prithiraj 
Asiatic Society, it may be of some service to note 
some of the most striking peculiarities of the 
verse-composition of Chand that I have met 
in the course of my reading of his epic. In 
fimine, I may remark that it is a well establish- 
ed rule in Hindi prosody that consonants may 
be doubled in order to produce a length where 
the word naturally has a short vowel. The 
observation of this rule will smooth away many 


seeming irregularities of metre, and it explains 


ulso the cause of a not ancommon ‘kind of 


various readings of the different MSS. For 
different careless scribes often omit these merely 
metrical doublings at different places, to be 


supplied by the reciter: thus in Rerdlata Prost, | 


Doha Lt, 4, B* and T read gay asqq qe, but 
A correctly eyaT qs7q a7. Sometimes in two 
corresponding lines the doubling is made in one 


Jine, and carelessly omitted in the other, while 


the metre as well as the rhyme raquire it in 

both: thus in Aarau)! Prost, Kavitta 7, 10, 12, 
(RS Sie era 

A reads Feit aorta fatemh 


{ iF ve =| wil 


reading clearly is fafsaq7, as C has it; while B | 


and T, altogether incorrectly, read also fgfyiy. 
In many places the doubling is omitted in all 
MSS., and must be restored in # correct edition. 


It should be remembered that, on the whole, | 


all the MSS. of Chand that we possess agree 
so closely ‘and minutely that they must be 
transcripts of one original in which the metri- 
cal doublings were little attended to. In rare 


cases it evcu occurs that the doubling is made | 
in the wrong place, as in Devagiri Prasi, | 


Kavitta 11,3. B reads mysy ae args, where 


the correct reading 13 37 43% we arqq, as T hac | 


it. Or in Revalafa Bhujangi 61,10, T Wat Zz 
aper aey are aay ii, where Band A read correct- 
ly srt. A nasal is doubled generally by the 
insertion of an anuswira; thos all MSS. alike 
read in Revdfefa Motidim 63, 15: — 
HUST Ae TTT ee 
or Adiparva Bhujangi 5, 1:— 
epi apt qurit sea 





this rule is limited to r, 


Lede the correct — 


| or Anangpal Bhujangi 15, 3, 4 :— 


7a TT aw tet Fst i 
The last example exhibits both kinds, the 
in Faq - | 
Another peculiarity of Chand is that with 
him double consonants containing a (so-called) 
semi-vowel (7, 4,2, ¢) or ¢ may or may not 
make a preceding short — owel (positionally) 
long. In modern prosody, us is well known, 
Examples of the 
preceding vowel remaining short are—of q in 
Devagiri Prast., Totaka 22,2 ;— 
qt 8 afer fe aie qa 


Ve [yyw=|¥ oy 

Again, of q, ibidem, 22, 12:— 
SUT Tope Say 

Again, of ¢, in Rerdlata Motidim, 63,7 -— 
var a et Tt TSTa a7 i 


| or ibidem, Kavitta 41, 10.— 


—¥ vaje— 

In the following verse the same compound 
=z produces the asual positional length; ibidem.. 
Kavitta 44, 1 -— 

zat ane fy 


| i 


An analogons though far mure remarkable 
peculiarity of Chand is that with him even a 
sibilant (q or q—of ¢ I have not met with any 
example) in composition with a mute con mant 
does not always make a preceding short vowel 
long. The instances are very rare, though snf- 
ficiently marked ; ¢.9., in Adiparca Dohi 6,1:— 

Woe 35, 5, Soh" 


The first hemistich of the Doha consists of 
three feet of 6, 4, and 3 ins‘ante respectively— 
altogether 13; and the secon foot nay not be an 
amphibrach (¥- +), If the second erilabh: he 
taken as long by position, as it woud be ander 
ordinary circumstances, we should have in the 
second foot an amphibrach, and should be obliged 
fo suppress the final vowel of bayan—the first 


| an impossibility, the second an anomaly. 


* B= Beidlab MS; T = Col. Todd's MS. ; A = Agra College MS.;€ = Bandoan US 
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" Oragain, ibidem, Bhujang! 5, 24.— 





fay at spat afr eair ll 
ve =| beta | -—| = re 


So again, Revdtata Kavitta 3, 7 -— 

ate ee efta al 

MS oe ae 
If this line were scanned thus, féi kripala 
hasfing ||, we should have an amphibrach in the 
second foot, which the metre does not admit. 2, 
there would be 12 instants altogether, while the 
metre has only 11 instants in the odd hemistichs. 
3, the final would be a long syllable, instead of, as 
the metre demands, a short one. On the other 
hand, as I shall presently show, two short ey lla- 
bles at the end are often contracted by Chand 
into one long one; that iz, gaat stands for fta- 
faa (Prik. efeafrey, for efeafzsr) ; and the syl- 


lable hast is evidently treated as a short one: | 


and thos, if we read Adi Avipald histinid, the line 
is quite regular as regards number of instants, 
kind of feet, and quantity of termination. 
Again, take Revdtafa Kantha-sobha 32, 15-— 
TEES ITs Sy Fa 

The kantha-sobha measure consists of an initial 
iambus and three following anapeests in each line. 
The initial iambas may be obtained by sup. 
pressing the final vowel ay of ay mush, and 
assuming that y¥ + # does not produce posi- 
tional length. It appears to me that this verse 
possibly affords us a clue to the explanation of 
this strange phenomenon that g¢ and q in com- 
position 

ositional length. The modern word for ay is 





Seis 


been already observed, ¢, like the other semi. 
vowels, has not necessarily the fect of making 
positional length. Similarly we may suppose 
that also in the other case, where a sibilant in 
composition with @ consonant apparently does 
not make positional length, Chand pronounced 
really not a sibilant, but an aspirate, which did 
not constitute a double or compound consonant 
in prosody. Thus, for gar Chand probably 
consonant to phonetic rules, gfz4t, though he 
continued to write gf, Now let it be remem- 
bered that the modern Hindi is gfi4t, and the 
Prikrit gftqay; and we shall probably be correct 


Br ete luding that the principle which under- | 


lies these phenomena is simply that which is 
also observed in other langua:zes, that writing 


with another consonant do not make | 


probably Chand already spoke qr, | 
though he continued to write ay. Now, as has | 


or, what is more natural and | 
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| does not keep pace with pronunciation, and that 


while the pronunciation of a word is modified, 


| it still continves to be written exactly as it 
differently ; as, ¢. 9., we write in English lore 
dunt pronounce jov (German liebe); we write 


wight but say nite (German nacht). Weshall see, 
further on, that this principle affords usa solvent 
also of some other peculiarities of Chand. 
Por afz in the first-cited example Chand pro- 
bably read zfqz,a slight modification of the 
Prakrit zz; from the modern Hindi this 
Prakritic form has disappeared, and is replaced 
by the Sanskrit after wekchhishta ||. 

| now proceed to notice a few anomalies pe- 
culiar to the stanza called Aavilta. This stanza 
is a combination of two different verses, viz, the 
Ldvya and the wlldl. The verse called kaeya 
consists of two distichs, with 24 instants in each 
line, and with a pause after the 11th instant, 
which divides each line into two hemistichs, 
with 11 and 13 instants respectively. The 
whole line consists of five feet of 6, 4, 4, 4, 6 
instants respectively. It follows that the last 


_ syllable of the odd hemistichs must be always 


a short syllable, and the third foot of the whole 
line must be either an amphibrach (“—™“) or 
An anapwst (¥+¥—) or a proceleusmatic (vw) ; 
generally it is an amphibrach. On the other 
hand, the second and fourth foot of the whole 
line may not be an amphibrach. The verse 
called nllil consists of one distich of 98 in- 
stants in each line, and wiia a pause after the 
Ith instant, which divides each line into two 
hemistichs of 15 and 13 instants respectively. 
The whole line consists of 7 feet of 4, 4, 4, 3, 6, 
4, 3 instants respectively. The first, the third, 
aud the sixth foot may not be an amphibrach, 
the sevond foot may not be a dactyl, but is al- 
most universally an amphibrach; and the fourth 
and the seventh foot may not bea trochee. Tt 
follows, then, that the Luvitfa stanza consists 
of three distichs of 6 lines or 12 hemistichs, 
of which latter all even ones have 13 instants, 
while of the edd ones the first four have 1] 
instants, and the two last 15 instants. Those 


| are the ordinary rules of the brettin, to which 


Chand, in the majority of cases, conforms. 
Not unfrequently, however, he adds $ instants 
to one or several of the first four odd hemistichs, 
which should have only 11 instants, and thas 
makes anomalous, redundant hemistichs of 
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14 instants. The three instants which are 
thus occasionally added are invariably a trochee 
(—~); which, therefore, together with the one 
terminating instant of the proper hemistich, 
always forms an amphibrach. 
ready observed that the third foot of the line 
of the kivya is, asa rule, an amphibrach ; and 
it thus appears that the redundant hemistich 
owes its origin to a tendency of Chand to 
complete the catalectic hemistich, thus turning 
it into a fall line, forgetting that it 1s merely a 
hemistich, and that the missing half of its last 
foot forms the commencement of the second 
hemistich; then, remembering this fact again, 
he commences the second hemistich again with 
a trochee, which in reality has already been 
used up by being appended to the first hemi- 
stich; for it may be noted that the second 
hemistich begins almost as invariably with 
a trochee, as the first redundant hemistich 
enda with it; thongh these redundant limes 
occur too frequently to allow of their being 
ascribed to forgetfulness—the tendency must 
have been a more or less conscious peculiarity 
of Chand. But, no doubt, in some cases, the 
redundancy may be got rid of by supposing the 
effect of another peculiarity of Chand, to be 
noticed presently, according to which sometimes 
rowels which are written long must have been 
pronounced by him short. Examples of redun- 
dant hemistichs, occurring within a very short 
space, are the following :-— 
Revitata 44,7: a som aT we eT ay Gear 
ya bea pa be ie 


» 47,1: quate Taft we fe 4 tat 


ao ey me ey va Yl | a4 a hs 


afeprar ti 


me 


» 41,3: aqeq of aed el 


=—"u =| 


fares |i 


Tt tre 


me a ae ey 


Uiecasionally, though far less frequently, Chand | 


gives to the even hemistichs a redundant form 
by prefixing two instants, always consisting of 
one long syllable, to their first half-foot, so that 
they have 15 instants instead of 13. For 
example — 

ray Ate ae ae anes || 


Rerdtata 49,4: 
| al | cox wy aw) 
» 49,6: seit are mx ar Freire 


—we pe —<f) 
Derageri 39, 4: 


ERG eens 


=j-¥\|/-+ pS oe oe 


Tt has been al. | 
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| ‘Revdtata 40, 12: acinn ha aeae 


— i — 


--|"-] 
2 exit ash frat il 


mY RY jee ey 
In one or two cases I have met with an ana- 
logous kind of redundant measure in the Dohi, 
where the even hemistich has 15 instants in- 
stead of the usual 11, the superfluous two in- 
stants, always a long syllable, being added at 
Revdtata 2,4: af aq syea 7TH gzil 


— Veer] aa LF = 


ally, asin the lust three examples, this 








| superflaons long syllable belongs toa word which 


might be omitted altogether without affecting 
the sense of the sentence in any essential way ; 
though, when added, it, no doubt, adds some- 
thing to the clearness of the sense. Hence we 


may perhaps suppose that in reciting, when 





the sense may be brought out into clear relief by 
the modulation of the voice, these redundant 
words were omitted; but in writing they were 
added to increase the clearness of the sentence. 


dancy is sometimes met with in the more 
unusual metres, asthe Motidim. It consists in 
the prefixing to the verse one instant or a 


| short syllable, thus, 


Reviteta Motidim 63, 1: ty 19 = a TT awa 


ai 
+ B10: rm ante 
“Pats ry 
= SiR ees 
Til 


=i 


| Sometimes the apparent redundancy may be 


avoided, by assuming the suppression of a short 
a7 in recitation; thus in 


Revdlata Motidim 63, 7 : we 7tet 4 T aa 


— | ed | ak =v vey 
bd, 15: 


grat sl = were Il 
ewe we) eo i 
for there the compound <7, and q, containing 
a semi-yowel, would not render the previous 


OF e 


| short vowel positionally long. But the legi- 


timacy of the expedient is doubtfal ; suppression © 
of a final sy metrically is opposed to the genius 
of Hindi poetry; and at any rate the expedient 
would not obviate all cases of redundancy. 
Again, a peculiarity of Chand, foreign to 
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ordinary Hindi prosody, is the substitution of 
a long syllable for two short ones, and of two 
short ones for one long syllable. Examples of 
either case are not very common; those of the 
latter kind occur only in the syllabic measures 
(77 az). Thus in Revdtafa 61-1: 

Cree Seas My we 


Here we have qexrq; in other places the an- 
omaly is avoided by writing qzr7. 
Again, ibidem 61, 4: : Peary. siterta fare are ata 


—eow 


61, 18: fat wifi enceereeil 


—_— {eae se vp ey 
61, 23 


= SS ag sag OY re, at 
Examples of the substitution of a long syllable 
for two short ones occur, I believe, only in the 
time-measures (—7y #z), and of these almost 


ft #8 


Li bi] 


exclusively in the Kavitta stanza. In the latter 


they are met with most commonly either at 
the end of the even hemistichs of the Kiérya 


verse, or in the middle of the uneven hemistichs | 
of the Ullal verse; ¢.g., in Revdtata Kayitta | 


(Ullal) 39-10: gfe at sit vez aril 


= vir = = ws 
» 41,11: mF ay art 771 


Again, Devagiri Kavitta (Kavya) 52, 3-6: 
wT ape we 7) ota | 
om. full a a ry fe Sts GOT si 


I 
aia gars? | eae sq ail 


lied | vw © if—~} ies aiid if 
or Revitata Kivitta (Kayya) 39,5: 
at aes set | eter set ee ll 


pian ve spo \|—v) —j ve —y 
Ibidem, 40, 3: 


wet ofr trl ae art fa aril 
Sey Foe te [at venus) 


Ibidem, 78, 7: 
STCavar a | fered vq weil 


aol tad ft De hos Vl | 
A clue to the understanding of this apparent 
anomaly is, I think, afforded by the word zr 





(Ae jlies, 3rd. pers. sing. pres. of agar). Even now — 


the word is occasionally written zzz (or zzq). 
mip deg Ses Attn Beco overs 
above, the metre becomes perfectly regular. 
: sing that tha ficas cas, bates Very 
Kaealy Bulieith xoe, a Ge does Cetaiond of the 
two, it seems to me there can be no doubt that 
Chand must have recited ayy, and that the 
form 3°} is merely a modernization of the word, 
probably, by subsequent scribes, Similarly 
wee, Woe, set, Ft, zea are modernized 








spellings, adapted to the pronunciation of those 


words as it is now usual; in thetimeof Chand 
they must have been differently pronounced, 
and (if they are spelt according to the pro- 
nunciation of those times) written thus: Weird, 


qt, sata, Fatt se7z- This is the more 


| tothe Prikrit wets, a arrat (Skr. qApry :), 


see, garey (Skr. garg:), azariz (Skr. 
alae :); and, 2, as the Aine se mtracted 
forms occur only exceptionally, while in most 
places the original uncontracted Chandic forms 
are preserved ; ¢.7., 
in Hevdtata Dandamili 50, 25; 
ibid. Dohi 52,1: arg apy waft oft 
ibid. Kavita 59, 10: zy sta aftr yl 
1 5 61,1: aft az ar af |i ete. ete. 
In all these places we should say now in 





_ modern Hindi qt, va. mit, wet, ete. 


Another pecnliarity of C hand's Epicis that 
sometimes a short vowel must be read where 
a long vowel or a diphthong is writen ; ¢. g¢.— 
W for o in Revdtafa Bhujangi 43, 4 

ars aa Or 5a § lb areal 


i for ai, ihidem, Dandamali i 2): 


® a7 47 5 fy arse 


w for i, ‘bidem, Kaviits 41,7: 
fy Sy stl 


a for d, ‘ibsler, Karitia 41, 2: 
it ter Pacer il 


Fa these Gua an be read for ata; fix 


for # ; fg for (&q; aé for ae; etc 


Similarly sometimes an anunisiki must be 
read where an annuswiira is written; thus in 
Revitata Kay. 57, 7: 


Te ME MLITT 


ibidem, Motidam 63, 2: 


CR sft Fp.257. Se 
ibidem, Doha 42, 3: 


SU Sis sacs 
In these verses fay must be read for yey; 
ott for seats ate for qétv, for the anuswiira 
ng short vowel to be positional- 
by loner -ariciie tke enwndaikt baa nol Aiud offeck 
Now the explanation of this peculiarity, I think, 
is to be found in the same principle which has 
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been already noticed as explaining anothir | where ite baled and name are stated, it is intro- 


difficulty, namely, that writing does not gene- 


rally keep pace with pronunciation; the for- 
mer often exhibits an earlier phase of language, 
where pronunciation shows it in a more recent 
one. Thus against the old Hindi ax we have 
the modern low-Hindi z¥ two; for the old 
Hindi # modern Hindi has fe, In the two 
words fez and af, indeed, the incongruity of 
writing and pronunciation is preserved even in 
modern Hindi ; for though both words are still 
written in the same way asin Chan d, practi- 


eally they are now pronounced as Chand must | 


have done in those two verses, viz. (ff and qF. 
And as regards the anuniisiki, the change of 
the anuswira to the anonisiki in modern 
Hindi (generally, anen not universally, with 
the effect of | nin 

is one of its distinguishing features ; thus Prik. 





qa is Hindi gry, Prik. wor is Hindi pqs, | 


ete. It may be noted, en passant, that the MS, 


A actually reads jgz, not fz like Band T, in | 


the above-quoted example. Further, that long 
vowels or diphthongs may be occasionally read 
as short vowels is shown by the fact that in 

some cases the short vowel is actually substi- 


tuted for the long one: ¢.g., in Mevdlata Dan- | 


damali 50,25: =r atc ae Snitz 


bbls om ty seta! | 


klik 


afi is to be read for aifite; and the word is 


sake so spelt in Revifata Kavitta 78, 1— 
ll 
rare. sitet siti seat were 


| Pecatd Be ety | 


As regards the kinds of metres employed by 
Chand, I have only met with one kind which, 
as far as [am aware, is altogether peculiar to 
Chand All other metres used by him are 
found in native treatises on prosody, and are 
the common property of native poets. But in 
one place Chand uses a metre which, from the 
fact that he particularly explains its propertics 
(which he never does in the case of any other 
of the established metres, however uncommon it 
be), I am inclined to conclude was his own 


and is numbered 35. In the preceding dohi, 


are established ones; 
the preceding vowel) | 





duced thns : 
© ane ae ds oz | ae qe ee ail 
esate a Se S| are wet THT | 
i, @., “let there be eleven syllables, made up of 
parts of five and six (in each line), and let the 
long and the short ones be placed alike (in 
them); Kantha-sobha, truly, is the name of this 
noble metre."’ As an illustration I may quote the 
lixet two wersas:im this metre: 
pi! mnie wet ail 


eRe tom, 7 *a |! 


that is, each véieorue ite Gomes of an iambus 
and three anapiests, It belongs to the syllabic 
metres (7% gz). All the other metres of Chand 
thongh several of them 
are habitually called by names by which they 
are not usually known; and under this guise 
they are at first apt to pass unrecognized. 
Thus the metre always called sdtaka or saftaka 
by Chand is nothing else but the well-known 
Sanskrit metre sirddlavikridita, Witness, for 
example, in Revifata Sataka 15, 1-4 :—* 
att oy my FT Ag ay aaa Til 


a => bf Bh veh R hl ——w 
pedis ekias ie 


pve ely 
oy at oer ant wae ate ory aah 


===) ee oo 4-4 
Thus the metre called Dandamali by Chand 
is identical with the Harigifd or Mahishari; the 
Kavitta of Chand is the same as the ChAap- 
pai, etc. In conclusion, I may notice a peculiarity 
fine way eae ee 
m no way connected with prosody. Guttaral , 
and dental aspirate consonants are, as a rale, 
reduplicated by means of an aspirate; a double 
q (i.¢.@) and q are always of and ay; 8 
double 7 and y sometimes ey and wy; but double 
7, 8,2, %, are always regularly =, 9%, 5 
Again, the cerebral and labial gonant | 
are by preference reduplicated by their poe 
tive surd aspirates: thus doubleg is 3, and 
double 4 is 7. 








ARE THE MARATHAS KSHATRIYAS OR SUDRAS ? 
BY CAPT. E. W. WEST, ASSISTANT POLITICAL -AGENT, KOLHAPUR. 


The question put at the head of this paper 
is of more than mere antiquarian interest; for 
on the answer to it depends, to a certain 


sally see el eee 
cially as regards the laws of inheritance, &c. 
which differ according to caste. it is therefore 
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of importance that the ruchice should be 
thoroughly discussed, and I herewith contri- 
bute my mite to that discussion, in the hope 
that it will be followed up by abler and more 
learned contributions. Dr. Wilson touched on 
the point once before the Bombay Branch of the 
Roy. Asiat. Soc. (Journal, vol. IX, p. exliv.), but 
he merely noted then the existence of Kshatriya 
tribal names among the higher classes of the 





Maratha people, and did not favour Orientalists | 


with his opinion on the question to which 
attention is now invited. Probably his long- 
looked-for work on Caste, when it appears, 
will furnish materials for a conclusion one way 


or the other. Meantime, I would suggest the — 


pros and cons of the case as far as they have 
occurred to me. 

To commence with some standard anthoritics 
(History, p. 56, ed. 1857) distinctly states that 
the Marithis are Sidras. Grant Duff does 
not give a direct opinion, but states that the 
pure Kshatriyas are considered extinct, tho 
Pe being the least degenerate of their 
cee ants, and then goes on to observe that 
the Stdras “are properly the cultivators, and, 
as such, are known in the Maratha y by 
the name of Konabi” (Hist, of the Mahratias, 
original edition, vol. 1. page 13). Steele, in his 
Summary of Castes (p. 96, original edition), 
Mahirishtra wear the janacé and claim to be 
Kshatriyas, but are considered by the Brih- 
nians to be Sidras. 

Qn the other hand, when we find among the 
Marithis numerous family or tribal names 
among the Raéjpiite, suchas Chohan, Powidr, 
Jidhava, Solankhi, and Siarya- 
vah4Si, itis hard to believe that those who use 
these designations are not descended from com- 
mon ancestors; and the identity of the names 
is still more striking when we find a Maratha 
Powdr occupying Dhar, from which up- 
wards of seven centuries previously a race of 
Rijpit chiefs of the Pram ir or Pow iar tribe 
had been expelled.* The great Maritha families, 
too, nearly all claim to be of Rajpit origin, and I 





® The preeent Powis of Dhir, however, do not claim — 


to be descended from the fami! that had formeriy 
reimned there. Gee Malcolm's € Contted inate ake 






p. 
+ The state of MOdhal or Madbdl, in the Southam ‘Ma- 
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remember seeing a letter from the Raja of Satara 
to the Government of Bombay, asking them to 
procure for him from U dai pir a work detail- 
ing Rajpit rites and ceremonies, as he was him- 
self a Rajpit. A curions legend regarding the 
origin of the Sitirs and other families is 
given by Clunes in his “ Historical Sketch of 
the Princes of India,” p. 130, which is worth 
transcribing here :-— 

“By the legend it appears that the family 
(Siviji's) trace their pedigree from the famous 
Biappa Rawal of Chittur, who reigned over 
Rijpitina in the year 134 of the Christian 
em. But as any accounts of his very early 
descendants do not belong, or are immaterial, 
to the Marithi history, it may be briefly 
observed that one of the descendants of Bhim- 
si, a son of Bappi Rawal, who had settled 
in Nipal, returned to the land of his fore- 
fathers in 1442, and founded the principality 
of Dungarpur and Banswadi. The thirteenth 
roler of this race at Dungarpur, named Abhisi, 
ment to his sister's son in prejodice of his 
own children. One of the latter, named Sa- 





eervice of the King of Bijipur, who conferred 
on him the district of Modhil, comprising 
84 villages, want the title of Rija.t Sagar 
si had four sons—Baji RAja, in whose line de- 
ecended the Mudhalkar estate ; the second died 
without family; from Walabsi is Ghorpade 





of Kapsi; ¢ and Sugaji, the youngest, had a 


son named Bhosaji, from whom are derived 
all tho Bhonsles. He had ten sons: the eld- 
est settled at Deulgim, near Piitas, the Patil 
of which, Milnji Raja, was an active parti- 
gan under the king of, Ahmadnagar, and hail 
a jaghir conferred on him, which descended 
to Ins son, Shahji, afterwards a principal 
He acquired in jighir nearly the whole of 
what now forms the Collectorship of Puna, 
together with part of the territory wor under 
Sitara; and it was in these valleys that his 
son Sivaji matured his plan of Hindu in-. 
dependent sovereignty, The second settled at 
SOA enter, 0k la By Uh piel dascand of the 
ne Kbthaote of Todill balds the diguity conferred on 
SL suies Conuer Besaiph iy iptche ins tox ot 
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the Rajas of Nagpur are descended; the 
fourth at Siwant Widi; the fifth at Wiivi, 
out of which family the father of the present 
Raja of Satira was adopted; the sixth at Min- 
gi, on the Godivari; the seventh at Samba 
Maliideva; the cighth at Borigim; the ninth 
at Jinti; and the tenth at Khanwata, oot of 
which family the present Raja of Kolhipor's 
father was adopted.” * 

From the above it will be seen that it is only 


some of the great families of Marithis that 


claim to be Kshatriyas, and that it is gener- 
ally acknowledged that the bulk of the popula- 
tion are Sidrmas. The question then narrows 


claim to be Keshatriya really sof When 
there is, so far as I am aware, no ethnological 
or sectarian difference between these families 
and those who are acknowledged to be Sddras, 
while there is » marked difference in both 
respects between them and the Rijpiitse—the 


acknowledged representatives of the Kshatriyas. | 


The claims, therefore, of these families are 
based solely on the existence among them of the 


of the leadimg Maratha clans as coming from 
Hajpitina in comparatively recent times. Had 
they come to this part of the country so lately, 
they would be able to trace their genealogies 
te the original families, and we should find 


chronicles in Hajpitann; for three or four 


hundred years is but a short period to a Rajpit 
genealogist, There would not, too, be the 
marked difference in type of face, as well as in 
habits and customs, which is apparent to every 
oue who has seen the two races. 

If we go back to more ancient times, we may 
find a clue to the origin of these tribal designa- 
the tradition of their Kshatriya origin. We 
know from the evidence of inscriptions that from 
the Sth to the 14th centuries the country now 
various Kshutriya dynasties; such as that of the 





Chalfikyas of Solaakhi at Kilyin, the 
Silaras at Kolhipfir, the Y4davas, and so 


| on. There can be no doubt that many of these 


the women of the country or of lower caste. 
The offspring of such connections would naturally 
dwell with pride on their descent on the paternal 
names of their fathers; while they would in 





place in Gujarat in historical times. We see 


there constantly Kolls, and even Bhills, bear 
itself into this—Are the great families that | 


ing Rijpit tribal names, and priding them- 
selves on their descent by the father's side 
from a Hajpit family. 1 remember, when 


in the Mahi Kantha, receiving a visit from a 


Thikir who was to all intents and purposes a 
Koli. In the course of the visit, his Kamadar, 
as the most acceptable topic of conversation to 
his master, dwelt on the latter's Rajpiit origin, 
progenitor with a woman not of the same race. 

This, then, is the only way of accounting for 
This theory would account, too, for the tradition 
of the Kshatriya origin of these families, and 
such families rose into importance, and 


as the only Kshatriyns they knew of then . 


would be the Rajpiits, legends would, as a matter 
of course, grow up narrating how their ances- 


| immigrants’ names being joined on to a cor- 


rect genealogy of historical personages so as 
to make a vraisemblant whole. The answer, 
therefore, that I would suggest to the ques- 
tion put at the head of this little paper, is, that 
while the bulk of the Marithi population are 
of Kshatriya blood in them, so to speak, but 
the rest of their countrymen. 


ts ie 


* Clunes’ book was published in 1833. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 
BY W. RAMSAY, Bo. C.8., BHARUCH. 


Toone whose scquaintance with India is | 





limited toa sojourn ina Presidency town, va- 
ried only by an occasional excursion or picnic 
some few*miles into the interior, the Mufassal 
is virtually an unknown land. To an almost 
equal degree it may be said that to one whose 
tudes, the countries lying to the north of the Vin- 
dhyan range, and those constituting Hindustin 
Prepare see ey, ae eee Soe 
are as a strange land, present 
and features, a new dialect, a different garb, 
almost another life ; social customs and reli- 
gious observances the common link 
uniting the North tothe South. From a Enu- 
ropean point of view the contrast is perhaps 








ssa bel tare l sesanbliy idaho 
ing all day, and outer wraps morning and | 


ling ; to sit over a fire at noon, and find it a 
to forget the reality of a tropical sun ; 





lnxury ; 
and to look wpon cold as the only enemy to be 
resisted, —what a change is hero! TOMS Sees 


that all Anglo-Indians have eee tn a lengabte 
depreciate the country, and delude the world at 
home into oa false belief of the terrors of an 
Indian sun. But if he should be seduced by 
pearances into prolonging his stay among the 
nor auesasiiNe spots of Upper India, beyond 
the short term of an Indian winter, retribution 
sharp and sudden will fall on his head, such as 
is not even imagined in the then more favoured 
regions of the south:—the blasts aa of a for- 
nace enduring all day, and perhaps all night ; an 
to which the air of a London brick- 
field would be as balm in comparison ; and « 
forcible detention within doors, save perhaps 
from four to seven au. I may say, slightly 
*“ Indicos odi, puer, apparatus.” 
N. W. P. from April to September must be 
as perinced to be realized. 

The various places of interest in the North- 
West are so much associated with the history 
of India in all times, and so much has been 
written on the subject, that it would seem 
presumption to add aught to what has been 





nting strange faces 








previously contributed by abler pens ; but a few 
particulars of the more striking scenes and 


objects, ns viewed for the first time, may not be 


wholly devoid of interest to the casual reader, 
Who has notheard of Ba ni ras, the holy city 
ofthe Hindu, the centre of hiz thoughts and his 
aspirations, which he hopes to visit some time 
during his life, and, may be, honour with lis 
ashes and other reliquim after death ? and viewed 
in this light the place cannot but be visited 
with interest by any thoughtful observer. To 
the mero antiquarian, the place ‘itself is some- 
what devoid of interest, aa modern Bandras 
may be said to date only froma period subsequent 
to the time of Aurangzib, who destroyed all 
the older temples and built mosques out of the 
materials. The only real piece of antiquity is the 
old Baddhist tower of Sarnath, situate some 
miles from Baniiras, and said to be on the very 
spot where the great Sakya-Muni resided and 
devoted some years to the excogitation of that 
strange system of philosophy which revolution- 
ized the world of his time, and has left its 
stamp to this day upon millions of the human 
race. The authority for this belief is of course 
wanting, but who in gazing on that old tower 
but would strive for the moment to divest him. 
self of the stern trammels of positivism, and 
try and behold as in a dream the sage sitting 
deep in thonght above and apart from this 
mortal world. But apart from antiqnarianism 
Banaras presentsa strange and engrossing ap- 
pearance to the eye. The sacred river winding 
slowly along miles of sacred ghits and temples 
and groves thronged with priests and pilgrims, 
with the dying and the dead; the hordes of 
mendicants ostentatiously displaying their filth 
or their ailments; the gaunt and lofty stone 
houses separated only by flagged causeways 
perhaps nots yard in width, and nowhere con- 
tinuing in one straight line for even twenty 
yards; the incegsant clamour of voices and 
ringing of bells from the 1500 temples and 
shrines which the city is said to contain; 
the sacred bolls wandering about, folly con- 
scious of their privileges; and, in strange 
contrast, the multitudes of inceseant chattering 
monkeys appealing to the picty und benevolence 
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ofthe pilgrims for their’ daily bread—all this, 
and much more, makes up a scene to be viewed 


in no-other quarter of the world. As a spectacle | 


it is most curious; but soon the eye gets tired 
of the sight and its surroundings, and the tra- 
veller quits Baniras with bat little desire to 
return to it. 

Far otherwise is it with Lakhnau in every 
sense: we have left the noise and turmoil of 
Banaras, its priestsand beggars, its holy places 
and unholy smells, far behind, and the mind is 
free to feast itself with the beautiful in art and 
nature. Even the elements seem to have cont- 


bined to favour the place, A somewhat moist — 


atmosphere and unlimited command of water 
render the Inwns and parks green throughout 
the Fear, and the roses, creepers, and annuals 
can bear comparison with the choicest growths 
of English gardens. And the whole place is in 
keeping, The wealth of the kings of Oudh 


was largely expended upon palaces and gardens, | 


and much of the former remains to the present 
day. To the critical observer, the strange med- 
ley of Saracenic, Italian, and French art seems 
at first sight somewhat incongrnous and 
strange ; but, as the eye gets accustomed, it re- 
mony which is evolved from the whole, and he 
needs must commend the result. The Chat- 
tar Manzil isa good illustration of the above 
remarks, asalsotheadjoining Farhad Baksh. 


Built by kings of Oudh as palaces of pleasure, | 


they have now come to be utilized as Civil 


rooms, Could the ghosts of Saadat Ali or Haidar- 


ud-din revisit this earth, they might be more | 
surprised perhaps than pleased at the ultimate | 


destiny of the “Palace of Delights.” Time 
would fail to describe the various buildings 
of Lakhnau, soch as the Martiniére with its 
cocs; the great Imimbira or Mansoleum of 


Asaf-nd-daula, containing one of the largest — 


rooms in the world, 160 feet long by 50 wide, 
andas many high, all built without a single piece 
of woodwork; the graceful Huseinibid 
or Mausoleam of Muhammad Ali Shih, third king 
of Oudh, with its gardenand fountains, its marble 
paving and painted windows; the Kaisar- 
bagh, not remarkable in detail, but viewed 
as & grand square, with o graceful biradiri of 
marble in the centre, combining to produce an 


| marble, with iit) Fold 





“barmonions-and graceful whole,—these and 


many others might be enumerated. But, above 
all, interest centres in the now ruined but 
carefully preserved Residency, every spot of 
which has its history, or is stained with Eng- 
land's best blood,—the grounds now turned 
into a garden of choice flowers, and cherished 
as such a spot deserves to be. It is a charming 
whole, and well worthy ofa lengthy pilgrimage 
to visit, 

Agra is well known and has its Guide-books, 
but it is impossible to pass over the Taj in 
silence. A recent criticism has appeared con- 
demning the work as a whole, on the ground 
that the multiplicity of details destroys the 
simple idea which the entire building was in- 
tended to express. I can only reply that he, 
who having seen the T ij can sit down deliber- 


ately to criticize it, can have no soul for the 


beautifulin artornatare, We may object to this 
or that detail; bat we cannot help falling down 
and admiring: it is a pearl in a beautiful setting, 
the mausoleum and its surroundings all admir- 
ably adapted to form one beautiful whole, unique 
upon earth. The visitor should avoid seeing 
the T 4 j,if possible, until afterviewing the other 


sights of the place, as after the Taj all lesser 


Juminaries must perforce hide their diminished 

There is no more charming excursion than 
oneto Pathe pur Sikri, 24 miles from Agra, 
of Akbar, built by him in fulfilment of a vow 
after the birth of his son Selim, afterwards 
known as the Emperor Jehingir. The mosqae 
comprises & grand quadrangle 460 feet by 360, 
or thereabouts, and has a splendid gatewny 
known as the “ Buland Darwiza," all built of 
bright red sandstone, The quadrangle contains 
a gem in tho shape of the mausoleum of the 
saint Shaikh Selim Chishti, all of pure white 
design, and with a sloping cornice supported by 
of Akbar is the most curious and quaint com- 
apartments, all built in the purest Hinda style, 


| ported on brackets more or less highly carved 


about sixteen years, and to our modern notions 
it is singular to speculate how the greatest: po- 
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tentate of the East should have been mae 
satiety aged enmity to us such confined and 
ancomiortable quarters. 

Another sioteadvbes longer excursion may be 
made to Bharatpur, Mathura,and Dig. 
At Bharatpur there is little to see beyond the 
old fort, celebrated as having baffled the attacks 
of Lord Lake, and the: modern palace of the 
Raja. Mathura is second only to Bandiras 
in sanctity, situate on the banks of the Jamni, 
and crowded with femplea and bathing-ghits. 
Here Krishna is supposed to have been born, 
have been the scene of the varions feats and 
doings ofthe god. At Govardhan are to be 
seen the Chattris or memorial tombs erected 
over the ashes of the Rijas of Bharatpur : they 
ara elegant pavilion-like structures of carved 
sandstone, with marble paving inside, and curious 





ig a quaint picture of the siege of Bharatpur, 


representing, among other things, the British 
being sabred by the Jats, and 


artillerymen 
Lord Luke sitting looking on and drinking a 


glass of brandy and water ;—the artist evidently 
had a considerable vein of humour in his com- 
position. At Dig we see the palace of Suraj Mal, 
the founder of the Bharatpur dynasty; ao 
series of elegant buildings with beantiful double 
carved cornices, pretty balconies and windows, 
all enclosing a rectangular garden full of water- 
works, and with handsome stone tanks at two 
ends: one pavilion, all of white marble, is so 
and below can play across every opening, and 


keep the air cool and fresh inside. Another 


pavilion, in the garden itself, and called the 
“ Siwan Bhidun,” after the two rainiest montha 
of the year, can be completely enveloped in 
sheets of water from above and below. 

Dehli, again, is too vast to attempt to de- 
seribe in detail, and fol! particulars are contained 
in the published Guide-book. Special mention 
must be made of the Am Darbar within the 
fort, one of the few remains of the ancient glories 
ofthe palace : itis all of the purest white marble, 
standing on carved arches and highly gilded. 
The effect is beantifal. Adjoining are apartments’ 
of white marble inlaid with coloured marbles ; 
but in my opin’ ot in such good taste na 
those in the fort at Agra, of which I should 
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coibusns.ao alata Sdkce puiabacwA anes lt Rae 
marble screens and the inlaid mosaic-work to 


| be seen there is equal to anything either at 


By far the most imteresting excursion from 
Dehliisto the Kut b Minar, built by the em- 
peror Kutb-nd-din and his successora,—a colossal 
minir from whence can be obiained a magni- 
ficent panoramic view of Old and New Debli, 
and the ruins which stud the country around 
for miles. At the foot of the minir stands the 
Kutb Mosque,a most beautiful and singular 
erection. The nocleus of the mosque is a series 
of portiooes of pure Hindu or Buddhist work- 
manship, large slabs of stones standing on 


brackets and columns, all highly carved and 


ornamented. To these the Muhammadans 


| superadded some splendid arches, most of which 
| are now in ruins; but there is one gateway anda 
frescoes painted on the ceilings: in one there | 


mausoleum in good preservation, presenting 
most beautiful specimens of carved stone-work. 
At ashort distance from the mosque stand the 
walls of the ancient fort and city of Prithi 
Raja who ruled before his expulsion by the 
Muhammadan invaders. The view from the 
top of the Ruth Minar is wonderful and sng- 
gestive: eleven miles off stands the city of New 
Dehli, the vast minarets of the Jumma Masjid 
standing out into the air, as also other minareta, 
and the ramparts and other buildings of the fort ; 
beyond these again, and outside the city, rises 
clear in air the new monument at Fathpur, as 

it ia termed, marking the site of the British 





of those who dsaght end Al thins? Nonsaalen 


in another direction rise the ruins of the ancient 


fortand cityofTaghlukibad, the memorials 
of an older dynasty; and again the eye ranges 
over the scene, and it catchea sight of yet 
other old forts and remains of other cities, the 
works all of different dynasties ; and it wanders 
hopelessly over a maze of mosques and mau- 
soleams scattered far and wide over the scene, 
intermingled with waving crops of wheat and 
mustard-seed ; and while gazing on this strange 


| scene and calling up visions of the past, the mind 


unconsciously recalls the well-known linea of 
Byron, as applicable to Dehlias to ancient Rome : 
“ Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the yoid, 
O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And aay, ‘ here was, or is,’ where all is doubly 
night? 
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The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night's daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt, 
All round us, we but feel our way to err; 

The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 


lap ; 
But Romo is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o'er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry ‘Eureka!’ it is clear— 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises 
near." 
1 have attempted in the above brief and 
hurried sketch to give some faint idea of what 
may be seen during a short tour in the North. 


West. To those who have the time and the in. | 


clination, the chief interest lies, in marking the 


rise and progress of architectural science as_ 


evidenced by the different monuments of the 
successive dynasties that held their sway over 
Hindustiin, The whole subject is folly and 
ably treated in the works of Mr. Fergusson, 
and the Guide-books to Agra and Dehli, pub. 
lished by Mr. Keene: all that I could contri. 
bute would be mere extracts from those authors, 
to whom every reader can have access. It is 
curious to observe how in India as in Europe 
the period of the cimgue cenfo, the latter half of 
seventeenth, are the period when the decorative 
firta culminated 
lence. In India, it is true, of painting, properly 
so called, and statuary, we have no traces; but 
this is owing to the stern tenets of the Muham- 





in their highest point of excel- | 


chitecture and domestic decoration, the artisuns of 
Hindustin stand unrivalled. The knowledge of 
proportion and effect, the wealth of imagination 


_ exhibited in tracery and pierced marble-work, the 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample | 


taste in colour as seen in mosaica and encaustic 
tiles, and the now lostart of enamelling on plas- 
ter, attest alike the artistic feeling and the skill 
of these ancient craftsmen, most of them, it is 
believed, Hindus. ‘The old palaces in the forts 
atAgra and Delhi contain fully as beautiful 


specimens of work in marble and piefra dura 


as are to be seen in the churches and palaces of 


| Italy; and that the old art and artistic feeling 


have not entirely died out is shown by the more 

modern productions of Digand Govardhan, 

while in the streets of Mathura are to be seen 

abodes which, while differing in style, and more 

modest in their proportions, are not unworthy 
to be compared with the ducal mansions of Flor- 

ence. Even the palacesof Lakhnan, which 

are the production of modern times, debased, as 

they are termed, in an artistic point of view, 

have & charm of their own, and it should be 

remembered that it is to the introduction of 
European ideas that this debasement is due. At 

Agra, the ancient art of mosnic-work is still 
carried on by Hindn artificers, the descendanta of 
the men who adorned the palaces of Akbar and 

his descendants, and who produced such an 

exquisite piece of workmanship as the octagonal 

marble screen which surrounds the earcophagi 

of Shih Jehiin and his queen Mumtaz-i-Daulah 

in the central vanltoftheT aj. The world can- 

not produce anything of ita kind more perfect. 


ee 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF IBN BATUTA’S TRAVELS IN INDIA. 
BY COL. H. YULE, PALERMO. 


Indian topography, and to see what can be mada 
of them, Some points that are not obvions I 
hope to explain, but a great many remain dark for 
me. Other readers of the Indian Antiquary may 
be more successful in elucidation, 

(l.) TheTraveller entered India from Kabul. His 
route lay by Karm ash, a fortress standing be- 
tween two mountain 








intaing, and stronghold of Afghan — 
robbers, by Shashnaghar, and by a desert | 


which had an extent of fifteen days’ journey, and 
on which the fatal sinvim was soni He then 
reached the Indus, which he calls “the Sind, 
known under the name of the Panjab." 

He crosses the river, and enters & marshy 
tract where he sees the rhinoceros. Aftor two days’ 
journey he reaches JanAni, a fine city on the 
river's bank, occupied by a people called 8 mira. 
He advances again and arrives at Siwast&n or 


Sihwan. 
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the route br which Ibn Batuta travelled from 


Kabul, though the mention of the wide desert and | 
the simim indicates his having entered Sindh — 


by the Bolan Pass. ® Nor can [identify Jandnt. 


We should naturally look for it above Sihwin, but — 


the country of the SAmiraos or Sumras lay 
on the eastern branches of the Delta t. 

(2). From SiwastdAn the traveller descends 
by water, to visit Lihari,« fine place on the 
ocean, via. LdriorLahori Bandar, A short 
distance from Ladharihe saw the remains of a 
city which had been destroyed for the iniquity of 
the inhabitants, These had been changed into 
stone, and many petrified fragments of limba 
Tirnd. Some trace of this, whatever it really 
waa, Should survive. He then proceeded up-country 
to Bakor (Bakior), and thence to U jah (Uch'h), 
a great place on the river Sind. Quantum valeat, 


thia confirma the belief that the Indusand Chendb | 


formerly joined at orabove Uch" h, and is in favour 
of the identification of U ch'h with the Alexandria 
which was built near the confluence. From Uoh"h 
the senvellee gow on to Multan. Ten mile or 
drorot KhoerauSbid, qu. the Bast 

(3) Proceeding from Mult én towards Dehli, 
the first town entered in India Proper was 
Abthar. After leaving A bdbaor the party tra- 
velled across a plain, terminating in hills ocoupied 
by Indian brigands. A body of these attacked the 
travellers in the plain, but were worsted. The 
party carried the heads of the slain robbers to 
the castle of Abu Bakbhar, and bung them to 
the wall, Two days later they reach Aj idahan, 
where waa the shrine of tho saint Farid-ud-din al- 
Badhioni. 





Leaving Ajdidahan, in four days they reach 


Sareati,a great placefor rice; thence HAne!,a — 


fine city; and in two days more Mad diddébdd, 
which was 10 mils from the imperial residence 
at Dehli. Leaving this, they encamped at Pai- 
lam, and then entered Dehli. Piailam,a few 
miles west of Dehli, retains ite name unchanged, 
as doce Hine?t. Madtiddbdéd, we learn from 
Elliot, is now Najafgadh,* and Saraati is now 
Sirsa Ajtidohan is Pik Patan, on tho right 
bank of the Satlej. But Abokar is misplaced. 
Unless there was some extraordinary retrogreasion, 
itmust have been reached after leaving Ajddahan 
for Sarsa. The castle of Aba Bakhar I can- 

(4) Among the remarkable things related by 


© The Atn-i- Akbar} rpeaks of the large desert cit cha 
Bivi and Bakkar, over which the Pele sar age (4to ed. 


Il. 137.) 





| Panjib. Is not the words cofrupti 


the story of his sada ce ieke of 100,000 
Nichiraley ho eabdioe “the mountainof Kardchfi,” 
with the view, ag appears from another author, ® 
This vast mountain, says Ibu Batuta, extended 
three months’ journey, and was ten days distant 
from the city of Dehli. The army took the city 
of Jidiaih, at the foot of the mountains, then 
ascended and took the city of Warangal, which 
lay high up. Butthe rains came on, and they 
army was destroyed. 
Earéchil is plainly the Himilays ; the term 
from Elliot ; and it appears as K alirchal in Ra- 
shid-ad-din's borrowings from Al Birfni, who ap- 


plies it to the snowy mountains seen from the 


pn of Kuverd- 





ehal— Kailds? But where did the invasion take 
place? I cannot trace Jidiéh or Warangal. 
form it belongs to the Dekhan. It is, however, 
curious that has a nation Korankali 
on the skirts of the middle Himilaya. 

5. Ibn Batuta’s residence at De h 1i terminates 
in & mission to China. 

The king of Chins, who must have been the last 
of the Chinghizide Khins, Togontemur or Shun-ti, 
had sent ox embassy with presente to Mahacmed 
Tughlak, asking leave to rebuild a temple ata 
place called Samhal,on the skirts of Kara- 
chil, which Chinese pilgrims were in the habit 


"the pilgrimages of Chinese Buddhists to places of 


aanctity in India were still kept up in the 14th 
century. 

Sam hal waa perhaps the name of the province, 
vix. Sambhal, or Northern Rohilkhand. The 
templo may have been one of those at Ahich'- 
hatra traced by General Cunningham. 

Tbn Batuta, whom Sultan Mohammad was ap- 
parently glad to get rid of, was appointed to head 
aretarn embassy to EhinbdAligh. This on- 
lucky mission started from Dehli on the 22nd 
July 1342. 

They were bound for Cambay, where they 
were to take ship, but their march thither was o 
most extraordinary journey in sigaag, and this 
we can only account for by the complete disorder 





of the dominion nominally subject to the sovercign 


at Dehli. Inthe Donb, scarcely beyond the even- 

ing shadow of the Kutb Minir, we find maranding 

bands besieging towns. 

The first march out of Dehliwas to Tilpat, 
faces fe Prova Bk 
maces we 

phd digas So 
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wdintasion of 5} fursakhe; then came Ad and 
Hild, and then Bidnah, o great place with 
fine bazara and a splendid mosque. From this 
they proceeded toK G1. Whilst there, being invited 
to assist in the relief of the neighbouring town of 
Jalili, attacked by a body of Hindus, they lost 
largely in the fight, and other mishaps followed. 

Tilpat survives, a very ancient town, abont 
ten miles 8. E. of the Knuth Mindr. It isa Mahdl 
of the Sirkdr Dehli in the-Afu-i-Abbori.* Ad and 
Hild I cannot fix. Biinah is still more pus- 
gling. Weare far away from the city and fortress 
of that name, so well known in the annals of the 
Dehli kings. Thereisa place Miinah between 
Tilpatand Kol, but I have no information 
about it. Jalili still exists about ten miles east 
of Aligadh, and isa Mohd! of Sirkér Kol in the 
Ain. 

(6) At length they proceed towardae Kanauj. 
The first station named ia Borjbarah, where 
was a hermitage occupied by « handsome and 
virtuous shekh called Muhammad the Naked. 
Their next camp was on the banks of the Ab-i- 
sidéh, and thenee they reached Ka nonj. 

Borjbdrah may be Birjpdr, a village N.E. of 
Mainpiri. Ab-i-sidh isof course the Kélinadi 
translated ; in Sharif-ud-din's History of Timdr, as 


rendered by Peter de la Croix, the same river 


From Kananuj they turn south: the stages 
named are Honaul,Waszirpdr,Al-Bajali- 
eah,the town of Mauri, tha town of Marh, 
the town of Alipdr, and then GAlydr or 
Gwalior. 

From Gwalior to Barwan (or Parwiin), 
Amwari, Kajarra, where there was a lake 
about a mile long surrounded by idol-temples, &c. 
Thence to Chanderi, great town with eplen- 

Kajarr4, from name and features, must be, 
az Elliot pointed out, Khajiriho, near the Ken 
River, which haa been described by General 


Cunningham; ft yet the route is strangely cir- - 


cuitous. The only Alap dr that I can trace lies 
weet of Gwalior; it was the scene of o brilliant 
action by Sir R. Napier in 1858. Bajilisah is 
probably disguised. This was the name, the 
traveller tells us elsewhere, of a great cemetery 
near Dehli, after which one of the city gates was 
called. t 

(7) From Chan deri the party goes to Zhi- 
har (45), “the capital of Milwah;" thence to 
Ujj&in, and then toD aulat&bid, a great city 
which was formed of three parts—D aulatibéd, 
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Eatakah, and Dwaikir (Deogir). Leaving 
this, they proceeded to Nandurbdr, a small 
city occupied by Mardithas, and thence to 84g har, 
a large and fine town standing on o considerable 
river of the same name, and surrounded by groves 
of fruit trees; then to Kin biéyat or Cambay. 

4hihdr is of course Dhiir, and the retrogres- 
sion to Ujjdin may be a elip of memory. 
Nandurbir keeps its place on our maps, but 
whatis Sighar? One would think it must be 
Surat or Bharoch. 

(8) From Cambay the travellers went to 
Kawi (or Kiwai), o place on a tidal estuary be- 
longing to the pagan Rai Jalansi, and from 
Kiwito Kandahir, where the said Rai lived. 
Here they took ship, and after two days arrived at 


the island of Bairam. They landed on this 
island, which had been ocenpied, but was deserted 


since its capture by the Muhammadans. Next 
day they reached the city of Kikah,a large 
place with great bazars, belonging to the pagan 
king Dunkdl. 

Here we need have no difficulties. Kawi 
ig _Konwai, on the south of the Mihi estuary; 
Kandahdr is Gandar, onthe Baroda River,which 
appears asa port of commerce in De Barros and 
in Barbosa ; its chiefwas probably one of the Jidla 
Rajputa (Jhdlabanei), Bairam is Piram Island, 
the Baiones of the Periplus, the site of a fortress 
which had been recently taken by the troops of 
Muhammad Toghlak.§ K ikah is the port of 
Ghogho, belonging to the Gohil Raja,“ Lord of Gogo 
and Piram," 

(9) Sailing from Ghogho, in three days’ run 
they reach Sinddbar. This was an island on 
which were 34 villages, and which was embraced by 
the waters of an estuary, which were fresh at ebb- 
tide but salt at flood. There were two cities on it ; 
one the old Hindu city, the other built by the Mu- 
hammadans. The voyagers sailed close by this 


island, and anchored under another small island 


near the mainland where there was o temple, a 
grove, and a tank of water. Ibn Batuta had a sin- 
gular rencontre with a Jogi whom he found leaning 
against the wall of the temple. 
Sinddbr is mentioned by several other writ- 
ers ¢.g. Maéidi, by Edrisi, by Rashid-nd-din, and 
by Abulfeda. The latter, and perhaps aluo Edrisi, 
confounds it with Sindin (Sanjdn), between Surat 
and Bombay. But at the same time the data 
quoted by Abulfedashow that it waa throedays (sail 
no doubt) south: of Tdna, and reached (as Ibn 
Batuts tells us) immediately before Honore; whilst 
——— the first of the cities 
to Gwalior from ATi air. 
‘aron.on the Bindh, 
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the eonet ob Malahat aa you come from the 
north.* 

It is evident from [bn Batota’s account that 
Sindébar was « populous delta island, and the 
only such in the required position ia Goa. I can- 
not trace the name Sinddbar ft in any modern 
map, or in any of the old Portuguese accounts 
accessible to me. Bat the number of villages 
mentioned by‘Ibn Batuta confirms the identifica- 
tion, For De Barros eays the island of Goa, when 
the Moors conquered it, was called Tiguarij, 
‘which is as much as to say Thirty Villages.’t 
Also in the Turkish book of navigation called 
Mohil, by the accomplished admiral Sidi ‘Ali, of 
which Hammer has given o translation in the 
Jour. As. Soc, Beng., we finda section headed “ 24th 
voyage. From (foh’-Sinddbir § to Aden.” The 
trade of Sindab dr with Aden is also mentioned 
by Ibn Batata (IT. 177). 

It is curious that Madddi refers to the sbund- 
ance of crocodiles in the bay of Sindabira; for 
and numbers in the waters of Goa, and alludes to 
a story that they had been introduced there as a 
guard against surprises and the escape of slaves. || 

The island beyond Sind&ibdar where the tra- 
rellers anchored is undoubtedly, from the descrip- 


Soa Anpeaive dthivoddhe sichonngeolnaealiy 
Portuguese, who used to take in wood and water 
there. One would think that not only the grove and 
the tank, bat the Jogi also, had survived through 


| @ century and a half, to witness the arrival of the 


Portuguese! For Gaspar Correa tells us that Da 
wama's ships on their return from Calicut “ went 
and put in at Anjediea, where they enjoyed them- 
selves much: there were good water-springs, and 
there was in the upper part of the island tank 
built with stone, with very good water and much 
wWoul.......there were no inhabitants, only o 
begeasaient whom they call joguedes..,... This man 
lived in this island under a stone grotto, and he 


ate of what was given him from the ships.” ¥ 


When the Portuguese Governor of Bombay 
refosed to make the place over to the Earl of 
Marlborongh, who had come out with o fleet to 
receive the transfer, Sir Abraham Shipman, the 
Governor designate, was left with his troops on the 
coast and three vessels to await new orders. They 
selected Anjediva to pass the monsoon, and the, 
troops were hutted there from April to October 
1674, but they, poor fellows, did not “enjoy them- 
gelves moch,” for in that time they buried above 
200 of their number, * 

(To be continued, 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROYAL CITY HERAT AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 
Translated from the Appendiz to the Rouzat-al-ssafa, by Edward Rehatsek, M.O.B. 


The first place colonized in the land of Kho- 
raisin was Foshanj, which is near the spot 
whereon afterwards the city of Herfit was built. 
Some assert that it wae boilt by Poshank Ebn 
Afrisyib Ebn Nimrod Ebn Kena'n. Foshanj 
was first called the town of Poshank, but as it 
is arule among the Arabs, whenever they use 
foreign words, to change p into fand & into j, so 
that Pdres becomes Fares, and Kurkdn Jurjdn, 
they called the town Foshanj. Other historians 
believe that Foshanj was built by Hoshang the 
Peshdidian; and the builder of Qahaondurz, 
which ia known sas Mesr, was Bukht-al-nasr 
[Nebuchadnersar|, 500 years after whom Herat 
was founded. Agnin, others aay that Qahanduz 
waa built by Kharus, the governor of Shyrvin in 
the time of Minochehr, as appeara from the account 
of Sheykh A’bd-al-ralman Jiimy, who composed 
the ancient history of Herfit; and the said 
Sheykh has made several statements about the 
colonization of Herit :— 

Firstly, that when Jamshyd Ebon Tahumors Ebn 


© Blisot's Hist. 1. 68, + inden: toc Clima, 


Dee. IT. ar a 
§ Bammer a kaceveat, Sus the original spelling 
ian taiee ote dor As. Soc. Beng. V. 464. 


Hoshang began to assert his claims to be the 
Deity, he laid violent hands on the goods of his 
subjects, and the people were very greatly dis- 
tressed. When theseaffaira reachedan extreme, and 
the inhabitants were in fear of their lives, they 
determined to emigrate; they dispersed in all 
directions, and about five thousand familios of 
town and of country people about Qandahiir arrived 
in Kabul; but as that place did not suit them. 
they beat the drum of departure and went to the 
country of Ghur, wher.cé, again, they proceeded to 
the locality where now the Qusbah Ao bah 1s, 
and settled there -— 

Distich :-—Do not attach your heart to friend or land, 

For men are many, sea and lands are broad. 
Haring for some days escaped the calamities of 
the times, they laid their sides on the pillow of 
repose. 

Distich ;—A tree, conld it from place to place migrate, 

Would be distressed by netther ase nor gaw. 

Diszensions, however, broke out in the com- 


munity after some time, which ended in bloodshed. 
le heen ene al 


|| Prairies d'Or, 1. 207; De Barros, of rupra. 
{ Stanley's Translation (Hak. Society), p. 239. 
©. Hamilton's New decownt of the E. Indies, 1. 164. 
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The defeated party was compelled to flee, and at last 
settled ina Widy now known by the name ROd 
Mé&lldn, ina place called Kowastin A’lu- 
wyin, After a while the conquerors ascertained 
the whereabouts of the conquered, and annaally 
came from Aobah, to take away the best part 
of the cattloas a tax. As the fugitives had no 
stronghold, they were at first easily induced to 
comply with these exactions; but when they had 
become well-nigh unbearable, and their own num- 
bers and children had also increased, they eluded 
the tyranny of their foes by means of the stratagem 
of an old woman of their own number. The 
conquered party had a female governor, o de- 
ecendant of Ferydin; she was called Shomahyrah, 
was of agreeable person, manners, address, and 
adorned with the ornaments of learning :— 

A sea of shame, a mine of modesty, 

Hor nature was composed of bashfuloess : 

The solar orb her shadow had not seen, 

The moon beneath her grace had fallen far. 

In fine, Shemshyrah one day convoked o mest- 
ing and addressed it aa followa:—" How long 
shall we endure the disgrace of paying tribute? 
If you will follow my advice, and obey me, I shall 
ing short time elevate you from a mean to an 
honourable position.” The people unanimously 
agreed to obey, and she continued -—* At present 
the best plan is to give them the tribute of four 
years in advance; and as during that time no one 
will come to ask it, we shall have ample leisure 
to build « strong fort." After this determination, 
Shemshyrah indited the following Ictter to the 
chief of the opposite party, whose name was 
Hydtlah :-—* Your officials and tax-gatherers come 
annually to levy the tribute, and take o great deal 


of trouble todo eo; and we on our part are ashamed 


of the smallness of our contributions. 

Your ghost arrived at midnight time, 

My soul I gave, bat was dismayed. 

A poor man most be put to shame 

When, guests untidy times select to come. 
Our proposal ia, that we deliver at once the 
stipulated amount of four years, ond thus spare 
trouble to your officials and shame to our- 
selves.” These tidings greatly rejoiced Hyatlah, 
and he despatched Malak Farhin Ebn Kufin, 
who was a descendant of Hoshang, to levy the 
tribute. As soon as it had been received in the 
treasury of Hyfitlah, and Shemshyrah had been 
delivered of the trouble of paying it, at a propitious 


hour and a Isudable season sho laid the foundation | 


of the Qi'lah Shemshyrin, to the north of He rAt. 
They constructed very strong ramparts and breast: 
works and built the Sheb-Abkir wall, which was 
three farsangs long, inserting an iron gate at 
each farsang and appointing two men to watch 
it. When the appointed time had elapsed 





the officials of HyAtlah made their appearance to 
ask for the tribute, but returned disappointed 


on beholding the strong fort of Shemshyriln, and 


reported to Hydtlah what they had seen; all his 
efforts to obtain tribute now became abortive, so 
that he ceased to send persons to collect it. 
Meanwhile the people of the fort of Shemshy- 
rin, which ia in our times called Shemyrin, lived 
init for a long time happily and comfortably ; 
but during the reign of Mennchehr, when their 
children and descendants had become very nume- 
rous, they went to Kharnds, under whose sway 
they lived, and represented to him that as their 
fort had become too small, he ought to send o 
petition to the Shahanshdh to obtain permission 
forthem to build another fort, King Kharntis 
complied, and having obtained n favourable reply 
from Menuchehr, he opened his treasury, and 
having disbursed immense sums to masons 
and builders, at o fortunate conjunction of the 
stars and a propitious hour, he laid the founda- 
tion of the town-of Qandifiz; he built ramparts 
like mountains, with magnificent breast-works. 
and four castles around the fort, os well as two 
gates, the one on the north and the other on the 


| south gide, so aa to include the fort of Shemyrin. 


He built the walls thirty gaz broad and fifty high. 
with a deep fosse around them. The building of 
these works occupied nearly twelve years and n 
half until they were completed. During the reign 
of Bahiman Ebn Esfendyfir many persons settled 
in that locality, bat during the lapse of time it 
became too small to hold them; nocordingly the 
inhabitarts of Qandds requested Aghightish. 
who was their governor, to ask permission from 
the reigning Pideshih to build a city larger than 


|} Qandd@az: but they received on answer that no 


funds were on band for the purpose, and that ifthe 


| People wanted a town they were welcome to form 
| itat their own cost. The inhabitants agreed, and 


brought nearly four thousand able workpeople. 
whom sixteen thousand men were ready to aid in 
the labour. They brought astrologers to select 
the propitious hour, who chose the time when tlie 
moon portended good luck and was far from evil 
influences ; 

The natrolabea they poised in their hands, 

Broliavierring to find the destined hour 

Which with the locky time connected is, 

And fit to take the proper altitude. 


They held the astrolabes in their hands, waiting 


| for the coveted degree to make its appearance 


above the eastern horizon, and numerous persons, 
took up bricks and mortar, expecting to receite 
the signal from the astrologers to throw them 
down for the foundations on four sides at the nick 
of time. On that occasion, a woman who possess- 
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eda budin the vicinity was shaking bread, and 
w nimble little boy had taken some of her loaves 
to run away with; she shouted impatiently,— 
“Throw down; the people imagined this to be 
the voice of an astrologer bidding them throw 
down their bricks; accordingly sixteen thousand 
men simultaneously threw down their bricks be- 
fore the propitious moment for laying the foun- 
dations of the city had arrived. Arghighush, 
much dismayed by this confrefempe, immediately 
asked the Astrologers about the present aspect of 


the stars, and received the following answer :— | 


“ As the ascension of the sign Taurus has arrived, 
and its companion Venus is looking at Mars, the 
inhabitants of this city will be jovial, valiant, and 
manly ; their sons will be; from infancy to the end 
of manhood, courageous and quarrelsome, 80 that 
many kings, governors, nobles, and chiefs of the 
period will be elain in this city; and as the second 


sign, which the astrologers call ‘the mansion of | 


property,’ ia Gemini, on that account property 
will not abide in the hands of the citizens :-— 

No wealth abides in hands of fiberal men: 

Nor water in a sieve. 
Astrological indications further inform oa that 
the inhabitants of this noble region will be hos- 
putable, cherishing the poor, and of a ‘kind disposi- 


tion, This prosperous region will become the — 
uluxle of hermits, pious men, sainta, the refuge of | 


needy persons, the resort of men of business anil 
of strangers. On sccount of the sweetness of ite 
water, the pleasantness of the temperature, and 
the spaciousness of this locality, all travellers who 
pass through it will so improve in health that 
they will prolong their stay, and all who meditate 
the destruction of this blessed region, and the rain 
of the inhabitants thereof, will find their own 
prosperity changed into misfortune, and will in 

tlismay hasten from the broad surface of comfort 
' inte the corner of misery.” 


King Aghighush, greatly consoled by the above — 


words, ordered the people to set about the work 
with all their might ; accordingly sixteen thousand 
inen engaged therein doring cight years, until 
they had raised the walls, and after that they 
rested four years, eo as to give all the buildings 
time to settle completely. After that, they again 
worked eight yeard till everything wae finished. 
‘The extent of the city amounted to one thousand 


Jory, the height of the ramparts was forty-five | 


gaz, and the thickness of the walls ten gas, 
‘These fortifications were built during the time of 
Jesus, and as the Pideshih profeased tho Chris- 
tian religion, he ordered a crosa to be erected on 


another wall, and the space left between the two, | 


amounted bi tah ga and a very deep fosse was 
made. When the town was finished, it waa un- 
paralleled in beauty, and it appears that the poct 
alluded to it in the distich :— 
The eye bad never seen, nor ear had heard. 
A place more beautiful than this abode. 

Chroniclers give also another account of the 
colonization of Herdt, to the effect that the spot 
whereon Qahaonduz was built used to be 
formerly a watering-place through which travellers 
passed, and where wild beasts had their lairs; here 
the caravans which arrived from Dereh-du-Beri- 
derin made a halt in the Nakhchirestin (abode of 
wild beasts), as there was no inhabited spot in the 
district of Her&t except Aobah, the people of 
which place fought with each other; and the 
beaten party emigrated and took refage in Kod - 
shan, as has already been narrated. A few years 
afterwards, they moved to Dereh-du-Beriderdin 
(the Hollow of the Two Brothers), whence they used 
to sally forth to meet any caravan arriving, for 
purposes of barter and trade in food and clothing. 





| When their puombers had greatly increased, they 


sentaman to Homdy, the daughter of Bahman 
Ebn Espendyér, who was also called Shemyriin, 


with the request to be allowed to build a fort, 


She granted permission on the understanding 
that when the fort was completed it should In 
called after her name. Accordingly they com- 
menced the work and continued it during twelve 
years. After a few years more Dird Ebn Dard laul 
the foundations ofthe city of He rAt ; but the rmm- 
parts were not yet completed when Dari was killed 
inn battle with Eskandar (Alexander the Great), 
who afterwards continued the building of Her At . 
When Ashak Ebn Dird, of the Ashkanian dynasty , 
began to reign, he covered up the bastions 
Eskandar had built, and constracted on the top of 
every one of them another tower, so that Eskan- 
dar’s edifices fell into oblivion: he also built 
rates. 

Another scoount is, that the firat place colon- 
ized in Khorfain after the delage of Noh was the 
fort of Shemyrién. Tho daughter of Szochik, 
whose name was Hor dt, first of all colonized the 
district of Ao bah, and then commenced to build 
Herdt. Jowghan, a descendant of Paradyn Sya- 
wash, colonized the region of Hadghys, which ri a 
handsome fort with fields and meadows around, 
containing numberless brooks and rivulet : 

No one ever in this world mw a place 

Another statement ia that when Eskandar had 
overcome and put DAri out of the way, be marched 
farther, and when he arrived in the vicinity of 
Herit, there was noother inhabited place near it 
except Qanduz; the people here shouted their 
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lamentations to heaven on account of their suffer- 
ings from the Turks, and were in a very depress- 
ed and miserable state. For this reason Eskandar 
determined to build a city to shelter the inhabit- 
ants from the assaults of their enemies: accord. 
ingly he ordered Herdt to be founded, but 
when the people of Qanduz were apprised of 
the intention of Eskandar, they hastened to his 
court, and stated that they would not agree to 
the building of the town, nor give him any 
aid in the matter. The author believes, how- 
ever, thut this tradition is probably untrue, since 
Eskandar wished only todo good to the inhn- 
bitants of Qanduz, and that therefore their 


obstinacy and refusal would have been quite out 


of place, In short, Eskandar was displeased with 
the sentiments of the people of Qanduz, and 
prolonged his stay in Khordsan till hereceived 
@ letter from his mother, who recalled him to 
Greece; but he replied:—“My intention is to 
build city in Khordsan, but the inhabitants 
of these parts are unwilling to comply. They do 
not wish mo to build the town of Herdt, nor do 
they intend to give me any help, and if I compel 
them by force and violence to comply, the good 
fame T enjoy in the world will be changed for the 
worse. Accordingly I crave your best advice in 
this matter.” His mother answered —" Send mo 
some of the soil of that country, that I may judge 
of the state of the inhabitants from it.” Eskan- 
dar despatched a sack full of earth to his mother, 
and when she examined it, she found some por- 
tions of it hard and some soft. 
snl tobe spread out and to be covered with a 
carpeting: then she convoked the Greek nobles, 
made them take their seats on it, and explained 
Eskandar’s intention to build the city of HerAt- 
Some replied :—“'To build a town in that country 
would be like throwing mad-bricks into water ;" 
whilst others approved of the plan. The mother 
of Eskandar continued:—“ To-day you may go; 
but come back to-morrow, that we may again 
discuss the matter.” Next day, when the Greek 
magnates entored the audience-hall of the mother 
of Eskandar, she made them sit down on the same 
the whole assembly was unanimous and said -— 
“The intention of the Pidesh&b is proper, and 
the founding of such a city will increase his 
honour and good name.” Accordingly the mother 
of Eskandar wrote him a letter to the following 
purport :—" From that soil I elicited the infor- 
mation that the inhabitants of that country are 
ofa fickle mind and of a perverse temper. You 
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She ordered this | 


|) asked me:— What art thou sbout? " 
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the letter he waa pleased, and began very dili- 
gently to build the city of Herdt. It ia related 


that when one day the masons and architects 
were busily employed in the construction of the 
Khieh gateway, and Eskandar happened to be pre- 
sent, all of a sodden a courier arrived Greece 
with o letter from his mother. Eskandar ex- 
claimed :—“ My mother has sent mea dry (khushk'] 
letter!" and from that day the gate was called by 
this name; but the word has, from being much used, 
become Hhtish, 

Another account is, that the ramparts of 
Herat were built by three men :-—Syawush Ebn 
Kaykiwus, the interior wall by Dirk Ebn Darn 
[the third name is omitted), Another statement 
ig made in the History of Sayfy Haruwy, in which 
he states that Mullin Nasser-al-dyn said to 


| him :—* I found in the Tuirykh of Khordsdn, that 


an inspired prophet, by the teaching of Gabriel, 
founded the city of He riit. Another account ap- 
pears from the following quotation :— 

Lobraap has laid foondations of the town: 

There is a tradition of Abul-hasan Safawiny, 
according to which his Lordship the prophet 
(Blessing, 4c.) said:—“The Almighty (whose 
name be praised and exalted!) has a town in Kho- 
rigin, called Herit, built by Khiszar, Alyiie, 
and Deul-Qarnyn, upon which they called down 
the blessings of God." There is a tradition that 
Abu-Muteaffar (Mercy, &ec.) said:—“ I waa one 
day sitting on the rampart of Herdt medi- 
tating about ancient times, when all of a sudden 
Khiszar [the prophet] made his and. 
I re- 
plied:—“I am thinking about the great age of 
this noble rampart.” He continued -—* 0 Muham- 
mad, I recollect the timo when this country was 
becoming cultivated, and turned into a civilized 


town, as thou ot present beholdest it,” There 


is also a tradition derived from his Lordahip 
Khiszar that Herit was a large sea, and that 
on the spot where at presont the great thorough- 
fare (chdr sou) is situated, several persons used 
merged :— 


Hemistich: Each land has its particular attribute. 
It is not concealed from the world-adorni 
minds of travellers in the paths of divine grace 
that the country of Herat (may God the Most 
from ancient times, and «till always is, the reai- 
dence of great Sheykbs, the abode of the grandees 
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of Islim, the habitation of learned Ulemmas, the 
asylum of noble Sayyids, a place of recreation for 
persons of all nations, and the envy ofall the 
countries of the world. The verse :—“ Enter yo 
therein in peace and security” [Qordn, xv. 46], 
of equaleth the extent of heaven" [ibid. Ivii. 
29) has been revealed with reference to Her it; 


fountains of Paradise, and its exhilarating climate 
imparts new life :— 

As limpid Salsabyl ite water is; 

Tta space extends na far as Paradise; 

The clime, like Khissar's water, -Masyh's breath : 

Tia air, life-giving ; water, glad 

The azure vault is put to shame by the altitude 

of ita towers, and Khavarnaqg with Sydr [two 
famous Arab castles] are of no account when com- 
pared with its edifices : 

Not high the dome of heaven to its kiosks : 

Not fine the park of Eden with it compared.® 





The present town-wall on the south side of She- 


mynin and Qanddz, both of which it surrounds, and 
which waa much renovated by the King Mua‘z-al- 
dyn Husayn, is so spacious, that a diameter drawn 
from the bridge across the river Anjyl to the 
gateway of ey Hazm, passes over the Khay- 

bah bridge and stretches nearly one fursakh 
in length. This wall, the world-conquering Lord 


of the two fortunate conjunctions, Amyr Tymir | 


Gorkin (may God shed streams. of pardon over 
him !), destroyed when he took Herit, because 
it would have been very difficult to guard it, At 
present the town-wall of Herat is double, there 
being between the two an interval of ten gaz; it 
has, moreover, one hundred and forty-nine towers, 
and the periphery of it amounts to seven thousand 
and three hundred feet; the extent of this place 
ia from the spot of “ the twelve kings” os for as 
Firuribdd, and from the “Khosh road" to the 
citadel, one thousand nine hundred by one thou- 
sand nine hundred feet; the fosse was nearly 
twenty cubits deep, but as it has mot been cleaned 
out for a long time, it is somewhat less now. The 
exceed the limits of enumeration; it ia situated 


fort of Ekhtyir-al-dyn is sitaated within the city. 


The town iteelf contains only a rivulet and but 
few gardens ; but the environs from the locality of 
the washermen up to Mount Muokhtir and to 
Chashmahi-Mihyfin [Fish-Spring], and moreover 





This joy of the earth, by nature irrigated, 
Bears of the palm from the gardens above. 
Traly these cultivated fields may be 

“A model of Eden‘s paradise. 

The interval between Dereh-du-Beriderin and 
the Millin bridge, about two farsakhs long, is a 
very pleasing landscape studded with country- 
houses contiguous to each other; in fact the whole 


the purity and tness of its water rivals the | T°##0% from the just-mentioned Dereh to Mount 


Eskjah, which is four farsakhs long, and from 
Aobah to Kosuyah, which extends to thirty far- 


| sakhs, is full of cultivated fields, buildings, and vil- 


lages, all of which are in an extremely flourishing 
condition. 

Some of the attractions of this district are the 
places of worship, and of pilgrimage, ond tombs, 
situated in pleasant epota ; and its dependencies are 
nine in number :—Ist, Tadrin and Tunyiin; 2nd, 
Qauriin and Bashin; 3rd, Kayrin; 4th, Saqr; ith 
Khoyibiin; 6th, Kedird; 7th, Zanjbyl; Sth, Olen- 
jan; 9th, Ardvin and Tyzin; bat the place, 
the like of which for pleasantness of temperature 
cannot be found in the inhabited world, is Khayé- 
ban-i-Heriit, which is a spot agreeable as paradise, 
and which, moreover, contains several places of 
pilgrimage and tombs of saints, sheykhs, and 
learned men. It was even in pre-Islimitic times a 
locality of great blessings, resorted to by the rich 
and the poor, by residents and by truvellers, 
ae a popular place of worship and of festi- 
vitices, In ancient times it was called Koy Kho- 
diygin, and a shih is in the Persian tongue 





| called Khoddygdn. One of the many great-places 


of pilgrimage situated there, is the one dedicated 
to that radistor of lights, that perfect critic, and 
excellent authority, the Emiim of genii and of men, 
who has reached the gardens of the sanctuary, 
Fahr-al-Dyn-wa-al-Millet [boast of the Faith and 
Keligion] O'mar Razy (May God favour him with 
pardon '), who by his high attainments bore away 
the palm of precedence in theoretical and tradi. 
tional sciences from all the savants of these 
latter times, and who was unequalled as a rhetori- 
cian in this world. 


arrived at the mention of the Emfim of nations, 


and the guide of the peoples of the world, an 
anecdote presents itself to the mind with reference 
thy pmeeO las: egrelgrralce nc Jom 
reign of Muhammad Ebn Aly the Eamiyly, who 

was governor of the fort of ROdbér, of Quhas- 
tin, and of other localities, and who professed, with 
doctrines of Islim; the Emim Fabr-al-dyn dwelt 
at Ry and was giving lectures there; but envious 


© Here it was necessary to make some omissions about the climate and beauty of Herat, oa account of the exuberant 


tautology of the suthor. 
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persons, having “on their necks a cord of twiated 


tibres of the palm-tree” [Qordn, cxi, 5], calum- 
nisted him and said:—* The Emim is an Eamdyly 
and an infidel;" and when he heard of this mat- 
ter, he felt so distressed and aggrieved at the 
insinuation, that he mounted the pulpit and reviled 
the EsmAyly sect. Muhammad Ebn Aly, on being 
apprised of this circumstance, could not find it in 
his heart to destroy the Emim,as he stood alone, 
and excelled all other men in various attainments 
and excellent qualities ; but he was determined so 
to frighten his lordship that he should never 
again open his lips to disparage or curse the 
“amilylys. Accordingly he despatched a Fediy 
"wolonteer | from the Qela’h-al-Mout [Fortof Death] 
to Ry, who enrolled himself among the disciples 
of the Emim, became a very diligent student, and 
waited for an opportunity to execute the command 
a chance; but after he had sojourned seven months 
in Ry, he perceived the servant of the Emim 
leaving the house, and asking him whether any one 
was with the Mulawy, he received the answer 
that no one was there. Then the Pediy asked 
about his errand, and he stated that he was going 
to the biziir to bring food for the Emim. Hereon 
the Fediy told him, that as be had a few difficult 
questions to propose to his lordship, the servant 
need be in no great hurry to return. The latter 
agreed, the Fediy entered the house, locked the 
door, threw the Emim on his back, and sat down 
to be 80, but nevertheless exclaimed :—“ © man, 
what wantest thou?” The Fediy replied :-—“ My 
intention is to rip thea open; with this dirk, from 
the navel to the breast.” The Emm asked :— 
“For what reason?™ The Fediy continued -— 
“Thou hast cursed the Mullini [our master) and 
hast spoken improper things about him.” [Tho 
Eamiiylys call their Pideshih by the name of 
Mullini.] The Emiim said:—“I have repented, 
and shall henceforth not use any expression of 
that sor};” then he swore an oath to that 
effect, and on being asked to explain it, he did so, 
Hereon the Fediy got up from his breast, and 
sitting down on the ground, ‘said:—“I have not 
been commissioned to kill you, else your excuse 
would have been of no avail. I inform you that 
our Mallind sends you his good wishes and ealnta- 
tion, and says that we'are under no apprehensions 
whatever about the silly assertions of fools and 
vulgar persons, concerning whom the blessed 
verse has been revealed, “ These are like the brute 
beasts, nay, they go more astray” [Qordn, yi, 
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178]; but what learned and virtuous men like 
you say, gets imprinted upon the minds of the 
noble and the ignoble like signs carved on stones; 
insulting us, and if your noble disposition be so 
inclined, you are welcome to pay us a visit in the 
fort, and to adorn that locality with your exalted 
presence.” The Emim replied :—*“I do not feel 
disposed to go to the fort, and to do so at the 
Fediy was aware that the Eodim would remain 
immoveable in his place like the pole, he took out 


| the sum of three hundred and sixty dinira of red 


gold, placed them before him and said:—“'This is 
your stipend for one year, and after the expiration 
of that time the like sum will again be paid to you, 
which you are to consider aa a permanent subsidy. 
of Yaman] at my lodgings, which the MullAnd has 
sent a8 a present to you, and which you will also 
receive.” After these words ha bowed low and 
took his departure. The Emm had been, when 
in the habit of saying:—“The KhilliM are un- 
believers, may God curse them and abase them!" . 


after this event, however, he said :-—" The Khillifa 


are the Esmdylys.” Some time afterwards, one of 
the disciples said to his lordship—“Yon used 
to curse the Esmilylys, but youdo so no more! 
What is tho reason?" He replied —“TI cannot 
curse them, because they have a decisive argu- 
ment.” It is stated that the EmAim obtained 
extraordinary wealth from the Esméylys; but God 
knows best the trun state of the case. 

The description of Horit terminates with the 
praises of the Amyr Aly Shyr, the patron of the 
author. It is mostly poetical, extremely lauda- 
tory and tautological, so that it will be best to 


terminate this sccount with « brief mention only of 
the various edifices built by this Amyr. Tho chief 


building is the Cathedral-mosque which is very 
with paintings from the floor to the roof; the next 


ia a large hospital where the inhabitants and 


strangera receive medical treatment: it is con- 
nected with a school where the healing art is 
tanght. Opposite to this is a large college chiefly 
a large number of resident students. Laatly, 
the Amyr's palace, which is said to be very 


_ splendid, and also to contain a school where mMAny 


learned professors are supported, with their dis. 
ciples. All these edifices are situated within 
itgelf. 
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MISCELLANEA AND 


RELIEF WORKS IN BENGAL. 

The relief works which have been commenced 
in the afflicted districts of Bengal, to give employ- 
ment to the people, consist principally in the 
construction of new roads, or the repairs of old 
ones. It is curious to observe how, when the 
new roada are being marked out, there occur, here 
afew hundred yards of embankment, there the 
remains of oa bridge, built of stones whereon the 
carven gods indicate the Hindoo temples from 
which they were taken, to span channels long 
since deserted by the stream. These are the re- 
maing of the ancient works of the Mohamadan 
rulers of the country, and are known to the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring villages to this day 

as “the Nawib's Koad,” or “the Road of Hosen,” 


sibsuteg theb Hnscs Bhbh who vail Beneat’ sa | 


the beginning of the sixteenth century, and whose 
name survives still in the memory of the people. 


Jt msey be that Hosen Shih, an onterprising | 


military leader, repaired the lines of communica- 
tion existing between his several posts, and 
perhaps formed other new ones; but many of the 
roads are certainly as old as the days of Hisam- 


of the firat century of Mohamadan dominion, and 
may possibly have been only restored by him on 

Where the policy of the rulers, or the con- 
renience of the people, needed ronda seven hundred 
years ago, it is on the selfsame lines that it is 
reaolved to make roads now, and this seers to 
show how little the physical formation of the 
country, or the distribution of the people, has 
altered in the interval. And yet there have been 
shanges. Debkot, the firat Mohamadan capital, 
in Dinajepoor, is & centre from which half a dozen 
roads radiated, communicating with the post of 
Ghoraghis to the east, that of Tajpoor to the west, 
with the ancient city of our on the south, and 
with other points which sre uncertain. It was 
probably on the frontier of Islim, menacing an 
enomy tothe north. There are now in the neighbour- 
hood a police station, and a few marta, of no great 
it an important centre. A road passing thoough it 
from Dinajepooron the northalong the Poornabhoba 
river is the line most wanted; then & road to 
Rijehahye road, anil wit sls: ant on the 
Atrayee; and snother westward with the Tangon 
and the road from | to Maldoh, and for 
each of them an old line may be followed. 

The road from Dinajepoor to Purneah is non- 
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well-nigh forgotten Tajpoor, once.the scene cf 
more than éne battle between the imperial troops 
and the revolted soldiery under the Kakshals; the 
site of a European judgeship for the first twenty 
years that the English held the Dewnanee, and a 
military post for some yeara later, Here roads are 
being made, one along the Nagor, where a high 
embankment still marks out the Nawabee Rasta, 
to the capital city Poroowa, and the others still 
along the line which has ever led travellers east. 
ward from the banks of the Kosee toward the 
Brahmapootra. Anold man says that the last 
time the road was touched was in the year when 
the new jail at Tajpoor was built—an event the 
family may have had reason to remember; that 
it waa then repaired os o famine work. As the 
Judgeship of Tajpoor was abolished in 1785, the 
reference is probably to the famine of 1770. We 
know from the Minhej-weSiray that travellers 
from the north-west came across the hoseo towards 
Debkot, and from the lowness of the country 
further south, and its lisbility to inundation, it is 
probable that the road crossed the Nagor no 


| farther south than Tajpoor. 
ud-din, one of the rulers of Bengal before the close | 


The roads eastward towards Ghoraghit gener- 
ally terminate abruptly near tho Atrayee, indi- 


eating perhaps changes in the course of that river 


which have obliterated the work of man, bat care- 
fal search might still find remains of the Moham- 
adan roads. Ghoraghit was always on important 
post. When the Korotoys was in all probability 
a much larger river than it ia now, Ghoraghit was 
the position that commanded the passage by. 


which travellera left the Mohamadan dominions 


for the independent country called sometimes 
of the Koch, and now Rungpoor. Its remains 
show it to have been a considerable place, even if 
we did not know it from the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 
and other works. It is frequently mentioned in 
all notices of military operations in that part of 
the country. 

Our object in making these notes in an arch». 
ological publication, is the knowledge that where- 
ever Mohamadan lines of road ovxist, there are 
found remains of military positions, of mosques, 
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Hemtabad, Ghoraghat, and Tajpoor, and probably 
at other points on the old lines of road, Reliaf 
works may be carried on none the worse if a few 
minutes of leisure are devoted to rubbing off an 
the jungle; and we hope that these lines may 
attract the attention of some whoso work during 
this famine year takes them into the interesting 


field of research we have indicated. 
E, Vesey WesTMacort, 


glet Feb. 1874. 









‘THE LANJADIBBA OR MOUND AT BHATTI. 
PROL, REPALLI TALUQA. 
Of one of the curious mounds in the Krishnd 
District noticed by the late Mr. Boswell (Ind. And. 
vol I. p. 153), Mr. W. E. Norris, C-E., Assistant 
Engineer, sends the accompanying sketch with two 
letters, of which the following is the substance. 
Asin #0 many other cases, “a great part of it” 
has been demolished for road metal. 

The mound at Bhatt:prol, commonly known as 
Lanjidibba, is a relic about which such informa- 
tion as is obtainable has been given by the late 
Mr. Boswell. It stands on a small piece of high 
ground outside the village of Bhattiprol, two miles 
to the west of Vellatur on the Krishni, and is 
built entirely of large bricks made of clay and 
straw roughly mixed and well burnt. The dimen- 
sions of these are about 1 foot 6 inches by 2 feet. 
The height of the present remains is about 14 feet 
in the highest place, and, owing to a great 
the shape is very irregular, as may be seen 
from the sketch. In area it may be said to con- 
tain about 1,700 square yards, and it was, I think, 
originally of a circular form, judging from the 
shape of some of the bricks which have been found 
in it. On the top of the mound and in the centre 
of it is a circular hole 9 inches in diameter, which 

No earthen bank exists around the “ Lanji- 
dibba,” except that formed by the dust and refuse 

The whole structure is one solid masa of brick- 
work built up in regular courses six inches in depth. 

The mound seems to have béen originally of 
the form of w cone with side-slopes of one hori- 


xontal to two vertical. I was not able, during the | 


short time of my visit, to make any extensive exca- 
vations to find out any part of the slopes which 
had not been damaged, but from measurements of 


several courses of brickwork I am satisfied that | 


the slope was one totwo. If T am right as to this, 
avd as the diameter of the frustum at present 





existing at a height of 18 feet from the base is 48 
feet, the height of the original structure would 
be 48+18, or 66 feet, 

The entire work seems to have been carefully 


| put together, and all the bricks specially moulded 


to suit the slope. In the first horizontal ring 
surrounding the hole there are eight bricks, as 
shown in sketch (Fig. 4), in width one foot, and 
depth six inches. The joints are all of mud, and 
are, ag a rule, about an inch or more thick. 





THE RAMAYANA OLDER THAN PATANJALL 

Sm—In my tractateon the 4 m Ayana inreply 
to Profeasor Weber, published about the beginning 
of last year, I stated that the evidence which I bad 


been able to find in the Great Commentary of 
| Patanjeli having a bearing upon the question 


of the antiquity of the RA maiyana was of a very 
meagre character. I am now, however, in a 
Position to refer to one passage in the Mahdbhd- 
thya which appears to me to finally settle the 
question. In commenting on Panini III, 1. 67, 
Patanjali cites the following line (p. 43, Ba- 
niras ed.) :— 
| Ct aerate prsraret jy 

Now this line occurs in Vdlniki’s Rdmdyana, 
whence it would seem to be quoted by Patan. 
jali. It may ‘be seen at chapter 128 of the 
Yuddhakduda of the Ram &iyanse in the Bombay 
edition (p. 238). In Gorresio's edition, too, the 
verse is tobe found at chapter 110 of the aame- 
kinda (vol. V. p. 566). In the Adhydima Rdmd- 
yana also, the same verse occurs in the samo 
context. It forms part of stanza 64 ofthe four- 
teenth sarga of the Yuddhaktuda, 

It is only fair to add that I am indebted to my 
Elphinstone High School, for showing me the place 
where the verse occurs in the Adhydima Rdmd- 
yana, With the knowledge thus obtained from 
him, it was of course easy for me to find the verse 
in Vilmiki’s works. It may be worth adding that 
the same verse is quoted in the Kuvalayd 
(see p. 197, Bomb. lith, ed.), and the knowledge of 
ite occurrence there also I owe to Mr. Mahddeva 
Shistri. 

I think that this passage must be taken to ea. 
tablish beyond the reach of controversy ss siiontae 
in time of Vdlinflsi's Rdmdyana over Patan- 
jali’s Mahdbhdshya. ‘That there may have been 
additions and alterations in it is not denied ; but of 
tho existence of the main portion of the work we 
have now,I think, the strongest possible guarantee, 

Kasmxatu Trmmax Tetaxc. 

Bombay, lst March 1874. 


SKETCH OF LANJADIBBA 


AT BHATTIPROL. 
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PRESIDENCY. 
BY THE REV. CH. EGBERT KENNET, VEPERY, MADRAS. 


pai arsie of Vishnuare designated 
Vaishnavas, but this name comprises 
a great variety of sects, who while assigning to 
Vishnu a supremacy over the other gods of 
the religious and other practices founded on the 


by the late Professor Wilson in his Sketch of 
the Religious Sects of the Hindus, relate mostly 


to the Vaishnavas of Northern India. But | 


in this Presidency the Vaishnavas are 
divided into two great parties, known as the 
Vadakalaiand Tenkalai, orthe Northern 
learning and the Southern learning or dostrine. 


This division of the Vaishnavas is said 
to have been occasioned mainly through Vedanta 


Tesikar, a Brahman of Conjeveram, who is re- 
ported to have lived about six hundred years ago, 
and Inid claim to a divine commission to re- 
form the customs of Southern Brihmans, and to 
restore the old Northern rules and traditions, 
While both the sects acknowledge the Saiis- 
Kerit books to be authoritative, the Vadakalai 
uses them toa greater extent than the Ten- 
kalai. The former also aor setapse < 
knowledges the female energy a8 well os t 
male, though not in the gross and sensual form 
in which it is worshipped among the Saivas, but 
as being the feminine aspect of deity, and repre- 
dence; while the T en kalai excludes its agency 
in general, and, inconsistently enough, allows it 
co-operation in the final salvation of a human 
the two schools is that relating to human salva- 
tion itself, and is a reproduction in Indian 
minds of the Enropean controversy between 
Calvinists and Arminians. For the adherents 
of the Vadakalai strongly insist on the con- 
tion, whereas those of the Tenkalai maintain 
what is called the monkey-argument, the markala 














grasps its mother to be conveyed to safety, and 
represents the hold of the soul on God. The 
lntter use the cat-argument, the midrjdla nydya, 
which is expressive of the hold of God on the 
soul; for the kitten is helpless until the mother- 


. | cat seizes it nolexns volens and secures it from 
nature of their belief, and im their use of the | 


danger. No two analogies can better illustrate 
the difference of opinion between the Calvinists 
and Arminians of Christian Europe: and the 
very existence of the facta suggesting the ana- 
logies may be suggestive of the possible har- 
mony of difficulties inreligion, according to some 
secret law unknown to us, when the same or 
similar ones are found to exist in nature, if 
both religion and nature own one and the same 
Author. 

It may be interesting to notice here how 
abstruse polemical arguments filter down and 
enter into the common life of the people of a 
country. For the late Major M. W. Carr, who 
was an unobtrusive but highly accomplished 
Oriental scholar, inserts in his large collection 
of Telngu and Sanskrit Proverbs the two follow- 
ing :— 

No. 34. The monkey and its cub. 

As the onb clings to its mother, so man secks 
divine aid, and clings to hia God. The doctrine 
of the Vadakalais. 

No. 313. Like the cat and her kitten. 

The stronger carrying and protecting the 
weaker; used to illustrate the free grace of God. 
The doctrine of the Ten kalais.—pp. 442, 44. 

Leaving the speculative differences between 
these two sects, I have now to mention the 
practical one which divides them, and which 
has been, and c@ntinues to be, the principal cause 
of the fierce contentions and long-drawn law- 
suits between them. And this relates to the 
exact mode of making the sectarian mark on 
the forehead. While both sects wear a represen- 
tation of Vishnu’'s trident, composed of red or 
yellow for the middle line or prong of the tri- 
dentsand of white earth called nama for those 
on each side, the followers of the Vadakalai 
draw the middle line only down to the bridge 
of the nose, bat those of the Ten kalai draw 
it over the bridges little way down the nose 


‘itself.* Each party maintain that their mode of 
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making the mark® is the right one, and the only 
means of effecting a settlement of the dispute 
is to ascertain how the idol itself is marked, 


whether as favouring the Vadakalai or | 


Tenkalai. But this has been found hitherto 
impossible, I am told, forinstance at Conjeveram 
itself, the head-quarters of these disputes, owing 
to the unreliable and contradictory character of 
the evidence produced in the courts. 

I will add no more now but a brief notice of 
the existing literature relating to the differences 
of these. two sects, and for this purpose will 
note only the books mentioned in Dr. Mur- 
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doch’s Classified Catalogue of printed Tamil 
books, as being sufficient for ordinary investiga- 


| fon. 


Sri mat Tenndsariyar Prapdeam is an 18mo 
of 127 pages, composed by Appiva Mutaliyar, 
on the Tenk alai side, giving an account of a 

Tenndsariya Prapdva Kandenain is a reply to 
it, by Virarikava Asiiri, on the part of the 
Vadakalai sect. 

And, Satsampratiya Tipikei, by the writer of 
the first-named treatise, is a rejoinder to the 
work last named. 


NOTES ON CASTES IN THE DEKHAN. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. 6.8. 
(Continued from srage 77.) 


C.—NMilitary and Oultieating Races. 

1. I shall begin with the Marithia, as 
the most important, and because reference will 
have to be made to them in treating of the other 
castes coming under this head. The Mari- 
this are so numerous and so widely spread 
that they show great variety not only of appear- 
ance and language, but even of caste observance ; 
but they all acknowledge each other as caste- 
fellows, and this unity and sympathy must_have 
contributed greatly to their success as a nation. 

The great Jdghiraddrs, and the Ménakari fa- 
milies—that is, those who unite the profession 
of arms with hereditary office and landed estate 
(waten)—claim to be pure Ks hatriyas, and 
allow no superiority to the proudest races of 
Rajasthin. The royal Bhonsles, forinstance, 


claim descent from the noblest race in India— | 


the Sisodias of Chittir and Udaypur; and 
the Powiars, better known in Mahirishitra 
by their local surname of Nimbalkar, con- 
sider themselves to be of as pure descent from 
the sacred fire of Mount Abi os their name. 
sakes the Powdr or Pramara Rajpits. The 
Ghidgés, Sirkés, JAadhavardos, 
and several other families assert their Ks ha- 
triya descent as plainly, and their claims are 
borne out by the distinguished appearance and 
bearing of many of their members, with which 
indeed they unite in most cases a shrewd 
common-sense sufficiently alien to the Rajpiit 


character. During the visit of Sindid to Puna | 


in 1871, T asked the confidential Divin of one 
of the noblest Marathi Sirdirs whether his 
~ © Seep. 186, 





taster was coming to the Darbir held in the 
guest's honour, The old gentleman drew him- 
self up in an instant. “He will come,” he 
said, “to any Darbiir which the Sirkir may 
hold on its own account; but he will not meet 
Sindia in any way that implies inferiority, 
What were the Sindiiis but rebellions servants 





ofthe Peshwi? My master's house has been 


since the beginning of things,” Most Mara- 

this inthe military or civi) service of Goy- 
ernment call themselves Kshatriyas, wear- 
observances; bat while, on the one hand, they 
claim equality with the best; on the other, they 
allow the caste fellowship of the cultivators, who. 
treat the question with indifference ; their notions 
of precedence being confined to getting their bul- 
locks well forward in the annual cattle-parade of 
the Pola festival: caste-punctilio seldom stands 

between o Marithi and his interest, or (to 


do him justice) his duty. Tho inhabitanta of 


the fertile and well-watered valleys which 
nestle among the eastern spurs of the Sihyidri 
range of ghiits are taller and less dark than 
those of the scorching plains that lie further 
down the Bhima and Nira and their tributaries ; 
ance and 
adventure is more strongly developed among 
these latter, bred up to ei struggle for 
existence, and in a country which offers strong 
inducements—to get out of it. 

a. The Hill Kolist of the Ghats claim the 
title of Martha with the more persistence 
that their neighbours deny it to them; and there 

+ Ind. Ant. vol. IT. p. 154. 





Mar, Teta 


aa te a ete that the M a ry awordsmen | 


who laid the foundations of Raja Siviji’s power 
were mostly of this race; but they are certainly 
of a different blood (probably non-Aryan), and 

the dislike for distant service, which they share 
with most Indian hill and forest tribes, pre- 
vented them from having any part in the subse- 
quent extension of the empire, which was ef- 
fected chiefly by the horsemen of the plains. 

bh. The Dhanagars and some other castes 
occasionally affect the style of Marathas; but 
these will not eat or intermarry with them. 

ce. Of the Agrats of the Koikan I know 
little; but they appear to be on terms of equality 
as to bed and hoard with the Marithis of the 
Dekhan, and at any rate do not come within 
the local scope of these notes. 

d. The term Haitkart, which frequently 
occurs in the earlier pages of Grant Duff, signifies 
“one from a distance,” and ia properly applied to 
the inhabitants of MAlwin and neighbouring dis- 
tricts, who leave their own country in search of 
employment, These men are distinguished from 
all other natives of their rank in Western India 
by their comparatively high intelligence and 
education. There is scarcely one in ten that can- 
not read and write. 

After the crops have been got in, large 
numbers of the able-bodied men of the Puna 
district go down to Bombay to work for wages, 
and are known there as Ghatis, which 
term sign'fics ees one from the Ghits, or 
above them, and is applied indifferently to 
men of several castes, mostly Marithiis indeed, 
but many of them Kolis, Dhunagars, 
Matis, &c. Ihave heard a Brahman speak of 
himself as a Ghiti. 

In the Pund district the words K inabi and 
MarithA are synonymous in careless conver- 
sation, because the land is mainly in possession of 
this caste ; but in Solipfirand Khindesh the pre- 


sence of other cultivating races necessitates the | 


use of more accurate language, and therefore in 
the former district they always call themselves 
Marithds; in the latter Dek hanis—being 
mostly immigrants from the Dekhan. No 
Indian race has shown a greater adaptalulity 

ircumstances, or more rendiness to enter 
upon any career where profit or distinction 
is to be earned. They ore not, it is true, 
favourites with the recruiting officn, with 
whom the superior intelligence and hardi- 
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punk the, Midis dots Alcona Re 
his inferior stature and appearance, his indif- 
ference to meatness in dress, and his strong 


\jecekensepiiatiene ear pa arated and, in 


sequence, the showy but stupid Hindustani 
eg Ae more obedient Mahir finds a readier 
welcome in N. 1. regiments, But for police 





anda power of independent action very rare 


with Hindustinis, and a personal prestige 
unattainable by the Mahar, the Maritha is, to 
my mind, better suited than any other race in 
Western India ; and in the Puni Horse there are 
about 80 Minakari Silledirs, who are found, I 
believe, by their own officers, inferior in no 
respect to their other recruits, I have known 
oné or two instances of their steadiness and 
presence of mind, which seem worth record- 
ing. One day 4 large party (including the 
writer) were put to ignominious flight by a 
swarm of bees, sent, public opinion said, by the 
god Bhima Saikar to resist our sacrilegious 
entrance into a Buddhist cave, now held sacred 
to him, in the Min-modi hill near Junnar. 
The approach to this cave was up a wall of rock 
as straight as that of a house, with some rnde 
steps and holes cut in it; and when we had all 
tumbled down this at the risk of our necks, 
nor stopped till we fairly outran the enraged 
insects, my|Mardithi police-orderly was seen 
coming down as quietly as if he was in court, 
with a water-skin in one hand and a small cane 
chair in the other. Heing asked whether he 
was tired of life, he only said that he would 
not leave his‘ master’s kit behind, for gods 


or bees. In another case, two Pathin sawirs, 


quarrelling, drew swords, and the one ran the 
other through the body, then rushed ont 


bloody weapon, and swearing to cut down any 


man who should come near him. He kept the 
whole post at bay tilla Marathi dilledir, half 
his size, availing himself of the picketed troop- 
horses os a means of approach, rushed within 
The Maratha cultivators of the Dekhan 
have taken the whole carrying trade of all ronds 
to carts out of the hands of the 


and they have even competed successfully with 
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on the ghits as yet not opened to wheeled 
traffic. They have begun to push the Kdsirs 
have taken the trade of brass-casting 
into their own hands. They compete with the 
various castes of smiths at the forge; and one 
important branch of that industry, the fabrica- 
tion of sheet-iron buckets, girdle-plates, d&c., 
is, at Pun, mostly carried on by them. They 
farnish most of the masons and bricklayers, 


and many of the stone-cutters; and some have | 


invaded the V Ani's province of grain-dealing 
and usury. Finally, in those branches of Gor- 
ernment employ requiring education, wherever 
intrigue does not bar the way to 
promotion, they are beginning to show very well, 
of peace have improved them much, to judge 
from the character ascribed to them by Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, and Mr. Hockley the author 
of “ Pdndureng Hari." Similar instances of 
amelioration are not wanting in Indian history ; 
e.g. the development of the Gonds, from the 
“gavage and intractable foresters" of 1820, into 
the docile and truthful woodeutters of Captain 
Forsyth and his contemporaries. 

And I think that any one who will take the 
trouble to mak himself well acquainted with the 
Mariaithis, who exercised a wider dominion 
than any other Hind race, will find, that in 
matters within their scope, they are as shrewd 


as the peasantry of any other nation on earth; 


that they serve faithfully those who rule them 
firmly and kindly; and that, if unserupnions, 
cunning, and cruel in external dealings, they are 
governed among themselves by a code of chastity, 
charity, and honesty not much inferioz to that 
of people who think themselves their betters. 
They allow remarriage of widows by pdt, milrat, 
or mohafar,a custom of which it is hard to 
judge between the advantage of the women, 
who get a husband, or part-share in one, and 
the misery of the men, who often get more 
truth often deliberately sold by their parents, 
although this is denied, or disguised under the 
name of marriage expenses, presents, é&c. They 
no spirits, and consume no opium, bhang, or 
narcotic except tobacco. The whole 
population of the town where I write, 
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Niriyangim, once came to ne to protest 
against the establishment of liquor-shop, 


They admitted that spirits were necessary to 


certain people and under certain circumstances, 
especially to cultivators of rice-land; but, they 
said, “ there is no rice-land here; the climate is 
not feverish ; and the shop will only be a temp- 


| tation to people, and a rendezvous of loafers." 


Any teetotaller who may read this will, I hope, 
be pleased to know that the liquor license was 
not granted, and he may also benefit by the 
example of candour and moderation in argument 
shown by Hindu advocates of total abstinence. 
A good deal of quiet humour is sometimes 
shown in their names for common objects ; as in 
that of Pandit Pakshi for a parrot; of Vani for 


| sluggish and loathsome oontipede; of Gaipat 


(lord of the cow) for the blue aloe, which 
alone of all plants forms a hedge impenetrable 
to the Indian cattle; and of Jégi (religious 
beggar) for a fat, lazy, and yenomous snake, 
Their agriculture varies much; but where 
dearth of land compels the oultivator to make the 
most of what he has, much skill and industry are 
shown, especially in the construction of tem. 
kinds or embankments, which both prevent 
the soil from being washed away by the mon- 
so0n rains, and collect what .débris may be 
brought down by the surface-drainage of higher 
lands. In this way good fields are often formed 
and preserved, where without them wonld be 
nothing bat bare rock or “moorum’ ( decomposed 
trap). They understand drill-sowing, a certain 
rotation of the crops, and are nearly indepen- 
dent of fallows. They have little manure to 
use: those who live near enough to the hills 
use rd}, t.e. burnt grass and branches, and those 
of the plains wood-ashes and village refuse 
and litter ; but they do not as yet take kindly to 





Sewage manure. They pay the Dhanagars 


or shepherds, in grain or money, ta fold their 
sheep upon particular fields, and they do a 
deal of irrigation, partly from pérmanent or 
temporary dams, the number of which is neces. 
sarily limited by water-supply; but chiefly 
from wells, which are multiplying very fast, 
and from which the water is raised by the mot, 
or leuthern bucket open at both ends. The 
Persian wheel, universal in the Konkan under 
Been rihes, i hardly known above the 
hits, 
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2. TheRAj ptts® ofthe Dekhan are few in | 


number, and are mostly descended from soldiers 
who accompanted the Muhammadan conquerors. 
A very lively portrait of a family of these 
adventurers ia to be found in Colonel Meadows 
Taylor's description of Pahir Sing and his 
retainers, in the novel of “ Tara,” and there isa 
large colony of them atJ unnar, who owe their 
origin to the imperial garrison. They are of 
various tribes; a good many Kachhvahas 
with the famous Jaising of that tribe, the 
founder of Jaypur, when he was entrusted with 
the partial conduct of the war against RaAja 
Sivaji in the latter half of the 17th century. 
They have not entirely lost the military spirit 
and objection to labour of their ancestors ; 
but have, no doubt, married a good deal 
with Dekhani women of various castes, and 
is Dekhani Pardeéis. They are mostly 
peons and sepoys, some of them cultivators. 


They are very good policemen, uniting the 
Fc A pale ea EHR AS ean aS 


3. The Liig atts sors ac strong in the 
Poni districts ; and there they are mostly immi- 
grante and engaged in trade—both the Joi - 


game or clerical caste, and Paichams or 
lay division. ‘The formerare more apt to deal in | 


tobacco and sngar, the latter in grain or cloth. 
Therearea few Laigiit gavalis, or herdsmen, who 
are Paiichams. But in Solapir, which lies nearer 
to the great head-quarters of this race in the 
Sonth Marathi Country, there are many Lin- 
gait cultivators and even pitils. Here it seems 


men, and recruited their ranks from all castes, 
they are now, to all intents and purposes, two 
castes of Hindus, uniting in the worship of 
Mahadeva under his symbol of the Liiga or 
Phallus, a shapeless littlerepresentation of which 


they always wear in a silver case round their 


necks. i et ge een Sas Siemens dis. 
y refase to cat with any 
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tinguishable from the Marithis in point of 
military or Government service, 
4. The DekhaniJaine are mostly cul- 


- tivators, and agree most in character with the 


Lifgiit cultivators as above described. They 
are not distinguishable from them or the Mara- 
this in appearance or dress. They are not 
in religious communion with the Marvadi 
Jains, but are, I believe, with the very 
numerous followers of that faith in Southern 
India. They are few in number; and I know 
of no case in which they hold office, hereditary 


or stipendiary. 


5. There are several divisions of Dhana- 
gars oe shepherds: A great part of the In- 
dipur, Bhimathadi, and Purandhar Talukas, 
lying between the Bhima and Nira rivers, is 
inhabited chiefly by Dhanagars, who have given 
up the pastoral life, and are cultivators, pitile, 
and soldiers at need. The royal family of 
Indor belongs to this race, and derives the 
name of Holkar, I believe, from the village 
of H61, cee ties It is a little curious that 

many European officers, who might know better, 
believe. the Holkar to be a Vani‘by caste— 
an impression founded, no douvt, upon the mer- 
cantile proclivities of the present sovereign of 
Milwi. I am not aware whether be is an 
Asal or pare Dhanagar, or belongs to 
the Segar division of the caste, which is 








| theoretically distinguished by adding the occu- 


pation of blanket-weaving to that of tending 
the flocks. At present very few of these settled 
Dhanagars either keep sheep or weave; and 
they are only distinguishable from Marithis 
or from each other by their not eating together 
or in ing. The Asal Dhanagars 
consider the 8 ¢ g's daferior, es aE 
do not admit. Neither bolds much connect 

with those Dhanagars who continue tho 
wandering pastoral life, and who are known 
further north by the name of Thila rts; these, 
however, all profess to have some wafan or fixed 
residence, which is usually, however, what we 
so ce gatis A Khindesh Thilari once 
and the goat-herd caste: they sell 


_ and wool; and make and sall country 
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told me that he belonged to Jejiri, in the Puran- 
dhar Taluka of Poni, but modified the statement 
it for four generations. It is likely that there are 
several divisions among these wandering shep- 
herd tribes, about which it is hard to find 
out anything reliable. One lot certainly speak a 


Dravidian language, Tamil or Telngu. They 


are all darker, leaner, and wilder-looking than 
the settled Dhanagars, who are, as I have said, 
just hke other cultivators to look at. 

6. The Ma lis or gardeners are chiefly occu- 
pied in the cultivation of irrigated land ; but this 
business is by no means confined to them, or 
they to it; for they deal also in jirdyat or dry- 
crop land. They are often village officers, but 
seldom engage in business or in the public 
gervice or army—not indeed from any want of 


pugnacity; for the halit of constantly squab- — 


bling sbout shares in canal-water has made 
them the most given, I think, of all the Dekhani 
eastes, to petty quarrels and assaults. 

D. Parwérts; : or dwellers without the walla, 

called Hindu outecasies. 

The Parwiris should not by rights be called 
outeastes, seeing that they have caste of their 
own, obey its roles, and squabble among them- 
selves for precedence with a pertinacity worthy 
of ambassadors. Theyare called Atigidras, ar 
fabesiseCiadiags cada hg 5k co teet Bape We 
areagood deal too ready tocondemn the contemp- 
tuous horror with which thesuperiorcastes regard 
manners and customs (or customs and absence 
vf manners) of the Parwiiris, can only consider 
their exclusion from the town limits as 4» 
abhorrence of personal contact with them as the 








natural feeling of any man who holds his cor. 


poreal frame (as the Hindus do) to be the image 
af God. 

Il. The Maharsor Dheds are the most 
does not seem to be any way of deciding ; but it 
translated “ country of the Marithis,”’ is at least 
ag likely to mean “country of the Mahira." 
and I throw this out for more learned Saiis- 
kritists to decide upon. However, they are 
very important people in it now, nor mnst it be 
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low, 18 withont its righta and dignities. The 


| Mahar, like Audrey, “thanks the gods that he is 


foul," for thereby he earns his bread. No other 
Hindu will touch carrion ; wherefore he not only 
carries off the carcasses of deceased cattle and 
horses, but picks their flesh to the bones 
which he then throws out to the scarce less 
dainty dogs and vultures. The skins he con- 
verts into ropes, or sells to the curriers; and 
the horns are bought up by agents travelling for 
certain firms in Bombay, who ship them to 
Europe. In the bad year of 1871-72 the 
Mahir alone had a fall crop; for the cattle of 
Khiindesh and the Northern Dekhan died by 
thousands, of thirst, starvation, and disease, 
and the single station of Nindgam despatched 
60,000 hides, and bundles of horns innumerable. 
The Mahir is the guardian of village bound- 
aries, an office to which his special perquisites 
make him very attentive. These depending 
upon the extent of his village, he is neces- 
sarily anxious to make it out as big as he can - 

but at this point he is met by his neigh- 
bour Mahir of the next village, upon similar 


| thoughts intent, and if the two sets of Mahirs 


can agree about a village boundary, it is seldom 
that the other villagers will dispute their 
decision; but if they differ, they will probably 
have resort to the stout bamboos which 
they carry in their capacity of watchmen, and, 
as likely as not, the whole village on each side 
will join in. Once or twice I have known the 
officers of the Revenue Survey forced to take 
strong measures for their own protecti: 
When their decision upon disputed halite Wee 
unpopular. In the village of Pimpalwidi, Taluka 






Jonner, Zilli Pani, the settlement of a cer. 


tain boundary gave great offence to the Mahars. 
who therefore uprooted at night the stones 


erected by the Revenue Survey, and defiled 


the places in such wise that scarce any 
native of India could be expected to lend 
& hand in their re-erection. Moreover, when 
I went to inspect the scone, both parties were 
rather turbulent, and it was necessary to pro- 
ceed cunningly. So I got the Mahirs’ god- 


dess whom they worshipped, and about a 
| dozen of their fathers’ gravestones, the dis- 


turbing of which had been the original canse of 
the war, and set them up upon the 

I fixed ; and I believe they are there to this day. 
The Mahar, as I have mentioned, is not only 
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he guardian ie tana but seo of the 
public peace and health, as watchman and scav- 
enger; of communications, for he should guide 
travellers and make petty road repairs; and of 
the public treasure and correspondence, for 
it is his duty to carry the revenue to the 
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treasury, and convey all messages on account | 


of Government. It will be seen that be bas no 
sinecure, when it is added that in no district 
does he get more for all this than o little 
indm land and a few rupees cash allowance ; 


and that in Eastern Pun and Soliptr he gets 


nothing at all but the contributions in kind of 
the villagers, which the revenne officers are not 
allowed to enforce except by “ personal in- 
flaence " (that is, pressare of paffawdllds), it 
is oftvious that he is not one of “the Queen's 
bad bargains.” These duties belong to the 
Mahiér as yeskar, or village watchman, with 
the name of which office that of Muhir is 
generally considered synonymous, But the 
Turi or’ gate-ward, an officer found in a good 

many villages, is generally also a Muhir by 
baile. The term Dhed is simply Hindn- 
stani fora Mahiir, and is found as we go north- 








fal; also as PE He seca (the Sidirat 
servants, so well known in Bombay, are 
Gujarati Dheds), and in native infantry regi- 
ments, where they sometimes come to commis- 
fions—an arrangement, I suspect, not very 


favourable to discipline. But for district 


no moral inflaence—that is, no man of caste | 


will submit to be bollied by them. They 


the children of caste generally rather leave 
a school than sit in the class with them; 
and at some messes and private houses itis not 
thought “good form " to bring a Mahar 
servant to wait at table. These prejudices, 
which seem at first sight unreasonable, are, 
as I have said, justified by the personal 
habits of a race who will dispute a rotten 
buffalo with the kite and jackal, and whose 
favourite method of indicating their displeasure 
with any thing or body is that by which the 
Rear Gulliver from his post of 
vantage by the tree. 
2. rid HAGE Air cee WIEN lap a 








as to precedence ! 
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resemble the Mahirs in a= habits, bat are 
seldom public servants, except in & capacity to 
bementioned hereafter. Colonel Taylor, in“ Tara,” 
has confounded them, in a manner to me un- 
necountable, with Ramosis, whom they re- 
semble in no other respect than in being great 
thieves. But the Ming thiefis a mere prowler 
and pilferer; whereas the Kiimosi excels in 
robbery “ considered as one of the fine arts,""— 
the “ Deroda," or house-breaking by night with 
arms and torches. Tie Maigs are supposed by 
courtesy to live by making ropes, and it is the 

privilege of their race to apply their own stock- 
in-trade to tical axe when anybody has to 
behanged. It is euid that the proudest moment 
of a Maig's life is when he hangs 1 Mahir, for 
between these two castes exists a bitter jealousy 
They ore great keepers of 
pigs, and have a method wf cookery which re- 
minds one a little of Charles Lamb's account of 
the discovery of roast pork among the Chinese. 
A hole is dag in the ground and a good fire 
lighted till it is full of glowing. embers. Four 
good tent-pegs are then driven in around it, the 
selected porker is spread-eagled thereto, and, 
without further preparation, then and there 
roasted alive, while his squeals serve as grace 
before meat to the expectant Mangs. 

They are also owners of ionkers > which carry 
loads of building materials; and they are some- 
times scavengers. 

$. The Bhaaigis, Mehters, or sweepers, 
are of two divisions, Hindo and Muhammadan. 
It should be premised that the Mahirs and 
Mings, though not otherwise particular, will 
not remove night-soil, so that this trade is the 
monopoly of the B haa gis; and in these days 
femihedion they make a very good thing of it, 
and no class of Inbowrers in the country gets 
so well paid for the amount of work done. 
The men often combine with their hereditary 
occupation, that of a kutirdwilld, or dog-boy, 
and the women are often prostitutea and pro- 
curesses. It is to be noted of the Bhangis that 
they have also their point of honour, and 


nothing will induce them to scavenge Mahir- 
widi, or Mahara’ quarter, All the Parwaris 


are obliged ta find barbers of their own castes, 
os the Naldvis, like their fellow-tragea:na: 
chronicled by the late Mr Dickens, “ must 
draw the line somewhere,” and they draw it at 
Marithis. The Mahirs generally have a little 
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land ; the Migs al Bhaiigis ae: fegueaily: | 
but both the former tribes are often employed | 
by other cultivators as labourers. There are a 
good many other castes whom a Hindu would 
consider Parwiris, but in my classification 
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they will come under the head of wandering 
tribes. The Ghadaéis, Chambhirs, and 
| Dhérs, as mentioned under the head of San- 
karjdtya, are sometimes allowed to live inside 
villages, and so get the benefit of the doubt. . 


THE VEDA IN INDIA. 
BY PROFESSOR RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, M.A. 


Every Brahmanic family is devoted to the 
study of a particular Veda, or a particular 
fdkhd of a Veda; and the domestic rites 
of the family are performed according to 
tho ritual prescribed in the sifra connected 
with that Veda. The study consists im get- 
ting by heart the books forming the particular 
Veda. In Northern India, where the pre- 
dominant Veda isthe White Yajush, and the 
sckha Madhyandine, this study has almost died 
out, except at Baniras, where Brahmanic fami- 
lies from all parts of India are settled. It pre- 
vails to some extent in Gujarit, but to a moch 
greater extent in the Maritha Country, and in 
Tailangana there iss large number of Brihmans 
who still devote their life to this stady. Num- 





bers of these go about to all parts of the | 


country in search of dakshind, and all well-to-do 
by getting them to repeat portions of their 
Veda, which is mostly the Black Yayush, with 
Apastamba for their sitra. Hardly a week 


passes herein Bombay in which no Tailanga 


Brihbman comes to me to ask for dakshina, 
On each occasion I get the men to repeat what 


they have learned,’ and compare it with the | 


printed texts in my possession. With reference 
to their occupation, Brahmans of each Veda 
are gererally divided into two classes, Gri- 
© Aavuldyana enjoins the sgn tiga wn the follow- 
ing 60trs apy ETT ar aie 
Cal AON RETA arairatieivereacri Upon 
this ia based the following, as repeated by the Rig vet 
Brdhmons in these days :—1. aftnitas qlee de. up to 
SHE Fe STAT | (Rig. 1. 1) 5 9. aefhF Tavapr aa fray. 
wer, | (Ai, Brdh. L105 8. app eA] (At. Let 
dranyi& OT Tay TAHA | (Ait. 2nd Aran.) 5 6. spare , 
afearar Pram (Ait Bed Avo); 6. Prapwerafeaer  (aie, | 
4th Avon.) ; 7. meTaeT T Sahat aged =| (Ait. 5th 
Aran.) ; 8 9% FAT Fal (Fajurveda Sanhitt); 9. ara atte 
aft | (Stmaveda Samh.); 10. FF Ft Zatedhey| (Athar- 
Sank.) ; 11. te] WAAWAST (Adv, Kalp. 5); 12. T51- 
PTs SAAT: | (iruktay 519. seers Tet ea 








hasthas and Bhikshukas. The former 
devote themselves to a worldly avocation, while 
the latter spend their time in the study of their 
sacred books and the prac ioe of their religions 
rites. Both these clase~s have to repeat the 
Sandhyd-Vandana or twil-ht prayers, the forms 
of which ara somewhat different for the dif- 
ferent Wedas. But the repetition of the 
Giyatri-mintra Tat Sevitur varcayam, &c., 
five, ten, twenty-eight, or a hundred and 
eight times, which forms the principal portion of 
the ceremony, is common to all, The Sandhyd- 
Vandana is performed early in the morning and 
at cunset by a few pious Brihmans, but the 
rest do it a little beforo the morning and 
evening meals, i, ¢, from 10 a.w. to 12 noon, 
and at about 5 pa. Besides this, a great 
many perform daily what is called Brahma. 
yajna, which is incumbent on all on certain 
occasions, This for the Rigvedis consists 
of the first hymn of the first mandala, and the 
opening sentences of the Aifareya Bréhmana, 
the five parts of the Aitareya Aranyaka, + the 
Yajus-sanhiid, the Sima-sanhité, the Atharva- 
srnluld, Aivaldyana Kalpa Stra, Nirukta, 
Chhandas, Nighentu, Jyotish, Silks hi, Pinini’s 
Grammar, Yijnavalkya Smrii, Makdbhirata, 
and the Sitraz of Kaniida, Jaimini, and Bada- 
riyana.* Such Bhikshukas as have 


(Chhandiss); 14. Hffel ry |(Nighanta); 15. 





| Gyotish); 16. spay Parent srearfiy | csiikeahah; 17, pe 


(Panini); 18, aie arse] (Fdja. Smpiti); 19. apy 
aT THERey (Mahdbhavata); 20. angry yoy sqperear ; 
(Kandda Stra); 21. apyray ay Alsraray(Jaiiming Mimansa) 
22. apgrar wafer ( Bédardyona-Veddnta-SGtra) 
Teeares re We TAT re TaTATT et wale a: 
ete st Peg en a eg fe Wea 
aT at TT array ae: 1A ay sipgfipq | 
TA WTA TACT A A OTT AA HA |. Te would 
be hazardous to affirm that our Brakma-yajna, me recited in 
these days, wna settled in Advaliyana's time, bat itia evi- 
dently based upon his eltra quoted above. No, 1 corresponds 


to his $y ;, Nos. 2-7 to APM, No. Sto his Wait, No. Oto 
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studied the whole Veda repeat more than the | 


first hymn, and a #hands or more of the 


Bréhmana, thus following the precept of Aéva- 
liyana : ea ydvon manyela tdvadadhitya, “ having 


recited so much as he wishes." The Brakma- 
yajna of the followers of the other Vedas 
consists of the first sections of their Sanhitds 
and Brédimanas, and the opening sentences or 
verses of the other Vedas. The Vedangss 
and the other works are dispensed with. 

The Vedie learning of the Grihasthas 
extends generally thus far only, but that of the 
Bhikshukas goes further. Some of these 
latter are what are called Yajnikas. They 
follow a priestly occupation, and are skilled in the 


of the sacred rites. They study | 


the manuals of domestic rites based on the 
several Grilya Siétvas, The manual used by 
and for the Rigvedi followers of Asvald- 
yana is one composed by Niriyanabhatta and 
known by the name of Nérdyanabhatti, The 


Hiranyakeshi Yajurvedis use the 


Mahetvara-bhatti, composed by Mahedvara- | 


bhatta, and the manoal followed by the Apa- 
stambas ia the work of one Chandrachida, 
while a book of the name of Prayoga-Darpana 
is used by the Midhyandinas. There are a 
few other works of this nature which are 
occasionally referred to, but the usaal practice of 
the rites is based on these. But a more impor- 
tant class of Bhikshukas are the Vaidi- 
kas, some of whom are Yajnikas as well. 
licarning the Vedas by heart and repeating 


themin s manner never to make a single mis- | 


take, even in the accents, is the occupation of their 
life, The best Rigvedi Vaidika knows 
by heart tho simAild, prda, krama, jafd, and 
ghana of the hymns or manira portion of the 
Veda, and the Aifereya Brihmana and Aran- 
yaka, the Kalpa and Grikya Sitra of Aévali- 
yans, the Nighanfu, Nirukta, Chhandas, Jyotish, 
and Sikehd, and Panini's Ashtédhyayt on Gram- 
mar. A Voidikso is thus a living Vedic 


will understand; Krama, Jafd,and Ghana are 
different arrangements of the words in the 
mantras, All these I show below by an ex- 
erat, No. 10 to areratigere:, No- 11, andperhaps the Ved- 
Angas from 12 to 17, toa aqya,and the rest to TIPqT AN erat 
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Banke, 
xe Pryitdat Sar Pee gay) sere G- 
a Il 
Padas. a 
sera | Fray 1H em aT eircA as 
sora | et ate 
ce Fri 1 Preyer fa tanith rt | re | 
Prec | TARE TSE | 
setae soem er aa Init A TI 
Jatd, | 
fe Fee Fete are 
fraait aad fale datiaat a tartare: 
& Sear Sar FG Bear Seat Pr Fa aR 
fr ah ee at at SY a eH eA AL 
a wo 10 aaat ais | 10 far ‘ 


aigttarer sgt | 


ay yarn | ae aie 
aige eit sie 


1 2 eft 1 a3 


ne Frets Fa Fritters rea | 





st | fy ait at fa Bat Far Sear dat 
phe dat ar laa er ar dat 
at Sa fr ar att oat Ser Fr 
Sea Be ar Sr PA 2 ar Ba a A 





MoahdbMrata No.19 onda remarkablyptoAjvaldyana’s 
aes, and there ia no reason to think this did not form 
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—— a 


feta hie edna 
as Jaeheeaes 


= i 19 ° 


peer chs 


Padas are the different words of a mantra 
repeated separately. Sunhifa consists in put- 
ting them together according to the Sandhi rales 
and using the Sandhi accents. In Krema the 
first word is repeated along with the second, 
the second with the third, the third with the 
fourth, and so on, as shown in the above scheme. 
The last word of a mantra or a half of a Rik 
verse is simply repeated with the word «i placed 
between. This repetition ia called veshfana, In 
the Jafd arrangement, the first word and the 
second, the second and the first, and the first and 
the second again, are repeated together, joimed 
by the Sandhi roles and having Sandhi accents. 
In the same manner, the second and the third, 
the third and the pacand and the second and 
the third are put together, and thus it goes on, 
each word in succession beginning a now Jatd 
arrangement, up to the end of a half-Rik or of 
a mantra, when the last word is simply repeated, 
as in the Krama. In the Ghana there is first o 
jatd arrangement of two snccessive words, and 
then the third is added on, then the three are 
put together in the reverse order, and again in 
tha converse. ih kag tate ig thet srs 
the pk adh Gin deesnd seria, then the third 
the second, and the third. The second word 








begins the next Ghana, and we have the second, | 


third; third, second; second, tnird, fourth ; 
fvarth, third, second ; second, third, and fourth, 
put together. In this manner it goes on to the 
last word, which cannot begin a new Ghana, 
and is therefore simply repeated, aos in the 
other cases. Whenever there is a compound, 
there is in addition what is called an avagraha, 
i.e. @ dissolution of it into its parts, in all these 
schemes, as in the case of semifham in the 


above. It ought by no means to be supposed | 
that to one who has got up the Padas these — 
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changes: and accents are different in each 
scheme; and in reciting, the horizontal and 
vertical (anudaitatars and sverits) accents, as also 
the one compounded of these two, are distinctly 
shown by certain modulations of the voice. The 
Rigvedis do this in a way different from 
that followed by the T aittiriyas, or followers 
of the Black Yajush, while the Midhyandi- 
nas indicate the accents by means of certain 
movements of the nght hand. The K anys, 
however, differ from these latter, and follow the 
Rigvedis, asdotheAtharvavedis also. 
In this manner the Vaidikas learn to 
recite the mantra portion of their Veda. The 
Bribmanas and other works are learnt and 
repeated simply as we find them in manuscripts, 
i.¢. in the Sanhiti way. The quantity that the 
Rigvedis have to get up is so large that 
a person who has carried his studies up to Ghana 
is very rarely to be met with, and generally the 
Vaidikas of that Veda get up only the 
Sanhild, Padas, and Krama of the mentra por- 
tion, in addition to the Bridimana and the other 


works enumerated above. Amongst the T ait ti- 


riyas, however, a greatmany Vaidikas go 
up to the Ghana of the mantra portion of their 
Veda, since they have to get up only their 
Bréhmana and Aranyaka in addition, Some 
Vedingas, including the Kelpa and Grihya 
Siiras, are not attended to by that class, nor 
indeed by any except the Rigvedis. The 
Midhyandinas get up the Senhiid, Pada, 
Krama, Jaté, and Ghana of their mantra portion ; 


| but their studies generally stop there ; and there 


is hardly one to be found who knows the 
whole Satapatha Bréhmana by heart, though se- 
veral get up portions of it. There are very few 
Atharvavedis in the Bombay Presidency, 
a few families residing at Mahuli, near Sitira, 
I. p. 129).. Last year, two Vaidikas of this 
Veda, very probably from the latter district, 
came up to me for dakshind. I took a copy of 
the German edition in my hand and examined 
them, but they did not seem to know their 
Sanhita well: The triamph of a Vaid ikacon- 
sists in repeating his Veda fluently, in all the 
ways above detailed, without a single mistake 
in the lettera or acoenta. The students of the 
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singing the Sdmas. These are now being pub- | 


lished in the Bibliotheca Indica, The Sima- 
v edis get up their Brahmsnas and Upanishads 
also 


The V aidikas support themselves generally 
on the gifts or dakshinds of those of their country- 
men who are charitably disposed. Often recital- 
meetings, known by the name of mantra-jdrgaras, 
are held by rich Grihasthas in their houses, at 
which the principal Vaidikas in the town 
or village are invited. The reciters of each 
Vedas are divided into two parties, one of 


which repeats a portion of a mantra in one | 


or more of the several schemes, and the other 
party takes up the next: and is then followed 
by the first again, Each of them is silent 
while the other is repeating. In this man- 
ner they go on till the time for breaking up 
arrives. The reciters are provided with milk 
and other refreshments, and at the end, a 
money-dakshind is given to them by the host, 
according to his means. It is always a point 
of honour, at these meetings, who should recite 
first. By general consent, however, the first 
place is given to the Rigvedis; and after 
they have repeated their mantras the ¥ ajur- 
yedis begin. But, since there are two 
classes of Yajurvedis, the followers of the 
Black Veda and of tho White, this second 
place is the subject of contention between them. 
And sometimes the quarrel waxes so warm that 
it ia often considered the safest course for the 
convener of the meeting, in order that his house 
may not be a scene of tumult, to invite members 
of only one of these. The third place is assigned 
to the Samavedia. 
The Veda-reciters are onized by na- 
tive princes also ; and the most liberal of these 
are the Gaikavad and the Raja of Travankor, 
whose praises are sung by the wandering Tai- 


langa Vaidika. The'former has got a re- | 


gular board of examiners, by whom every candi- 
date that comes up from any part of India 


‘4 examined and recommended for dakshind 
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according to his deserts. But, with all these 
sources of income, the Vaidika is hardly in 
easy circumstances. Hence the class is gradually 
dying out, and the sons of the best Vaidikas 
in Pond or the Koikan now attend Government 
English schoolh—a result not to be much de- 
plored. 

Though the time and energy wasted in trans- 
mitting the Vedas in this manner, from the 
times of Kityiyana and other ancient editors 
of the Vedas, has been immense, we shonld 
not forget that this class of Vaidikas has 
rendered one important service to philology. I 
think the purity of our Vedic texts is to be 
wholly attributed to this system of getting them 
up by heart, and to the great importance at- 
tached by the reciters to perfect accuracy, even 
to a syllable or an accent, 

There is another class of Vedic students 
called Sro triyas, or popularly Srautis, 
which must not be omitted here. These are 
aequainted with the art of performing the great 
sacrifices. They are generally good V aidikas, 
and in addition study the Kalpa Siitras and the 
Prayogas, or manuals. Their number is very 
limited. Here and there one meets with 
Agnihotris, who maintain the three saecri- 
ficial fires and perform the fortnightly Ishfis 
(sacrifices) and the Chdturmédsyas (particular 
kinds of sacrifice). The grander Soma sacri- 
fees are now and then brought forward, but 
they are, as a matter of course, very unfrequent. 
There was one in the Konkan at a village called 
Golapa, near Ratnagiri, in May 1868, at which 
present, and another at Poni last year. 





I was T 


| ‘The young Chief of Kiliba has made prepara- 


tions to institute at Alibag, at the end of this 
month (April), a sacrifice which is to be a com- 
pound of the species called Aptoryama and 


of a ceremony known by the name of Chavana ; 


that is, the ceremony of constructing the Kunda 
or altar in a peculiar shape. This will occupy 
the first twelve days, and the whole will last 
for about twenty days. 


i 


TONSURE OF HINDU WIDOWS. 
BY V. N. NARASIMMIYENGAR, BANGALUE. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the shav- 


| be seen with their hair temporarily unshaved ; 


among all the superior castes of Hindus. Young 





to the hateful rite. Here and there, young 
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some classes, ike the ‘Komatia,? Ont ake | 


yas of Southern India, widows are allowed to 
wear jewels ; but their tonsureis a sine gud non of 
their very existence! Wolumes have been writ- 
ten regarding the unhappy condition of a large 
section of our females. Kapid strides have been 
made by the Hindus all over India in civilization 
and religions freedom; but their material and 
moral progress is devoid of any beneficial fruit 
so faras their unhappy widows are concerned, 
There are individual pioneers, who would, in 
spite ofallthe world, introduce the remarriage of 
widows, and otherwise ameliorate their condi- 
tion. But such sovtary reformers have never 
hitherto enlisted the sympathy of their country- 


men. 


Under these ciroumstances it would be highly | 
interesting to ingnire into the condition of the | 


widows of a certain high-caste sect in Southern 
India, who alone enjoy a happy immunity from 
the hands of the barber. The Brihman fol- 
lowers of the great religious teacher, Ria mi - 
nujachirya, who flourished between 900 
and 1000 years ago, are called Sri Vaish- 
navas, and are divided into two principal 
sects, known respectively aa the Tengalé 
and Vadaghalé. Like the Muhammadan 


Bhiyis and Sunnis, these sectaries are | 


very eoonciles sin: 3 in point of doctrine 
and ritual. Ther lyswaves iabariders sd tes 
wise freely mix with each other. Their facial 
sectarian marke or filakasare respectively 
and \J.* Their Sidra followers are also distin- 
guished by the same marks and peculiarities. 
The chief points of difference between the 
two sects are these, The Tengalé schisma- 





tics deny to Lakshmi, the consort of | 


Vishnu, any participation in creation, and 
reduce her to the position of a creature; omit to 
ring the bell when worshipping their idols; 
salute each other and their gods only once; 
make use of highly abstrnse Tamil verses in 


room of Sanskrit mantras and prayers; modify _ 


the éra dd ha coremony materially, and do nat 
shave their widows. They hold, moreover, that 
once to give up one’s self to God and to invoke | 
his salvation is enough to secure it. 

The principal texts ¢ cited by the Ten galé | 
SriVaishnaovas in support of the immunity 
OF See in 8 Dive nee On nonsere. Ar the 


re 


L Mandanam Methapeskitas. cha, 
Tambilam kusumidikam. 
Maitthunam purushinim cha 
Bhishanam bhishanddikam. 
Bhartrilina cha ya nari 
Hyipadyapi Vivarjayét. 

Sdndilyah. 
Widows should avoid, even when in affliction 
and danger, shaving, eating of sweeta, betel-nut, 
flowers, sexual intercourse, conversation with 
men, and jewels. 


Reayl yi vidhark vig 

Rauravam narakam vrajét. 

Bhartor mritau tu bharya cha 

Prakuryid vapanam vind 

Dahadi pindaparyantam 

Prétakiiryam yatthividhi. 

Yéshu késhnu cha kiryéshu 

Na stri kshauram samicharét, 
Sambhuh. 

A woman, whether unmarried or widowed, 
who shaves her hair, will go to the hell called 
Rauravam. When the husband dics, the 
widow should perform his due obsequies with- 
out shaving. She should never shave on any 
occasion, or for any purpose whatever. 

Ill. Kanyi va vidhava vipi 
Vapanam cha samichardt 
Kalpa-kiti-sahasrini 
Rauravam narakam yrajét. 
Bhartrihina to yA niri 
Mohid vapanamicharét 
Kuladvayé pitrinim tu 
Vaktré romani visyati. 
Bhartrihina tu ya nari 
Maundayitva samichardt 
Sranta smértidi karmini 


Chindilim yénimipnuyat. 


Ifany woman, whether unmarried or widowed, 
shave (her head), she will dwell in the hell called 
Rauravam for one thousand karors of 
kalpds.. Ifa widow shave (her head) by ig- 
norance, she will canse hair to grow in the 





| mouths of her ancestors’ ghosts on both sides. 


If she perform any ceremonies inculeated by the 
Srutis and Smritis with her head shaved, she 
will be born a Chandali. 





+ Seo Indu Prakdsh for 1th May 1873, 
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IV. Mumukshuh jetind hind, 
Ya nari késa dharint. 
Tasyis taddhirane bramhan 
Doshé nastiti mé matih. 

Prapanna bhartrihind ta 
. Guriinimupadééatah 
Na dhirayati ya kédin 
Na kiryam keéavapanam 
Vaishnavya bhartrihinayd 
Tanmukham nivaldkayét. 
Vrid® ha Manuh in Khagéivara Samhita, 
There is no sin in a devout widow, whose ob- 


ject 15 eternal salvation, wearing her hair. If_ 
she should shave she will assuredly go to hell. | 


A Vaishnava widow should never shave her 
face should not be looked at. 

V. Sakachcham varpinam bhikshum 
Vikachcham grihaméd! : 
Vikésim yidhavAm, driahbya 
Saviisi jalamaviset, 





Ananta Saihita. 


If any one oheceve. ny Bramhachiri beggar 
with his kachehé; a householder without it; 
and a widow without hair on her head, he 


should at once plonge into water with his 
clothes (i. ¢. must perform ablutions for puri- 
- fication}, 


VI. Strinim tu bhartrihininim 
Vaishnavinim vasundhard 
Yavachcharirapitam hi. 
Hayagriet Samhitd. 
lit is considered highly meritorions for Vaish- 
nava widows to wear their hair, as long as they 
remain in this world. 

These are the most important authorities on 
whichthe Tengalé Vwishnavas depend in 
support of the immunity of their widows from 
shaving. There are others to the same effect, 
which are, however, omitted here. It must be 
observed, at the same time, that, excepting m 
the single matter of tonsure, the condition of 
these Tengalé widows is in no way better 
than that of their unfortunate sisters of other 
sects. 


“ PANCHANGA,” OR INDIAN ALMANAC. 
BY CAPT. J. & F. MACKENZIE, MAISUR COMMISSION, 


The Indian Almanac derives its nome, Pan - 
chinga (panch five, énga divisions), from its 
of five i 


shatra, the constellation for the day; 4th, 
Yoga; 5th, Karana, 

For the performance of the many ceremonies 
which his religion enjoms, it is mecessary 
fora Hindu to examine one and all of these 
five essentials, to determine whether the time 
is propitions or not. 
details that to the masses the Panchingsa 
is a sealed book. A few of the better-read 
have a slight knowledge of what it all means; 
but the interpreting the proper times and seasons 
is the duty of a class of men who have studied 








the subject, and are called “ Jyotitarnu (Jotisiz).”” | 
of the day, the duration of the Tithi, the 
proper Yoga, and the right Nakshaitra 
se es eke on work of a chosen few 





t things—is, Vira, the solar 
‘a Gok Tithi, the lunar day; Srd, Nak- 





follow the Vik ya; those in Maisur the Sid - 


dhinta. 


Before giving an example from the almanac, 
it would be as well to explain what the five 
Angas are. 

First, Vara, the solar day, is reckoned from 
sunrise to sunrise, and derives its name from 
some one of the seven principal planets to which 


it is more especially consecrated, 
Aditya vira ......the 5un..... Sunday. 
Soma virn .........the Moom. .Monday, 
Mangala vara ..,Mars......... Tuesday. 
EBudha vira.........Mercury ... Wednesday. 
Guro vara .........Jupiter,..... Thursday. 
Sukra vara .........Venns......Friday. 


Sani vira............caturn..,...Saturdsy, 

For astrological ae eal day ie divided 
into 24 hords. So that a Aord ia equal to an 
English hour. Each hord of the day is ruled. 
by one of the plancts in turn, and the order in 
which they follow each other is so regulated 
that the first Aord of a day sacred to any one 
planet falls to the charge of that special planet. 

The order is aa follows :— 
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let, Sun; 2nd, Venus; Srd, Mercury; 4A, 
Moon; 5th, Saturn; 6th, Jupiter; 7th, Mars. 

The 25th hour from Sunday will be the lst 
hour of Monday, and is 3 times 7 plus 4. The 
4th is the Moon. So again the 25th hour from 
Monday will be the Ist hour of Tuesday. Com- 
mencing with the Moon, it will be found that 
the 25th hour falls to its proper planet, Mars, 
and go on for the other days of the week.* 

In the Almanac it will be found that the 
vars, as is the tithi, is divided mto 60 
ghaliges (ghatikas), each ghalige being sub- 
divided into 60 wighaliges (wvighatibes). The 
duration of the vira is always expressed in 
ghaliges and vighaliges. Every two or three days 
after “ Ahi" we find certain figures. These 
denote the day-time, i.c. give the time that the 
Sun is above the horizon. Sunday, Tuesday, 
and Saturday cre, as a rule, considered unlucky 
Syeda Sunday Beene not gatos ee See ae the 
inch bat Wednesday, when Mewarys 18 in tho 
same constellation with either Mara or Saturn, 
ia unlocky. 

@nd.—Tithi is the lunar day, and does not 
necessarily correspond in time with the Vira. 
We may have 3 tithis, tc. the end of one, the 
whole of the second, and the beginning of the 
third, in one vara, when it is called “éeamd ;" 
or one tithi, called “triduspok,” may be found 
ing varas. 
from o maximum of 66 ghaliges toa minimum 
of 54, and is “one-thirtieth part of the Moon's 
synodical month or relative period, and varies 





in length according to the imequality of the 


Moon's motion from the Sun.” 


Although we have 30 lunar days, yet we have — 


names for 16 tithis only; because, the month 
being divided into two fortnights, 14 of the 
names are common to both fortnights. From 
new-moon till full-moon is called the bright 
(Sudéd) fortnight, becanse the-light goes on 
increasing. From full-moon to new-moon is 
ealled the dark (Vadya or Krishna) fortnight, 
because the light decreases, 

The following is said to be the Puriinio ac- 
count of the reason for the moon's increase and 


decrease, Once upon atime, the moon, when on — 


ore Hindus the moon is masculine) 
hrough the 27 Nakehatras into which 
bie aoness is divided, stayed for a longer time 





The length of a tithi varies | 





| with Rohini than he onght to have done; her 


sisters—the Nakshatras are supposed to be 


the danghters of Daksha—irate, appealed to 


their father, who cursed the moon and doomed 
him to waste away. This was too much for the 
Rishis and gods. The Nakshatras also, 
when they saw their lord and master becoming 
small by degrees and beautifully less, repented. 
All agreed to ask Daksha to revoke his curse. 
This he said was impossible, but he relented so 
far as to allow the moon, alternately for fifteen 
days at a time, to increase and decrease. 

The names of the tithis, and the gods to 
whom they are more especially sacred, are as 


follows :-— 
Bright fortnight. 
Amavasya (New Moon) ...9-10, Pitri(galu). 


_ lectern = ~ Agni. 

2. Bidige or Dvitiyi ... 2-3, Brahma. 

4. Tadige or Tritiyi ... 45, Parvatt. 

4. Chantior Chaturthi . 6-7, Vighnesvara. 
5. Panchamt ...........- 1-2, Adigesha. 

6. Sastigi or Sashthi ... 3-4, Kumir Svimi. 
7. Saptimigi or Saptami, 5-6, Siryn. 

8, Astimigi or Aétami... 7-1, Siva. 

9. Navamil. ....ciceccesses as; The6 Vusis. 
Il. Ekadnai .......00000: “ . 67, Yama. 

12. Dvadadi veccccsecseases 1-2, Vishnu. 

13. Trayodaéi ....c00... 3-4, Manmaths, 
14. Chaturdasi .,.......... 5-6. Kak. 

Dark fortnight: 

Purnima (Full Moon) ......... 7-1,Chandra. 
1. Padyami or Prathama ...... 2-3, 7 

2. Bidige or Dvitiyi ............ 45, 

3. Ladige or Tritiya ............ 67, 

4, Chouti or Chaturthi cnareesns Li 

5. Panohamil .......0ciecceesseses Gedy 

6. Sastagi or Sashthi ...,....... . 6.6, 

7. Saptamigi or mega -» Fel, 

8. Adtimigi or Adtami.,,.......... 2-9. 

9. Navani ........ ; ak 


Cb | eee oe ee 6-7, 
UL... Wha Sl sis ccpsieeicncena! ses 
12. Dvadasi .. Seestisseesices Dwi 
13. TrayodAsl reeves OnG, 
14. Chaturdait .. jeetneds . 7-8, 

The figures opposite each t i thi show the pro- 
per Karanis for such. It will be observed that 
the namos of the tit his for the dark and 


fortnight aro tho samo, yot the Kararts dir. 


e3 
. (Same gods as bright fortnight.) 


* See ante, p. 22. 
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BEL asidbaibnbroee: having three days in | 
vegies -lst, 6th, and 11th. Indifferent. 


Bhadra .....,......2nd, 7th, Ith. Good. 
Jaya ... +..ord, 8th, 13th. Do. 
Rikté .. ............4th, 9th, 14th. Very bad. 
ay) oe Sth, 10th, 15th. Good. 


During the Rikta tithis no good work, 
such as marrying a wife, building a house, &c., 
can be commenced. A knowledge of the tithis | 
is absolutely necessary to a Hindu, for on them 


depends a proper performance of the funeral 
ceremonies to which he attaches so mach im- 


3rd. Nakshatras. These are 27 in num- 
ber, and are the constellations through which 
the moon in his monthly course passes. Great 
importance is attached to them in all astrological 
calculations. They are divided into male, 
female, and neuter; good, bad, and indifferent; 
those which look upwards, those which look | 
ward. Each nakshatra is divided into 
four parts called pada, and 2} nakshatras | 
equal a ragi or sign of the zodinc. 

They succeed cach other throughout the 
month im the following order, and are each 





sacred to a particular god :— 

1, Aévini, whose god is Agvini Devatra. 

2. Bharani or Antakam...Yama. 

3. Krittikié or Agneya ...Agni. 

4. Rohini or Brahmam . ee 

oe Mrigaéiras ... 

6. Arist or Renard. nar er 

12. Uttari do. ...... -+-Bhaga. 

13. Hastd or Arkabba ......5an, 

14, Chaitrd ........,.........Indra. 

15. Sviti so.ccceeseeeeeess Vayn, 

16. Waisakhi........ --Indra-Agni 

17. Anuridhi .........  ...Mitra. 

18. Jyeshthd .....,...: oe 

19. Male or Nevtt +. Aeikeias, 

20. Pérvi Shadha... anda (Water) 

21. Utter do. ...,........Vishve Devats- 
galu. 

22. Sravama ......sceceseess-. Vishnu, 
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Dhanishthaor Sravishtha, The * bly 
Satabhiéa or Satataraka -Varona. 
Pirva Bhidrapada fee 
Uttara = do. rs er ae 
Revati or Pishna 
every Nakshatra there is o time 
called tydjyayoga, which lasts for 33 or 4 ghaliges 
(there is a dispute as to the actual length), and 
while it lasts nothing can be done, no work 
commenced. The fydjyayoga comes sometimes 
by day, sometimes by night. The hour of 
its commencement is always given in the al- 
MmaAnac. 
4th. Yogas.—These are 27 in number, 
and, like the nakshatras, follow cach other 


in regular order :— 
1. Vishkambha, 15. Vajra. 
2. Priti, 16. Siddhi. 
3. Ayushmat, 17. Vyatipite. 
4, Saubhigya, 18. Variyina. 
5. Sobhana. 19. Parigha. 
6. Atiganda, 20. Siva. 
7. Sukarman. 21. Siddhi. 
8. Dhriti. 22. Sidhya. 
9. Sula. 23. Subha. 
I0. Ganda, 24. Shukla. 
ll. Wriddhi. 20. Brahman, 
12, Dhruva. 26, Aindra: 
13. Vyighita. 27. Vaidhriti. 
14. exga 


ndicating the sum of the pea of the 
aa On The rule for ita computation, 





| a8 given in the Stirya Siddhduta, hasvati, 


and Graha Ldghava, directs that the longitude 


| of the sun be added to the longitude of the 
| moon, and tho sum, reduced to minutes, is to 


be divided by 800 (the number of minutes in 
13° 27): the quotient exhibits the elapsed 
yOgss, counted from Vishkambha. It is 


| obvious, therefore, that the Yogas are 27 


divisions of 360° of a great circle measured on 


| the ecliptic. But if they be represented on a 


circle, it mnst be a moveable one in the plane of 
the ecliptic.” (Colebrooke, Essays, vol. II. p. 
S64.) 

A more practical way for finding the proper 
yoga of the day is— 

Find the nakshatra in which the moon 
is. This is the same as that for the day. Be- 


| ginning with Sravana (the 22nd nakshatra), 
|. find what the number of this nakshatra is. 
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(a.) Find the nakshstra in which the son 
is on the same day. 
with Pushya (8!) nakehaira), find what the 
number of this nakshatra is. (8.) 


Add « and A: the sum gives the number of | 


the yoga fortho day. Ifthe result ofa +? 


is more than 27, subtract 27 (the total number | 
of yogas ), and the result gives the number of 


the y oga for the day. 


The length of a yoga varies from a maxi- | 


mum of $4 ghaliges to a minimem of 54 ghalges, 


and does not necessarily agree with the tithi 


of the day. 
Yogas are divided into good, bad, and in- 
5th. Earania are eleven in number, and 
divided into variable and invariable. 
Varinhla, Inrariable. 
1. Bava. 8. Sakuni. 
2. Balava. 9. : 
3. Kadlava. 10. WNiga. 
4. Taitila. 11. Kimstughna 
5. Garaje. 
6. Vanije. 
7. Vishti. 


“They answer snocessively to halfa tithi | 


or Innar day, Kimstaghni being always assigned 
to the first half of tho first tithi, and the vari- 
able karands succeeding each other regularly 
through eight repetitions. They are followed by 
the threes remaining invariable karaads, which 
conclude the month—Chatuspad and Naga 
appertaining to Amavasya or the new moon, 
and Sakuni being sppropristed to the latter half 
of the preceding tithi.” (Colebrooke, uf 
supra. ) 

according to the Chandra mana, i.e, move- 
manne ee ae sod each month derives its 
the months by the Surya mana, te, 
movements of the sun: hence the two do not 





agree. 

ka Mésa). 
“Sri Makha” Nama Samvateara Ashvayujs 
Year Sri Mukha, Month Aévayaja. 


This will be found from | 
the sign of the godiac, Then, commencing | 


29 $ he babe Pra 45:45. Ha 60-10. Sub- 
Nirgama 44.30—Jya 4 Ku 13— 
Kalas sthipan, savage 
23 #9 Ms, Dvi 49-32.. Ha 432, Bram 


ram 18-82. Kil249. Di 21-29 || 
Mahatridriti—pravesum 32-44— 
§ 3 Dauhitri krita mahals: 
2 5 ran nava ratritsava prarambha— 
Bhu 1-13. Cha 29. 
1433—Ba 18-23. Di 29-17}f 
Uttara ape 4. Badha 16 Pri- 
tadvi dayom 





férigounnte. ae 1-23. Cha 30. 

64 10 Bu. Tri 52-52. Chi9-48. Ail428, 
Tai 21-29. Di 24-48. |] Aha 30-4. 
Tuliynam 40-38. Maghi 2. Su 
9. Stans vriddhi Ganri vrittam. 
Dagdha yoga, Bhu 1-33. Sabin 
ehind 1. 

The above is a transliteration of 3 lines of 


the Panchingasa, and gives the necessary 


astrological information for each of the three 
days selected as examples. | 

It will be observed that the abbreviations are 
dee satis, Wo ideal te 





‘| vara, tithi, nakshatra, yoga, kerand, and planeta, 


which follow each other in regular order. 

Col. 1 gives the English month and dates- 
I have taken the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of 
October. 

Col. 3. 


data. 

Taking Col. 8 for the 22nd of October— 

‘Sa’'—Stands for Suda, and means the be- 
ginning of the bright fortnight, and is the first 
day of the EKanarese month Aévaynja. 

‘So.' Somavira, Monday. 

'Pea. Prathama. the Sanskrit Ti name for 
45-15. 45 ghaliges 15 wighaliges, the durs- 
tion of the #ifhi; counting from sunrise during 
Monday. This is not necessarily the full dura- 
during the previons day. If 45g. liv. be 


| deducted from 60 ghaliges [the fall time in 


ron sunrise to. sunrise pst oo 
fn the present cons ik would be 24y. de. 
‘Ha’ Hasta, 19th nakshatra. 





60-10, —Durstion 60 ghaliges 10 wighaliges. 
‘Subram.’ One of the names of 24th yoga. 





13.82. For 18 ghaliges $2 vigheliges, reckon 


ing from suurise, this yoga rules. The rest of 
the day is ruled by the next yoga in order. 

‘Ki.’ Kimstaghna, the 11th karani, 

12-49. Rules for 12 ghaliges 49 vighaliges, 

‘In.” Divi means daytime {sometimes 
we find r. standing for rdiri], and refers to 
the tyzjya or bad time. 

21-29. 21 ghaliges 29 vighaliges. After san- 
rise this time, during which no work can be com- 
menced, begins and lasts for 4 ghaliges. 

* Mahatridriti pravesum, 32-44.’ Mahatridriti 
commences at G27. 440. after sunrise, and 

‘Nirgama 44-30'—finishes at 44y. 300. 
This is supposed to be a very bad time indeed, 
end due to natural causes connected with the 
female nakshatras. 

‘Jye.4.’ Jyeshtha, 18th nakshatra, 4th quar- 
ter or pdda. 

‘Ku. 13.’ Kuja, one of Mars’ names, 13 gha- 
Mars moves into the 4th quarter of the 18th 
nakshatra. 

* Dauhitrikritamahalayam.’ This isthe day 


on which the daughter's son can perform certain — 


faoneral ceremonies in honour of his ancestors. 
‘Sardi nava ritrétsava prirambha. The 

Navaratri (nine nights) feast commences. 
‘Kalaéa, &thipana, mudayade, sardha sapta 

guntaka mantra.’ Seven and a half hours after 


sunrise the ““Kalaéa’’ may be put in its place. 


This is a pot fall of water, which is worshipped 
pane cleaeligse 

‘Bhu'.= Bhakti. 1-13.= 1,9. 13¢. 

Each of the 1 signs of the sodiac has’ ‘cer 
tain number of ghaliges and vighaliges assigned 
to it, These vary from 4} to 5} ghaliges, bat 
the total number is 60 ghaliges. The Sun 
moves each day one thirtieth of the number 





assigned to the sign through which he is passing, _ 


oo that Bhokti would be the Sun's rate of 


vighaliges. 

‘Cha." Chandra, the Moon. 

*29.’ The date of the month, according to 
The 23rd of October is the 9th of the Tamil 


PANCHANGA, OR INDIAN ALMANAC. 
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* Di." Dritiya, tis Sesctete bss cd az 

*49-32," 499. 320. The Inst fithi left a 
balance of 14y. 45v., which, added to the dura- 
tion of the 2nd tithi during Tuesday, gives the 
full duration as (47. 17. 

“Ha.” Hasta, 14th nakshatra, only laste 

‘4-32," 4g. 32c., whon it is followed by the 
next nakshatra in order. 

‘Bram.'= Brahman, 25th yoga. ‘14.33'= 
14y. a time. 
iigee $3 etghalipen tina, 

* Di."= Divi, means daytime, and refers to the 
“tyajya,” commences 29y. 17r. after sunrise. 
tra, yoga, karanfi follow each other is the 
sameall throughthe Almanac, the only difference 
being in their names and time of duration. 

‘Uttaraphalgani.” The Ith nekshatra. 

‘4,’ == 4th pada or quarter. 

‘Badha." Mercury. ‘16'=16 guliges.’" That 
is, 16 hours after sunrise the planet Mercury 
enters the 4th quarter of Phalguni, 

*Pritidvitiya.’ A holy day, 

‘Chandridayum uttara érigonnnte." 
northern end of Moon's crescent raised. 

‘Bho. 1-23'=Bhukti, 1 ghelige 23 vigha- 
liges. If from this we deduct 1 ghalige 13 
eighaliges, the lunar B hu kti onthe Ist, we find 
the daily rate of progression to be 10 vighaliges. 

‘Cha 30.’=Chandra, 0th day of the Muham- 
madan month, 

It will be unnecessary to explain any of the 
letvors of the nakshatra, &c., until we come 
to 


'19-23’=18 gha. 


The 


‘Aba. 30-4." This means that the daytime 
is 30 ghaliges 4 viyhcligar, 

‘Tulaynam, 40-38." This means that the 
gan 4) yhaliges and 38 evighaliges after sanrise 
turns towards the sign of the xodinc Tula 


| (labra). 
progression. The figures after Bhu showing | 
the Sun's position in the sign, in ghaliges and | 


‘Magha. 2, Su. 9.’ ‘Sukra’: (Venus) 9 
ghaliges after sunrise enters the 2nd quarter 
of Maghi, 10th nakshatra. 

‘Stana vriddhi Gauri vrittam.” A good 
day to worship Gauri for increase of wealth. 


*Dagdha yoga.’ A hot yoga. No good work 


ought to be commenced. 


‘Bho. 1-33'= Bhakti, 1 ghaliga 33 vigha- 


| hwges. 
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‘Saban chind 1.’ The first day of the 
Muhammadan month Saban. 

From the above it will be seen that it is not 
enough for the Jyotisharu (Jotits) or astro- 


logers, who receive a monthly fee for reading | 


/ 


eight miles doe north of Mardin, communicating 
with the latter by a fair kachhd road. The hill on 
which the Buddhist ruins sre found is just north 
of the village. It is about 400 feet above the level 
of the plain, and is composed of a shaly sandstone 
or slate, with a small portion of quartz found here 
and there. 

The ruins are characterized by a very massive 
and well-built style of rabble masonry. The wails 
generally two or more feet thick, built for the most 


part of the wbhaly stone found in the hills on which | 


they stund; the interstices between the larger 
stones, instead of being filled in with small stones, 
placed nt random in the mortar, aro filled with 
small slabs, one inch to two inches thick, all laid 
horizontally and carefully fitted in, laid in mortar. 
Arches with voussoira are never found; but the 
openings are spanned by laying each successive 
layer projecting beyond the one below. (Fig. 1.) 

Sculptures of the same character are found in all 
the ruins. The principal figure met with is that 
anpposed to be of Buddha, a man either sitting 
cross-legged or standing; no hair on the face; the 
hair of the head dressed in a peculiar fashion with 
atopknot; the “f{kd" often on the forehead; al- 
ware clothed in a long flowing robe from the neck 
to below the knees, and with no sandals or shoes 
on the feet. This figure is met with both in SEP: 
rate statues varying from 12 inches in height to 
larger than life-size, and also.in sculptured tablets 
in bas-relief depicting many and varied scenes. 
(Fig. 2.) 

The ruins appear to be those of several temples 
or sacred places in the centre, and the dwelling- 
houses for the priests and attendants on the temples 
seattered sround the former. The number of 
dwelling-honses is too amall to have accommodated 
more than the number of people actually required 
for the service of the temple. Taking the outside 
view, and assuming each chamber had a corre- 

sponding one above it, and each of these chambers 
hod an occupant, the houses discovered could not 
have accommodated more than 200 people ; and if 


® Abridged from a Report on their Exploration during 
the months of March and April 1873, by the 8th Company 
Sappera and fe wnder the command of Lirrtenant 
Arthur Crompton, RE 
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the Panchings once a week, to be able 
to read it,—they must have studied more or less 
the Kala Amrifa, where the rules for deter- 
mined. 


THE BUDDHIST RUINS AT JAMAL GARHZ.* 
The village of Jamil Garhi is situated about | 


we take about half this number it will probably be 
nearer the mark. The ruins extend over anareaof 
about 210 yards from north to south, and 180 
yards from east to west. The central temple 
(No. 1), which is the highest but one of all, is an 
gy ies ge cerca be etecins 
Around the walls are 13 idol-houses. In the 
centre is a circular platform, 22 feet diameter at 
the top, and 4 feet 9 inches high at present. 
This probably was paved with massive blocks of 
kanker or concrete, as large slabs, about 7 inches 
thick, were found on the floor of this temple, that 
would just answer this purpose, and that had the 
corresponding curved side of the circle. The re- 
diately facing the entrance. 
Scr inarcg an anim = ee aa 





(A) A small rectangular temple 24 feet by 2 
feet with 13 idol-receases around the walls, ands 
square altar in the centre. 

(B.) Immediately to the north of this temple, 
and separated from it by a pnseage at a lower level 
than the floor of the temple,is a house with two 
windows overlooking the temple. This probably 

waa the house of the attendant priest. It is 2] 
feet by 12 feet im extent. Both the temple and 
priest's house open to the west into a courtyard. 

(C.) On the north side of this courtyard are three 
houses (12 fect by 8 feet), with a raised terrace in 
front of them, from which you enter the houses. 
The entrance to this courtyard ison the south. * 

(D.) Immediately to the right of the entrance 
is a small chamber that originally was roofed 
with one of the pointed arches pretiously described, 


and above which a staircaso leads from the en- 


trance of the temple to the top of the idol-recesacs. 
(E.) To the loftof the entrance is another house 
(17 feet by 10 feet), with dooraboth on the north 
and east sides, 
To the south of the polygonal temple, and com- 


MADISOMAT ING with it by a descending staircase, is 


an irreguiar quadrilateral temple, with 26f (No. 3) 


¢'The Factor 18 acbenre “cehelies to all three of the 


number of sled Aagties tothe Somalia ha respect: 
ively 15, 15, and 26 recesses. la nae 
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idol-houses round the walls: 
of the temples, instead of the usual platform, we 
find a number of amall circular Lopes (Fig. 3).* and 
also some idol-recesses, all placed in an irregular 
manner, that leads an observer to suppose that they 
were built at different times. This probably was 
a mausoleum, and these topes and idol-recesses 
were the tombs or memorials of their kings, or 


A great number of statues of men, with mous- — 


taches, with jewellery on the neck and right arm, 


kings, were found in one of the topes. 

To the south-east of this temple a staircase leads 
down to another temple or mausoleum (No. 4). 
This, unlike those p descnbed, is not closed 
in on all sides, but is open on the east side to a court- 


yard. In the centre of this temple are also some | 


topes and idol-recesses, one of which was found 


to have been dog into before the ruins were buried, | 





half of the masonry encircling it being wanting, 
and @ depth of débris of 12 to 15 feet precludes any 


idea of this exploring being of recent date, and — 


rather tends to support the theory of the destruc- 


tion of these buildings being the work of man, not — 


oftime. To the south again of this building, and 
communicating with it by three doorways, is a 
rectangular enclosure (No. 5) 74 feet by 30 feet. 
On the south side are six vaulted chambers, 10 
feet by 7 feet 6 inches each below the level of the 
floor of the enclosure, and with doors all opening 
to the south. On the west side are two dwelling- 
houses, and to the cast are two recesses in the 
wall about 5 feet square. To the cast of the 
polygonal temple, and some 25 feet from it, is 
a building at a higher level than even the temple 
itself. ‘This building consists of four rooms, two 
on either side a central passage 6 feet wide. 
Towards the southern extremity of the ruins, 
another amall temple, 20 feet by 13 feet, is met 
with, possessing only three idol-houses at present ; 


possibly there were others originally, In the | 
centre of this temple are two platforms, one 8 | 
| largér sculptures uearly, that one would have 


feet by 7 feet, the other 7 feet by 6 foet. 
Besides the vaults already mentioned as diacover- 


ed beneath the rectangular enclosure, three other | 


vaults were discovered. In the first case the vault 
is entered from the faoe of a vertical retaining wall- 
The to the vanls ia 5 feet broad, the 
vault itself 10 feet by 6 feet. In the two other 
cases the vaults were the same breadth through- 
out; possibly these were only the basement stories 
of houses that have been buried by the debris of 


aged. 
The original steep slopes of the hill have, in 
many cases, been much reduced by means of 


In the centre of ono | 





and with sandals on the feet, probably those of — 





retaining walls =P the levelling up the gran 


_ behind them. Some of theso retaining walls are 
| much as 15 feet high. 


Communication to these ruins is nsually made 
now by means of a rough cattle-track from the 


| Bouth-west. Buta good road, still in fair preserva- 


tion, is found on the east side. Ascending by a 
gorge some quarter-mile from the ruins, and thence 
advancing along the top of the ridge, this road 
debouches on a level space to the south-east of tem- 
ple No. 5, where the road enters this level platform. 
The remains of s house are foand, which probably 


| Was a sort of outpost and vidette on this approach. 


Remains of houses are also found on the south 
side of the platform, overlooking a scarped face 


of the hill, and affording excellent defence against 
@ force entering by thia road. 


No traces of wells or tanks were discorered 
present water-level is some 300 feet below the 
lowest point ofthe ruins. In two of the buildings 
large earthenware gharda were found buried below 
the level of the floor of the houses. 

These might have been used as small private 
reservoirs for water, but an equally probable use 
of them was the storage of grain. Whatever may 
have been the uses of these ghards, it appears 
probable that the inhabitants were dependent on 
water carried up the hill from below for, their sup- 
ecto and this alone would preclude any large 

numbers living here. 

The exploration of these ruins has led to the 
ides that they were destroyed by design, and not 
by natural decay. All the sculptures discuvered, 
with only one exceptional case, were found thrown 
down from their original position; and the perfect 
siate in which the ecolptures in sifu were found 
tends to prove that others would have been in an 
equally perfect condition if time alone was reapon- 
sible for the ruin wrought. 

These sculptures in sifu were o series of bas- 
reliefs on the risers of the steps leading up from 
temple No.3 to the polygonal temple. All the 


expected to find intact, were broken. In many 
cases large ond heavy fragments of the same 
sculpture were found far apart. The large blocks 
of concrete and kankar that formed the top of the 
platform ‘of the polygonal temple were found scat- 
tered about, tending ¢o the belief that the interior 
of the platform had been examined for treasure. 

Dividing: them roughly into classes, they are 
a8 follows :— 

1. Single figures of Buddha, both in sitting and 


* The tope found in temple No. 3 is square in plan from A to B, circular from B to C. 





standing positions, such as are describg? in an 
earlier part of this report. A few were found 


perftct or nearly so, and many fragments of broken — 


ones, All the largest were broken, whilst the 
best-p i were some of the smallest. 
2, Single figures of kings. These were found 


both in a sitting and standing attitude also, The | 


differences between them and those ef Buddha are 
—(a.) These figures have moustaches (no beards) ; 
Buddha has no hair at all on the face. (b.) These 
figures are generally nade to the waist; Buddha 


is always draped from the shoulders to below the | 


knee. (¢.) These figures have always sandals on 
the feet; Buddhais always barefooted. (¢d.) These 
figures have usually some jewellery on the right 
often in the form of a scallop shell with jewel in 
centre; Buddha never wears any ornament at all. 
Of these figures a good number were found ; tome 
in good preservation, the larger number consider- 


ably damaged; none as largo as life-size were 


found of these. 


3. Bingle figures of a man with wings, usually | 


with beard and moustaches, nude to the waist, con- 
sitting with one leg flat on the ground, the other 
raised with the foot on the ground. About 12 of 
these were found, most of them about 8° high; a 
fow of a larger size, 18° high, were found. In some 
of these figures the wings were wanting, but 


probably the latter had been broken off in these | 
aie 


4, Some very good specimens of capitals, vary- 
ing in size from 2 fect by 9 inches to 1 foot by 
S.inches, Fig. 4, found in temple No. 3. | 

5. Some circular carved stones, apparently the 
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bases of statues ; some og large as 3 feet diameter; 
others not more than 1 foot, carved on the upper 

6. Bas-reliefs of many kinds depicting worship 
of the wheel, of the tree, and of Buddha, and numer- 
ous other groups, whose meaning I could not make 
out. ‘These bas-reliefs varied from 2 feet by 1 foot 
to 6 by 8 inches, The greater number were slabs, 
about Ginches to § inches high, above 15 inches 


dong. In some of the smaller ones the sculptare 


was very fine and delicate. 

Throughout all the sculptures found there was 
a delicacy of feature quite unknown in the ordinary 
sculpture of the country, whether Hindu or 
Musalmiin. The faces ore of a Grecian character 
in many cases. These sculptares were carved 
in most cases of the shaly stone or slate of which 


the hill is formed; but in ao few instances of the » 


best sculptures the stone was a finer-grained, and 
bloer in colour, than any found in the hill. 

These scolptures were found in greater or less 
quantity in all the temples, and were not, with 
scarcely an exception, met with in the dwelling- 
houses. In the polygonal temple wore found many 
fragments of large statues of Buddha, but few 
good or perfect specimens of sculptures. On most 
of these, traces of gold leaf were met with, showing 


that they originally were gilt in whole or part.* A 
| few silver and copper coins were turned up. Some 


iron nails were met with in the course of explora- 
tion, and o few copper objects, viz, a ring about 
1)* diameter, and pin about 6" long with a shell- 
shaped head, Two silver articles, apparently the 
ivory beads about halfan inch in diameter, con- 
clade the list. 





The Aviatic Society af Bengal. 

The 186th number of the Journal contains two 
papers: the first, by T. W. H. Tolbort, B.0.8., on 
Authorities for the History of the Portuguese tn 
India, is confined to “the pericd between 1498, 
when the capture of Cochin by the Dutch finally, 
ed the supremacy of others in the East.” The 
second, by Prof. Blochmann, is Contributions to the 
Geography and History of Bengal (Muhammadan 
Period). Part I., Geographical.—Part IT, Histor- 
ical, based on Inacriptiona received from (en. A. 
Cunninghom, C.ST., Dr. J. Wise, E. V. West- 
macott, Haq. W. L. Heeley, Eeq.. W. M. Bourke, 
Evq., fe.and on unpublished coins, with notes by 


ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


E. V. Weatmacotl, Eeq., and Dr. J. Wise. This 
valuable Ezsay, extending over 102 pages of the 
Journal, will long be an authority on the subject. 
Additions and corrections will doubtless be made 
to the information it contains, but it will form an 
admirable basis for guiding future research. It 


“The importance of mural and medallic evi- 
dence for Bengal History,” says Prof. Blochmann, 
“arises from the pancity and meagreness of written 
sources. Whilst for the history of the Dihli 
Empire we possess general and special histories 
often the work of contemporaneous writers, we 
have only secondary soorces and incidental r- 
marks for the early Muhammadan period of Ben- 


* On 
sitting figures 
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gal, ie¢, from «a. pd. 1203 to 158. Nizimnuddin 
Abmad, who served Akbar as Bakhehi, the friond 
and protector of the historian Badion!, is the 
first writer that gives in his Tabagdt-i-Akbart, 
which were completed in 1590, a short connected 
account of the independent kings of Bengal from 
1338 to 1538. For the time between 1206 and 
1338 we depend on incidental remarks made by 
Dibli writers, as Minhij-i-Sirij, Barant, and “Aff. 
Firishtah, who flourished in the beginning of the 


17th century, has a chapter on the same period | 
as Nizim: but, though he gives a little more, 1 | 
scema that he used the same, at present unknown, | 


source as the author of the Tabagdt-i-Akbari. 
But there can be no donbt that this source was a 
work defective in chronology and meagre in 
details. Firishtah algo cites o historical com- 
pilation by one Hiji Muhammad of Qandahir, of 
which no copy is at present known to exist, 

“The latest writer on Bengal History is Gholim 
Husain of Zaidpir, poetically styled * Salim,” who 
of Kings,’ at the request of Mr. George Udney of 
M&ldah. This work, the title of which contains 
in the numerical value of the letters the date of ita 
completion (a. 0.1202, or a. p. 1787-88), is rare 
but is much prized as being the fullest account 
in Persian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal, 
which the author brings down to his own time. 
From a comparison of his work with that by 


Firishtab, it ia evident that for the early portion | 
| ants of the Lak’hmaniyah kings of Nadiyd still 


he has used books which are likewise unknown af 
present, and it is unfortunate that his preface 
gives no information on this point.* His additional 
source, it is true, cannot have been a work of 
considerable size; yet be gives valuable dates, 
waich, as will be seen below, are often confirmed 
by collateral evidence. Salim has also made a 
Stewart, who used the Higds as the basia of his 
History of Bengal, has given a translation of the 
greater part of the work; but, from s leaning to 

On the Geograpliy he sayg—“ Before the con- 
quest of Bengal by the Muhammadans onder 
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Bakhtyir Khiljt in a. p. 1203, Bengal is said 


to have been divided into five districts—(1) 
Ridha, the country west of the Hagli and 
south of the Ganges; (2) Bagdi, the delia of 
the Ganges; (3) Banga, the country to the 
east of, and beyond, the delta; (4) Barendra, 
the country to the north of the Padmé (Podda) 
and between the Karatayi and the Mahfinandé 
rivers; and (5) Mit bil d, the country west of the 
Mahfinandii.” 

“Tt would be wrong to believe that Bakhtyar 
Khilji conquered the whole of Bengal : he merely 
took possession of the south-castern parts of 
Mithila, Barendra, the northern portions of 
Ridha, and the north-western tracts of Bagdi. 
This conquered territory received from its capital 
the name of Lak’hnauiti, and ita extent is 
described by the author of the Tabagdt-i-Ndsurt, 
who says that the country of Lak’hnanti lies on 
both sides of the Ganges and consists of two 
wings: the eastern one is called Barendra, to which 
of Ral [i«,, Radha}, to which Lak’hntr belongs. 
Hence the same writer also distinguishes Lak‘h- 
nauti-Deokot from Lak’bnautt-Lak’hnir. From the 
town of Lak*hnauti to Deckot on the one side, and 
from Lak’hnanti to the door of Lak’hnir, on the 
other side, an embanked road (pul) passes, ten 


| days’ march. Distinct from the country of Lak’b- 


p. 267), and in this part of Bengal the descend - 


reigned in a. 8, 658) or 1260 a. p., when Minhaj-i- 
Sirfj, the author of the Tabagd!, wrote his his- 
tory. Deokot, which still gives mame to a large 


|} parganah, waa correctly identified by Buchanan 


with the old fort near Damdamé, on the feft bank 
of the Pirnibhaba, south of Dindjpir. Close to 
it lies Gangarimpir with ite ruins, and the old- 
est Mubhammadan inscription known in Bengal. 
Lak'’hotr,* the town or ‘thansh" of the other 

“ Minhaj's remark that Banga was, in 1260, atill 
in the hands of Lak’hman Sen's descendants, i 
confirmed by the fact that Sunnirgion uw not 





la ppd ALS? OSL ee} ol Ob le 


ahi ng about faith and heresy leads to cbe rome 


interpretations may differ.’ 
©“ Major Raverty, of whose translation of the Tabspdt 
bert MSS. have) AGS) Lak’hodr, The Bibliotheca Indica 


edition bas y 744), and often also) ; and it was, no 
direction indicated Outside of the MarkthA wall of Nigur, 
we have o Lak’hipdr and « Lak’bindréyanpér. 
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mentioned in the Tabagd!, nor does it occur on 
the coins of the first century of Muhammadan rule. 
It is first mentioned in the Tirikh-i-Barant 
as the residence, during Balban’s reign, of an 
independent Rai; but under Tughing Shab (a.p. 
1323), Sunnirgion, and Sdtgion, which likewise 
appears for the first time, are the seats of Moham- 
madan governors, the term ‘ Bangilah’ being now 
applied to the united provinces of Lak’hnauti, 
Saétgion, and Sanniirgion. 


“The Tdrikh-i-Borant, the Tdrikh-i-Piriighdhi | 


by "Afif, and the Travels of Ibn Batftah yield 
but little additional information. Firdizibdd, or 
Panduah (north of Mildah&, or Mialdal.), which 
General Conningham significantly calls *‘ Hazrat 
Panduah,’ or‘ Panduah, the Residence,’ appears 
as the new capital, and in connexion with it Fort 
Ekdilah, said to be * near Panduah.” 

“From the middle of the léth century we have 
the works and maps of Portuguese historinns, not- 
ably the classical ‘Da Asia’ by Joao de Barros 
(died 1570); and the graphic descriptions of 
Cesar Frederick (1570) and Ralph Fitch (1583 
to 1591). Nor must I forget the Persian traveller 
Amin Radi, an uncle of Nar Jahdo, who composed 
hia Hayt Iglim in a.m. 1002 (a. p. 1594); but 
it is doubtful whether he visited Bengal, or 
merely wrote down what he heard at Agra.” 

“ Bat by far the most interesting contribution to 
the geography of Bengal, in spite of the unsatis- 
factory state of tho MSS., is Todar Mall's rent- 
roll."’ In the din we find that Bengal proper was 
divided into 19 Sirkiirs, and 682 Mahiils. Eight 
of the 19 Sirkdrs, and 204 of the 682 Mahals, 
have Mohammadan names. The rent-roll in- 
cluded both the (tidliich (* gennine'—rulgo khalsa) 
or crownlands, and the agfd or jdgir lands, i, 
lands sasigned to officers in lieu of pay or mainten- 
depended, as in the old Hindt division, on the 
courses of the Ganges, Bhagirathi, and Megna, or, 
as the din expresses it, on the courses of the 
Padmiwati, Ganga, and Brahmaputra. 

For the description of the different Sirkiirs and 
of the Frontiers we must refer to the Essay itself. 
The following remarks on the Sundarbans may, 
however, be extracted: “The old Portuguese and 
as affording testimony that the Sundarban, even 
up to the 16th century, was well cultivated; and 
of the five Sundarban towns Pacacnli, C nipi- 
tuvaz,Noldy, Dipuris (or Dapars), and 
Tiparisa, which are placed on the maps of De 
Barros, Blaev, and Van den Broucke close to tho 
represent ‘lost towns.’ Now the first of these 


Sundarban of the 24-Pargards, and the second 
(Cuipitayaz) to that.of Jessore District, whilst the 
remaming three lie east of it. But Pacaculi is 
either, aa Col, Gastrell once suggeated to me, a 
mistake for Pucacuti, ie, pakkd kot'hf, a factory 
or warchouse erected by some trading company, 
aa we find several along the Hagil; or it stands 
for Penchakuli, the name of the tract opposite the 
present mouth of the Damddar, or a little abore 
the northern limit of the Sundarban. Cuipitavaz 
I have no hesitation to identify with Khalifatibdd., 
Van den Broucke also places it correctly south- 
east of Jessore. Noldy is the town and mahal 
of Noldi ( Naldi) on the Noboganga, east of Jessore, 
near the Madhimati. Dipuria is Dapara, or Das- 
para, south-east of Bdgirganj station, near the 
right bank of the Titulid, still prominently marked 
on Rennell's map; and Tiparia cannot stand for 
anything else but the district of Tiparah, which is 
correctly placed north-east of Daspara, 

“OF other names given on old maps along the 
southern boundary of Bengal, we have (above 
Noldy) Nao Muluco(?), Buram (Borhun, 
in the 24 Parganis); Maluco (Bhalukd, on 
the Kabadak ?); west of them Agrapara and 
ore (Agrapird and Dak’hineshor, north of 
Calcutta); and on the other side of the Higli, 


| Abegaca, which seems to be some Amgichha, 


unless it is slightly misplaced and refers to Ambika 
(Kalnah); Bernagar, which should be Barna- 
far, on the other side of the river below More; 
Betor (?) as on Blaoy's map, and Belor (?) on 
that of De Barros. Van den Broucke’s map 
gives, in Haglt District, Sjannbath (Jahindbid) ; 
Sjandercona (Ohandrakoni); Cannacoel (Kanikul); 
Deniachali (Dhonek'hilt); Castgam (Satgion) ; 
Tripeni (‘Tripant, the Muhammadan form of 'Tri- 
benl); Pandua (Panduah); Sjanegger; Basenderi 
(the old mahil Basandbari), where Van den 
Broucke makes the remark, 't Bosh Sanderie 


| alwaar Alerandre M. gestuy? werd, ‘the bush San- 


derie, where Alexander the Great was stopped !" 

‘On the * Northern Frontier’ we have the Sirkiirs 
G'horig’hat, Panjrah, Tajpdr, and Parniab. 

“The inhabitants of Northorn Bengal according 
to the Tabagdt-i-Ndéiri were the Koch, Mech, and 
Third tribes, whose Mongolian features struck the 
first invaders as peculiar, 

“The R&jahs of Northern Bengal were powerful 
enough to preserve a semi-independence in spite 
of the numerous invasions from the time of 


| Bakhtyir Khilji, when Debkot, near Dindjpar, 


“During the fifteenth century the tract north 
of Rangpar was in the hands of the Rijahs of 
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“ History informs us that Kamatd was invaded, , 


about 14935 4.p. by Husain Shih, and legendas 
state that the town was destroyed, and Nilamba, 
the last Kaimati Rajah, waa taken prisoner. He 
escaped, however, and disappeared ; but people 
believe that at some time in future he will be 
restored, The Kiamatd family was succeeded by the 
Koch dynasty, to which the present Malirija of 
Koch Bihdr belongs, The new Rijas secured their 
Possessions by erecting slong the boundary o 
line of fortifications, many of which are still in 
excellent preservation. 

The prevalence of human sacrifices in Koch 
Bibir is known from the fs. The Haft Iqifm 
has the following :—*There is a cave in this 
country which, according to the belief of the 
people, is the residence of a Deo. The name of 
the Deo is At, and the people are zealous in their 
worship. Once a year they have o feast, when 
they kill all sorts of animals found in the country, 
believing that the meritoriousness of the slaugh- 
ter comes from Al. They likewise kill on the 
same day the Bhogis, who are a class of men that 
have devoted their lives to Af, saying that Af has 
called them. From the time they become Bhogis, 
they may do what they like; every woman is at 
their command, but after one year they are 
killed," v 

The Historical part deals principally with—I. 
The * Initial Period,’ or the reigns of the governora 


of Lak’hnautf appointed by the Dihlf sovereigns, | 
from the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakh- | 


tyfir Rhilji, a. p. 1205 to 198 an, IL The period 
of the independent kings of Bengal, from 1338 to 
138. 


The first of these hos been already dealt with | 


by Mr. E. Thomas in his Initial Coinage of Bengal, 
but Prof. Blochmann has some interesting addi- 
tions to make from Bihir Inscriptions. 

The following he gives og the governors 
of Bengal from Saiiuddin Aibak to Baghré 
Khin. The dates differ slightly from Mr. Thomas's 
list on p. 8 of his * Chronicles.” 

Saifuddin Aibak. Dies at Lak’hnauti in 

“"TgzuddinAbul Fath Tughril Tog- 
bin Khan, governor from 11 to Oth Ai Qa'dah 
642. Tabg. p. S45. He withdraws to Audh, and 
dies on the 20th Shawwil 644. 

“Qamaruddin Timur Khan, governor 
from Sth Zi Qa’dah 42 to 20th Shawwél 644, when 
he toodies, Taby. p. 246. 

“Tkhtiyaraddin Yosbak Tughril 
Ehén_ proclaims himself king under the title of 
Sultin Mughtsuddin. Perishes in Kiim- 
rae: is p. 263. No dates are given, 











“Juldiluddin Mas’dd, Malik Jant 
Khilji Khan, becomes governor on the 18th Zi 
Qe'dab-656 (or 17th Nov. 1258). Taby,, pp. 206, 225. 

*"‘Tezuddin Balban was governor in 657, in 
which year he was attacked by ‘Tijuddin Arsalin 
Khin Sanjar i Khwiirazmi, who, however, was 
captured or killed by Izzuddin. Tahg. p, 267.*" 

“Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan» 


| gon of Arsaliin Khan Sanjar. He had been for some 


time governor when the emperor Balban ascended 
the throne (664). Baranf, p. 66. After afew years 
he was sacceeded by— 

“Tu ghrii, who proclaimed himself king under 
the name of Sultin Mughisuddin.” No dates are 
given, 

“BughrdiKhin,NadgiruddinMahm dd, 
second son of Emperor Balban." 

In the second period the line of independent 
kings commences with — 

l, Fakhroddin Abul MuzaffarMu- 
barsk Shih, who “had been Sildiddr, or 
armour-bearer, to Bahrim Khan, the Dibli gor- 
ernor of Sunndirgdon, and on his master's death, 
In 7 a4, or 1338 «.p., proclaimed there his 
independence, 

“ According to the Tabagdt-i-Akbert, Firishtah, 
and the Riyds ueedlatin, Mubdirak Shih was killed 


| by “Ali Mubérak in 741, after a reign of two years 
| and some months. But as his coins extend 


over o period of more than ten years, from 739 to 
70, it looks as ifthe date given in the histories 
should be corrected to gle din y flu gd «ton 

years and some montha,’" 
2. "Aldudditn Abul Muzaffar 'Alt 
Shah »—the tithe assumed by ‘Ali Mubirak— 
ding to the histories, reigned one year and 





| five months, Mr. ‘Thomas (Chronicles, p: 265), 


iets a gives a coin of the year 742, and he adda 
that he has seen coins of 744,745, and 746, “ From 
the fact that the coinage of Mubarak Shih is 
restricted to the Sunnirgion mint, and that of "Ali 
Shih to Firdsibad (i.¢, Panduah), we may con- 
clude that the former held Eastern, and the latter 
Western Bengal. “ Bat "Ali Shih was vigorously 
opposed by Haji Ilyia, who strock coins in 
Pandoah, "Ali Shih's capital, in 740 and 744, and 
in uninterrupted succession from 746 (probably 
the correct year when ‘Ali Shih was overcoma by 
him) to 753." 

3% [khtiydroddinAbul MuzafifarGhi- 
ziShah, probably the son of Mubirak Shih, 
is supposed to have reigned in Eastern Bengal 
from a. &. 751 to 753, 

4. ShamsuddtnAbul Muzaffarllyis 


Sh4&h, previously known as Haji Ilyds, the 
foster-brother of of "Ali Mubarak, “having in 
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74h become master of Western Betgal, ho es- 
tablished himself in 753 in Sunndrgion. (Thomas, 
p. 269), and thus founded a dynasty, which, with an 


interruption of about forty years in the beginning 


of the §th century of the Hijrah, continued to rule 
over Bengal till 806 4.0." 

“Tiyis Shih ia nicknamed * Bhangrah,’ a cor- 
ruption, it seems, of the Hinddstani bhangérd,*o 
seller, or eater, of the drug bhdng (hemp),’" 

The histories give bis reign 16 years and some 
months; but the author gives him a reign in 
Western Bengal from 741 to 759 a.m. 

5. Abul Mujihid Sikandar Sh Gh, the 


son of Jlyis Shih. According to the author of | 
the Iiydz, “Sikandar Shih died after a reign of 


ning years and some months—a~ statement aleo 
given in the Tabapd?—of wounds which he had 
received ‘on the field of Godilpdrah, fighting with 
his favourite son, Ghiyis, whom the machinations 
of a jealous stepmother had driven into rebellion.” 
The histories assign hima reign of 9 years’ and 
some months, The Panduah inscription is, how- 
ever, dated 770 a.a., and coins bring down his 
reign to 792 (an. 1390), 

6 Ghiyisuddfn Abul Muzsaffar 
Azam Shah, of whom the Riyds saya: “Azam 
Shih waa treacherously murdered (ba-daghd kush- 
tah) by RAjah Eiins after a reign of seven years 
and some months, or, as [ have seen ina little book, 
after o reign of sixteen years, five months, and 
three days.” The coins go to 799 a.m. {1397 ap.) 

7. SaifuddtnAbul Mujahid Hamzah 
Shah, son of Asam Shih, “according to the 
Tabagdt, reigned ten years. Bat the author of the 
Riyds saw ‘ in the little book’ that the reign of 

this king was 3 years, 7 months, and 5days, which 


would bring his reign to 802, or 808, a.u.” (1401 | 


A.D, 

” Shamauddin. “Firishtsh statea that 
as the king was youngand deficient in intellect, an 
infidel of the name of Kiins, who was an Amir of 
the court, obtained great power and influence, and 
usurped the executive and the collection of taxes. 
The Riyds has the following:— After enjoying 
himeelf for soma time, he died, in 788, from an 
illness, or through the foul play of Réjah Kiins, 
who 2 that time ee any: poeta And some 
som df the Sultan ussalditn, bal daw doped ron 
(mutabanni), and that hia nama was Shibibuddin. 
Anyhow, he reigned § years, 4 months, and 6 days. 
It is clear that Rijah Kins, who was zamindir 
of Bhatiriah, rebelled against him, killed him, 
and usurped the throne.” 

Then follows o new king:—Shihibuddin 
AbulMuzaffarBiyasid Shéh. “His 
coins do not mention the name of his father: and 
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tho absence of the usual phrase iim narulédn, 

‘son of the king,’ imdicates that ho waa either 
ausurper, in which case’ Bayazid’ might repre- 
sent the Mahammadan name of Rajah Kins after — 
conversion, or a puppet king, in whose name 
Rajah Kans reigned and coined in the ‘ Diirul 
Islim' of Bengal. If we take the first alternative, 
we have against it the clear statement of the 
historimms that Kans remained a Hindd, and also 
the circumstance that his son does not mention the 
name of his father on his coins, which he would 
scarcely have omitted if Kins had turned Muham.- 
maidan. And if we look upon the Biynazid Shih 
as aanceessful rival of RAjah Kins, we have history 
and legends against us. Henee the theory of a 
puppet king—o bendmf transaction—is perhaps 
the least objectionable.” 

10. Jaldloddin Abul MuzaffarMuo- 
hammad Sh &h—nccording to the histories the 
son of Rijah Kans. “ Asthe coins of Biyasid 
Shih go up to 816, and the coins of Muhammad 
Shih commence with 818, the latter year, or 817, 
must be the beginning of his reign; and if he 
reigned for seventeen years, aa stated in the his- 
tories, his reign may have lasted from 818 to 835" 
(a.m. 1431-2). 

Il. Shamsuddin Abal Mujihid Ab- 
mad Shih, the sonof the preceding, began to 
reign about 834, and may have ruled till 850 
(1446 a.0,). He was mordored by two slaves. 

12. NiéiruddinAbal Muzaffar Mah- 
mod Shih L. adescendant of Ilyia Shih, of 
whom there is a coin of 846, ruled till 864 (1459 
A.D.). 

li, Rukhuddin Abul Mujahid Bar. 
bak Shah, tho gon of the last, reigned till 879 
(1474 a.p.). 

14 Shamauddin Abul Muzaffar Ya- 


auf Sh&h, the son of Birbak Shih, ruled 7 years, 


ond 6 montha, till B87 vm. (1489 o.). 

15. Bikandar Shih II. said to be the son 
of Yisuf Shih. 

16. Jaldluddin Abul Muzaffar Fath 
Shih, son of Mahmdid Shih, was raised to the 
throne, as“ Sikaudar Shih had not the neceseary 
qualifications,” reigned till 892 or 893 (ap. 1487), 
and was murdered ot the instigation of the 


eunnch Barbak, who ruled as the first of the 
| Habshi kings, under the title of— 


7. Sultin Shihzida h, for a few months. 
IS. Saifuddtn Abul Mukaffar Firtiz 


| Sh&hTI. (Maltk Indil Habshi) reigned from 893 


to 895 or 604 (4.0, 1490), 
19, NaédiruddtnAbul Muj&hid Mah- 


mid Shah Il. “was raised to the throne on 
- ‘Firdz Shdh's death, though the government was 


in the hands of one Habsh{ Khin. After a short 
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time, Habshl Khan, and, immediately after, Mah- =: Niéiroddin AbalMuzaffar Nus- 
maid Shih, were killed by Sidi Badr Diwanah, | rat Shah ruled from $97 (929 F) till 999 (ap. 
who proclaimed himself king.” 1592-3), 

20. Shamsuddin Abul-Nasr Muzaf. <3. “Alduddin Abul Muzaffar Firis 
far Shah, who ruled 3 years and 5 months, | Shah III. aon of the last, roled only three 
was killed in 899 (a.v. 1424) by— months, and was mordered by his uncle— 

1. AlduddinAbulMuzaffarH usain =t. Ghiydeuddin Abul Muzaffar Mah- 
Shih, “the good,” who founded the Husaint | mad Shih II [., who was defeated and slain by 
dynasty in 899. He reigned till 927, or perhaps 929. | Sher Khan in 944 4. u. (a.p. 1537-8). 





MISCELI 
BIDAR. 

The city of Bidar is situated at the edge of a 
laterite plateau, some 2,300 feet above the sea level, 
and about 300 feet above the plain or valley of the 
Manjira, a confluent of the Godivari. The city is 
encompassed by a wall of basalt, and a dry ditch, 
with a giacita, which nearly hides the wall, and 
there are bastions at intervals, all more or less 
decayed. In former ‘times it must have been a 
very formidable place to attack; as ita name Bidir 
implies,‘ without fear." The citadel is situnted to 
the north: in it are the remains of numerous 
palaces, some of which were four and five stories 
high, all built of cut trap, This citadel is a perfect 
labyrinth of arcades and underground pussages. 
In one building there are supposed to be over 
100 rooms, filled with arms, &c. A few yeors 
ago some of these were opened, in which some 
armour, arms, and biscuita were found. The 
entrance to the citadel is to the south-enst, through 
& zigzag passage protected by threo gatewnys. 
Over the gate there is a fine lofty dome, the interior 
of which was painted in bright colours at one time, 
and there are patches of paint still to be seen on 
the plaster. The second gateway was covered 
with encaustic porcelain tiles. In the interior ane — 
the ruins of palaces, one of which, the Rang Mahal 
(so called from its exterior and some of the inter‘or 
walls being covered with alabs of painted porcelain 
or encaustic tile), is mow being partially repaired 
by the Nizim's Government for the residence of 
some of the civil officers. Next to this are the 
remains of avery ancient paluee, one courtyard | been curious to know whence this large city derived 
of which has been turned into a jail, the prisoners | its name. In the shape of written records there 
being located in on arcade, and twodomes forming | seems to be no authontic account. But in India, 
& regular dungeon, and putting one in mind of | o# in all ancient countries, fable and tradition, 
Byron's description of the prison of Chillon—with | whatever their value, step in to fill the gap where 
its horrors. history is silent. Inthe present case, too, fable 

In one portion of this palace there isa well about | has acted its part. In an old Hindi manuscript 
150 feet deep, with an inelinéd plane from a moat, | which professes to be the translation of a part of 
for raising the water to the fourth story, where | the Sanckrit Brthat Kathd, the foundation of Piitna 
there isa reservoir from wheneg the water used to | ia thus told :-— 
be led down the front of the building over an In the Satya Yuga there lived, in a city called 
artificial fall forming a cascade, and also by pipes | Kosambi, a certain Brahman whose name was 
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to fountains, of which there are several acattered 
. about the court yards: The basin of one of these 
bas been cut out of a single monolith of por- 
| phyry—some 12 feet in diameter and 4 feet high 
(the design being a most intricate geometrical 
figure). It is highly polished, There is a hum- 
mim, or Turkish bath, a mint, ond an arsenal, and 
several powder magazines; and on one of the 
bastions lies a monster gun, not quite so large rs 
the one at Bijapur, but better finished. It is 19 
inches in bore, and 20 across the muzzle, and 23 
feet long. It is formed of bars of laminated iron 
bound round with hoops beautifully welded and 
| forged, the surface being well polished and 
bronzed, There is an Arabic inscription on it, in 
three places, in letters of gold inlaid in the 
iron. Here, too, there is tradition as to its 
wonderful length of range. There is a breach in o 
tank dnd distant some seven miles from Biddr 
which ia attributed'to a shot fired from this bas- 
tion withit. The gun must weigh over 20 tons. 
The ‘mystery is how, without proper engines and 
tools, sucha mass of metal could have been forged. 
It has not been cast, but built on mach the same 
system as is now being adopted for forging 
‘Woolwich infants’ at home, for which special 
machinery and forges have had to be made— 
Bombay Gazetiz, July 17. 





ORIGIN OF PATNA. 
To the Editor of the“ Indiun Antiquary.” 
Sm,—Long o resident of Pitna, I hare long 














daughters of a great muni named Sarvasiddhi. 
It once happened that Kusa and Bikusa were 
reduced to great difficulties, and in order to recover 
themselves they determined to try their fortunes 
abroad, and left home accompanied by their wives. 
After a few days’ journey, on a certain night, the 
two brothers left their wires asleep in a jangal 
and went away. Soon after, the helpless females 
awoke and began to lament. Meanwhile Parvati 
and Mahideva passed by that way, and the 
former requested Maliideva to take pity on the 
poor women, and was told that that very night 
Sumati would give birth to a son, who should 
be named Patra, and as often as be should awake 
from sleep, a thousand gold mohars would fall 
from his head. During the night this prophecy 
waa fulfilled, and as the child awoke from his 
first sleep o thousand gold mohara fell from his 
head. The females suspected the money wns 
left there by some thief, and, lest they should be 
caught and punished as guilty, they thought it ad- 


visable to leave the place. But, to their great sur- | 


prise, wherever they went the eame miracle was 
repeated. The women at last discovered the 
secret, and came to Kiisiand settled there. Putra 
soon became very rich. His charity knew no 
bounds, and from every part of the world men 
came to share in his gifts. Kusa and Bikusa 
were now living in Karnita, begging from door 
to door. When they heard of the gifts of Putra, 
they came to Kasi to receive alma. As the two 
brothers were standing at the gute of Putra’s 
palace, Sumati, who was walking on the upper 
veranda of her mansion, aaw them and recognized 
them. They were taken in and treated with great 
respect. Kusa and Bikusa thos began to live 
happily. When Putra was sixteen years old, his 
father became jealous of him, and engaged somo 
Chéndalas to murder him. Tho Chardalas camo to 
the innocent boy and told him they were the pandas 
(votaries) of the goddess Vindyisani, and were sent 
to take him to that goddess to fulfil certain vows 
that were made for his sake when he was in his 
mother’s womb. The father, too, said such was 
the case, and poor Putra was snatched away 
from home, unaccompanied by a single attendant. 
When the Chandalas had arrived at the middle of 
a tremendous jangal, they told the whole trath to 
the boy ; but whenever they attempted to put him 
to death the eword fell down. At last the villains 
promised to save the boy, on the payment of o 
large aum of money. This being done, the Chan- 
dalas returned to Kadi and informed Bikoss that 
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Bhomideva. Hoe had two tons, Kiisa and Bikusa, | 
married respectively to Pramatf and Sumati, | 
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The child, lef: alone in tho midst of the terrible 
wood, did not know what to do, Night came on 
and he asconded a tree. In the meantime, two 
Rékshasas,Sunkat and Bikat, came, and, promising 
that no injury need be feared from them, requested 
him to decide a case, ‘They said, we are the sons 
of a great Rakshasa named Karibak. Our father 
once satisfied Mahideva and obtained threo things 
from him. The first is» pair of shoes by means 
of which a man can travel thousands of miles 
ing moment; the second is a bag from which 
all sorts of jewels may be extracted whenever the 
hand is put into it; and the third, a rod which, if 
turned round, will ina short space of time create 
a large and magnificent city. Now our father is 
dead, and it is to be decided who should obtain 
these. Putra pointed out a large garden, and said, 
“Goto that garden, leaving these things here, 
and whosoever returns first from that place ia the 
owner of these things.” The brothers ran towards 
the garden. Inthe meantime a voice from heaven 
told Putra that he was destined to become 4 great 
man, and that bho should wear the pair of shoes 
and fly st once to Sifihaldvipa with the bag and 
the rod. The boy followed the advice, and m a 
moment he was on the banks of o beautiful 
tank in Sifhaldvipp. There he was informed 
that the king of that island, Pataleévara, had o 
daughter named Pitali, who, it was predicted, 
should be married to a foreigner who would come 
there, and whose name would be Putra. The 
young man understood what was meant. Daring 
the night he secretly visited Patalt in her own 
apartment and told her who he was, The girl 
then agreed to go with him wherever ho liked. 


| Putra now wore his shoes, took Patall on his back, 


and within a very short time arrived at a spot on 
the south bank of the Gangi, north of Gayl, enst 
of Sonbhadra, ond west of the Ponpuna. Here 
he waa visited by Narada, who wished him to es- 
tablish a city by meana of the rod. Putra then 
jnid the foundation of a large city, and called it, 
after his own name and that of his wife—P4tali- 
Putra. Within afew years he conquered several 
provinces and became # great king. His mother 
had died of a broken heart. 

Putra's son Kusuma suceceded him, and during 
his time thia city was called Kasomapar. Kosuma 
hada son Paton, and adanghtor Pitnd, After tho 
name of the former, this city was for some time 
called Patan. Piitni did not marry, and was 
made a deef by the goda, and ia still the presiding 
goddess of the city, which is, after her, now 
called PAtn A. Patra in his old age, left Pilina 
with his wife and went to Kailas, where he mado 
over to Mahideva the three things which he had 
obtained from Sankat and Bikat, They lived ever 
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afterin heaven. Such is the legendary account 
of the foundation of Pitna. 
Basanta Kouman Nivat, B.A, 
Teacher, Patna College, Bankipur, 
Bankipore, 27th August 1875. 





THE COUVADE OR “HATCHING.” 


Sin,—In the districts in South India in which | 


Teloga is spoken, there is a wandering tribe of 
people called the Erukalavandlo. They generally 
pitch their huts, for the time being, just outside a 
townorvillage, Their chief occupations are for- 
tane-telling, rearing pigs,and making mats. Those 
in this part of the Telugu country observe the 
custom mentioned in Max Miller's Chips from a 
German Workshop, vol. IL. pp. 277-284. Directly 
the woman feels the birth-pangs, she informs her 
husband, who immediately takes some of her 
clothes, puts them on, places on his forehead the 
mark which the women usually place on theirs, 
retires inton dark room where there ia only a 
very dim lamp, and lies down on the bed, covering 
himself up with-a long cloth, When the child is 
born, it is washed and placed on the cot besitle the 
father. Assafotida, jaggery, and other articles 
are then given, not to the mother, but te the father, 
Doring the days of ceremonial uncleanness the man 
is treated as the other Hindus treat their women on 
such occasions. He is not allowed to leave his 
bed, but has everything needful brought to him. 

Tho Erukalavandlu marry when quite young. 
At the birth of a daugliter the father of an un- 
married little boy often brings a rupee and ties it 
in the cloth of the father of the newly-born girl. 
When the girl is grown up, he can claim her for 
his son. For twonty-five rupees he can claim her 
much earlicr. 


Can any of your correspondents in other parts | 


of South India, and more especially those in the 
Telugu-speaking districts, kindly tell me whether 
they have meb with people observing these 
customs F 

Dumagudemn, Set March 1874, 


Jonm Car. 





THE NAGAMANGALA COPPER-PLATES. 

Sim,—Having bad occasion to examine more 
carefully the N i gam anal inscription, whilst 
carrying the. plates through the photolithogra- 
phic process,* as requested by you, I beg to offer 
& few remarks on one or two passages of this hicth- 
ly important document. Though unable to concur 
with Mr. Rice in some of his readings and inter- 
pretations. I have no hesitation in stating that the 


transliterated text and the translation proposed by | 


MISCELLANEA AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


the king, Durvinita (‘ill-mannered’), 
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Kim in the Indian Antiquary, yol. II, p. 157 
(thongh unfortunately disfigured by typographic 
crrors),are on the whole very fairly dono; and 
he deserves our hearty thanks for having already 
brought to light such valuable materials on po 
important o period in the history of Southern 
India, First, as regards the name of the dynasty 
of which an account is given on these plates, A 
re-examination of the original will, 1 believe, show 
that the form Kodgani, which would certainly 
be a very near approachto Kodagu, the name 
of Coorg, docs not really occur in it. Tho name 
of the first king, given at the end of the third line 
ofthe first plate (being the eighth king of the 
Chera line), [ read distinctly as Kon gani 
Varma, the conjunct letter being clearly iden- 
tical with the tig in kritotfamdigah in the second 
line of the second plate, and in other words, In 
on inscription of Hari Varman,or Ari 
Varman,the tenth king of the same line, of 
which excellent impressions were brought home 
and kindly placed at my disposal by Sir Walter 
Elliot, the name of the grantor’s grandfather is 
likewise spelt Kongani Varman. The same 
form is used in the Merkara plates, according to 
Mr. Rice's transcription in tho Indian Antiquary, 
vol. Ip. 465. It may not, therefore, seem hazard. 
ons to assume that this is the correct spelling, 
and that the form Kogani, which occurs twice 
in the Naégamangals grant, originally arose 
from an omission of the dot, which came to be go 
largely used for the nnosals, 

The first part.of the term Avinflandman, which 
is applied to the seventh king, can here scarcely 


be taken as a proper noun, but is, I think, merely 


intended to explain the rather unpleasant name of 
The 
compound word which precedes the Intter name, 
Mr. Rico reads kirdntdjuniyapanchadasa(s)earga- 
difonkdéro, which is translated by him ‘equal to 
Kirlitérjuna, the mighty master of the fifteen crea- 
tions and of the syllable om.” For the last part 
of the compound we have, however, to read fikd- 


_ kdro, and to translate the whole ‘the author of a 


commentary on fifteen cantos (the fifteonth canto F) 
of the Kirdfdrjuniya.’ This surely is rather an 
interesting literary item. 

In the account of Sri Vikrama, Mr. Rice 
reads viseshafo navakoshaaya nlliddstrasya vakiri- 
prayoktrikuéalo, ‘an embodiment of tho nine 
treasures, skilled among those who teach and 
practise the science of politics.’ For narakoshan 
the grant has (a)navaéesharya; we have to trans- 
late, accordingly, ‘particularly skilled among those 
who teach and practise the entire science of polity, 


—_—_—_—_—— ee 
* Seo vol. II, plates, pp. Ld, 158. 
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The interpretation of o passage on the next 
king, Bho Vikraoma, isthe more misleading, 


as an imaginary proper noun is introduced therein, _ 


which rests entirely on a mistaken separation of 
the component parts of a compound, Mr. Rice's 
translation is as foltows:— His son, whose breast 
being healed of the wounds inflicted by the discus 
weapon of Daradana—exulting in his growing 
bravery displayed in many wars—bore on itself the 
embloms of victory, etc." The compound should be 
read thus :—ancka-samara-sampddita-vijrimbha 

dvirada - radana-kuliéa-dghdta[ 4 }-erana- apart ths 


-[éasvad ? or bhdsvad ?.|wijaya-lakehana-lakahtkrita 


widdla-vakeha(h)-sthalah ; ‘whose broad chest was 
‘narked with the marks of (continual ?) victories ; 
(marks) cicatrized from wounds caused by strokes 
from the weapons (Kulifa) and from [or, made from] 
the tusks of gaping (or brave?) elephants obtained 
in many battles.” With thia we may compare 
as somewhat similar passage which occurs in the 
account given of the same king in the Kongadeda- 
rdjdhkal, o treatise apparently based entirely on 
the copperplate grants, mentioned by its author :— 
‘From the great number of elephants which 
he (Bhd Vikrama Rays) procured, the title 
of Gajapati was given to him; he had several 
weapons made of ivory which he kept by him as 
trophies of victory. This passage, [ have no 
doubt, ia simply a free translation of the above 
eompound, the words radana kuliéa being evi- 
dently taken to mean ‘ivory weapons.’ 

The accounts of the kings who succeeded Bhi 
Vikrama cannot, I fear, be made out satisfac- 
torily from this grant; bat [have no doubt that 
tions of the history of the Chera dynasty. The 
word divided between the second and third plates 
(or the 3rd and 4th pages), and read tentatively by 
Mr. Rice aa mammatddsh, was, it seema, inter- 
preted by the compiler of the Tamil treatise as the 
name of the river Narmaodd (supposing, of 
course, that his grant offered the same test of 
these genealogical accounts, na is indeed generally 
the case). For the name Simeshvara, also, 
the grant has, I think, Sivedvara. 


Sir Walter Elliot's Chera plates, mentioned — 
above, are in the same character as the Niga- | 





® Prof : Dowson, Jour. &. Aviat. Soe. vol. VILL 
and Ind Ant vol’ 1. p. 303. 5 


man gala inscription, but the shape of the letters 
is much roder and’ lesa rounded. It records the 
grant of a village Prekodu, by king Arivar- 
man, in Saka 169 (ap. 247) [eakakdle n-vottara- 
shashtirekadatageteshu prabhavasameatsare). The 
name of the king occura twice—once at the 
beginning of a sentence after a full stop (11), and 
is both times Arivarman.t The grant men- 
tions, besides, two predecessors of the king, vin. 
Srimin Midhavah Mabhdrdjidhiraé- 


- | jabond Sriman Konganivarma-dhar- 
| mamahdrAjadhbirdjah, as it does the king's 


capital, Talavanapuram. the Tamil 
treatise mentions another grant made by the eame 


king in Saka 210, he must have reigned upwards 
of forty years. In conclusion I may mention that 
there are in Sir Walter Elliot's collection impres- 


sions of four grants relating to the Pallava 
dynasty alluded to by Mr. Rice in his introduc- 
tory remarks, ~« 

None of these documents is unfortunately dated 
except in the year of the grantor's reign. One of, 
the grants contains the names of the kings 
Sri Skanda Varman. 

Sri Vira Varman. 
Sri Skanda Varman. 
Sri Vishrugopa Varman. 
Simba Varma Mahdrijab. . 
(Dated in the Lith year of this king.) 
The second grant records the names 
1. Srt Vira Varman. 
2. Sri Skands Varman, 
3. Sri Vishrugopa. 
4. §ri Sittha Varman. 
(In the eighth year of his reign.) 
The third document contains two names only : 
1, MahdrAjidhirajs Paramedvara Sri 
Réjendra Vaorman ; 
92. (His son) Sri Devendra Varman. 
The fourth and last : — 
1, Mabdrija Chanda Varman. 
2, (His eldest son) Mahirija Sri Vijaya 
Nandi Varman. 
Their kingdom is called Vengirdshtram; 


a 


and their capital Vengipuram (and once 


J. Eoos.ina. 


Kaling onagaram), 


p Snag eee foo ms 
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BHADRA BAHU AND SRAVANA BELGOLA. 
BY LEWIS RICE, BANGALOE. 
<tr ised and probably theearliest | dra Bahu svdmin, in order to escape.a dreadfal 


among the ancient inscriptions to be found 
on the rock at the summit of Indragiri at 


Sravanae Bel go!s is one relating to an em. 


gration of Jainss from Ujjayini (Ujjain) and 


Northern India under the leadership of Bha- | 


Svasti || 


famine of twelve years’ duration which he had 
foretold, and hisdeathonthewayatthis hill. The 
inscription is in the same antique form of Old Ka- 
narese letters as the others already published by 
me, but in the Sanskrit language, and rans thus,:-— 


Jitam bhagavata Srimad dharmma tirttha vidhayina Varddhaminena sampripta siddhi saukhya- 


mritatmana | 


Lokjlokn dvayadhira vasta sthisna charishnu cha sachidiloka éaktih svi vyaénute yasya kevala || 
Jagatyachintya mibhitmys pijitifayam iyushah tirttha krinnima punyaugha mahirhantyam 


upeynshah | 


Tadanu dri Vidileyajjayatyadya jagaddhitam tasya isanam avyijam pravidi mata sisanam || 
Atha khaln sakala jagadudays karapoditatifaya ganispadi bhitta parama Jina isana sarah sama- 
bhivarddhita bhavyajana kamala vikasana vitimira gana kirana sabasra agra mahAti Mahivirasavitari pari- 
nirvrite bhagavat paramarshi Gantama ganadhara siksbichchishya Lohirya Jambu Vishnu. 
Dev-Aparajita Govarddhans Bhadra Bihn Viéikha Proshthila Kshatrikarya Jayaniima Siddhartha 


tinvaya 


Bhadra Baha sviminiy-Ujjayinyim ashtingas mahi nimitta tatvajnena traikilya dardina 
nimittena, dvidata samvatsara kila vaishamyam upalabhya kathite sarvva sanghah uttara 


pathiddakshina patham prasthitah Arshensiva janapadam ancka grima ‘ata sankhyam 
ndita jana dhana kanaka sasya go mahishija vikala samikirgam praptavan. Atah achirya 


prabhi chandrinim avani tala lalima bhiitethismin Katavapra nim 


vara kusuma dalivali vikachana éabala vipala sajala jalada nivabs nilopala tale variha dvipi 





naikeva prithulakastirna 


jivita fesham alpatara kilam 


avabuddhyidhvanah sn- 


kramena sapta 


éatam rishinim aridhitam iti. Jayatu Jima éisanam iti. 


The following is the translation :— 
May it be well! 

Success through the adorable Varddha- 
mina, a @rthankera by his own merit, an 
embodiment of the nectar of the peace of ac- 
quired siddhi (the fruit of penance) ; 

Refuge of both the upper and lower worlds, 
himself all things moveable and immoveable, by 
his own energy pervading the worlds of both 
mind and matter ; 

Having obtained inconceivable greatness and 
supreme honour throughout the world, having 
acquired the great arhanfya in the group of 
worthies who have become firthankaras : 

Moreover whose undisputed (and indisputable) 
doctrine, overcoming those of the other dispat- 


ing sects, is supreme in Sri Vidila,* and a secu- 
tity to the world. 

After the great sun Mahivira had gone down, 
an abode of glorions qualities which illuminated 
all worlds, a great orb of o thousand brilliant 
rays which, dispersing the darkness, caused to 
unfold the lotus of the faithful multiplying in the 
lake of the supreme Jaina faith :—(there arose) 
the adorable great Rishi Gautama Ganadhara, 
his personal disciple Lobirya, Jambo, Vishnu 
Deva, Aparijita, Govarddhana, Buedra Bahn, 
Visikhs, Proshthila, Kshatrikirya, Jayandma, 


Siddhirta, Dbritishena, Buddhila, and other 


gurus. Bhadra BihuSvamin, of the illns- 
men, who by virtue of his severe penance h&d 





5 eS ee ee oe ee Se 
® An ancient name of Uijayini. 
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waite the essence of knowledge, having, by | | 


his power of discovering the past, present, and 
future, foretold in Ujjayimi a period of twelve 
years of dire calamity (or famine), all classes 
of the people leaving the northern regions took 
their way to the sonth under the Rishi’s diree- 
tion. 


might be counted many hundreds of villages 


filled with rams, amone which appeared remains — 
of human bodies, money, gold, gran, cows, | 


buffaloes, and goats. Bot when they had reach- 
eda mountain with lofty peaks, whose name was 
Katavapra,—an ornament to the earth; the 
ground around which was variegated with the 
brilliant hues of the eclosters of gay flowers 
fallen from the beautiful trees; the rocks on 
which were as dark as the great rain-clonds filled 
with water; abounding with wild boars, pan- 
thers, tigers, bears, hyenas, serpents, and deer ; 
filled with caves, caverns, large ravines and 
forests ;—that moon among the d&chdris per- 
ceiving that but little time remained for him 
to live, and fearing on account of his present 
mode of life, announced to the p2ople his desire 
to do the penance before death, and dismissed 
them, so that none were left. Then, with one 
single disciple, performing the sanyasana on 
stones covered with grass, by degrees he quitted 
his body and attained to the state of the seven 
hundred rishis. May it prosper this Jaina édsana ! 


The inscription thus appears to be very 


circumstantial, and to present several points — 


whereby the period to which it belongs may be 
identified. But the name Bhadra Bahn, 
though an illustrious one in Jaina annals, has 
been borne by .core than one individnal. Those 
who have made the Jaina hierarchy their study 
may be able to adjudge to the hero of the pre- 
sent inscription his proper position therein. I 
will content myself with relating each traditions 
of him as have been met with in Maisar. 

My authority is the Rajdeali Kathe, a work 
in ancient Kanarese containing a summary of 
Jaina history from the earliest times, the nar- 
mative being frequently interrupted by curious 
legendary stories, and the whole ware np 
with an apparently unexaggerate | 
gical statement. The sathor's name is Deva- 
chandra, but he mentions nothing more about 





himself than that he is “a truthfol historian,” 


The manuscript is very old, and in places obli- 
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And in the countries they traversed | 


| self, cons 
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terated. ii Jen Go appasrente cPudag wei. 
by an aged hand. The work may probably 
I will confine myself to extracting the account 
it gives of the occurrences recorded in the im- 
eeription before us. 

We may begin with the birth and education 
of Bhadra Baho:—While Padmarada was 
reigning in the city of Kotikapura, in 
Pundra Varidhana, in Bharata Khanda, hia 
queen being Padmaéri, and his purohifa Soma 
Sarmma, s Brahman; the wife of tho latter, 
nimed Somaéri, bore a son. His father, from 
an inspection of the child's horoscope, per- 
holder of the Jaina faith, named him Bha- 
dra Bahu, and performed the initiatory 
ceremonies of chaula and wpanayana accord- 
ing to the Jaina ritual, One day when 
Bhadra Bahu, being then seven yeara of 
age, was at play with other children, Go- 
varddhans Mahimuni—who, accompanied by 
Vishnu, Nandi Mitra, and Aparajita, all four 
being Sruta Kevalis, and with five hundred 
disciples, had come to Kotikapura in order 
to do reverence at the tomb of Jambusvami 
—passed by. Looking on Bhadra Bihu, 
the muni discerned from his Incky marks 
that he was destined to be the last of the 
Srute Kevalis. He therefore took the boy by 
the hand and conducting him to his father, 
offered to teke charge of him end being Bim op 
in all wisdom. Soma Sarmma, him- 
mted, relating how he had perceived 
at the boy's birth that he would become a dis- 
tinguished Jaina, Bat his mother, Somaért, 
begged that before the dikeke was performed 
she might see her son again. To this Govard- 
dhana Svimi nereeng, tek 2 Bhadra Bihn 
with him, and made a its for his board 

Through the #vdma's ix PET OC LiIOn he acquired 
a knowledge of the four great branches of 
learning —yogini, sangini, prajiyéni, and prajnat- 
fena—of the Veda of the four anuyoga, of gram- 
mar and the fourteen sciences. Then, feeling 
a strong desire for renunciation of family, body, 
and pleasure, he begged for dikxhe, on which 
the sedmi sent him first to see his father and 
mother. Having obtained their consent, he 
took the dfkshe, and by the practice of jiydna, 
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fchdrya. And Govarddhana Srata Kevali went 
to the world of gods. 

The next appearance of Bhadra Bihn in 
the history brings us tothe eventamentioned in the 


inscription :-—AndChandragupta, the king | 


of Pataliputra,onthenightof full-moon inthe 
that he saw—1, the sun setting; 2,a branch of the 
kalpavritele break off and fall; 3, a divine car 
descending in the sky and returning’; 4, the 
disk of the moon sundered ; 5, black elephants 
fighting ; 6, fireflies shining in the twilight; 7, 
a dried-up lake; 8, smoke filling all the air; 9, 
anape sitting on a throne; 10, a dog citing the 
péyasa out of a golden bowl; 11, young bulls 
labouring; 12, Kehatriya boys riding on donkeys; 
13, monkeys scaring away swans; 14, calves 
jumping over the sea; 15, foxes pursuing old 
oxen; and 16, «a twelve-headed serpent ap- 
proaching. The king arose next day much 
troubled in mind on account of these visions. 
After performing the morning ceremonies, ho 
entered the counril-hall, when the keeper of the 
royal garden appeared with intelligence that 
Bhadra Bahu Muni, travelling over many 
countries, had arrived there. The king with 
all his councillors immediately went forth to do 
him reverence, and, after receiving religious 
instruction, informed him of the dreama. 
Bhadra Bihnu's interpretation of them, 
some parts being very significant and curious, 
is, in short, as follows:—1. All knowledge will 
be darkened: 2. The Jaina religion will de- 
cline, and your successors on the throne take 
dikshe. 3. The heavenly beings will not hence- 
forth visit the Bharata keheira. 4. The Jainas 
will be split into secta. 5. The clouds will not 
give seasonable rain, and the crops will be poor. 
6. Troe knowledge being lost, a fow sparks will 
glimmer with a feeble light. 7. Aryakhanda will 
be destitute of Jaina doctrine. 8. The evil will 


prevail, and goodness be hidden. 9. The vile, | 


10. Kings, not content with o sixth-share, will 
introdnce land-rent and, demanding twice and 
thrice the amount, oppress their subjects. 11. 
The young will form religions purposes but 
forsake thom when old. 12. Kings of high 
descent will associate with the base. 13. The 
low will torment the noble, and try to redace 





duties and other unlawful taxes. 15. The low, 
with hollow compliments, will get rid of the 


noble, the good, and the wise. 16. Twelve years 


of dearth and famine will come upon this land. 
One day, soon after, wien Bhadra Bihua 
had despatched his disciples in various directions 
to beg for alms, himself went and stood before a 
house where wasan infant cryingin its cradle. So 
loud were its cries that although he called out 
twelve times no one heeded. From this sign he 
knew that the twelve years’ famine had com- 
menced. And the king's ministers offered 
many sacrifices to avert the calamity, but C ha n- 
dragupta, to atone for their sin of taking 
life, abdicated in favour of his son Sinha Sena, 
and, taking dikshe, joined himself to Bhadra 


Bibn. 


Sitha Sena’s ministers advise him to send 
for Nammilva Bhantika and to perform o 
great yrgna (on illustration perhaps of the 
way in which a Hindu government would deal 


with sach a calamity). But the Mula (Jaina) 


Brihmans are called, and a long discussion 
ensues regarding the innocence or sinfulness of 
animal sacrifices, when the advocates of the 
latter doctrine prevail. 

Bhadra Bahu then—proclaiming that all 
rain and cultivation will cease from the Vindhys 
mountains as far as the Nilgiris; the people 
will die of starvation; those who remain here 
will have their faith corrupted—collected a body 
of twelve thousand disciples and went south- 

And on coming to a certain hill he perceived 
that his end was approaching. He therefore 
gave upadeia to Visikhoa Muni, and com- 
mitting all the disciples to his care sent them 
on under his gaidance to the Chola and Pandya 
coantries. Chandragupta alone received 
permission to remain, who on his master’s 
death performed the funeral rites in a cave, and 
there abode, worshipping his footprints. 

Meanwhile Visdk hacharya, taking with 
him all the people, worshipping the Jaina bimba 
(or images) of the various Jinilayas in the 
villages and towns on the way, and milking the 
nectar of dharmma tv the Jainas in those places, 
dwelt in vihdras in the Chola mandala. 

The narrative then returns to the seene of 
the famine, and describes tho safferings of the 
Jainns who had remained behind under Sthila 
Bhadra Muni and others. Religious observ- 
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ances were neglected, and scruples about food 
disregarded. All the grain was consumed ; no 
leaves, flowers, frnit, berries, roota, bulbs, or 
seeds were left; and the people, wandering her 
and there in search of food, perished. 


And when the twelve yeara of famine were | 
died at a hill on the way, haying only a single 


ended, Visikichari with the twelve thou- 
sand disciples turned northwards, and entering 
the Karnitaka country journeyed to the cave 
in which his gorn, Bhadra Bihn, had ex- 
pired. There he found Chandragupta 
Muni enguged in the worship of the footprints, 
his hair grown into a great mass. The latter on 
seeing Visikha Muni rose, and coming for- 
ward did obeisance, which he did not return, con- 





sidering that Chandragupta was corrupted 
by feeding on roots and berries during the 


famine. Bnt, accepting the obeisance, he learn- 


ed from him all the particulars regarding 


Bhadra Bihu's end. Fasting that day, 
they prepared next morning for a long journey, 
as they could not get food in that uninhabited 
country. Bot Chandragupta offered to 
conduct them toa town in the foress close by. 
They wondering followed, and were entertained 
with the best of food by the Sravakas there, 
But on their way back to the cave a Brahmd- 
chari, discovering that he had left his pot be- 
hind in the town, returned to fetch it. What 


his pot hanging on the branch of atree! Vi. | 


fikhichiri then perceived that Chandra- 
gupta had resorted to magic to supply them 
with food; so, after extracting the hairs of 
Chandragupta's matted locks, he gave him 
absolution (prdyaschitta). And absolving him- 
self and his disciples for partaking of that ma- 
gical food, all went their ways. 

And after a time a king named Bhiskara, 
the son of Sitha Sena, came with all his forces 
for the purpose of worshipping at the place of 
Bhadra Bahu's decease, and doing obei- 
BANOO Chandragupta, his fourn and 
grandfather. There he set up some chaitydlayar, 
and, remaining for many days, built near the hill 
acity which was named Belgola. 

The death of Chandragupta at the same 
spot is subsequently related. 

This is a strange story. How much of it 
may be accepted as historical is not easy to 

* Sim Basrtz Faens refers 





say. The account of the twelve years’ famine, 
and the consequent emigration of Jainas south- 
ward, agree with what is stated on the inserip- 
tion. The two also coincide in relation to 
Bhadra Bihu, that he foretold the famine, 
that he headed the expedition, and that he 


disciple with him at the time. 

The occurrence of the twelve years of famine 
we may perhaps admit as real, and forther 
research will probably bring to light other 
references to such an event,* There is nothing 
improbable, moreover, about the emigration t 
the south arising ont of the famine, for there 
is evidence that Jainas were settled in great 
numbers thronghont the south in the earliest 
times of which historical records exist. That 
Bhadra Bahn wasthe leader of the pilgrima, 
and that he died at Srayana Belgola, may 
be received as facts. For, apart from the 
existence of the inscription there, the cave in 
which he expired, and his footprints in the 
cave, are to this day the objects of worship. 
These it is indeed which give Belgola its 
sanctity in the eyes of the Jainas, and they are 
image of Gomatesvara. The latter was the 
consequence of the Jaina settlement there, the 
former its cause. That Bhadra Bahn 
received to the last the ministrations of a dis- 
ciple named Chandragupta ma. perhaps 
be allowed, os thw Slots cachrtecean He 
shorter inseriptions on the hill -— | 

Sri Bhadra Bihu sa Chandra Gupta monin- 
dra yngmadi noppeval | 
Cit pedialo, a. s,s). asec 4 alts 

Which may be rendered ; 

The pair who pursne in the steps of the holy 
Bhad ra Bahualong with the great muni Chan- 
dra Gupta will acquire unshaken faith, and by 
reverence attain to the world of happiness. 

There remain then the statements that. this 
Bhadra Bihnot was the last of the Srute 





= 


| Kevalis, and that his faithful disciple was the 


celebrated Chandragupta, the king of 
Paitalipotra. 

On the first of these points the following quo- 
tation may be made from Prof, H, H. Wilson :— 
“The succession of Jaina teachers is nlways 


Ancient Dekhan Famines in his work ‘The Bengal Famine; p. £5. 
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deduced from Mab iviza, ehrough his dis- 
ciple Sudharma. Oftherest all bot Gautama 
died before their Master, and Gautama sur- 


vived him but a month, which he spent in | 


penance and fasting. Sudharma, therefore, was 
the only one who remained competent to impart 
instruction. His pupil was Jambusvimi, the 
last of the Kevalis, or possessors of true wisdom : 
six teachers follow, termed Srufa Kevalis, or hear- 
ers of the first masters, and then seven others, 
Daéapurvis, from having been tanght the works 
so named. These are common to all the lists 
when correct." In a note to the extract a list is 
given of the six Srufa Keralis, the last two being 
BhadraBaihuandSthilaBhadra. It 
is evident that the Sruta Kevalis were contem- 

porary; slight variations may therefore be ex- 
pected in the order of naming them. Now we 
leurn from the narrative of the Rajdvali Kathe 
that Govarddhana, Vishnu, Nandi Mitra, and 
Aparijita were the names of four of them who 
visited in company the tomb of Jambusvimi. 

Also that Sthfila Bhadra, whom we will 
suppose to be a fifth, stayed out the famine in the 
north Bhadra Bihno is therefore con- 


sistently called the last, that is, the sixth. The — 


names occur in the same order in the inscription, 
bot Sthaila Bhadra is there omitted, the 
reason for witich may be that those who re- 
mained in the famine-stricken districts were 
considered to have fallen from orthodoxy through 
forced neglect of religious observances,—an opin- 
ion which receives support from moze than one 
statement in the history. The great Svetim- 
bara secession appears, according to tho same, 
to have arisen out of the irregularities of that 
period of distress. 

That Vidaikha& succeeded Bhadra Bihnu 
ig ascertained from both records. 





Before considering the story of Chandra- | 


gupta, it may be well to ascertain, with the 
aid of the chronological table at the end of the 
Rajdeali Kathe, the date assigned to the last of 
the Srufa Kevalis, os it will assist in fixing the 
age of the inscription. 


Chronology of the Rajdvali Kathe. 
After the death of Vira Varddhamina Gautama 


S Wark, UL p 896. 
From 


355, and 405 Tad. Alt TY, 762,779) 0) Waa | 
t Dasgirenookia nie nc. 4 Ix. 


(Sat. Mah, p. 12); 





lo? 
Then Nandi Mitra and the other druta 
ee 100 years. 
»  VWisikha and the other Dasa- 
Pe eee, ee ee 183, 
» Nakshatra and the hee Eka- 
das ingadhara Trittet tt ee 225 + 


Then was born Vikramaditya in Ujjayini ; ; and 
he, by his knowledge of astronomy, having 


made an almanac, established his own era from 
) the year Ridirodgiri, the 605th year after the 


death of Varddhamina. 

An interesting summary of the rise of various 
horesies, and the location of the principal sanghas 
and gachchhas follows, but need not be intro- 
duced here. 

All Jaina chronology turns upon the disput- 


| ed period of the death of Varddhamana or 


Mahavira. From the list above given we 
obtain for that event the date p.c. 661,+ and 
for the death of the last Srufa Kerali pc, 499. 
The inscription cannot, therefore, be older than 
this latter date. But that it was inscribed some 
time after the events to which it relates, is 
evident from the genealogy being carried on to 
Visikha, the first of the Dadapurvis, and his 


‘which to approximate to the timo when the 


inscription was engraved on the stone, except 
the character of tho letters as compared with 
other inscriptions at the same place. Now at 
the foot of the great statue aro a few words, 
in Devanigari and in Ancient Kanarese cha- 
racters, stating that it was erected by Chi- 
mnonda Riya. ‘These characters are not s0 
archaic in form as those of tho inscription now 
before us. But assuming, as is reasonable, that 

they were engraved at the time of the erection 
of the image by that prince, we must, according 
to Wilson, assign to them the date p.c. 50 or 
60.t So far, then, as our data go, we may 


perhaps put down our inscription as of the third 


or fourth century B.C. 
We may now investigate the story of 


| Chandragupta and the Jainas of his day. 
| ‘The identification of this sovereign with the 
| Sandrakoptos of the Greek historians, and the 


contemporary of Selencus, has long supplied one 


‘of the most certain landmarks in the history of 


Ancient India. Of the — existing 


Too, evar me dn. . Lp the Jour. 
ee yooh 1x iso, Mean Bake 


after M 
pnd 7 ym abdvira, 
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among the Hindus at that period, Wilson re- 
marks:—" It has been supposed that we have no- 
tices of the Jaina sect as far back as the time of 
the Macedonian invasion of India, or at lenst at 
the period at which Megasthenes was sent am- 
bassudor to Sandrakopius, and that these notices 
are recorded by Strabo and Arrian.”” (Cole- 
brooke, who examined the passages referred to, 
thua states the conclusion at which he arrived: 
“The followers of Buddha are clearly distin- 
guished from the Brachmanes and Sarmanes. 
The fatter, called Germanes by Strabo and 
Samaneans by Porphyrins, are the ascotics of 
a different religion, and may have belonged to 
the sect of Jina or to another.""+ 

The materials for the history of Chandra- 
gupta are contained in the Vishnu Purina, 
the Bhdgavata, and the Vrihat Kathd. Thoy 
have been summarized by Wilson in his preface 
to the Mudra Rdkshasa,t a drama also con- 
nected with Chandragupta. The only 
facts we need refer to in his acoonunt are that 
Paitaliputra, tho Palidothra of the Greeks, 
was the capital of Chandragupta, and that 
the latter, after a reign of 24 years, left thp 
kingdom to his son. The name of the capital 
agrees with that given in our narrative. But 
the concluding statement leaves it uncertain 
whether Chandragupta's reign came to 
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| Seems nokhing i 


(Jonn, 1974. 


an end by his abdication in favour of his gon, 
as our history relates, or in the ordinary course, 
by his death. On consideration of such oo- 
incidences as may be noticed in the received 
account of Chandragupta as given above, and 
those set forth in the Jaina history now brought 
to light, it will — be conceded that there 
leable between the two. 
Now the reign of Chandragupts falls, 
by consent of the best anthorities, in the fourth 
century 5.c.§. There is thus a discrepancy 
between the period we hava derived from the 
chronology of the Rdjd@rali Katha for the death of 
Bhadra Bihu, and the period during which 
Chandragupta lived. Bat when the varia- 





years, in the dates given for the death of 
| Varddhamina, on which the former de- 


pends, ars taken into account, it is easy to con- 
ceive that the difficulty is capable of solution. 
The antiquity of the Jainas has been argued 
against, on @ priori grounds, by high authorities 
in the field of Oriental research. Some 
light, it is to be hoped, may be thrown on 
the subject|| by the accumulation of evidence 
such as we have in the record of tha Réjdeali 
Kathe, and in the inscription we have been 
examining, which carries us back more than two 
thousand years from the present day. 





De. LEITNER’S BUDDHISTIC SCULPTURES. 


The accompanying illustration, from a photo- 
graph by Mr. Burke, representa a group of 





sculptures from the collection of Dr. Leitner of | 


Lahor. They belong to various periods in 
Greco-Buddhistic, Buddhistic, and ancient 
Hindu archeology. 

At the top is a brass jug on which scenes 
from the Ramdyana (the rape of Sitd and the 


war with Lanki), the incarnations of Vishnu, | 
and representations of Siva, are most exquisite 


ly engraved. This jug was obtained at, JelAl- 
pur (the true site of the battle of Alexander 
with Porns,as Dr. Leitnerand others consider) - 
the two heads on the top ledge are, the one a 
Baktrian, the other a most beautiful Greco. 
Buddhist fomale; whilst the fragment near the 
latter represents the lower part of a jovial pro- 

® Works, Lp. 82h “ 

I. ne 
op ota Cit, Lama, Ie. Alt. TL 








cession, with a goat led ont and followed by 


| dancing men. 


The big fragment of a group on the second 
ledge consists of men-dragons ; in the upper row, 
of Buddha when still a prince; in the second 
row, sitting in the unnsual attitude of a Earo- 
pean on athrone; and in the main or lowest 
group, of Buddha as 9 teacher, 

This fragment is supported by purely Bud. 
dhist heads, distinguished by the hair simply 
tied in the well-known topknot, whilst on the 
extreme left is the head of a Baktrian or 
Groeo-Buddhist prince, 

On the third row (from the top) are o 


| Variety of figures and groups, which are quite 


an historical contribution. Beginning from the 


extreme right, we have Buddha mecting with 





§ Elphinstone, Hist, of Ind. p- 139. 
) Andon that other question, the relation in which they 





. | stand to the 
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cs silat aaa a sealing Hindu- Buddhist 


figure (transition period), obtained at Ketas, 
the ancient Sinhapurd *(?), from a female saint, 
in whose family it is said to have been for eight 
handred years ; thera Skythian (?) or aboriginal 
head, which, with another representing ao face 
in deep agony, surroundsa group in which 
two persons carry a horse and tte rider. The 
emaller fragments before and beyond it are too 
indistinct to furnish any immediate explana- 
tion, but attention is deservedly arrested at a 
tecture surrounding a group in various and 

On the lowest ledge is a confused masa of 
pi gree te belonging to the fragment on 

the second row which represents,—beginning, 
on the extreme right,—the usnal group sur- 
rounding Buddha followed by o well-bearded old 
man ina kilt, and other indistinct figures of 
men, dragons, &c. &c., none of which, however, 
are at all conceived in the grotesque spirit of 
Indian idols. 
nie crane oh 373 pioan of which the sj 
were excavated by him in 1870, at Takht- 
i-Bahi. 

“ One group presented by Dr. Leitner to the 
Belvedere, Vienna, is interesting os the most 
complete specimen of the ordinary Buddhist 
worship of the purest type. There were bas- 
reliefs showing Buddha surrounded by female 





as well as male worshippers. In one figure, the | 


and the #ikkd mark on his forehead, was 
dress. The face showed dignity and resolution, 
men in his collection. 
tifal group, of which casts have been sent to 
both the Belvedere and the Vienna Exhibition, 
consists of ten sculptures, which seemed to 

nt almost continuous tale. A young 
princo (probably Buddha) is led by an attend- 
ant holding an umbrella (the sign of authority) 
towards dn idol, to which he appears to refuse 


worship, beyond which and a solitary pillar 


ugly dwarfs are seated. Again the boy (who | 


appears to be the rightful prince) is led forward 
on to a block, in front of a stern-logking king, 


‘Ane: Geog, of Tadic pp. 194-8; bed ont 
an Sgspinghamn's Ane. Geng, of In mee 
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to be killed, whilst one of the group of attend 

ants seems to keep back his brother, or perhaps 
a pretender; whilst at tho side niche the boy is 
already on the sacrificial altar, his mother (pro- 
bably that of Buddha) vehemently interceding 
for his fe before the same stern ruler. In the 
next, Bodidha, riding an ass, with his attendants, 
arrives at the gate of a town, where they meet 
with a writer with a tablet. Ata place in the 
Kyang plain, in Middle Thibet, about 10,000 
feet high, a similar carving is seen, where Bud- 
dha is represented riding on an ass, and preceded 
and followed by men wearing branches of the 
palm-tree (which is unknown in that region). 
In connection with this group Dr. Leitner 
mentioned a very remarkable carving, showing 
Indians at Olympian games. A most remaork- 
able point about all these groups is the minute- 
ness of the carving on the stone or slate, and 
religious representation, which yet require 
much study. Of architectural fragments, the 
most notable is the “ Buddhist railing "—the 
device of serpent ornamentation. Curious 


were the two specimens of figures in mortar 


senting Buddha and two worshippers. The 
Greco-Buddhisis evidently knew how to cast 
in mud is still faintly preserved at Labor. 
There are also cornices, capitals, &c., of which 
the highest echool of architecture need not be 
ashamed. The figure of a Buddhist hermit 


who has just breathed his last isa marvellous 
success of artistic re 
sree used ha dition t+ On chooks and the month, 
| showed thought and privation. carving 
had received a red daub on the forchead by 


tation. The sunken 


some Hindu who wanted to worship it. On 


most of the statues, to whatever type they 


might belong, the fitkd was worn on the 
forehead. Very few, in fact only two, of the 


faces were bearded, and those that were so 


belonged either toa Muhammadan cast of counte- 
nance or to the kilted invaders (probably Sky- 
thians). Modern Hindu village gods, in clay and 
brass, showed that the lincaments of Buddha 
sfill lingered in the mind of the sculptor in 
the Panjab, Zanskar, and Ladak."+ 

Dr. Leitner’s collection is by no means ao 


From report Lecture De. Leitner in The 
Bulldin Neon Merch 6, 1878 4 
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completely representative one, but the soul ina 
are, in the opinion of competent judges, a most 
valuable sericea, and were they and other materials, 
such as the so-called Greco-Baktrian sculptures 
in the Museuma of Lahor, Dehli, Calcutta, and 
Edinburgh University, only made accessible 


by adequate photographic representations, it | 


would not be very difficult, probably, to arrange 


a series of Buddhist iaitibare extending ainsi 
without o bresk from nc. 250 toa. pb. 700, 
which would not only be a most interesting 
chapter in the history of Eastern art, but would 
form a chronometric scale by which to test the 
age of other monuments, and especially of the 
Buddhist caves, at an age when we know, as yet, 
very little about the matter. 


ARCH.Z0OLOGICAL NOTES. 


EY M. J. WALHOUSE, late M.C.5. 
(Continued from page 06.) 


II.— Dravidian, Rummany, and English. 

Mr. Charlea G. Leland, though more widely — 
known as the author of Hans Breitmann’s 
Rallads, has shown, in his amusing volume 
Tha English Gipsies and their Language, that 
he has no small skill in antiquarian philo- 
logy. He supports the theory that the Gipsies 
are of Indian origin, the remnant of an 
exodus of low-caste or servile tribes driven 
and arriving in Europe by unnoticed ways and 
at unnoticed periods, and has plausibly shown 
that many slang or sporting expressions which 
have filtered into common use from the Rom- 
manis tongue are derived from Indian worda. 
Thestrange word “shindy,” gh separ tetas 
turbance, and the ‘extraordinary expression’ 
“cutting up shines,” with the came meaning, 
have only appeared within the present century, 
and are of Gipsy origin. Mr. Leland derives 
shindy from the Gipsy “chingari,” a quarrel; 
and shines from “ chindi,” meaning the same; 
whilst cutting he refers to “cut,” signifying to 


fight in Rommanis, thus throwing some light — 


upon the apparently unmeaning phrase “ cutting 
shines.” But I could suggest that a more 


direct Indian origin for the word shindy may bo — 


found in the Tamil shand2, aquarrel or fight, 
which nay have been carried into Europe by the 
Gipsy wanderers ; and cut, in the sense used, may 
come from kife » which in all Dravidian languages 
bears ae many manenings and applications ag 
baie Sia horton: psisahed Hoek Vink keasare 
completely come into vulgar use is row, an up- 
roar or disturbance: this expression, though Bo 
familiar, is comparatively a stranger in our 
tongue, and Mr. Leland derives it from 4 ron” 








| allied to this may be the word rowdy; but I 


suspect timt row may also be of Dravidian 


derivation. When an assistant in the Tamil 


country, and frequently trying cases of assault, 
& common ing of a witness's statement 
would be, “As Iwas coming along the road 
I heard rou shabdam"—a sound of clamours 
or disturbance; it was a village term which I 
have not found in any dictionary, but was of 


common occurrence, and the same in sound and 


meaning as the English and Gipsy row, for which 
Iam not aware that any more plansible origin 
can be offered. There is a remarkable absence 
of similarity between Dravidian and English 
scholars, Mr. C. P, Brown, observe that the only 
Telugu word at all resembling an English word 
that ho knew was mikkili = mickle, much. In 
Tamil there is one curious example, feen meaning 


| grief, sorrow,—the very word used by Elizabethan 


by Shakespere, Spenser, and the rest; and 
remarkably too, both in English and Tamil it 
is archaic. Its root in the latter language is 
fi = fire; its meaning evidently taken moeta- 
phorically from the scorching, withering effects 
thereof, but how it found its way into English 
seems difficult to guess. Another word that may 


be noted is shen, signifying in Tamil red, bright, 
| polished, as shenkatir, “the red-rayed,” i. 


the San; shen Tamil, “polished Tamil," the 
high dialect; the likeness of this word to the 
old English sheen is obvious. Mr. Leland even 
the Rommarny Kawlopen, which means “ the 
black one ;" and indeed Shakespere may well 
exomgh be imagined to Reve peaked a0, hogy or 


two by a gipsy camp-fire in Warwickshire 
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lanes, listening to gipsy talk,. before stealing | run home and fetch one; and, that he might 


into Charlecote Park; and we may venture to 
add that “ Kaulopen” may not improbably origi- 


nate from that commonest of Tamil low-caste | 


names, Kdrippin, signifying “ black fellow.” 
IiL— Folklore. 

Of late years the researches of mythologists 
and gatherers of folk-lore have disclosed, in the 
most interesting way, how all popular fairy-tales 
and nursery stories have been current amongeat 
all Aryan nations from the remotest antiquity, 
More or less modified, the same old root-stories 
appear in all languages and countries. Fairy 
tales and nursery legends, varied in accom- 
panimenta according to customs and climate, 
are told in the same way from extremest West 
to remotest East, from Ireland to Japan. An 
example or two may be not without interest. 
In that most delightful of all collections of 


fairy stories, Crofton Croker’s Fairy Legends | 


and Traditions of the South of Ireland, we find 
several most racy stories of the wily fairy who 
knows where the pot of treasure is concealed. 
His general appearance is that of a shrivelled, 
pigmy old man, and if surprised and canght by 
any mortal may be forced by threats to disclose 
where the pot is hidden; only if whilst show- 
ing it he can get his captor’s eyes tarned from 
him for an instant, he has the power of dis- 
appearing. Tom, an Irish peasant, coming 
home one evening, had surprised and seized 
one of these crafty beings, and threatened him 
with all sorts of horrors if he did not show 
may be told in C. Croker's inimitable way :— 
“Tom looked so wicked and bleody-minded 
that the litth man was quite frightened; 50, 
says he, ‘Come along with me a couple of fields 
off, and I'll show yon a crock (pot) of gold.’ 
“So they went, and Tom held the Fairy fast 
in his hand, and never took his 
him, thongh they had tocross hedges and ditches 
and a crooked bit of bog (for the Fairy seemed, 


out of pure mischief, to pick out the hurdest 
and most contrary way), till at last they came | 


toa teak: Sold 4it- toll of Delian Gagesel a 
lurge plant growing abundantly on waste land), 
and the Fairy pointed to a big boliarn, and 
says he, ‘ Dig under that boliaun and you'll get 
the great crock all full of guineas.’ 

“Tom in his hurry had never minded the 
bringing a spade with him; so he thought to 





eyes from off 





know the spot again, he took off one of hia red 
garters and tied it round the bohaun. 
“<7 suppose,” said the Fairy, very civilly, 
‘you've no further occasion for me?’ 
“* No,’ says Tom, ‘you may go away now, 
and may good luck attend you wherever you 
‘ yf 


“*Well, good-bye to you, Tom,” said the 
Fairy, ‘and much good may you do with what 
you'll get! 

“So Tom ran for the dear life tll he came 
home, and got a spade, and then away with 


him, as hard as be could go, back to the field 


of boliauns; bat when he got there, lo and 
behold! not a boliaun but had a red garter, the 
very identical model of his own, tied about it; 
and as to digging up the whole field, that was 
all nonsense, for there was more than forty 
good Irish acres in it. So Tom came home 
again with his spade on his shoulder, a little 
cooler than he went; and many’s the hearty 
curse he gave the Fairy every time he thonght 
of the neat turn he had served him.” 

Compare with the foregoing a legend given 
by Mr. W. KR. Holmes, in his Sketches on the 
Shore of the Caspian, aa current at Semniin, in 
Persia, respecting a quarrel between Shem and 
have pursued the prophets with intent to plunder 
them, and were about to overtake them on a 
papa placed a small heap of stones on 

pri where they had disappeared, and 


has in the “ Legend of Bottle-Hill,” in the 
Croker collection, a peasant distressed for rent 
meets o Fairy on a hill, who gives him a bottle, 
which the peasant takes home, puts on the 
the Fairy, “Bottle, do your duty" two tiny 
and plates of gold and silver full of the finest 
victuals, and when all was done went into the 
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was a over the same hill again, when the 
same Fairy appeared, and gave him another 
bottle. The peasant hurried home with it exult- 
ingly, but on placing ition the ground and repeat- 
ing the asdjaration two stout men with big 
cudgels issued from the bottle, and belaboured 
the peasantand his family till they were half dead. 
Sir R. Aleock, in his Capital of the Tycoon 
(vol. II. page 287), gives a Japanese fairy tale, 
to the effect that an old couple living together 
had a sparrow, the twittering of which annoyed 
the wife. One day she slit its tongue and let it 
go. Her husband was angry and went search- 
ing for itover the hills, when he met a beantiful 
girl, who thanked him for his kindness to her 
when a bird in his house, and offering him 


two basketa asked him whether he would have | 


the heavy or the light one. He took the 


lighter, and on opening it at home fonnd it | 


foll of beautiful gold-inwoven clothes. His 
wife thought she would try her luck, so went 
upbraided her for her unkindness, but also 





‘cle Mls henley bealisk: bab opening hak luo 
two goblins jumped ont and beat her well. 
Besides this universality of popular stories, 
there ia hardly a medimval legend of the 
Saints that has not its parallel inthe East. The 
Saiva Catechism tells of the saint Tiru-Naruk- 
karasu-Svimi that when the Boddhists tied 
him to a pillar of stone and cast him into the 
sea, the pillar floated on the waves hike a raft of 
wood, and the saint was carried along upon 
it until he came to the mouth of the river 
Kedila, near Tira-Padirippuliyor, and there he 
landed, In like manner Scott relates the 


| wanderings of St, Cuthbert’s body :-— 


“In his stone coffin forth he rides, 
A ponderous bark for river tides, 
Yet light as gossamer it glides 
Downward to Tilmonth cell. 

And, after many wanderings past, 
He chose his lordly seat at last, 


PASSAGES EXPRESSING RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS, 
FROM THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L. LL.D. Pa.D., EDINBURGH. 
By far the largest portion of Hindn theology During the exile of the Pandavas in the 


is closely connected with one or other of tho 
principal philosophical systems, mostly with 
the Vedinta ; while the devout sentiment which 
abounds in the Purdnas is almost always na- 
sociated with, and modified by, the peculiar 
worslip of Vishou in one or other of hia sup- 
manifestations, or with the adoration of 
Muhideva or of hia consort. But it deserves 
vestigation whether these same and other 
Indian works do not contain amoreorlessnumer- 
ons class of passages which express the devout 
feelings of persons practically unaffected either 
gf iprzreiceige singe 2A pi ular hee 





mihtnternghe a cesarean as acon- ; 


tribation to this inquiry, some specimens of the 
purest religions conceptions and the most ele- 
vated moral ideas which I have noticed in the 
Mahdbhdrata. 
I, 
The first, and by far the longest, extract is 
from the Vaneparran. 


foresta, as narrated in the Vanaparvan of the 
Mahdbhérata, a conversation took place, as the 
poet informa us, between Dranupadiand Yu - 
dhishthira, in the course of which the former 


maintains that no forbearance ehould be shown 


to the Karuas, who were greedy and malicions. 
“The time for energy,” she adda, “ having 
arrived, thou, Yudhishthira, oughtest to 
display that quality. The mild man is despised, 
whilst people tremble before the man of fire 
and vigour. He who, when the time has come, 
understands these two truths, is really a king.” 
(vv. 1063 ff.) Yudhishthira, in answer, 
proceeds toexpatiateon theevils of angry passion, 
and the merits of patience (vv, 1065—1116). 
“The patient,” he says (vy. 1102), “attain to a 
world above those of the men who offer sacri- 
fice, of the men who know Brahma [or the 
Vedas], and of austere devotees." Draupad f, 
in reply, enlarges on the righteous character of 
Yudhishthira, and eays he would rather 
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Apesshish Denubaill ta whieh che complacnt GP 
the hard lot of tha righteous Yudhishthira, 


and charges the Dei‘y with injustice, 


“ Righteousness, when protected, protects a | 


king who guards it,—so I have heard from 
men of noble character; but, I ween, it doea 
always pursues righteousness, as a man’s own 
shadow follows him. Thou hast never con- 
temned thine equals or thine inferiors, much 


leas thy superiora: and though thou hast | 
| hes reached the middle of the current. A creature, 


obtained the whole earth, thy horn® has not 
risen higher. Thon constantly servest the 
twice-born, the deities, and the departed fathers 
with oblations and reverence. Brihmans, Yatis, 
seckers after final liberation, and householders 

are slwnys's satiated by thee van all iste ies 
wiiwn' he their attendant; at tion heatow: 
est iron veasels on Sie dwallnte te this forests.” 
She then gives further particulars of his charities 
and sacrifices: and among the latter is men- 
tioned the “Gosava," or sacrifice of a cow: tT 
and proceeds (vy. 1134) : “ Thon, a king, having 





lost thy understanding, wast beaten in the | 


anfortunate contest with dice, and didst lose 
thy kingdom, thy goods, thy weapons, thy 
brothers and me. How did that resolution 
[to gamble], arising from the vicious taste 
for dice, arise in the mind of thee, who art 
When one hears of this thy suffering, and of 
a calamity euch as this, the mind is greatly 
ancient legend about the manner in which 
people are subject to the control of God, not 
to their own. God ([fina), the Disposer, allots 


Sea a the wooden figure of a woman, aa it ia 


adjusted (1140), moves its several limbs, so | 


too do these creatures. As the ether sur- 





t Seo Udy sia 

“Y Purastdt dukram ucheharan, The is diff 
ect Tk occurs in the [dy A paledy 
bec ginghiedl pro ‘ the Deity ( the boy fie the old ian, 
he weak cle pcan ta God ([idna) gives every. 
the weak man and the strong. , God man child 
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sufferings, must go to heaven or hell, 
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sounds ail Geasidl Akio, (Goa ondaGos siaid 


good and ill fortune in this world. Asa bird 
bound by a string and confined is not its own 
master, 8 man must remain under the control 
of God: he is neither the lord of others nor of 
himself. Like a gem strung on a thread, or a 
bull tied by a nose-string, a man follows the 


| command ofthe Dispuser, to whom he belongs, 


and on whom he depends. Not subject to him- 
aelf, this man obeys some conjuncture of time, like 
a tree which has fallen from the river-bank and 


ignorant, and not master of his pleasures or 


according 
as he is impelled by God (1145). As the tips 
of grass are subject to the blasts of a strong 
wind, so too all beings are subject to the 
Disposer. Impelling to noble actions, and again 


it is not perceived that he is there. This body, 


ealled the field (kehefra) [of the soul], is but 


the Disposer'a instrument, whereby the Lord 
causes acts having good or evil fruits to be 
performed. Behold how this force of illusion 
(méyd) is exercised by God, who destroys 
creatures by [other] creatures, deceiving them 
by his own iftusion! Differently are things per- 
ceived by sages who behold the reality ; differently 
do they revolve like the blasts of the wind ; 
differently do men regard such and such things ; 
and differently does the Lord effect them and 
change them, Just as a man cleaves motionless, 
lifeless things, wood by wood, stone by stone, or 
iron by iron, so does the Divine Being, the God, 
the self-existent primeval Parent, destroy crea- 
tures by (other) creatures, assuming a disguise, 
{chhkadma krited]. Acting according to his 
pleasure, this Lord, associating them, or dissociat- 
ing them, plays with living bemgs as with a 
child's toys. The Disposer does not deal with his 
creatures like a father or a mother, but acts 





| pit virtuous, and modest men in straits for 
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sistence sud ignoble men happy, as it were 
bewildored by anxiety (?), and perceiving this thy 
adversity and the prosperity of Suyodhana,® 
I censure the Disposer, who regards you with 
an unequal eye. Bestowing good fortune on the 





sonof Dhritarishtra (Suyodhana), who | 


transgresses the rules observed by noble men, 
who is cruel, greedy, and a perverter of justice, 
what good result does the Disposer gnin ? 
If an action performed affects [i.e. should in 
juatice affect] the doer, and not another person, 
then God is sullied by that evil action [1e. 
not treating men according to their deserts ).t 
But ifan evil deed committed does not affect 
the doer, might only [not right] is the cause of 
this: and in such circumstances [ lament (the 
case of) feeble men.” 

Here we have the same question raised as is 
proposed, bat not solved, in the book of Job, viz. 
how it happens that the righteous often suffer, 
whilst the wicked prosper. Yudhish- 
thira, in his reply, rebukes Draupadi for 
her impiety, and while he declares that he himself 
practises righteousness disinterestedly, without 
hope of reward, he maintains that it is wicked 
to doubt that it is recompensed by the Deity. 

Reply of Yudhishthira. 

“| have heard, Y 4j naseni (Draupadi) the 

charming and amiable discourse, full of spark- 


ling phrases, which thon hast spoken; bat 


I do not act from a desire to gain the rewards 
of my works. I give what I ought to give, and 
perform the sacrificial rites which | am bound to 
celebrate. Whether reward accroes to me or not, 
I do to the best of my power what a man should 
do, as if he were living at home. I do not 
falfil my duty for the snke of the rewards of 
duty, being carefal not to transgress the injune- 
tions of the sacred wrilings, and having a 
regard to the practice of the virtuous. It is on 
duty alone that my thoughts are fixed, and this, 
too, naturally. The man who makes of righte- 
ousness & gainful merchandize is low, and tho 
meanest of those who talk about righteousness, 
the man who seeks to milk righteousness [i.«. 
to get out of it all the advantage which ho can], 
does not obtain its reward: and he who doubts 


while he performs duty sins in his disposition 
' Qalled also, and more commonly, Daryodhans. 





+ The commentator and makes 
it mean that if the doer o , and no other, reape the recum. 
pease of his work, the paleo, af the causer of the act, | 





Garou bis pomptsteaan: Tsay it emphatically : T 
do not doubt about righteousness : he who does 


so is on the way to be born as a brute. The 


weak-minded man who doubts about his righte- 
ousness or the inspired precepts of rishis, shall 
remain at a distance from the undecaying eternal 
heaven, as a Sidra must stand aloof from the 
Veda. Aroyal sage who studies the Veda, 
who is devoted to righteousness and has 





heen born in an intelligent family, is to be 


parked: by: Searle ogee: eniee Sera 
therefore wise] men. He who, transgressin 

agninst the scriptures, and dull of understand. 
ing, donbts about rigliteonsness, is a greater 
sinner than a Sidra and is worse thana robber. 
And thon hast seen with thine own eyes the 





austere sage Mirkandeya, illimitable m 


soul, moving (among men), and of great age, in 
consequence of his mghteousneas. Vyasa, 
Vaéishtha, Maitreya, Narada, Lo- 
maga, Soka, and other rishis ore all 


wise through mghteousness. For thou plamly 
seest these sagea distinguished by a celestial 
power of contemplation (yoga), able both to 


} even. 


curse and to bless, and more impor afika 
than the gods. For these men, rese 
the immortals, and POSSCRSL TD 

knowledge of scripture, in afeeraas” Hv 
clared .that righteousness was continually to 
be practised. Wherefore, O fair queen, thou 
oughtest not, with erring mind, to censure 
and to doubt the Deity and right | The 
fool who distrosts righteousness pcaite all 
who have attained to certainty na insane, and 
does not admit the authority ofany one else. 











despising goodness, the fool believes only so 


much as rests on popular testimony and is 
connected with the gratification of the senses : 


in regard to anything beyond that he goes 


astray. There is no atonement for the man 


who doubts about righteousness: although bent 
upon their attainment, that wretched sinner does 
not attain to heavenly realms. Abandoning 


authoritative testimony, reviling the contents 


of the Vedas and other scriptures, and trans- 
deluded man goes to hell. But he who with 
yas mas Ace resolution attains to righte- 
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ousness, and is free from doubt, enjoys im- 
mortality in the next world. Setting aside the 
authority of rishis, not practising righteousnesa, 
and transgressing all scriptural injunctions, the 
deluded man finds no happiness in any of his 


births. He who does not admit the authority | 


of rishis, or follow approved custom, does not 
enjoy happiness either in this world or in the 


next—this is certain. Do not doubt regarding | 


that righteousness which is practised by the 
virtuous, which is ancient, and has been set 
forth by omniscient, all-seeing rishis. Righte- 
ousness, and nothing else, is the boat. which 
conveys those who are on the way to heaven: 
this only is the ship like that on which the mer- 
chant seeks to cross the ocean. If righteous- 
ness, When practised, were without reward, this 
world would be plunged in bottomless darkness ; 
men would not attain to final tranquillity 
(sirvdaa), vould lead the life of brutes, would 
not addict themselves to learning, nor would 
any one attain the object of his desire. If 








liberality, honesty—if all these things bronght 
no reward, men now, and others : seeding 
them, would not practise righteousness. If 
works were followed by no rewards, this state 
of things would be an exceeding delusion, 
Rishia, gods, Gandharvas, Asuras, and Rik- 
shasas—why should these lordly beings have 





reverenced and practised righteousness ? They | 


knew that the Deity was a beatower of rewards ; 
they practised righteonsness, which was the sure 
road to well-being, for that is [the cause of] 
eternal blessedness. Righteonsness is not with- 
out @ recompense, nor is unrighteousness: for 
there are rewards to the intelligent and rewards 
of austerities. Think, too, of thine own birth, 
Krishna (Draupadf), as it has been reported 
to us; and thon knowest how the valorons 
Dhtishtadyuamna was born.* This illus- 
tration ig sufficient. A wise man obtains the 
recompense of his works ; but he is content with 
even a little; whilst the ignorant and foolish are 
uot satisfied even with moch. They obtain 
not the recompense which springs from 


wares O61 f. and TAIL of, the Adi 


: to wv. GOO 
panty mg Rhee ill O04 ker brother 





holy, and to such as are wicked, as well as the 
production and dissolution of the world, are 
secrets of the gods. Whoever knows these 
(secrets)—in regard to them men are perplexed 
—he does not attain to blessedness even after 
a thousand kalpas.t These (secrets) of the 
pis eke to be guarded; for their wonder. 
working power is mysterious. Brahmans who 
have formed the desire, who are devoted to 
religious observances, whose sins have been 
burnt up by austerities, and who have clear 





mental intuitions, perceive these (secrets). 
| No doubts must be entertained in regard to 


righteousness, or to the gods, merely becanse 
the recompense of works is not visible. Sacri- 
fice must be diligently offered, and liberality 
exercised without grudging. Works are follow- 
ed by a recompense. And this eternal ordi- 
nance was declared by Brahm i to his sons, as 
the rishi Kaéyapa knows. Wherefore let thy 


doubt vanish asa vapour. Be certain that all 


(this) is (60): abandon the state of disbelief 
(ndetitya: the idea that there is no God or 
moral government). Do not censure God, the 
creator of living beings. Learn (to know) him; 
reverence him: let not thy opiniun be such (a5 
thou hast declared it). Do not contemn that 
most excellent deity, through whose favour the 
mortal who is devoted to hin. attains to im- 

In the preceding discourse of Yudhish - 
thira there is a distinct recognition of God as 
the dispenser of rewards and punishments,—of a 


moral government of the world; and at the con- 


elusion reference is made to the inscrutable 
towards the Deity is enjoined, and an intima- 
tion is made that it is those who are devoted to 
him who enjoy his favour and attain immor- 
tality. But while the speaker maintains that it 
is culpable, and even an unpardonable sin, to 
entertain any doubt as to the ultimate conse- 
quences of righteousness, he expresses a stoical 
indifference to the attainment of any recompense 
in his own case, and a iofty scorn of the not.on 
of trafficking in goodness as to an instroment 
for procuring pleasure or happiness,—asserting 
even that those who seek to extract from virtue 
all the advantages which it can yield will gain 
Deeds tehechorl fee aeces 
+ The sense of this vorse is not clear, 
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of their good works in a former existence. The 
author of the passage, therefore, no doubt held 
through different stages of embodied being ; bat 
the idea is not much insisted upon, but allowed 
to remain in the background; while the fact 
God is dwelt apon in several places. The case 
is different in the discourse of Draupadi 
which is now to be quoted, where the speake: 
enlarges upon a variety of ideas which are 
peculiarly Indian. Here also the Deity is recog- 
nized as the recompenser of men's works, but 
his action is, in a great measure at least, deter- 
mined by their conduct.t 

“ [do not despise, or find fault with, righteons- 
| ness: and how should I contemn God, the lord 
| of creatures ? In my distress I talk thus idly; un- 
derstand me so: and I shall yet farther lament. 
Do thon, whoart kind, comprehend me. A man 
who is rightly informed mat perform works. 

ionless (objects) live without working ; 

96 Gilsek baktos (1215). Living creatures gain 
a livelihood by action, so far as (in the case of 
a calf) drinking from the mother-cow's udder, or 
taking shelter in the shade, Among creatures 
that can move, men, especially, seek by action to 
promote their own welfare, both here and hers- 
after. All creatures recognize (the necessity of) 
exertion }; they obtain for their acts a visible 
return, which is witnessed by all the world. All 
creatures derive their subsistence § from their 
own exertions. This is true of the creator and 
disposer also, just as it is of yonder crarie in the 
water. Creatures who did no work || could obtain 
no subsistence. Let man resort to that, and 
never neglect it (1220). Practise action; be 
not faint; be equipped with action; for he who 


nothing,—and appears to rise to the elevated 
position of loving moral excellence for its own 
sake, as a good in itself, and as its own reward." 
In this speech, although Brahm & is mention- 
ed in one place (v. 1199) as making a reve- 
lation to his sons (where it is not necessary to 
suppose that he is the sameas the God spoken of 
elaewhere), the Supreme Being does not appear 
to be identified with any of the three persons 
of the Indian triad: and the same is the case in 
the two discourses of D rau pad by which it is 

7 and followed. In her second reply to 
Yudhisthira, which I am about to quote, 
the Deity is, indeed, designated by the name 
Mahedvara (vy. 1225); bot though this word, | 
meaning the great fivara, or god) is most 
commonly appropriated to Siva, there is 
is no reason for taking it in that sense here. 
The other names applied to God in these pas- 
sages are Dhatri, the creator; Vidhatrt, 
Paar i ; lévara, the Jord (the most common 

in Indian books ofa personal Deity ; | 
li ‘hs the lord (frequently apphed to Siva) ; 
Bhagavat, the divine or venerable; Deva, 
the god (this word Seatel comamonbe esaplaped | 
to denote the different members of the Indian 
Pantheon); Svayambhid, the self-existent 
(very often appropriated to Brahmi); Pra pi- 
timaha the forefather; Prajapati, the 
jord of creatures (frequently appliedto Brahma ); 
and Uttamadevass, the most excellent, 
or t, deity. 

“SO a 1196) the gods, devaldh, are 
mentioned in the ploral, where the word may 
be taken in the abstract sense of “ the higher 
powors.” In y. 1180 of Yudhishthira’s discourse 
births (janmias%) ore referred to, and in y. 1191 
the peculiar manner in which Draupadi and her 
brothers were born is alluded to as the reward 

The following ia a passage from the enme Vanaparvan, 


Y himaclf sale bow t 
i ehh ¥ Sok ar be beleren, devise od prod ealtio, 
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conapebbenda! -worieodiice ia ok (one) in a 
thousand. Let it be a man's object toaugment 
and preserve (his acquisitions): for even the 
Himavat mountain, being constantly worn away, 
must be reduced to nothing, unless ita sub- 
stance be replenished. All earthly creature: 
must sink unless they work; and they will not 
prosper if their work be attended by no re- 
turns. We also see men doing work which 
produces no result: bnt even so, men do not 
man who ascribes everything to fate,* and 
Sy pear pam many diene 
chance, are both of them wicked. The doct 

that everything is the result of worka tis that 
which is commended (1225). For the fool who, 
waiting upon fate, lies at his ease and makes no 
exertion will be ruined, as an earthen vessel 
which has not been fired (is dissolved) in water ; 
so too the feeble and witless man who relies 
on chance, who sits idle, though capable of 
work, shall not live long, like one who has 
happening by chance; for it is not [a conse- 
quence of] any one’s exertion. And whatever 
any one obtains as what has been fated, that is de- 
termined to be divine, as settled by divine ordina- 
tion, Then, whatever result a man obtains by 
his own action, that, being apparent to every 
one, is called homan (1230). Again, whatever 
object any one, when acting, obtains naturally, 
and not through any canse, that is to be re- 
gurded ag a result of a natural character. t 
But whatever things a man obtains, cither by 
chance, or by fate [or divine ordination], or 
the fruits of previous works. For God the 











Disposer, also, determines his own acts accord- | 


: know thet that ix the realization, fixed by the 


Disposer, of the recompense of previous works. 
This (present) body is the instrument of the 
Deity’s action, Just as he impels it (the body), 
60 it acts submissively §(1235). For the great 
God appoints (the man) to do such and such 
acts: he constrains all creatures to act, and they 
are helpless. Having first of all fixed in his 
mind the objects at which he shall aim, a 
man of himself afterwards attains them by 
action, preceded by design: of this man is the 
cause. Actions are innumerable: the construc- 
tion of houses and towns is caused by the 
action of men, An intelligent man will perceive 
that there is oi] in a fila plant, milk in o cow, 
and fire within wood, and will devise the 
means of drawing them forth. He afterwards 
proceeds to employ the means which will pro- 


duce the effect: and living beings depend for 


subsistence upon the results produced by these 
exertions (1230). A work done by o skilful 
agent is good, and well performed: but soch 
another work is perceived, by its difference (in 
result), to have been performed by an unakilful 
man. No fruit will result from sacrifices and 
works, there will be no pupiland no teacher, 
if men are the cause of the things which are 
to be effected through works. It is from the 


fact of his being worker that « man 


is commended when a work is accomplished, 
and that he is blamed when it is not effected ; 
how, then, is he not in these cases the agent ? 


_ Eveything happens by chance, say some ;- hy 


fate, say rane by men's efforts, say others 


that this is not sufficient; everything, whether 
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success or failure is experienced, inactivity is 
to be avoided. Successful results of action 
spring from a concurrence of many conditions 
In the absence of suitable qualities in the agent 
the results will be small or none at all. But 
where there is no effort, neither fruit nor quality 
can be perceived. The wise man intelligently, 
according to his power and strength, avails 
himeelf of place, time, means, and good fortune, 
in order to angment his welfare. That should 
be done with vigilance: and here vigour is 
a man's helper. In carrying out action, vigour 
must be regarded asthe main thing. When 
an intelligent man perceives that (another is 
his) superior in respect Ce ee 
[and cannot therefore be overcome by force], 
the must seek to attain his object by conciliation, 
and apply towards him the proper action. Or 
let him seek his opponent's fall or banishment : 
[for one may desire the removal ?] of an ocean 
or of a mountain : how much more of a mortal. || 
The man who is constantly making efforts to 
discover the weak points of his enemies dis- 
charges his duty both aa regards his neighbour 
and himself. A man must never despise him- 
| self: for he who is contemned by himself never 
attains to prosperity. Such are the conditions of 
snceess in the world —Snuocess is declared to 
depend upon ao procedure according to times 
and cireumstances. My father formerly gave 
lodging to a learned Brihman, who told him 
all these rules of conduct, as uttered by Vrihas- 
pati, and formerly recommended them to my 
» | brothers. From them I then heard. all this in 
| my home. He spoke to me comforting me, — 

when, employed on some work, I had come and 
and sows his seed, sits cata sa 9 was sitting in my father's lap, doing dutiful 
(the rain-god) is the canse of that (which fol- , 


service.”" 
lows). If rain does not favour him, the culti- 


hits, panty Hon ese and iro metitaliyA 
there is no fourth cause ;—so clever * men, who 
understand the truth, affirm. In this way if the 
creator did not award to creatures desirable or 
undesirable retribution, no creature would be 
wretched.t For if there were no consequence 
springing from previous works, every man would 
obtain, as a result of hia (present) acts, whatever 
object he aimed at. But those persons who do 
mck percenTe. BOP ome ore 
of ends, are 1s stupid as Sieontonle desalieia 
It is laid down by Manu that works are to be — 
performed: for the man who is utterly mert— 
sinks into distress. For success generally at- 
tends the person who works, whilst the indolent 
does not attain toany great result. But there is 
a cause for its (the result's) absence : but let an 
expiation he keptin view. If the work has been 
performed, the doer becomes free from all liability. 
Misfortune befals woe sluggish man who site at 
ease. The clever man, having without doubt 
gained the desired result, enjoys prosperity. 
Those who abide in doubt are unsuccessful ; those 
who are free from doubt sucoved. Are there 
anywhere prudent men devoted to work and 
free from doubt ? At present this utter want 
of success attaches to us, but it would undoubt- 
edly cease if thou wert to engage in action, Or 
if thou wert to fail, then that would be a con- 
demnation § of thee, and Bhima, Arjuna, and the 
twins. Whether the action of others or our 
own _ would sncceed,—this the man who had 











are put into the mouth of the sage J aigi- 
shavya. 
Pure and Stoical Morality. 
“T will tell thee what is the perfection, the 
high stage, the great tranquillity attained by 
See re st nt ws 
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the holy. They regard in the came way those 
who revile them, those who praise them, and 
those who deny their good conduct and virtuous 
deeds. These wise men, when addressed in an 


unfriendly way, will not reply in the same | 


manner;* when smitten, they do mot seek 


to smite in return. They do not regret the — 


want of that which they have failed to obtain ; 


they act according to circumstances; they | 


in the pursuit of their objects, they act accord- 
ing to the occasion, energetic and strenuous. 
Mature in knowledge, great in wisdom, sub- 
duing their anger and their senses, they never 
offend either in thought, deed, or word. Free 

from envy, they do not injare one another; and 
composed, they are never vexed at the prosper- 
ity of others. They are not excessive either 
in their praise or censure of others; nor are 
they ever affected by praise or censure. Perfectly 
tranquil, devoted to the good ofall creatures, they 
are neither angry nor glad, nor do they offend 
against any one. Casting off the bonds of the 
heart, they move about freely according to their 
pleasure. They have no kinsmen, nor are they 
kinsmen to any: they have no enemies, nor 
are they the enemies of any one: men who act 


thus, whoaré devoted to righteousness and know | 


all things, always live happily. But those who 
forsake this course, rejoice or grieve. Pursuing 
this path, why should I, if reviled, bear ill-will 
towards any one, or exult if I am commended ? 
Whatever men desire, let them, therefore, 
pursue after it ; neither loss nor gain can accrue 
yp mo from: censare .or commendation. How 

. minating man, who knows the 
reality, be delighted with contempt as with 
ambrosia, and loathe honour like poison! The 
man who is despised rests happily and without 
fear, both here and hereafter, freed from all im- 
ions. It is the despiser who is conscious 
[of such faults 7]. Those wise men who aim at 
the highest blessedness, after fulfillmg this 
course of conduct, enjoy happiness. The man 
of subdued senses who has offered up all sacri- 
fices, attains to the realm of Brahma, which 
1 Peer Geko ernt 


evil vril, or railing | 
contrariwise blessing ;"" Matthew, v.32: 


Som, that ye resist mot evil,” de. 








‘But km unto | 


is above ist beyond Prakriti 
Neither gods, nor Gandharvas, nor Pisichas, 
nor Riakshasas ascend after him to this region, 
where he has attained the highest perfection.” 
(2.) Sdntip. 6641: “ Having moles cael aed 
possessing all things.” (2 Cor. vi. 10.) “ Bound- 


leas, verily," says king Janaka, “is my 
wealth, though I possess nothing: if Mithila 
(his capital) were burnt up, nothing of mine 
would be consumed." The same line is repeat- 
ed as v. 9917, with the substitution of “ most 
happily, truly, do I live,” for “ Boundless, 


verily, ig my wealth.” 


“ dnd they that weep, aathough they wept wot ; 
and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced 
wot.” (1 Cor. vil. 30.) SMduhip. 82772. "Iu 
the time of sorrow, be not sorrowful, and in the 
time of joy do not rejoice.” 


Asceticiom, ceremonial acts, caste, and theolo- 
gical learning wnavailing without moral goodness. 

(4). Vanap. 13445; “The carrying of the 
triple staff, silence, a load of matted locks, shav- 
ing, a garb of leaves and skins, the performance of 
yows, washings, the agnibotra-sacrifice, an abode 
in the forest, the drying up of the body, all 
these things are false and vain if the disposi- 
tion of the mind is not pure.” 

Tbid. 14075: “The Brahman who lives 
in the commission of degrading offences, sanc- 
timonious but wise in evil doing,t is on a 
level witha Sidra. But regard aso Brah- 
man the Sitidra who is always active in self- 
restraint, in truth, and in righteousness, for in 
conduct he is a twioe-born man.” 

(5.) In answer to a question of Dhrita- 
rishtra whether a man who knows the three 
Vedas, if he commits sin is thereby polluted, 
SanatsnjAtaanswers (Udyogap, vv, L624 if): 
T tell thee truly neither Siman, Rik, nor Yajush 
texts deliver the foolish man from sinful acts. 
Sacred texts do not rescue from sin the decwit- 
ful man, who lives in deceit, As birds, when 
their wings are grown, forsake the nest, so do 
holy texts abandon that man at the time of his 
end.” Dhritardishtra then asks: “ [fa wise 
man the Vedas oannot deliver withont riglite- 
eens Ses 


Inetoad of dushkpitah prdjsath the reading of the 

ta «ln. of the Moka htrata, Bobitlingk i im bis fred, 

Sprache ro dushkritu-pridjinaA, which gives the acne 
required here 
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ousness, whence arisea this eternal chattering 
of the Brahmans (aboutthem)?" Sanatsu- 
jita replies: “It is in his (the Deity’s) various 
manifestations, and the rest, that the 
world appears to us. The Vedas point ont and 
declare this, and set forth this diversity of the 


universe. To this end this austerity and | 
sacrifice are enjoined: by them the instructed — 


man attains holiness: and having destroyed 
sin by purity, he afterwards becomes: illumin- 
ated by knowledge,” &e., &c. (Anusdsanikap. 
v. 1542.) 
(6.) “ All the Vedas, with the six Vedingas, 
the Sankhya, the Puriyas, and birth in a good 
family—all these things together do not bring 


salyation to a Drinoay who is destitute of | 


virtuous character :" v. $652. Truth is more 
excellent than o thousan 
fices."" 

(7.) In verse 17402 of the Vanaparvan, 
Yud hishthira answers thus a question put 
to him by a Yaksha as to the true path to be 
followed: “Reasoning is uncertain; Vedic 
texts are mutually discrepant; there is no muni 
(sage) whose doctrine is authoritative; the 
truth regarding righteousness is involved in 
mystery; the path in which an eminent man* 
has walked, is the (true) path." 

(8.) “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” (Rom. xii. 21.) 

Udyogap. v. 1518 f.: “Let a man overcome 
anger by calmness, a bad man by goodness, a 
niggard by liberality, and falsehood by truth. 
This identical maxim octurs in the Dhamma- 
pada, vy. 223. Whether it is originally Buddhist 
or Brahmanical, I cannot venture to say. 

Venap. 1059: “ By mildness 2 man overcomes 
both severity and gentleness. There is nothing 
which mildness cannoteffect. Mildness is there- 
fore the sharpest thing.” 

(9.) The Widow's Mite. 

Udyogap. v. 1028: “ These two men, O King, 
abide above the heaven, the powerful man who 
is patient and the poor man who is liberal.” 
ee ee 2: “Ofe sige Sg el 


othe 6 





you that this poor widow hath cast in more than 
they all,” de. 

Somewhat to the same effect is the following 
from the Aivamedhikap. 2788; “ Righteousness 
is not pleased with the bestowal of abundant 
gifts, so much as it is satislied with small gifts 
(out of what has been) justly gained, und purified 
by faith.” 

(10.) “Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way which leadeth unto life,” &e.: Matt. vi. 14. 

Aivamedhikap. 2784: “The gate of heaven is 
very small, and through delusion is not per- 
ceived by men. The bolt of that door is formed 
of greediness, it is guarded by passion, — 
hard to be drawn aside.” 

(11.) Knowledge requisite for right action. 

Sdntip, 8643 : “The man who seeks to per- 
form righteousness but is without dise F 





| tion, practises unrighteousness : Resins sornsen 


righteousness which is like righteousne 


it were regretfully. a 
(12.) I give the following lines, Sabhdp. 





| 2679 ff. and Udyogap. 1179 £., aa a counterpart 


of the well-known saying, Quwos Deus ult 
perdere prius dementat (“God first of all de- 
prives of their reason those whom he wishes 
to destroy’’): and also as a recognition of a 
divine government of the world: 
“The gods take away the underst 

of the man on whom thoy inflict defeat; ko 
that he sees all things wrongly. When his 
understanding has been dimmed, and destrac- 
tion has arrived, improdence, which resem- 
bles prudence, cleaves to him. Things which are 
hurtful rise up in the form of things beneficial, 





| and things beneficial in the form of things 


hurtfal, to cause bis ruin: and this is pleasing 
to him.” 

The converse is stated in the following coup- 
let, Udyogap, 1222 :— 

“The gods do not guard men like a cattle- 


standing him whom they wish to protect.” 
Edinburgh, 9th April 1874, 


(To be continued.) 


smakhianah by bohujonal, inniy men." Ta colformiily with this; Bobtlingt vendice 


it “the moltitade.” TE thin sip tn een uote, maxim doea not seem to bea very safe one. At all eventa, it doce 


not show a high appreciation either of reason or scriptare. 
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VISIT TO THE ANDAMANESE "HOME," PORT BLAIR, ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


BY ¥. BALL. MLA, 

In the following paper I do not intend enter- 
ing into any general account or history of the 
Andaman Islanders, but shall simply confine my- 
self to a description of a visit which-I paid to the 
“ Hore” established by the Government of India, 
in connexion with the convict settlement at Port 
Blair, for the purpose of commencing the civiliaa- 
tion and inspiring the confidence of the hitherto 
untamed aborigines of the Andaman Islands. 

On the 8th of August 1869, in company with 
Mr, Homfray, who is in charge of the Andamanese 
Home, and Assistant-Surgeon Ourran, I started 
from Viper Island, in Port Blair, to visit Port 
Mouat and the Home at Mount Augusta. 

Close to the landing-place at Homfray’s Ghat 
there is an old kitchen midden, in which the valves 
of oysters, Arcas and Cyrenas, were abundant. 

Mr. Homfray told me that the present race of 
Andamanese do not eat oystera—a rather singular 
fact, and suggesting the possibility of there having 
been different inhabitants of this part of the island 
at some former period. 

The road to Port Mouat rums slong by the side 
ofa mangrove swamp, in which Cyrenaa abound. 
These mollusea are eaten by the Andamanese, and 
the valves, in consequence of their sharp edges, 
are used as substitutes for knives. 

Shortly after arriving at Port Mouat, we started 
in a boat for Mount Augusta. As we approached 
the shores near to which the Home is situated, s 
ewarm of little woolly-headed Andamanese struck 
into the waves, and, ewimming nnd diving nuder 
and about the boat, so accompanied us to the 
shore. 

On reaching the Home, we found that out of the 
2) individuals who were said to be availing them- 
selves of the shelter and the ration of 2 Iba. of 


rice per head per diem which Government gives | 


in their large canoes to another part of the island 
to hunt for pigs. 

The sight presented to our eyes on entering the 
Home was most singular, and one not readily 
te be forgotten. At intervalé along both sides 
there were a nomber of family groups, variously 
occupied. Some were boiling rice; others were 
engaged in cooking pork, which they effect by 
placing amall strips in a hollow bamboo, which is 
then Jaid on the fire, and the meat, when scarcely 
more than warmed, taken ont and eaten. 

Mr, Homfray assured me that the Andamanese, 
so far as he knows, never eal meat in gn actually 
raw condition. 





GEOLOGICAL SUEVEY OF INDIA. 


smoking—that being one of the few accomplish. . 
ments they have learnt from their contact with 
civiligation. Calentia poko, which is the Anda. 
manese name for tobacco, is in great demand with 
them now. After a little preliminary shyness had 
worn off, they did not hesitate to search our pocketa 
to see if we carried any with us. 

The simplicity of the clothing ecrenueenen 


| of the Andamanese is well known, the elabor 





toilets of civilization being represented by a leaf, 
which is worn by the women suspended from a 
girdle of ratan or pandanus fibre. Sometimes this 
pondanis fibre is so beaten out as to form a bushy 
tail. 

Of the various ornaments worn by the women, 
none seemed more extraordinary than the skulls 
of their defunct relatives, festooned with strings of 
shells, which some of them carried suspended from 
their necks. (Sea Plate.) 

Those who had recently lost relatives were in 
mourning, which consisted in their being shaved 
and covered from head to foot with a uniform coat- 
ing of white clay. Non-mourners were more or 
lesa adorned with red clay. 

Several of the mon were amusing themselves 
manipulating, with pieces of string, the puzzles of 
the “ cat's-cradle.” Trivial as this circumstance 
at first sight appeara to be, it is really one of 
some importance, as it may be used as svidence 
in favour of s primitive connexion between the 
Archipelago. Mr. Wallace found the Dynak boys 
in Borneo more skilful than ‘himself in the mys- 
teriea of “ cat's-cradle.” He says regarding this 
accomplishment—* We learn thereby that these 


| people have passed beyond that first stage of savage 


life, in which the struggle for existence absorbs 
the whole faculties, and in which every thought 
provision for their immediate necessities.” These 
remarks cannot be applied with the same force to 
the Andamanese, whose rank in the scale of civil- 
ization is lower than that of the Dynks. 

Mr. Homfray pointed out one old woman who, 


he said, possessed great influence over the tribe, 
| and acted as arbitrator in all disputes. Until the 


who came to it give up their bows while remaining 
another even within the walls. A man on either 
side being struck was the ggual for a cessation 
of hostilities. 
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MARES possess great affection for one another. 
Almost every one who has written about them has 
borne witness to this trait in their characters. 

I had proposed for myself one subject upon 
which to make special inquiries on the spot: this 
was their method of making flakes of flint and 


they had been to make use | | : 
glass, which they cee landed from a ship on the Little Andaman. forthe 


of'as lances. My attention, however, was so taken 
up by other subjects of interest that I should have 
forgotten to investigate the point, had it not for- 
tunately nayyened that on reaching one of the 
family groupe ( observed a woman engaged in 
making flakes, which she skilfully chipped of a 
piece of dark bottle glass with o quartz pebble. 
Having track off'a flake of suitable character, she 
forthwith F 
shave off the spiral twists of hair which covered 
the nead of her son. 

Mr. Homfray infor med me that the Andamanese 
ean still manufactare the flakes of flint, which they 
effect by firat heating the stones in a fire, that 
being found to facilitate the breaking in the re- 
quired directions. 

Thus we have, at the present day, a race who 
practise an art, proofs of the wide-spread know- 


ledge of which in prehistoric times are shown by | 


frequent discoveries i in all quarters of the globe. 

The Andamanes é are, however, advancing beyond 
their stone age. In one corner of the building, a 
woman was occupied in polishing and wearing 
down into shape an iron arrow-head. It was o 
21 to 3 inches in diameter. 

In the centre of the Home there wos a trophy 
formed of the bones of pigs, dugong, and turtle, 
together with some bundles of human ribs, which 
latter had been deposited there after having been 
carried about by the relatives of the deceased. All 
these objecta were covered with red clay. 





Mr, Homfray said that he had encouraged the 


occupants of tho Home in the formation of this 
collection, as it served to attach them to the place, 
and to make them really regard it as their home. 
I made some eelections, with Mr. Homfray's 
permission, from this trophy. The strings with 


which the objects were tied were severed by a | 


Cyrena valve; this shell, as Ihave above noted, 
furnishing the ordinary knives. 

In hunting dagong and turtle, the practice ap- 
pears to be to run the canoe close to where the 
anima! lies asleep, or basking on the surface of the 
water. The striker, grasping the spear or harpoon 
firmly in both hands, springs forward, the weight 
of his body serving to drive in the weapon further 
than could be done by mere hurling. A tussle in 
the water ensues, at which other men jumping 


|, With ustonishing rapidity, to — 





As to the reported cannibalism of the Anda- 
manese, Mr. Homfray furnished me with the fol- 
lowingevidence. He interrogated the natives them- 
selves, and they mnnifested the greatest repug- 
nance tothe idea, and denied most emphatically 
that such a custom existed amongst them. 

Further, some few years ago, thirteen men who 


purpose of searching for water, were all murdered. 
An expedition was, on the arrival of the news, 
despatched from Port Blair to visit the scenes 
and ascertain the circumstances. The members 
of this expedition, together with some of the Port 
Blair Andamanese, landed on the island. They 
were received with the most determined hostility, 
which the unruly and aggressive conduct of the 
Port Blair natives—who, it was hoped, would act 


_ 8 go-betweens—served greatly to intensify. The 


bodies of the thirteen murdered men were dis- 
cavered on the beach, slightly covered with sand, 
so that no cannibalism had taken place in this case. 

Tt may be added, with reference to this expedi- 
tion, that the boats had to be regained through a 
heavy surf, and under cover of musketry, as the 
natives, for whom firearms had no terrors, and 
the effects of which they could not at first realize, 
closed round in great numbers, and rier hg 
clouds of arrows. 

The inhabitants of the Little Andaman seem to 


have some peculiarities which distinguish them 


from the inhabitants of the northern islands. Their 
houses are of a bechive shape, and of considerable 
size, being sufficient to accommodate 100 mon; 
they are not elevated from the ground on postr 

as are those of moat Malayan races. 

From tho evidence given above, I am inclined 
to believe that the reputed cannibalism of the 
Andamanese is more than doubtful. That such a 
belief should be prevalent is no matter for sur- 
prise, considering their admitted hostility to all 
visitors to their consts, and the general tendency 
there both was and is, on the part of travellers, to 
attribute such propensities to savage races about 
whom little is known. 

As to tho affinities of the Andamanose, there 
can be no question that they belong to the scatter- 
ed mce of Negritos, tracea of which are to bp- 
found in many detached localities. Mr. Wallace, 
whose close soquaintance with and study of the 
various races of the Malayan Archipelago has 





| enabled him to draw distinctions not hitherto 


recognized, writes that the “ Negritos and 
Bemangs of the Malay peninaula agree very 
closely with each other, and with the Andamanese 
Islanders, while they differ ins marked manner 
from every Papuan race.” 


“The Negritos are, no Sone apien dati 
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eis fia ea adage but yet, ag some of them 
inhabit a portion of the continent, and others the 
Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal, they 
must be considered to have had, in all probability, 
an Asiatic rather-than a Polynesian origin.”® 
Unfortunately, there is no relinble vocabulary 
of the Andamanese language yet published, and 
it is therefore impossible to institute any com- 
parison with the known languages of the Malayan 
It is not much to the credit of the officers who 
have been stationed in the Andamans for twelve 


| 


years that no such vocabulary has besn made 
available to philologists and ethnologists, Not 
only is the publication of a vocabulary and sketch 
of the language desirable on scientific 

bat on account of the means it would afford of 
Gpening up communication with the people 
throughout all the islands, so that they may be 
civilized, at least to the extent of being taught to 
give a more hospitable reception than » shower of 
arrows to those who may have the misfortune to 
be shipwrecked on their shores.t—Read before tha 
Royal Irish Academy, November 13, 1871. 


ASIATIC SOCIETIES, 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
No. 187 (Pt. I. No. 4, 1873) contains:—l. A 
‘Note on two Muhammadan Coins’ by the Honour- 
able E, C. Bayley, C.8.1. “The firstis a gold coin 
of Né&dir-ud-dinKhusrau, the usurper who 
ascended the throne of Dikhit after the assassina- 
tion of Qutb-ud-din Mubfrak in 7204. H8., and 
reigned a little more than four months. 

“The coin is in beautiful preservation and weighs 
about 160 graing. 

“Tt is of the same type as thesilver coin de- 
scribed as Mo. 155 of Thomas’ * Pathan Kings.’ 
The marginal inscription is, however, complete, and 
rund wine Bw + das opas? S54 ope 

fi Lene 

“Tn the centre, too, of the reverse, the word 
preceding ‘yyesy!|! reads clear as ‘poli’ 


saffar Shah t The reverse has the Mubam- 

madan profession of faith, or Kulimah, with tho 

dato ; the margin—the names and titles of the four 

-ompanions: and the obrerse— 

aa Abs el yl erally oll ae 
> ale aUyola lel 

sa ee ee Re 4 pelt wl." 

The legend in this line and that below it is very 

much cramped at the end, and is with difficalty 
legible. It is possibly meant for_yabe!| 9! 

““ Unfortunately, the chief doubt of the reading 
centres in the dafe. The numerals are preceded 
by two scarcely legible groups of letters, which I 
take to represent die w and these cover the 
numerala, which are very ill executed. Attached 
to the marginal scroll on the left may be seen 4 

triangular mark. This may be either a part of 








Malay Archipe ag lg get somewhat modified in con. 
cote te tester really been discovered that 





the scroll itself, or it may be intended for the 
cipher a or 8. 

“On the other hand, the extreme right-hand 
cipher, if examined by a glass, resolves itself clearly 


_ into two, and it may therefore either stand for 4 or 


6, or for - and | ¢.¢.,‘0"and‘1." The date may 
therefore be read as 901, or 896 indifferently. 

* This is unfortunate, for the date of this king is 
uncertain. We know but littl ofhim. The main 
facts which seem to be clear are that he murdered 
his immediate predecessor, Mahmid Shih, and at 
once ascended the throne. After some time o 
rebellion arose, headed by his eventual successor, 
‘Ali-ud.din Husain. It would appear, moreover, 
that Muzaffar Shah was before long driven into the 
fortified city of Gaur, and that he beld hia own 
within this refuge fora very considerable time, 
defeating all the attacks of his opponents. In the 
end, however, they triumphed,—one account says 
by the treachery of his courtiers, whom he had 
disgusted by his cruelty; another story is that, 
emboldened by success, he rashly hazarded a battle 
ontaide his fortification, and fell in the contest, 

“The popular dates assigned to this king vary 
very much, bat it is specifically stated that his 
reign lasted three years and five months. 

“One set of dates, that most generally accepted, 
carries his reign as far down as 903, which would 
place his accession in either the beginning of 89? 
or.end of 808 a.n.; but, as will be seen, this ie 
probably too late. 

“The only one point on which there is no doubt 
is that he erected a building at Gaur in 898." 

The coin published by Marsden (Pl. xxxviii. No. 
702) dated 899 and attributed to’Alé-ud-din Hu- 
sain is “indirect evidence, nof that Muzaffar Shh 
was then dead, but that he was still alive in pogsee- 
sion of Gaur. For this coin of 'Ala-ud-din is struck 
» different 


different seatterad 
tM Vide ante, p. Lag. 











there aro soveral vty distinct dialects if not 


thsvugh the ilanda-—¥. B. 
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at Fathdhid, o mint of which I believe no other 
specimens exist; whereas his later coins bear the 
mint mark usually of ‘Jannatibad,’ the well- 
known mint name of new Lak’hnautior Gaur. It 
is of course more than probable that ‘Ali-ud-din 
Husain, in the flush of victory and with his 
adversary penned up and beleaguered in « fortress, 
at once assumed, while himself in camp or atsome 
obscure town, the regal style, and struck coins, 
while Mozaffar Shih might still have done the 
same inside hig strong fortress." Mr. Bayley in- 
clines to read the date 90] an. 

2. ‘Notes on two Copper-plate Inscriptions of 
Govindachandm Deva of Kanan,’ by Baba Rajen- 
dralila Mitra. The first of these was “ found 
in the village of Basihi, about two miles north- 
east of the tabsili town of Bidhond, in the Et4waoh 
District. The village is in a small kAerd or 
mound, into which a Thikur cultivator was digging 
for bricks to build s house. He came on tho 
remains of a pakkd house, in the wall of the 
daldn of which were two recesses (idk), and in 
each of thease recesaes was a plate.” 

No. 1 measurea 16 inches by 10). “The subject 
of the inscription is the grant, toan astrologer 
named Ahneka, of a village named Visdibhi, in 
the canton of Jifivani, in the Etiwah district. 
The donor is Eiji Govindachandra Dem of 
Kanan), and the date of the gift Sunday, the 5th 
of the waxing moon in the month of Panaha, 
Samvat 1161, corresponding with the end of | 
December in the year 1103 of the Christian era” 
Mr. Aikman“ identifies the place with the modern _ 
kherd village of Basa&hi, where the record was 
found. He says ‘the only name like Jifvani in 
Pargamh Bidhond is Jiva Sirsini, about ten 
miles south-east of Bidhunéi, which haa o large 
kherd. The namo Bandhama still oxists as the 
name of a village about 24 miles east of Basdhi. 
Posini may be identified with Pusaoli, two miles 
south of Basthi. For Vararvalé the local pandita 
give Belgur, two miles southwest, or Banthara, 
two miles west,of Bashhi. SAvahada is apparently 
the modern Sabhad, 2} miles N. N. W. of Basdhi. 
All these are kherd villages, with which the whole 
north-east of Bidhon&i Parganah appears to be 
studded. Tradition has it that Sahad, in the 
Phaphind Parganah, which is now but a kheri, 
was the site of the clephant-stables of tho rulera 
of Kananj, and, though there is now no vestige of 
awall, the villagers still point out the sites of 
the gates, as the Dihli Darwizah, &o."" 

In the preamble it saya: “Om! Salutation to the 

® Jour. As. Soc. Ben. vol. XXVIL. p. 215, 

t The pharwed io vey ccatly bat it is nob | 


times celebrated in Calcutta, and im course of it pot on 


le | 





glorious Vdeudeou. [adore Dimodars, the firat 
among the gods, the three folds of skin on whose 
belly are said to be the three worlds in hia lap. 
In the dynasty of Gihadarils was born the vieto- 
rious king, comparable to Nala and Nabhdga, the 
son of the auspicious Mahifila. When king Bhoja 
had become an object of sight to the charming 
wives of the gods (i. «. died), when the career of 
kings Sri Karlla had come to a close, when there 
was o revolution, then Chandradeva became king. 
Of him was born the renowned of earth, Mada- 
napila—a lion to the inimical elephant IlMpati, 
(king of Di), who engaged himself in frequent 
warfare,* and made the trunks of his decapitated 
enemies dance in the battle-field, Ofbhim was 
born the celebrated prince Govindachandra, whose 
lotus-like fect were adored by hosts of mortal 
sorercigus—a prince of refulgent might, the orna- 
ment of mankind, and the disturber of the enjoy- 
ment of hie enemies.” 

Of Madanapiila, the son aud successor of Chan- 
date the 3rd of the waxing moon in the month of 
Miigha, Saravat 1154 = 1007 4 ».;* according to 
this inscription he was still reigning in 1108 a.p, 

The second plate gives the dynasty of — 


Yasovigraha, 
Mahichandra his son, 


Chandradeva, son of Mahichandra, “by whose 
glorious majesty was repressed the revolts of the 
subjects of tho unrivalled great kingdom, of 
suspicions Gidhipura,+ which was earned by the 
valour of his arma. | 

“6. Repairing, as a protector, to Kasi, Kustka, 
Uttara Kosala, Indmathina, and other places of 
pilgrimage, he marked the earth by the perform- 


ance of a hundred sula rites, in course of which 


he repeatedly gave to the twice-born his own 
weight in pold.t 

“6. His son was Mad ila: that crest-jewel 
of the lords of the earth flourishes as the moon 
of his race,” 

“The subject of the patent is the gilt of two 
villages by Govindachandra toa Thikur of the 
name of Devapdla Sarma, son of Thikur Udyi, 
and grandson of Thikur Yogi, of the Kiaéyapa 
clan. The title of the donee and his ancestors 
appears in its ancient form of Thakkurs, The 
date of the gift isthe third of the wane in the 
month of Philgun, Sarhvat 1174, or just thirteen 
years after the first grant.” 

$. "A Metrioal Version of the opening Stanza 
of the Prithirdj Rdsaw, with a critical commen- 
tices were wih sitast the donor, ned presen te 
of pablication in ete gar migpearg ey 
description of the detaila of thie rite, == 
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tary, by F. 5. Growse, MLA, B.C.8. Omitting 

the commentary, the following is Mr. Growse's 

version :— 
L Bowing low before my master, I the queen 


Ul. 


[Il. The Vedic Scriptures, God's best gift, 


IV. 


V. 


of speech entreat,” 


And the world-aupporting serpent, and 


great Vishun's holy feet. | 
that awful power, 


Watered by Law divine, 
Sprang with thrice six spreading Lranchea 
Faith, a pine, 


Sweet to taste, to se and handle, 
For the poeta, parrot throng. 


First claim respect profound, 
With threefold branches spreading wide, 
Each leaf a lettered sound ; 
Ita bark religion, whence the bud 
Of virtue forced ita birth, 
Ripening to fruit of noble deeds, 
Heaven's bliza ‘midst men on earth. 
Who tastes, unshaken by the blaat, 
Firm aa king's counsel, stays, 
Aye growing to more perfect good, 
Unasiled by theae foul days. 
The world, a pleasant garden-plot, 
Watered with Vedic lore, 
From good seed cast into ita midst 
The plant of wisdom bore. 
Three great boughs spread, and the earth 
grew glad 
At the leaves’ new melody, 
While flowers of virtue swelled to fruit 
OF immortality. 


Tho bird-like sage quntfed the aweet juice | 


Of this exquisite murvellous tree, 
With ita vingle stem and its far-spreading 
boughs 


Wall of ploy aud Victory. 
Firat reverence to the serpent-king, who 
orderet): all things well, 


Whose name is told ways manifold, thongh | 


one, unchangeable. | 
By ke cdersl das Mevemign Kinch ie 


God of quick and dead, 


Who by strong spell set fast the world on | 


the great serpent'’s head. 
© Bee End. Ant. vol: I. p. 817. 
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6 In the four Vedas’ boly texts is Hari's 
glory shown, 
A witness tothe eternal truth where only 
Be Vyasa third, from whom was heard the 
tale of the Great War. 
Where Krishm, first of chariotesrs. drove 
Arjun's sounding car. 
Fourth, Sukadev, who at the feet of king 
Parixshit stood, 
10 And wrought salvation for the whole of 
Kuru's lordly brood, 


SriHarsha, fifth, pre-emiment inarts of poesy. 
Who on king Nala’s neck bet fall the wreath 
of victory. 
rivals great, 
Whose voice the heavenly Queena of Speech 
vouchssied to moduinte ; 
15 Upon whose kps great Kali’s self thought 
it no ahame to dwell. 
The while he framed im deathless verse 
Be seventh in place the jocund grace of 
Diinda-Mali's theme, 
Sweeping slong, full, deep and strong, like 
‘a mighty stream. 
Eighth Jayadevs, bard of bards, most 
worthy that high name, 
20 Whose sole delight to tell aright the great 
god Gobind's fame. 
bard Chand invoke ; 
loving servania spoke. 
In humble phrase I dare to praige the deeds 
of one and all, 
24 Whocan but gather up the crumbs that 
VL. Hearing Uband rate his art #0 low, 
His lovely consort cries : 
© pure and al) unblemished bard, 
Skilled in rare harmonies. 


Vil. Nay, good wy Lord, thus qnoth hia spouse, 
Great bard, unblomished elf, 


TS pe rake ae es eee 
The love of Heaven itself 
Hierophant of mystic lore, 
Charm of the courtly throng. 
Like to a child in untaucht play 
Lisping divinest song; 
In isith pronounce one holy name 
(Por faith and love make wine), 
"Tia Drabma’s self; no dregs of eld 
Deeom then thy melodies. 


+ Soe ind. Ant vol I]. pp. 13, 340, 306, ry It. 
pe. 29-41, #1 
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With reverence to his dearest spouse 
Quoth Chand im accents mild; 
That holy name of God most high, 
Pure, infinite, undefiled, 
Beyond the compass of all shape, 
Form, stroke, or luttered sign, 
Fathomless, indivisible, 
That no epbere can confine, 
Hymned I that name, by my Lord's help 
And Sarasvati's grace, 
Jeers still would mock my faltering style, 
0 Queen of the lotus face. 
IX. O reverent and most pure-souled bard, 
Versed in all rhythmic law, 
Who lisped in numbers os 0 babe, 
Numbers that knew no flaw, 
Like Gangii's stream, on pours thy song 
In rich mellifluous flood, 
A apell of might that all confess, 
Bat most the wise and good; 
The incarnate god, who rules the world, 
King Prithiraj the Great, 
Of lordly chieftains lordlier lord, 
Be it thine to celebrate. 
X. Wnto his fair and stately dame 
Quoth Chand in loving wise: 
Dear charmer, clinging vine of love, 
Forctaste of Paradise, 
With girlish eyes of witching glance, 
My queen, my soul's delight, 
Noting all faults but knowing none, 
Heaven's rich-dowered favourite ; 
List while I tell in faltering tones 
How infinite a throng 


Pee Ne Vee 
I have prserred Stewart's version of the namo in my text, 
bat the site of Gangautrt has mot been identified. There 
watown eallel G i (24° 33°; 46°55") on the fina of 
country between Bibir and id Nig but it is not known to 
have been a place of any mark. There also a celebrated 
Set canet Gian oy Mir year epi 
nap ie ee pet ert 
"4 + Deo ot (lat. 26° Byes the chief place in 
dishict of DM ow known. 
Gangu-ampir () ret of DinAipdr), Btucifer by, the 
So ee neers 
PTL Aen’ ie 
See reek Daktdver| after Wis\ Bash euvoa unciedk tg Kae 





suceest aguinat the King 
of Bengal st Nadia (it 23° 26"; long. Be 224, eotontd | 


Lorman hose of tal tas Sed wth tcl hd a beru 
Lo fa Pian ie eh eta if, i £ 
0 miles te tue northward, somewhere about the 





eoMmminica- | 
red pile whith may have serred 


the site of the | 





Of diverse y talon diverse theme, 
Are the great lords of song. 
XI. First I adore the one primeval Lord, 

Who breathed the unutterable, eternal 
word ; 

Who out of formless chaos formed the earth, 

And all creation, as he willed, had birth. 

Through the three spheres his threefold 
glory sped. 

Fiends, gods, and men—earth, heaven, and 
hell o'orspread. 

Then the supreme, in Brahma’s form 


revealed, 
By the four Vedas heaven's, closed grate 
unsealed. 
How sing the great creator, uncreate, 
Passionless, forniess, aye unchanged in 
state ? ke, 

4. “The Initial Coinage of Bengal under the 
early Mohammadan Conquerors,’ Part IL by E. 
Thomas, F.R.S. This paper is devoted to the 
illustration of a recent find of 37 coins in the fort 
of Bihir, and restricted to o period of 13 years, of 
the age of Ghiyis-ud-din ‘Iwaz, of whose career 
Mr. Thomas gives the following outline ;—"“Husfim- 


| ud-din "Iwaz, Khiljf, a native of Ghor in Afgh&n- 
 istin, on joining Muhammad Bakhtyir Khiljt in 


Bengal, was entrusted by that commander with the 
charge of the district of Gangantri.* He wasafter- 


| wards promoted to the important military division i 


f Deokot,+ by Qutb-nd-din Aibak's r 
commissioner in the south-east, and with his aid 
eventually defeated Muhammad Sheriin and the 
other confederated Khiljf chiefs.t On the definite 








The sabjoined curious notice of E 
banotenie athe Riaaseare? oT Beast deci tek ae 


Muhammadan conquest has been preserved in Hamilton's 
Peat rg The compiler dota not give his specific 
aulkority 





"Darng the Adisor dynast cr Fa lena 5 Ale 
to have boon the nucient Ta divisions of 


tho province of u 
communicate! bn rps 

. Dagry ce -ibe Daa, ealled ales Drips, or the 
island, bearded on the ore side-by the Padma, or great 


Se Lak’bhnauti, Dooko§ again being tome 30 miles Nee by beg cir 7 | i or by the anjpandon the 
river, ‘ 
hin -Sirayt in deseriiing Lak’bnauti ot o later date an "Hharhi, ound by the Haat and the Pods on 
wil a) ppm ew ge ae Eee bk silo of of | tha worth: KS anal, udjacent kingdoma on the west 
| Ganges, south, 
situated on the western ai The anther Paiie hes raat nee Maithila, bounded tw the Mahananda and Ganr on 
embankment or causeway (UL Rex veceeatoomen ne | the east; the Hugli or irathi on the soath ; and hy 
ten days’ journey through the capital from Deokot to Nigor | Rell Ben famecnemte of Adiren, tamaid to bave resided 
in Bilt agrdar Ge long. * Sh). Stowart's Benet partly at Gour, but chiefly af Bikrampur, eight. miles 
p57; Persian text of Peer Wilhirt, pp. 16, s Bengal | sonth-east of Dacea.” B lal Sen mas sneronded by Lala 
vin Abdart, 1. 14; Elliot's Historians, TI, p. S18, IU. mina Sen, who wes carp ny tongs np The 
p-112; Rennall'a Maps, p. 55; Wilford, As. Res IX. p. 72 | an Seen eit te senate tit the Hija only retird 
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appointment of’ ‘Ali Mardin Khiljt to the ina | 
of Bengal by Qutb-ud-din Aibak, be paid his — 


devoirs to the new Viceroy by meeting him on 
the Kasi, and accompanied him to Deokot, where 
he was formally installed in power. When Qutb- 
ud-din died at Lahor, in 607 aa, "Alt Mardin 
assumed i emece under the title of "Alé-ud- 
din; but after a reign of about two years he was 
slain by the Khilji nobles, and Husim-ud-din was 
thereupon elected in his stead (G08 a, H.). 
is silent aa to when he first arrogated kingly state, 
and merely records Shams-ud-din Altamsh’s ex- 
pedition against him in 622 a.u., with the object 
of enforcing his allegiance to the imperial crown, 
when, after some doubtful successes, peace was 
established on the surrender of 38 elephnnts, 
the payment of 80 kha [of tankahe 7), and the 
distinct recognition of Altamsh’s suzerainty in 
the public prayers, with the superscription of his 
titles on the local coinage. The Emperor, on his 

retarn towards Dihll, made over the government 


of Bihar to *Ald-od-din Jini, who, however, waa not 


long left undisturbed ; for the Southern potentate 
speedily re-annexed that section of his former 
dominions,—an aggression which was met, in A.it. 
624, by the advance of Niiéir-od-din Mahmdd, the 
eldest son of Altamah, in force, who, in the ab- 
sence of Ghiyda-nd-din "Iwax on distant enterprises, 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the new seat 
of government. In the subsequent engagement 
the Bengal army was defeated, and Ghiyds-nd-din 
killed, after a reign estimated by the local annalist 
at 12 years.® 

The Proteedings for Dec. 1875 contain Prof, 
Blochmann’s readings of seven inscriptions from 
Dibli, Badaon, Champanagar, and Kanauj; and 
the following mecount of ‘The Bhidu and the 
Baéuriz,” by Upendra Chondra Mukerjea :—" The 
festival most remarkable in the district of Han- 
kurah, and in that part of the non-regulation 
province of Chutia Nigpir which goes under the 
pame Manbhiim {and better known na Pardlia), 
in the Bhidu, which takes that name on account 
of its celebration in the month of Bhidra, 

“The Bhidu originated with the Béurts, the 
aborigines of Binkurah and Purdlia. It is cele. 
brated on the two last days of the month of 
Bhddra, and is perzonilied in an idol Salle es 

no representi a young girl seated ono lotus or 
let square table : Hike all Hind 





History | 


glhii 42 pel 28 2 vio cg SOR I yy! olive 
S3t (gt oa Test, p, 108 —Stowart's Bengal, p. St} 


idols, the BhAdn weare.s coronct on the head, ar 
is decorated with garlands. The month of Bhi- 
dra is an interesting season for the people of 
Dankurah. In the beginning of the month the 
idol is ushered into the house of every well-to-do 


| Béorl woman with shouting and singing; and 
every evening (till the end of the month) there 16 


a gathering of women and girls round the Bhidu, 
who pay homage in songs to their adored 
deity. It is interesting to note that the Bhidu is 
not actually worshipped with mantras, as it has 
not got the sanction of the Hindd religion, but is 
adored with eongs. Tho Béuris are probably the 
descendants of the adjoining hill tribes, and are an 
able-bodied and strong race who follow the hard 


and Inborious profession of tho pdalhi-bearer. In 
complexion they are dark, but in their structure 


they are symmetrical and well proportioned, Their 


food consists generally cf rice of the coarsest kind, 


ddl, and meat of all sorta, especially pork, The 
women are ofa robust make. Country spirit is 
their chief drink, and the great peculinrity is that 
women aud men generally jon when drinking anil 


singing. At moarrings feasts women sing round 


the bride and bridegroan, and. men play the 
madol. Their music ia not harmonious, the 
sound of the madel resembles that of an Eng- 
lish drum. But to return to the Bhidu, The 
last two days of the month of Bhidrw are possed 
in continually beating the tom-tom: at night 
people get no sleep; and the whole town seems to 
be as it were in a state ofcomplete excitement: on 
the Sanskrinti, or the last day of the month, the 
drowning of the idol in the famous tank of Didbe- 
band takes place. 

“ The Bhida saw the light only twenty-five yoars 


ago in some village within the Pachot Raj, in the 
district of Minbhim. It is said that one of the 


Rijas of Pachet had o little danghter who was 
the very personification of humanity and beauty. 
She was noted for her extreme kindness towards 
the Baurlaand other lower orders of the people, 
whose extreme poverty had excited her compas- 
sion. This little girl died very early in the month 
of Bhidra, and on her death the people round 
Kishiptir commenced to worship her, According 
to others, Bhidd had its origin in the royal house of 
Pachet, where the Rani, in memory of her daughter 
Bhadrabatti, hada smoll idol prepared and adored 


in the month of Bhidrn, when her daughter died. 








creep 
se hilocine "AN Mardher from G07:8 to/ 00-10, thia Ionves 
as intra pt ng who -od-din’ lwie wos 
remain head of the Khiljl oligarchy, and local 
governor. 
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“ <Whatevee may hiave beets the ovigin of the Bb&- 


du, it has a bold on the lower ondera of the people, 
who,in the absence of other idols to worship, adore 
the Bhidn with songs. 

“Tt is difficnlt to trace the derivation of the word 
Bauri, as itis dificult to derive the names of races 
like the Bhills, the Kols, the Didingars. They are 
divided into the following classes :— 

“|. Sikhorisa. 2. Molo. 3. Dholo. 4. Pano, 

“Sikhoris appear to have come from Sikhorbhim 
(in the district of Porfilia), the Molos from Mala- 
bhim (in the district of Binkurah, formerly known 
as theland of wreetlers), the Dholo from Dhol- 
bhadm (in the district of Purdlia), and the Pano 
from Pari, 

“The marriage ceremony is thus celebrated: the 


bride and bridegroom are placed under an artifi- | 
cial tree, which is specially prepared for the occa- | 
Se enna te of 


water froma Brahman’s house are brought, and 
the head Biurt of the bridegroom's leans then 
tukes the twig and dips the same into the pot of 
water and sprinkles the water on the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom; the ceremony is concluded 
by handing round apirite and meat. The bark- 
ing of a dog at the time of the wedding is 
looked upon as a good omen, and some of the 
people present generally manage to bring ina dog, 
which is then beaten till the suspicions bark is 
heard. 

“ The following is a specimen of the songs sung 
by the Béoris in worshipping Bhidu— 

“1. Our princess Bhidu is quite a stranger 
to want! Ah! our chaste gold Bhida, thy 





(umfant) milk-drinking throat is dried for want of | 
drink. 


“2. We will go to the goldsmiths and have a 
throne prepared. upon which our darling princess 
Bhédo shall play. 

“3. My BhAdo, delicate and gay, O how beauti- 
ful is thy gold nose-ring ! we shall wrap thy body 
with kerchief, and thy breast with muslin. 

“4+. Theday is over, the evening has come, 
adjust your hair, my child; do not weep, O 
Bhide. No moreshall I send thee to thy father. 
un «Laver. 

“i. At whose house hast thon been, Bhiédn ? 
who hath worshipped thee? thou hast red sandal 
powder upon thy breast, and red jabd (a red Indian 
flower) on thy feet. 

“fi. Bhida isin her offended mood, in which 
she has passed the night; break thy angry mood, 
O Bhiidu, thy dear lover is at thy feat. 

“7. [have bronght odorous flowers from for- 
euts, the salathi (jasmin), to make a garland for 

“A We shall smear thy temples with scented 
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aiid eocakcens Scigeah Ge SAN of hair turned a 


little askance, and blacken the edges of thy eyes. 

“9. Bhiida, my delicate girl—my life's treasure ! 
I lose my sense every minute I Jose sight of thee.” 

In the Proceedings for Jan. last is given the 
outline of a paper on * The Identification of certain 
Tribes mentioned in the Purinas with those no- 
taced in Col, E. 'T. Dalton’s Ethnology of Ben- 
gal,’ by Bibo Eangaldl Banerji. The following 
extracts are taken from it -— 

“The Kirites, otherwise called Kirdtis and 
Kirintis. Manu classifies the Kiritas under the 
head of Mlechchhas in Chapter X., where he 
reckons them along with the Paundras, Odras, 
Dravidas, KAimbojas, Yavanas, Paradas, Chinas, 
and the Pahnavas. 

“All these tribes bare been identified: the 
Paundras or Paondrakas were the people of West- 
ern Bengal. Professor Wilson enumerates the fol- 
lowing districts of Bengal and Bihir to have com- 
prised the ancient Pandra, viz. :—Ra&jehihj, Diniij- 
par, Rangpur, Nadiya, Birbhtim, Bardwin, Midna- 
pur Jangal Mshdls, Rimgadh, Pichete, Palamow, 
and part of Chunar. The word Pundra signifies 
in Bengali, so that Pundra evidently means the 


| country of sugnreane. It may be remarked here 


that the other name of Bengal, Ganda, is derived 
from guda, or caeserrogy Gaoda consequently 
means the land of molasses. The two namea of 
the country thus have a thonning aluwatinnalogons 





in purport. The quotation from Mana proves 


beyond a donbt that Bengal and ‘Bibhr were 
reckoned as Miechchha Deda, or unholy land, in 
the days of the great Hindn lawgiver; and there 


| was then no distinction of caste in those countries, 


the country where the four castes do not dwell. 
“Bat to retorn to the Kirlitas. They have been 
noticed in Book TT. Chapter ITIL of the Vishoe 
Pordna as a people living on the east of Bharata or 
India: they were known to the Greske aa the 
still living in the mountains eset of Hindostin. 


| and are still called Kirdtia or Kirintia. 


“The bard of Sipri, Killidiiga, notices the 
Kiritas in his famous poem Kumdra Sambhava, 
or the Hirth of the War-god, when describing the 
Lord of mountaina, Himaloya.* 

“Although the Kirlitas were classed by our 
poets and sages among the Mlerhchhos or barha- 
riang. still it is clear that they were not hated or 
thenned by the Aryan conquerors. like the other 
aboriginal tribes of India, The great hero of the 
Malsbhdvote, Arjana, adopted the name, nation- 
ality, and guise of a Kirdta for a certain period, 
to learn archery and the use of other arms from 
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Siva, who was considered as the deity of the 
Kiritas. This episode of the Mahkdbhdrata was 
taken up by the poct Bhairavi, who describes it in 
dctail in his celebrated poem Kirdldrjuniya. 

“ Again, both the Himalaya-born goddesses (mi 
aml Gangdi have the nicknames of Kirliti applied 
to thom by our lexicograpbers; and it is a ques- 
tion, therefore, whether these goddesses were the 
daughters of some Kirita chieftain of the Him- 
alaya, married to Siva, a Hindu divinity, affording 
an example of miscegenation among the two races 
effected at m very early period of history; or 
whether Siva was himself a Mongolian. 

“Tt is remarkable that the medicinal Chirctta is 





a corruption of Kirita, which js the Sanskrit | 
name for this drug. The only other synonyms | 


in Sanskrit are Bhunimba, Andryya-fitta, and 
Kandalitikta ; the first means that it is the nim or 
atadirachia of the earth; the second implies the 
hither of the non-Avyans; and the third signifies 
that which contains bitter im ita tronk. The 


second name is very suggestive. It is a well- | 


known fact that the Chiretta grows in the lower 


- Limbuan are, at all evente, closely allied races : 


modern Kirintia or Kiriitis. 

“In the topographical lists of the Mahdhidrata, 
occurs more than once; this leads me to infer that 
must bave separated themselves and formed 


different clans before the great epic was composed. — 


The Rdjmdld, which gives an analysia of the royal 
family of Tippernh, states that the ancient name 
of Tripuri was Kirdta, According to Major 


Fisher the people of Tripuri are of the same origin | 


with the Kiichdria, but Colonel Datton placca the 
Kiichiris in the same group with the Kirintis— 
the latter are placed under the head of * Northern 
borderers,” and the former under ‘ Population of 
the Assam valley." The dispersion of a race of 
hunters like the Kiritas was nataral, and it was 
helped to a large extent by the Aryun settlers 
pushing them on forther and further ak they 
spread, and that will account for the wide range 
they now occupy. 

“2. Hayfsyna, Haioos, or Hayas. 
faced race. 

“Dr, Campbell gives a tradition that the Hayas 


The horse- 


originally ‘came from Lankd, having left that | 
The Sanskrit for Pines longifolia and torpentine 


country after the defeat of their king Ravana by 
RAmachandra: but the Raksha king Bivara is 
still their hero and god, and they have no other. 
They any that they remained a Jong time in the De- 
khan, whence they journeyed on to Semroungadh, 
in the days of its glory, and that lastly, but a long 
time ago, reached the hills, their present abode." 

Now the Kinnaras, or heavenly choriaters, were 
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deseribed by the poets of India as living in the 
Himalaya under Kuvera, the Indian Plutus, and 


they were yelept Hayiisyas or horse-faced, an 
epithet which is well accounted for when we read 


‘the physical traits of the modern Haioos or Hyns 


in Hodgson. The tradition of their being the 
kinsmen of Ravana ia explained by the fact that. 
in the Rémdyona, Kuvern, the lord of the Hydisyas. 
ia styled the step-brother of Rivama. Again, the 
Hyisyas were designated Kinnaras, which means. 
men of ugly features. Mr. Hodgson'’s description 
certifies the deformity of this people very plainly 
and pointedly, as will be seen in the following ex- 
— The physiognomy of this tribe is rather 
of the Mongolian-cast; the bridge of the nose is 
not perceptibly raised, the cheek bones are flatten. 
ed and very high, the forebead narrow.’ 
“Mr. Hodgson defines the Kirant country 
thus :— 
“1. Sunkosi to Likhu. 
2. Lokhu to Aron. 
3, Aron to Mechi, 
a ridge 


} Khombuan. 


“Ho observes that the Khombuan and the 





and, according to Dr, Campbell, in the generic 
term Limbn are included the Kirdintia, the Eakas 
(Hodgson Yukhas), é¢. Yakshas, and Kais. That 
the Kiritas and Yakshas herded together or 
occupied the same region of Himalayas in Ancient 
India may be gathered from the following extract 
from Kiilidéan ; 

“Tho Kimpornshas were the Kinnaras, i, the 
Haydsyas, ie, the modern Haioos. That they 
originally migrated from Mongolia may be de- 


_ duced from the fact of Hindu geographers placing 


the Kimporusha varsha, or tho country of the 
Kimporushas, between the Himalaya and Hema- 
kuta or Altai mountains, 

“4S. Yakshas = Enkas or Yakhas. 

“These ig are thos deseribed in the 
Prurinns:-—'The Yaksbas are the servants of Ku- 
vera, moving in pairs, with storax and stones in 
their hands, dark as collyrium, their faces deform- 


ed, eyes a dull brown, their statares enormous : 
they ore dressed in crimson robes and crystal 


beads. Bome of them are of high shoulder-bones.” 
“The ancients knew well that the country of the 
Yakshas was the land of the pine and turpentine. 


is Yoksha Dhepa or incense of the ¥Yakshas, This 
‘is a native of the Himalayns, at elevations of D0 
to 600 foet, and also foond in the Kherri Pass, 


the eutrance to Nepal, The wood is light, and 


being fall of resinous matter, like the Pinus 
Deodara, both are frequently employed in the 
hills for making torches,” 
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A very aromatic unguent was said to have been 
much used by the ancient Yakshas, called Yalsha 
Kardama, or Cerate of the Yakshas, composed of 
camphor, ngallocham, musk ant kakkola (Myrica 
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sapida 7). All these ingredients excepting agallo- — 


cham are productions of the sub-Himalayan 


“4. Dhillas, Bhills. or Bheels. 

“The following ia a description of a Bhilli or 
Bheel woman from the Hyagriva-vodha Kdeya :— 

**Tho Bhilla dameel, clad in leaves girt with o 
creeper, was reclining on the brow of a hill, 
whilst her husband was engaged in decorating her 
locka with hill-jessamines, enllod by herself.’ 


[Jowe, 1874. 


Tthas been already noticed that the great Parisarn, 
the father of the still greater Vylisa, ascribes 
their origin to a Bréhmani mother and Tivara 
father; the Tivara is the modern Tiar of Northern 
India and Bengal, and the Tivaras, according to 
the same authority, were the offspring of a Chur- 


| naka woman by a Pandraka, both very low castes, 


=—— 


—the Charnakirs are the Chundris or makera of 
clonam; and these facta show that the Bhillas 


| were considered from a very early period to be 


“This description puts one in mind of the Patu’ | 


or Judnga women, so graphienlly described and 
illustrated by Col. Dalton. Very likely the Bhill 
women had not given up the verdant foliage for 
their dress. when the Hyagrivo-vadha was com- 
posed; but a hypothesis may be started as to 
the origin of the Bhillaxs of Rijpdtina and the 
Judngis of Koonjhar. It is a puzzle to ethnolo- 
gista whether the Bhills and the Kola do not 
belong to the same aboriginal stock. Mr. Forbes 
Ashburner, the Ker. Mr. Dunlop Moore, Sir John 
Maloolm, Captain Probyn, and other authorities 
are of opmion that the Kols or Kolis and the 
Bhills are not distinct races, and we know that 
the Joingis or Janguiis are # subdivision of the 
Kolarian race : the conjecture therefore follows that 
the Kolarian rice, with all ite branches, was known 
to the Purinie writers under the generic name of 
Bhillas, for we have hitherto failed to find in the 
Pariras and the poetic literature of the middls 
ages any description or detaile of the Kols distinct 
from those of tan Bhilla. The Bromha Voicerta 
Purdaca ascribes the origin of the Kols to a Tivara 
mother, Pardsara ond others say thatthe Bhillas 
were born of a Tivara father and o Brihmani 
mother. 


“The elder Hindu writers classed the Bhills | 


wmong theAntyajase or lowest castes of the Hindus. 





} 
| 


a cross between an Aryan and an aboriginal tribe, 
Later writers, partioularly lexicographers, it is 
tras, classed them among the Mlechchhas, bat 
neither Manu nor the other lawgivers have done 
so. Parfigara appeara to be a great tolerator of 
all the hated tribes, and this may be accounted 
for by the fact that he himself begot Vyisa by o 


 Eaivarta woman called Matsyagandhi, or she of 
fishy emell. Her son, Vyiisa, of course gives 


her a Kehatriya origin by a most unnatural myth, 

though he admits her to be-the nuorsling of Dosa, 
the Kaivarta chief. Now theae Knivartas have 
been classed along with the Bhills in one of the 
law books of the Hindus. So we have not only 
the Knivartas, but the Rajakas (washermen) and 
the Charmakirs (leathor-dressers) in this category. 


"The Charmakiirs are scarcely considered as Hindus, 
‘Sir George Campbell, speaking of them in hia 
| Ethnology of India, saya : 
_inacourt by a peculiar guru of their own, not by 


* They used to heaworn 


the ordinary name of God.’ Bat though the 
ChAmars are hated a3 outeastes and helots to this 


day, their congeners, the Kaivartaa and Rajakas, 


are not—aot least in Bengal. The late millionaire 
lady RAésmani Déai of Jinbaziir was a Knivarta; 
and the first man of Calcutta who interpreted the 
English merchants to the weavers of Sutaloti was 
& Rajaka, or washerman; his name wos K&li or 
Kalan Sarkdr, and ono of the streets in the native 
part of the town still bears hia name: he is said 
to have been the foremost native of inflnerice in 
Caleutta bays his time, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SRAVAKA TEMPLE AT RAUTHLI. 

Dean Sin,—The following facta may prove inter- 
eating to some of your readers, 

During the past few years the Junigadh Darbir 
has been engaged in pulling down the old fort at 
Bauthii, a flourishing town abeont five miles sonth 
of Jonfigadh, and building » new one on a larger 
euceimie. 

About a year ago in removing one of the large 
towers, o Srivaka temple waa discovered inside, 
Te had been built over, ond no ono had the 
slightest idea of ita existence. Every care was 
ordered to be taken of it, and in all probability it 


would have become an object of pilgrimage; but 
unfortunniely about two months since, I conclude 
from contact with the fresh air, it all fell in, 

I saw the temple myself last November: it 
wasthen in an excellent atate of preservation : 
the carvings were similar to those in the Jaina 
temples on the Girnir: its diameter was about 
16 feet. The fort is said to be now s thousand years 
old : the temple, therefore, must have been ol git great 

Citantes Wonrnovse, Capt. 
| Acting Indicial Assistant, Kathiavad, 
Jaitpdr, 12th April 1874, 


antiquity, 


Juxy, 1874] 
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MUSALMAN REMAINS IN THE SOUTH KONKAN. 
BY A. E. NATRNE, Bo. C.5, 
IV¥.—The Fort of Korlé, 


qs the account I recently gave of Chau! 
under the Musalmins, I mentioned the 
eapture of the fortof K orl éby the Portuguese. 
I think the detailed account of this fort as it was 
in Musalmiin times, and also the particulars of its 
capture, may be acceptable, Its plan and works 
are quite different from those of any other fort 
on the coast that I have seen, and I saw no 
traces of Maratha work in it, 

Translation from De Coulfo—Decada 11, cap. 


$0 :—* Opposite to our city of Chaul, and run- | 


ning half-across the mouth of the river, is a high 
and prectpitous hill called the Rock ony aay diptonwen 
the forces of Melique (the Ahmadnagar king 
iayd ece pasted Gatch rik ntande: nadiecaircen 
any in the world, This rock was surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, and on the fourth was 
a ditch which extended from the sea to the 
river,and which was crossed by a wooden draw- 
bridge. On the inner side of the ditch was a 
ligh and strong wall, also extending from the 
sea to the river, and relieved by two great 
bastions. Between the bastions, and looking 
down from the wall, stood a bronze lion with 
this inseription— None passes me but fights.’ 
“Crossing the Rock about the middle was 
another wall with bastions, and on the top of it 
a great and strong tower which commandwd the 
stimmit,and was called the ‘Tower of Resistance.’ 
From the highest point of it looked down a 
bronze eagle with extended wings and with this 
inseription—‘ None passes me but flies.’ At 
the point of the Rock stretching furthest into the 
river was another great and strong bastion. 
There were thus seven in all, armed with more 
than 70 pieces of heavy artillery. Inside the 
walls the Moors had a deep cistern or tank, well 
built of costly cut stone,several magazines full of 
warlike stores of all sorts, and some good honses. 
The garrison consisted of about 4,000 troops, 
horse and foot, among whom were many rich 











and noble Moors, who were quartered outside — 


the walls in costly tents of gay colours. Ad- 
joining this camp was o bazir of nearly 7,000 


ae a ce eee whe lier ene ar 








everything necessary for the wants of such a 
population, and here also was great store of rich 
staffs, money, and merchondise.” * 

The historian goes on to relate that in April 
1594 the Moors, notwithstanding the peace that 
existed between Abmadnagar and the Portu- 
guese, began to molest the latter, especially hy 
cannonading the Portuguese city from the Rock. 
The Portnguese had several partial encounters 
with them, und always with success, particn- 
larly on the oceasion of the arrival of fourteen 
Moguls, who having come to the court of 
Meliqne were sent by him to witness the defeat 
of the Portuguese, which he looked on asa 
certninty, As soon as they appeared in the 
camp, the Portuguese were upon them, killed 
nine and captured two, the remainder saving 
themselves by flight, and taking with them the 
Euanuch Thanadar, mortally wounded, An 
Abyssinian named Frate Khan suceceded him, 
of whom it had been foretold by his father that 
he would be killed by the Portuguese. After 
this, there were several more skirmishes, and at 
this time arrived Don Alvaro de Abranches, 
captain of the troops which had bee sent to 
reinforce Bassein dn account of the war, He 
bronght all his force, as did the Captain of 
Salsette, and they entefed the river under 





| a tremendous fire from the Rock, but without 


loss.t 
On September 2 the Captain of Chant, 
Cosme de Lafeitar, being thus reinforced, deter- 
mined to go across and barn the Mnusalmin 
bazir, without any idea.of gaining the fort. 
Before starting, all the soldiers confessed 
and attended mass, and all the chorches and 
convents in the city were kept open. The 
Portuguese crossed in boats to the number of 
1500, Don Alvaro de Abranches having the 
, and Don Cosme de Lafeitar the rear 


| The Senslnkna epee to have been prepared, 


and there was a sharp encounter; but one 
of their elephants being wounded, rushed back 
and fell into the ditch. The Musalmins began 
to retreat, and made for the ee 





+ Vensals rae bi tcoas tek testa Che Hives kDascld es 
in pistol-ahot of the Water Battery.—Eb. 
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a great number of the baxir people. Someof the | captain with a few men were afterwards posted. 
Portuguese crossed with them, and, the gate in | The trophies of the day, besides the riches of the 
the first wall being blocked up by the wounded bazir, were moch ammunition, many horses, 
elephant, got into the fort. The Musalmins, | five elephants, seventy-seven pieces of artillery, 
seeing this, tried to shut the gate in the secoud | anda quantity of small arma. 
wall, but were prevented doing so by « wounded Ye Coutto’s work, from which the above 
horse having fallen there. Here fell the Fran- | sccoant is taken, was published early in the 
ciscan Father Antonio, who had accompanied the | 17th century. An imsoription (given in Mr. 
troops with a cracifix fastened on to the end of a Hearn's Stufistical Report.on the Colaba Agency) 
lance. This enraged the Portuguese, who rushed | states that the Viceroy of India ordered the 
forward and got inside the second wall, notwith- | present fort to be bailt in 1646, and that it 
standing the fierce resistance of the Musalmins, | waa completed in léd).* The greeter aaty of 
and Frate Khan was here taken desperately | the works are stllin very good preserv tion 
wounded. Only the “'Tower of Resistance” | and it is clear that the Portngnese rebuilt it on 
now remained, and here the Muealmins who | the same general plan aa the Musalmiins bad 
hadeseaped madea last stand. The Portuguese | originally adopted. The promontory is forti- 
sent to C hw wl for sealing-lndders, and so, after | fied all round, and crossed at the top by two or 
great resistance and slaughter, got possession. | three walla with gateways and bastions, so that 
Frate Khan, convinced by the Portuguese victory | each enclosare might be defended as a separate 
of the trath and power of iheir God, became a | fort: several of these gateways have the names 
Christian, and dying of his wounds was buried | of saints engmved on them.[ At the pomt 
at Chaul with great pomp. His wife and | commanding the entrance to the harbour 
daughter were taken in the “ Tower of Resist- | isa large battery, and the level space between 
ance ;"’ the former was ransomed for agreat sum, | this and the bottom of the hill apparently 
and the latter sent to Goa and afterwards to | contained the quarters of the troops. At the 
Lisbon, where she became a Christian. extreme point is o large pedestal, on which 
In this affair the Portuguese lost only 21 | probably stood a cross: for De Coutto mentions 
killed, and about 50 wounded; the Musalméns | that, before the Musalmiins first fortified the 
are said to have lost 10,000 in killed alone. The | Rock, there was a cross at this point, which 
works were destroyed, as the Portugnese had not | was miraculously preserved destruction, 
men enough to hold them, except the" Tower of though the Masalmins did their best to over- 
Resistance,” and the battery which stood on the | throwit. The chapel is in the highest part of 
point running out into the river, in which a | the fort and close to the magazine. | 








MAXIMS RENDERED FREELY ®ROM THE MAHABHARATA, ée. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D. Pa. 








‘ (Continued from page 170.) 
“ Straid ia the gate and narrow ta the way which To gain an entrance, oh ! how hard! 
leadeth unto life,” &o.: Matthow, vii. 14, What forms its bolts and bars? the sin 
Heaven's narrow gate elndes the ken, Of those who seek to enter in. 
Bedimmed and dull, of foolish men, 
* This outle was commanded to by bail the Vi | 
i ot ‘Anwo 16 : fanny Compare the globe which is the badge of our 
Ferma de BS eee ee Te Ca ve a J Only an outer wull om the E. dope haa almost disap- 
AT la overs gateway in tho highest part of the fort, 400 | bil kare tee Miasaret shoe in Re 
feet ubore » , and is surmounted by the arme of | ant, who wa Want by on 
Sisne cesnia tn gaset @e Meee wel en ine ape 2 | Cena tae by the Eng 
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Udyogap. 1625. Knowledge of the Vedas does 
not save the bad man. 

No cherished store of holy texts has power 

To save the man in craft and fraud expert. 

His lore forsakes him in his final hour, 

As birds full-fledged their native nests 

desert, 


Vanap. 13445. Austorities and rites unavail-_ 


ing without inward purity. 
The triple staff, long matted hair, 
A squalid garb of skins or bark, 
A vow of silence, meagre fare, 
All signs the devotee that mark, 
And all the round of rites, are vain, 
Unless the soul be pure from stain, 


Udyogap. 1024. Two inheritors of heaven. 
These two of heavenly bliss are sure: 
The lordly man who rules the land 
With mild and patient self-command ; 
And he who freely gives, though poor. 


Aévamedhikap. 2789. The most meritorious 
kind of liberality. 
Rich presents, though profusely given, 
Are not so dear to righteous Heaven 
As gifts, by honest gains supplied, 
Though small, which faith has sanctified. 
Udyogap. 1248. Action with an eye to the 
future. 
Let all thy acts by day be right, 
That thou may’st sweetly rest at night. 
Let such good deeds thy youth engage 
That thou may’st spend a tranquil age. 
Thou heavenly bliss may’st hope to gain. 
Udyogap. 1537. Condition of acquiring 
knowledge. 
How can the man who ease pursues 
The praise of knowledge ever earn ? 
All those the path of toil must choose, 
Of ceaseless toil, who care to learn. 
Who knowledge seeks must ense refuse ; 
Who ease prefers must knowledge lose. 


Adip. 3069. “Why beholdest thou tha mote 
pectin Meenas: oS sc Matthew, 


vii. 2. 





Thou mark'st the faults of other men, 
Although as mustard-seeds minute : 

Thine own escape thy partial ken, 
Though each is like a large Bel frait. 


Mahibhirata Adiparvan, 3074 f. Humility 
taught by self-knowledge, 

Until the ugly man has scanned 
His form, as in a mirror shown, 
deems, in fond conceit, his own 

The fairest face in all the land ; 

But when the faithful glass reveals 
How every yrace and charm it wants, 
At once are silenced all his yannts : 

The galling truth he sadly feels. 


Manu, iv. 170 ff. The wltimate ruin of tha 

wicked (compare Psalm xxxvii.). 

Not even here on earth.are blest 
Unrighteous men, who thrive by wrong, 
And guileful arts, who, bold and strong, 

With cruel spite the weak molest. 


Though goodness only bring distress, 
Let none that hallowed path forsake. 
Mark what reverses overtake 

The wicked after bricf success. 


Not all at once the earth her fruits 
Produces; so unrighteousness 
Bnt slowly works; yet not the less 
At length the sinner quite uproots. 


At first through wrong he grows in 


He sees good days, and overthrows, 
In strife triumphant, all his foes ; 
But justice strikes him down at length. 


Yes, retribution comes, though slow, 
For if the man himself go free, 
His sons shall then the victims be; 

If not,—his grandsons feel the blow. 

Bhartribari. Large-hearledness, 

“Inform us, pray, belongs the man — 

To our own caste, or class, or clan?” 

So seek the narrow-souled to know, 

Before they any kindness show. 

But generous hearts in love embrace 
As brothers all the human race. 


Edinburgh, April 23, 1874. 
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BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.8. 
(Costinued from page 132.) 


E.—Wandering Caster. 

These are the most difficult of all to obtain 
any account of. They hardly ever take Go- 
vernment service, associate little or not at all 
with the settled races, and are lopked upon by 
the latter with incurious contempt. 


l. The Wanjiris® belong to the North. | 


orn Dekhan and EKhindesh, and subsist chiefly 
by carrying grain down to the coast on pack- 
bullocks and returning with salt. They are, 
however, as already mentioned, bemg driven 
“ off the line " inthe Poni Ghits by the Mariithas 
and Telis; and in the open country, railways 


and carts are fast supplanting them. But in — 
the passes which connect Khindesh with — 


Malwi on the ono hand, and Gujarit on the 
other, they still almost monopolize the carry- 
ing trade. A small but increasing nomber 
engage in cultivation aid commerce: in Khin- 
desh some are peons and policemen, and I haye 
known them in native infantry regiments. 
They are also great cattle breeders and dealers, 
purchasing in Central India for import into 
this Presidency. They are physically a fine 
race, the men tall and handsome, the women 
well built bat of singularly harsh features. 
They are, however, reputed the most chaste 
in the Presidency, as the men are the most 
jealous. The men dress like cultivators; bot 
the women wear clothes pecaliar both in colour 
and form,—a petticoat and scarf of a dull red- 











road, and will drive his bullocks up against a 
séheb or any one else ; but at any disadvantage he 
is abject enough. I remember one who rather 
enjoyed seeing his dogs attack me, whom he 


| supposed alone and unarmed; but the mght 
of a cocked pistol made him very quick in call- 


ing them off, and very humble in praying for their 
lives, which | spared, leas for his entreaties than 
becuuse they were really noble animals. The 
Wangjiris are famous for their dogs, of which 
smooth dog, generally black, sometimes fawn- 
coloured, with a square heavy head, most 
the true Wanjiri dog. The second is aleo o 
hike a great underbred spaniel than any- 
thing else. The third is an almost hairless 
greyhound, of the type known all over India 
by the various names of “ Lit,” “Polygar, ” 
“ Rampiri,” &e. They all run both by sight 
and scent, and with their help the Wanjiris 
kill a good deal of game, chiefly pigs; but I 
think they usually keep clear of the old fight- 
ing boars. Besides sport and their | 






plementing their resources by theft, 





of cattle; and they are more than suspected 
of infanticide. They are particularly skilful in 


the maingument of their bullocks, allow only 
four men to a lundred, and say that they 
r darrian se: of men. In 
s more dangerous parts of their journeys t 
still pile up their baga of grain or mer see 
form of a redoubt, as described by Colonel Tod ; 
and as the fortification is too high for a 
horse to jump, and quite musket:proof, it 
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(caravan) waa no easy nut for the boldest 


8. The Lambdats ure a very similar, some — 


say un identical, race, who take the same posi- 
tion in the South Marathi Country as the Wan- 
hc further north. T! speak a language 
ring from Marithi—Telngn, T fancy; and 
ae women do not—that I have observed — 
wear the horned head-dress of the Wanjarina. 
de Buasy with store cattle and grain when 
besieged by the Nisim's army in the Chir- 
mahal at Haidaribid; and his description of 
their roving and predatory habits would suit 
them well enough at this day. For some 
reasdn or other, a good miany Europeans call 
them “ Gypsies." 





$. The Wadaris,* or wandering navvies, : 


havetwodivisions—G a d-W adaris, or quarry- 
men, named from the little carts upon which 
they carry stones, and Mat-Wadirta, who 
deal only in earthwork, as their name implies, 
They speak a dislect of Telogn among them- 
selves; They are great dog-fanciers, have o 
dohorape peace at i os lpg 

pig h bours to the kennel, bot otherwise an 
industrious, honest, peaceable eet of people. 
thas bids deaalnsaoah ssgettien wets a tn 





marry. 

4 The only people who will eat Wadarts’ 
bread are the Keikidix, of whom there are 
three divisiona—(1) Gawrini, who are basket- 


takers; (2) Kunchekari, who make weavers’ | 


brushes ; anda third whose distinguishing name 
and trade I have forgotten. None of the three 


eat together or intermarry. ‘They are all great | 


thieves, occasionally sportsmen. 

5. The Boladirst are wandering stone- 
cutters, in appenrance and trade resembling the 
-Wadaris, but holding themselves distinct. 

6. The Mehumjogts or Warhidia 
trade in buffaloes. I have only once seen them 
in the Dekhan. 

7. The Kol haitis are the most repulsive 


* * “Tn the Dekhas and South Indis, » widely distributed 
. 7h gyn ace ai 


8 





)-who exhibit snakes and the like. 


ecum in existance. They are nominally basket- 
makers; the women are all prostitutes, and the 
men all thieves; but their distinctive industry 
is that of kidnapping female children, who are 
sold to bawds in Bomlny and Haidarabad. 
Some of the women are wonderfully good- 
looking, considéring their way of life. 

8 The VaidyesorHakims arethe caste 
They also 
profess a knowledge of simples, but their chief 
practice in thai line is the compounding of in- 
toxicating draughts. Two very different nar- 
eoties are called Kusiimba: one is simply opiam 


and water; the other a decoction of a bean (Ca- 


advalia virora) found in the Kottkan. The 
Vaidyas are great at the preparation of both. 
They are also good iat enaring sniill game and 

poisoning fish ; and all manner of living things 
are pure to their palates, except a rat, which 
is curious, a all the other wandering tribes are 
very fond of field-rats, which they dig up and 





| eat, stealing his store of corr. 


6 ThePhaiesi-Pirad his arefamousfor 
their wonderful skill in capturing animals with 
horsehair nooses. I have myself known them 
to catch everything, from a quail to a simbar 
(Cereus Rusa), and they say themselves that they 
could catch a tiger or a bison if he was worth 
the risk end trouble. Thoy lave also special 
excellence in digging through or under the wall 
ofa house to rob it, and are—both as thieves 
and poachera—locked upon with little favour 
by sporting sihebs. 

10. "The Bhi mat yas have two divisions, 


| of which the only one known to me is the Pa- 


tharwatcaste. These are supposed to make 
mill-stones; but their real trade—never concealed 
bat when they can conceal ther caste—ia that of 
pelty theft. I once asked a Dhismatya prisoner 
“What's your trade ?” “ HfencA chorichen™ 
(Just this of stealing '") was the answer; and 


he took ‘his fifty lashes without sound. The 


Bhiimatyas do not wander in gangs, but singly or 
in smal! parties and in the disguise of Marathis. 
There are some wanderers who call themselves 
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“ Gosiiviz,” but they have no religious charac- | 


ter. However, they hve chiclly by begging and 
stealing, which is pretty much the way with a 
good many of the religions Geaivis. The 
wandering tribes of shepherds, turners, and 
emiths have been mentioned along with the 
more settled races following the same trades. 
All the wandering tribes except the Bhimatyas 
carry their habitations with them: those of the 
Wanjiris are generally blanket-tents; those of 
the other tribes huts made of grass mats; but 
the name ofpdl is applied to both. Their means 
of conveyance are bullocks, donkeys, and more 


particularly buffaloes, The Gid-Wadaris use | 


their httle carts. Exeept the Wanjiris, they 
are all much alike in being very dark and lean, 
generally with coarse broad faces and scrubby 
beards, and it is difficult to distinguish one tribe 
from another at first sight. Although these 
people wander about the country, there are 
none but have what they call their vafan, or 
hereditary abode, in some fixed place. Most 
of the Wanjiiri téndds have a pied-d-lerre some- 
where in Khindesh; and those of the Vaidyas, 

“ Gosivis,” Patharwat Bhamatyas, &c., all 
lie about Ganesh Khind, Bhambirda, and 
Daipuli, west of Puni. This bit of country, 
indeed, is the very head-quarters of the rascality 
of Western Indis. Here they spend the mon- 
soon, divide the plunder, and organize their 
tours for the ensuing fair season. Hut they 
are like the fox, which. won't prey near his own 
earth; it is against their thieves’ honour to rob 
the neighbourhood of their standing-camp, and 
Ihave known the bréach of this role visited 
upon the offender with severer punishment than 
he would probably have suffered from the law. 

F.—Hill and Forest Tribes. 

The RA moéis can hardly be called essen- 
tially a hill or forest tribe; in matter of residence 
and in appearance and language they are gener- 
ally indistinguishable from the Marithia, 





but their tendency to the chase and to plunder 


is most convenient to class them in this division, 


~ *"Rimoit -—This tribe has o low status, and its 
members are most numerous in the ac Maisur State, 
ee re eee to the west north. time: 
(probably teal reared st on 
re province), 
and bl] retain — emery and = predacious 
habite ; like the Folisand P 
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Whether they are of Aryan or aboriginal descent, 
their namos, features, and religion afford no means 
of f determining. Although they have certainly 

gends and observances peculiar to them- 
salvos,® I have never been able to extract any 
information upon the subject from any member 
of this reticent race. The Rai modi’s grand 
characteristic, indeed, is his power of keeping 
his own counsel. The other predatory tribes, 
especially the B hills and Kolis, are, as will 
be seen, naively candid upon their family af- 
fairs and personal irregularities; but you might 
cut the heart out ofa Riimo4i and his secret 
would not come with it. Although they are 
not, strictly speaking, Parwaris,—so unclean 
a8 to be allowed no habitation within the sacred 
gi kis, or mud rampart, the Pomceriam 
of a Dekhan rillage——and are in point of 
personal cleanliness and diet a good deal su- 
perior to the Mahars and Miigs, they are 
yet held little better than these by the Mari- 
thiis and higher castes, who despise almost 
as much as they dread them: for the Rimoéis 
are the greatest adepts in the Dekhan at rob- 
bery and arson, and abstain from cruelty and 
murder only when they are afraid of attract- 
ing 1 closer attention, or incurring a severer 
punishment. “Saheb,” said an old patel who 
was langhed at for the fear in which he held 
his neighbours the Rimoéis, “it’s true we 
are three hundred men in the village, and they 
only a dozen; but they are a folk with red 
eyes, and no man can offend a RAmoéi but he 
comes to grief for it somehow, sooner or later."’ 
They stick to each other like freemasons ; 
and as they hardly ever confess, or torn 
Queen's evidence, the means upon which the 
Indian detective chiefly relies are seldom avnil- 
able to obtain the conviction of a Riamoéi. 
They are ns great liars as the most civilixed 
races, differing in this from the Hill tribes 
proper, and from the Parwiris, of whom I once 
knew a Brahman togay: “ The Kunabis, if they 
have made a promise, will keep it, buta Mahar 
is such a fool that he will tell the truth without 
any reason at all.” 


_ However, there is to be said in. their favour 
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that they are personally brave, though none 
have ever risen to military command, and but 
few enter the native army, where I do not 
think the other sepoys would tolerate them, 
or they refrain from plundering their com- 
(and no good shikdri can be classed as a thorongh 
blackguard), and not only are they faithful to 
their omployers, but if you retain one RAmosi 
watchman you have enlisted the whole caste 
in your favour,—at least they say so, and we 
like to believe it; whereas the Arab, Ma- 
krint, Pardedéi, and Panjabi swash- 
tection of property, regard their honesty as 
purchased oaly by their own master, and will 
his next neighbour, without hesitating to mar- 
The unenviable notoriety of the Rimodis 
for peculiar skill in the most despicable trade 
that a human being can follow is chiefly due 
to the fact that the so-called Ra modis, or 
house-watchmen, of our towns-and stations 
do not always belong to this race at all, but are 
often Parwiris or the scum of other castes ; but 
they can’t be entirely acquitted of the charge, 
and their own women have ng great reputation 
for chastity; nor are the men much more 





jealous than the Parwaris. The Bernods of | 


the South Maritha Country® are iden- 
tical with the Riimoéis (and are not to be 
confounded with the Buriidst or basket- 
makers). In the Karmala Tiluka of Solipur, 
which is the north-western limit of the nse of the 
term Berud, they eat together and intermarry. 
Their chief ostensible employment is that of 
village watchman; in‘which capacity they have 
usually some little indm land, generally sublet to 


produce or rent of this, eked ont with the 
produce of the chase; but their main subsist 
ence is the Buluta Penda, or contribution 
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They are skilful in the use of nets to catch hares 


there is generally one in a waten (official family) 
of R im of is who knows where to lay his hand 
upon a rusty matchlock, and more than one 
who know how to use it. They also use the 
sword, and wometimes the pike, but never the 
bow, and, being seldom horsemen, know nothing 
of the lance. The Kolist of the Sahyadri 
area very different race. They are confined 
entirely to the Miwa! (‘sunset’), the term 
applied throughout the Dekhan to the highlands 
which form the western horizon of so much of 
it, As I have already eaid, they claim the 
name of Marithis, and formed, no doubt, the 
greater part of the force of Mawali swords- 
men by whose means the Marith power first 
gathered head in the fastnesses of the Ghats; 
but, being averse to distant or mounted service, 
they had little hand in the extension of his 
predatory power ; and I do not know that any 
of them ever attained to higher command in the 
Maratha service than that of some of the small 
hill-forts, called here durge, as distinguished 
from the more important fortresses called kilas, 
and the village citadels called garhis. They 
are, no doubt, of non-Aryan race; they have a 
few words unknown to the Marithis proper; 
bury their dead, except in the case of cholera 
and some other causes of death, which they 
seem to regard as implying a curse, and in 
which they accord to the deceased no better 
sepulture than heaving him over the nearest 
cliff. They are physically a fine race, active 
and well formed, though seldom of great power ; 
often rather fair, which they probably owe 
to the damp and cool climate of their moun- 
tains. Their features are usually flat ond 
broad; I never saw a man among them who 


a cultivator; and they live partly npon the | could be called handsome, though some of the 


younger women have pleasing faces, the effect 
of which is much enhanced by their graceful 
figure and action. They are freer than the 


| women of the plains in manner, and salute a 
| siheb just aa the men do, but have a high, and 


= 
- divided into a nomber of families which be, iy inter: 


rey. capital war Phlbkspur, in the Belgith district." — 


Trans. Med. and Phys. Soc, ut wup. p. 197. 
+ Vide ante, p. 77. An inferior caste widely Brattered in 
‘Dekhan: they are makers of cages and baskets of 
work; also mats, &c. of bamboo and the rattan 
cane." —Trans, Med. and Phys. Soc. ut sup. p. 202. 
t Vide Ind. Ant, vol. IL p. 154.—Ep. 
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I believe well-deserved, reputation for chastity | 


more apt to punish adultery with death, than 
any other Hindus that I know of except the 
Wanjiéris. I knew one instance in which 
a K61i woman with the choice of death or dis- 


endured the former. The manly, simple, and 
truthful character of the Kolis makes them 
a pleasant people to converse with and live 
among: but, upon the other hand, they are 
great plunderers, and their frequent marauding 


expeditions are aggravated by a reckless and — 


unrelenting cruelty, which any one accustomed 
to intercourse with them in their milder mood 
finds it difficult and painful to believe in. In 


one caso I knew a pang to burn a wretched | 


old man alive, because he did not pay a sum 
which they must have known he conld not 
possibly have in hand; and their detection was 
a remarkable instance of the doctrine that 
“murder will ont.” The other villagers bad fled 
in terror, bata little boy, the victim's grand- 
child, stayed by his old relation to the last, and, 
though half-stupefied by fear, remembered that 
one of the murderera had a broken toe. The 
man with the broken toe was discovered, appre- 
hended, confessed his own offence and betrayed 
ment they deserved. The other day a party of 
Eolis put an obnoxious V ni upon a heap of 
prickly milk-bush (Euphorbia) and pressed him 
on to it with their feet till he gave up his coin; 
and I write with twenty Koli prisoners under 
guard, who relate the tale of a dozen robberies, 
varied with torture, rape, and fire-raising, in 





unkness that would be amusing if 
it were not horrible. That they should be trans- 


ported for life they seem to regard as part of 
the rules of the game, which it is not worth 
while to avoid by lying, when fairly caught, 
The fact is that they have in many cases been 
driven to madness by the extortions of the 
Vianis, and the perverted process of the 
civil courts. A Koli buys a littl grain or 
cloth upon credit, signs he knows not what, 
is pressed on year after year for interest; and 
after throwing crop, wood, and cattle in yain 
into the gulf of usury, at last finds hia creditor 
at the door with a writ of attachment for the 
last remains of his miserable belongings. It is 





Vanis of the western districts as goitres in 
Alpine valleys. The town of Ambegim 
has been four times burnt to the ground. The 
with the offenders, who but revenge the griev- 
willing they sre afraid to lend assistance to 
the police, which would probably be punished 
by the burning of houses or crops, and perhaps 
dense jungles of the ghits afford a safe refuge 
to those who are recognized and “go out ;"’ and 
duced, a state of things in the Sahyadri hills 
perary of forty years ago, and which can only 
be cltered either by removing the causes, or by 
an enormously increased police foree, in which 








letter case the Koli will probably slowly 
die out: the Vani depriving him of his land 
and house; the Kunabf, hard pressed for land 


in the over-populated plains, ever ready to: etep 
into his place; and the Sirkiir providing him 
with a place of refuge in the jail or the Anda- 
man islands. The subsistence of the K olfs, 
apart from the produce of occasional dacoi- 
ties, ig derived from the cultivation of rice 
and coarse high-land grains, and oilseeds. In 
Pani the free forests are not sufficiently ex- 
tensive to make woodcutting or eattle-herding 
any great addition to their means of livelihood, 
as they are further north; but they keep a 
milk and butter. They go down good ‘deal 
to Bombay, when the crop has been got in, to 
work as coolies. Police service is very popular 
with them, in which they are very useful for hill 
service, though they sometime: get tired of it after 
a couple of years’ service. A K olf corps raised 
by Major (now Colonel) Nuttall did good’ ser- 
vice in former troublous times, the men fight- 
ing of first with their own arms of sword and 
matchlock. They are often expert swordsmen 
and good shots, seldom use the spear, and 
never the bow. The koifé, or bill-hook, is the 
constant companion of every Koli, hanging 
at his side in a hook which is often made of 
very skilful in the nse of this rude tool, but 
do not habitually use it ay a weapon. It is 
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dada peethdieagliriand ogi Bacon, auamiaeiel, 
branches, which, being burnt, serve to manure 
their fields, to the great grief of the Forest 
officers. The axe is not so common, and is 


is that of the Marathis, only not so good, and _ 
leas of it, Tbe Rija of the little State of Jowar 


is a Koll; and so, I think, were by rights 
the Rajas of Peint, though they made believe 


very mnch indeed to be Rijpits, until their 


conversion to Islim, 

The Thakurs area still wilder race than 
the Kolis. I believe the term is applied 
further north toa breed supposed to be of mixed 
Koli and Rajpiit blood; * but here the Thikur 
stands below the K oli, and is as distinct from 
him as chalk from cheese. They are very dark, 
with broad flat faces and wide months, unmis- 
takeably non- -Aryan, and having names for many 
plants and animals different from the Maratha 


varda. and, even,,the Kos say from theirs. | 


The likest people to them that I have seen 
are the Gonds. They are great hunters, using 
often firearms, but chiefly a broad-bladed pike, 
nets and snares. 


is similar to the essartage of parts of France and 


Belgium, and consists in cutting down the — 


forest, burning trees and branches where they lie, 
and sowing in the ashes, with the merest 
preliminary scratch of a stick or koild, or 
often, without it. They are placky enough in 
pursuit of game, and, ms a rule, not gach groat 


aie tie Guar the N. Koiibam and in the 
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| villagers and property into the mud forts. 


Their idea of cultivation 
is confined to dhalf or kimri, a process. which _ 


 Cerisgith. 





_ plunderers as the other hill-races, I never saw 


them in Government service in any capacity, 
but they sometimes work on rouls, or for other 
natives as labourers and herdstmen. 

The Bhills + are very scarce in these parts, 
In 1870 1 took a census of all the Bhills m 
the Jonnar Talnki—as much aa to say, of all 
in the Puna District. There were 59 able-bodied 





males, of whom 12 were-convicted offenders—a 


fraction over 20 per cent. Their svnthern limit 
here (and therefore I believe in the peainsula) 
is the Kukadi river. This race were the terror 


_ of the districts in old days. Men now living in 


Otér and other villages near the Harichandra- 
re remember their 
annual incursions, and the hasty gatherings of 
The 
neck of their power, however, was broken 
when Mandhargir Gosavi threw 7,000 Bhills 
into the wells of Kopargim, having got them 
into his hands by treachery. Some of them 
are losing their wild charucter, and setthng 
down: as respectable cultivators. Jt is remark- 
able that the Bhills of the Sahyidri are 
much superior in stature, appearance, and in- 
telligence to those of the Sathpiira, a fact first 
pointed out to me by an officer of the Khan- 
desh Bhll Corps. Those here don’t eat beef, 


bot some of the wilder Bhills of Western Khin- 


desh do. | 
The Kathkarts are not often met with 
above ghat ; and for most of the following I am 
indebted to observation in Khindeshand Kalaba, 
Wadalls and Kath kar 1s extending sath aoathward in the 
Kefkan Dhang, cre to ! rded as of Bh.ll or Kell 
In tite locality the Bh lace the Kolis; but 
they hare not, like them, an nphitade: ‘or maritime service. 
From the Vindhya hills the tribe bas ettended some way 
inte lato Gegart,, the Dekban, we Central India, and there 
how shown some d | settled bahits, though 3 in- 
ferior fn this re Sen tacks 
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and to Mr. Hearn's valnable statistical account 
of the latter district. These people are certainly 
aboriginal, and for the look of them might 
well be descended from the monkey legions 
of Sugriva and Miariti, They have two 
castes, the Northern or Dhor Kathkaris, 
and the Southern or Marithi Kath- 
karte, which latter assume airs of superiority 
and do not eat beef. They are the most 
numerous in Thind and Kiilibi, and occa- 
sionally ascend the Ghits. Their profession 
nominally is the extraction of kath or catechu 
from the Kher tree (Acacia Catechu). This 
i# done by catting the tree into chips, which 
are boiled down in earthen pipkins lo a broth, 
und the broth to o paste which is made into 
litle cakes, They are said to be very jealons 
of intrusion into their boiling-can.pa, but I 
have not found them so. They are brave 
and skilful hunters, and 1 once knew a brace 
of them to repel in the most gallant manner, 


with no arms but their axes, a band of Bhill | 


dacoits. Both, [am sorry to say, returned from 
the pursait mortally wounded by arrows. They 
are themselves good archers, and some have 


matchlocks. I am obliged to add that they | 
great thieves and drunkards, and very 





violent of temper. The Kithodts are by 
some said to be-identical with the Kath- 
karis, and if different I have never met with 
them. 

G.—AMusalmine. 

Those native to the districts are chiefly 
descended from the old northern invaders, 
and classed as Sheikhs, Sayyids, Mu- 
ghuls,and Pathins. The Sheikhs are 
the most numerous—indeed every Musalmin 


who has no other title to claim seems to call | 


himself Shaikh. The Mughuls are Irint 
or of Persian extraction, and Turint, or 


descended from the Tatir races. Of the latter 


is the Nizim at Haidaribid. There are very 
few [Trini Mughuls resident in these districts. 


What there are are all 5 h iis; the other three. 


divisions are Sunnis except some Sayyids. 
The head-quurters of Islim in these parts is at 





Junnar, where both the Shiis and Sunnis are 
rich and numerous, and at perpetual feud with 
each other. The Puni Bhistis all eall them- 
selves Sayyids, with doubtfal title. The va- 
rious trades and congregations behave very 
much like Hindu castes, put men out of caste, 
&e. The Momins or silk-weavers, and 
Pinjairis or cotton-cleaners, have so little 
intercourse with other Musalmins os almost 
to be separate castes in the Hindu sense. The 
latter are very low, generally wear the Hindno 
dhotwr instead of the parjdmes which are the 
proper costume of the Indian Moslem. Isolated 
Musalmin families living among Hindus are 
very apt to adopt the Hindu dress for both 
sexes, and sometimes even to clip their mnus- 
tachios in the Marithid fashion, One curious 
thing is that no Hindu- of good caste in these 
districts will eat meat (barring game) which 
has not been properly “halal kar'd” by oe 
Musalmin; and in Hindo villages you will 
often find one Musalmiin family, that of the 
Mulana, who is o recognized village officer, 
and receives dues from his Hindu neighbours 
for no other service than that of cutting the 
throats of their sheep and goats. In the towns 
there are a good many so-called Bohords, 





| who are whitesmiths and ironmongers; and 


in the cities of Puni and Solipur some 
Mehmons, descended from Hindn con- 
verts; but both these classes are immigrants 
of recent date. I once saw in Peni some 
people from the Nizim’s terntory who called 
themselves Musalmin Kolis. There are 
great numbers of Dekhani Musalmins in the 
native army, and serving as peons and police, 
and some in the revenue and other departmentsas 
clerks, but they seldom hold their own against 


» | the Hindus, for want of industry, intelligence, 


and education. There are few English officers 
but would like to employ them more; only 


| they cannot be- induced, as o rule, to fit ‘ie 


selves for employment. One exception to their 
laxiness is the paper trade of Junnar, chiefly 
in the hands of Sunni Musalmins; but, take 


them all round, they are a hopeless people, 
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ARCH.AOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, late MCS. 
(Continued from p. 162.) 


IV.—Kdshis of Parosurima, fe. 

Tho small spangle-like gold coins so fre- 
quently found throughout the South of India 
are called by the natives shindr kash: I have 
twice known chatties contnining some hundreds 
to have been ploughed op in the district of 
Koimbatar. In the Travankor country they are 
ealled ré@shtz, and along all the western coast 
the approaches to fords over large rivers which 
have been used for centuries are especilly 
prolific of them. After heavy bursts of the 
monsoon, people often regularly resort to and — 
minutely scrutinize the tracts leading to the 
fords. In Travankor the Hindos say that 
Paragurima, when he had created Kerala, 
sowed it all over with gold réehi, and buried 


the surplos in the cairns which occur spar-— 


ingly on the Travankor mountains. On the 
higher ranges there are three of“ Parasurima’s 
Cairns,” where the mouniain-tribe, the Malla 
Arriyans,® still keep lamps burning. Stone 
circles are-very rare; one, much dilapidated, was 
called “o rishi nll of Parasorama.” Holed 
kistvaens abound along the western slopes and 


spurs of the Travankor Hills from Quilon to the | 





Tinnevelli district. Most of them have the round 
opening to the south, with a round stone put in 
it as a stopper, and another stone placed leaning 
ogwinst that, to keep it in its place. I have 
never heard of this arrangement in the eastern 
and southern districts, or in Central India. 
V.—Privileges of Servile Castes. 

It is well known that the servile castes in 
Sonthern India once held far higher positions, 
and were indeed masters of the land on the ar- 
rival of the Brahmanical races. Many curious 
vestiges of their ancient power still survive in 
the shape of certain privileges, which are 


jealously cherished, and, their origin being for- 


gotten, are much misunderstood. These privi- 
leges are remarkable instances of survivals from 
an extinct order of society—sindows of long- 
departed supremacy, bearing witness toa period 
when the present haughty high-caste races were 


suppliants before the ancestors of degrmded 
classes whose touch is now regarded as pollution. — 


At Mélkotta, the chief seat of the followers 








of Ramanuja Achirya, and at the Brahman 
temple at Bailur, the Hiléyars or Partyars have 
the right of entering the temple on three daye 
in the year, specially set apart for them. At 
the “ ball-games"’ at Dindigal, in the Madura 
district, which have some resemblance to Span- 
ish bull-fights, and are very solemn celebra- 
tions, the Kallir, or robber caste, can alone ol- 
ficinte as priests and consult the presiding deity. 
On this oceasion they hold quite a Saturnalin 
of lordship and arrogance over the Brahmans. 
In the great festival of Siva at Trivalir, in 

Tanjor, the head man ofthe Partyars is mounted 


on the elephant with the god, and carrics his 


chauri. In Madras, at the annual festival ot 
the goddess of the Black Town, when a fal is 
tied round ‘ho neck of the idol in the name of the 
endire commonify, a Parcyar is chosen to repre- 
sent the bridegroom. In Madras, too, the mercan- 
tile caste, and in Vijagapatam the Brahmans, had 
to go through the form of asking the consent of 
the lowest cas‘es to their marriages, though the 
custom has now died out. 

In connection with this subject it may be worth 
while to rescue the following paragraph, which 
appeared in a Madras newspaper of L571. The 
heading imdicates how little the able E:litor, 
like most Englishmen ir India, wotted of the 
real importance and interest involved im saci 
questions -— 

“ A very important question indeed ! 

“ The following printed notification haa been 
forwarded to us:—‘It is hereby made known 
to the Hindu Pandits, and all friends of the 
Hindu Sistras throughout India, that an umport- 


ant question has been raised as to whether the 


sheep-offering in the Yagana should be made 
by a Pot-maker or a Drabman. The Nollor 
Hindu commonity declared that a Prihman 
should preside at the sacrifice; but Gurram 
Venkanua Sistriar, C.K.A.8.B., contended that 

a Pot-maker is the competent person, accord- 
ing to the. Ststras, to. deprive the sacred 
sheep of its life, and has written a valuable 
work entitled Vipra Samitra Khandanam, 


overturning the arguments and authorities ad- 
duced in support of the doctrine that a Brib- 
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man should kill the sacred af abe and maintain- 
me the opposite doctrine that a Potter is the 
ehgible party for performing the sacrilice, The 
Venerable Srimat Sankarichirya, 8. A., A., §., 
N.S., A., 8.4. 5. M.8.8.* the Chief Pontiff, 
held a Pandit Court at Kumbakonam, and care- 
fally analysed and examined the work written 
by Venkanna Sistri, and declared it to be a 
perfect success, and has upheld the doctrine 


that a Potter is eligible for performing tho | 


sacrifice; and in token of his approval granted 
a certificate named Siddhinta Srimukam to 
Venkanna Sistri on the 17th March 1871. 
The Dharma Sabha at Tanjor received Ven- 
kanna Sistri with great regard and veneration, 
and honoured the Jaytpatrike issued by Srimat 
Sankarichirya by carrying it in procession along 
the main streets of the Tanjor Fort, in great pomp 
with all honours,and read the work Vi ipra Sumitra 
Khendanam, written by Venkanna Sistri, with 
great rejoicings, on the 24th March 1871."" 
The earnest gravity of this notification, as 
well as the events it records, testify to the 


importance the native community attached to 


the issuc; and it is remarkable to find a court 
of Pandits and Branmans upholding a popular 
privilege and deciding against their own order,t+ 





VI.— Analogies, 
Similarities of thought and expression in 
widely-separated literatures and languages are 


| not unfrequently corions and interesting. A 


couplet given in Jud. Ant, vol. IL. p. 341, 
runs thos :— 


“The mould in which Mirn was formed is 


such that none other in the whole world has 


been framed in it. 

“Either that mould has been broken, or the 
artificer thereof hath forgotten how to so fashion 
another.” 

We may be sure Byron hao never heard of 
this when he ended his Monody on the Death of 
R. Ft. Sheridan with the lines 
“Siching that Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die—im moulding Sheridan.” 

The expression“ None but himself can be 
his parallel” has been censured as an illogical 
conceit; but Mr. Brown has poimted ont in the 
oli Telugu Sumati Safakam, “ He is comparable 
to himself alone,” and the Hamdyara uses the 
idea considerably exaggerated :— 

“The Heavens can only be likened onto the 

Heavens, 
And to Himsa and Ravana can Rama and 
Ravana only be compared,” 





THE NARSIPUR STONE, 


The accompanying lustration is from a eketch 
by Capt. J. 5. F. Mackenzie, who found the 
stone which it represents in the jungles 5 miles 


from Narsipnr, and 110 from Bangalur. When | 
he found it, he says “the stone, or rather rook, | 


just cropped out of the ground,” and he got 
some stone-masons to cut off the inscribed por- 
tion; “unfortunately they partially damaged 
the original,” as he ‘coald not superintend the 
cutting, and his instructions were disobeyed," 
He adds: “ The letters or lines are’very indis- 
tinct. I have tried to take impressions, but failed. 
It is only by getting a particular light on the 
stone you can see distinctly the linea. The figures 
at the end of lines—for I have taken them from 








appended to the ue reverend 
3 &. which the off aM Pore F Prsse od Harehove wate afta 
be explained they denoted ' Sinner Baved. 


left to right—are Kanarese numerals turned 
upside down. There is no buildiig near where 
this rock was. Close by on two different bonlders, 
similar, but only a few, characters were found.” 

“1 see similar seratchings on a rock close to 


a temple here at Bangalur, and have an idea 


that the rock at Belgola ia also covered with 
similar markings. The story with regard to 
those at Belgola is that the masons used them 
asa tally. Idonbt this. The present copy is 
far too regular to be taken for * waddirs' 
(stone-masons’) accounts,”* 

Possibly some of our readers may be able 
to give information that may help towards 
understanding the iepone of these symbols. 


mes of thig and | 
name. 


+ All the Mahi of four tilokas in Poona 
| 1 a ik Ep. sent representatives to a dict held this year at Junnar to settle » point of 
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THE GOHELS AND DABHIS. 


In his Notes on the Débhi Clan of Réjpite, 
Major Watson remarks (ante, p. 71) that ‘he is 
unable to say whether the Gohels acquired the 
share they held in Khedagadh from the Da- 
bhis, or whether the Dabhis conquered it in 
concert with the Gohels."| The following 
legend, told in Kathi4wid, seems to bear on this 
point, and may be given here :— 

When Tuktodar, which is near Eatlam, 


on the north-east of Gujarat, was ruled by a 
| his feet, and be instructed her as to the means 


Chahuvan prince, the Gohels and Di- 
bhis were his retaimers; bot the latter were 
favourites, and the former disliked. Therefore 


the G oh e] a schemed to destroy the Raja and — 


elevate hia brother to the throne. This, how- 
ever, became known to the Raja, who, dissem- 
bling, invited both the Gohels and the Da- 
bhis toa pretended marriage-feast, at which 
‘hey were to dine in separate places— 

“ Dibbis left, and Gohels right." 


Where the Go hels were to dine, the king 


caused a pit to be dug filled with lighted fire- 
wood, and as the Gohels came in they were 
cast into the fire, The Dabhis who went to 
the feast came back, but the Gohels did not. 


Two Gobel brothers named Sejo and Vejo— 


hajdém what could be going on. 
lim’ tree to look round, and saw 
Gohels were being cast into the 
informed his chiefs.t Terrified at this, they 
fled with their followers, and were pursued 
by the Chahuvanto Ehera, where, find- 
ing he could not lay hands on them, he turned 
back.[ The brothers went to Wadhwin to 
the Wighela Rija, who gave them posses- 
sions in Panch&él Deéa—the country about 
Sayla, and Sejo Gobel founded Sejak- 
pur. In those diys there was much jangal 
there, and the Goh els were charged to watch 


“ her Ee kopaeterg 
Gubele, mad 


caae leon the prover” 
rien rat Per still called Témbdien ba- 


The Bhaunagar Daserd Randr contains the following 
rams els kiti the lord of Kher and destroyer 
of his | destroyed many re greed Sc Bel td 


Kher. poly they sought. 


bil Sejak. Sica a dey teay axveed 





oS oe ee | 





the Rint Bhills. At that time the Ka- 


this had not come ont of Piwar. 


Dhaindalpur is four koe to the west of 
Sejakpur, and there Dhundali Mal Gosai 
lived. *Siddharija's mother, Mainal 
Devi, was unable to procure delivery, and was 
on her way to perish at some firfha. She 
halted at Adailu tank, which isa kos to the 
west of Dhandalpur, and hearing of the 
fame of Dhundali Mal she went to touch 


of attaining delivery. Thus Siddharaja 
Jaysitha was born there, and was called 
Siddharija becanse he was born by the 
aid of the Siddha. WhenSiddharija grew 
ap, he built « well there in respect for the place 
of ns birth. Hanumin was the Bhiwo's 
isht Deva, and therefore Dhundali Mal 
Hanum dn was installed there. The Bhi- 
wo's paglan were placed na separate shrine, 
and Siddharija founded Dhundalpur, now 

Dhindalpur, in honour of the Bih &-w o, and built 
a fort there. Healso formed the Adalu Talioat 


of the Wa ghelas, and beyond it westward 


was the Junagadh Ra's country. The Ra's 
Euai war went out on a tour with his retinne 
and came to the Adila Talio, where he pitched. 
It was told to the Sejakpur Gohel that some chief 
He accordingly went out to meet his enemy, 
and in a combat, after killing several, the Go - 


hel seized the Kuawcr and some of his officers. 


1o4 


the Gohel the Ri gave Liti with 125 vil- 
lages. Sejo lived st Se} akpur, and V ej0 
abode at L iti, and his descendants are still to 
be found there and at Pilitana. 
Sejo'ssonwas Ran Gohel, who founded 
Ranpur, 5. 1201 (ap. 1144), and made it a 
royal seat. At that time there were Mer Kolis 
at Dhandhuka, who were powerful. Rin 
Gohel, in order to preserve friendship with 
them, married the daughter of their chief, Dhan 
Mer. Her son obtained the village of Khas and 
became the ancestor of the Khaéia Kolis. 
At that time Ebhal Wiilo reigned at Wali 
and Talaj&i. He oppressed the Brahmans 
in his provimees and committed Prahmahatyd. 
The Brahmans retired to Dhandhuka, 
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| where Dhan Sf ar recsived Chemand peasant’ 


them with djirkd. Then Dhan Mer with 5000 


men, aided by Ranji with 2000, went against 


Ebhal Wialo andslew him. Ebhal wor- 
shipped the sun, and seated himself every 
morning for four hours after sunrise in devo- 
oe Sore) and telling his beads. While 
ie a RNID was slain. “The Mer gave 
Ranji bis son-inlaw Wali and Talaja, 

and Ranji removed his capital to Walla and 


Rinji the younger, who ruled at Rin pur. 


| Having slain a Musalmin the Pidishih’s army 


NOTES ON THE SHRINE OF SRI SAPTA-KOTISVARA. 
BY J. GERSON DA CUNHA, M.E.C.8., &c., BOMBAY. 


The shrine of Sapta-Kotiévara is situated im 
the village of New Narvem or Naroa, in 
the Portuguese territory of Goa. 

According to the Sahyddri Khanda of the 
Skanda Purina, thia shrine was founded in time 
immemorial by the Sapta-Rishis, or seven sages. 
It is anid that while the Sapta-Rishis were 
engaged in their devotions in the Rasitala, 
a subterranean region, they were suddenly in- 
terrupted by a great serpent, which compelled 
them to come to the banks of the Pancha- 
Gaigi, or five riwrs, to praise Maheé- 
vara. This took place in the month of Sri- 

yana (Ang—Sept.). Here they produced a 
linea, of seven metals, vis. gold, silver, tin, 
lead, copper, iron, and bell-metal, andestablished 
it at Naryem, inthe island of Divar, called 
by the Hindn Dipavati (i. ¢. 


a row of lamps), which lies to the north of Gos | 


Island proper. In this place the Sapta-Rishis 

ed the Linza for seven karors of years, 
when the deity, highly flattered by their conti- 
nual worship, appeared to them in person as 
Siva, and inquired what it would please them 
to ask from him. The sages replied that they 
would only like him to remain always with 
them, that whenever any misfortune should 
befall them and they should have recourse to 
him he would condeacend to appear. Siva 
then retired to the fine of Narvem, and dis- 
oppenred. Since thes time hey named is 8s p- 








takotiévara,orSaptanitha, “the lord 
of the seven sages.” 

Both the Sanskrit and Kanarese inscriptions « 
found in Goa and Belgim, relating to the 
Kadamba kings of Goa, make mention of 
theirbei ng the favoured devotees of this Sa pta- 
EK ot iévara. 

Some old coins were lately found in the old city 
of Goa, bearing the name of Jayakesi as, by 
the favour of Sri Saptakotiéa, being the ants- 
gonist of Malavarma.* 

This temple has been unfortunately the vic- 


Sultin, Firishtah states that Ala-nd-din’s 
general, by name Malik Kifur, after having 
execnted the Rija of Deogadh, now called 
Danlatibid, laid waste the countries of Mahi- 
rishtra and Kaniird in the year 1312 ap. 
pulled down the temple of Sapta-Kotié- 
vara. Soon after, however, it was restored 
by Vidyfranya Midhava, a very distin- 
ister to Harihira, Raja of Vidyinagar or 
Vijayanagar, who reigned from 1367 to 1391. 
It was he, also, who conquered Goa from the 
Muhammadans. 





° Bee Ind. Ant, vol. L. p, 320.—E. 
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Scarcely half a century had passed after 
the Portuguese obtained dominion in Goa when, 


in their indomitable zeal for christianizing the | 


country, even the poor temple of Sapta- 
Eotiaévara suffered in the general destruction 
of the Hindu temples. The first Bishop from 
Portugal, by name D. Joai Nunes de Barreto, 
ofthe order of the Jesuits, went himself to the 
island of Divar and pulled down, stone by 
stone, the unfortunate building of the seven 


While the Christian missionaries were en- 
gaged in demolishing the walls of the temple, the 
Sarasvata Brihmans, who were the guardians 
ofthe temple, left it to the care of the mis- 
sionaries and fled away to the neighbouring 
village on the mainland with the Linga, and 
established themselves there in the placo called 
New Narva. It is a popular tradition that 
the great 
pire, finding that the new temple was unworthy 


of the great deity, enlarged and embellished it | 


at his own expense, thongh it cannot lay any 
claim to greatness, nor bas it any pretensions to 
architectural beauty. 

Of the old temple there scarcely remains a 
veatige now, though the place is still known by 
the name of Old Narvem. 

In the new temple itself there is only a 
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Sivaji, founder of the Marathi em- 
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sulshel suaniiace about two feet high and 
sixteen inches in circumference. The temple 
is opposite to Old Narvem, on the banks 
of the Pancha-Gaifiga, which takes its 
rise from the SahyAdri mountains, and join- 
ing in its course with the river Gomati, 
now called Mindovi, falls into the Bay of 
Agoada. 

The shrine of Sapta-Kotiavara is 
considered Brahmanical, for, from the first, 
the owners connected with its management 
belonged to the class of Sarasvata Brihmans, 
commonly known as Shenvis in this city, who 
have held the hereditary post down to our times. 

At present it is one of the principal places of 
popular worship. A great fair, or firfha, is held 
annually, on Gokul Aétami, the eighth day 
of the fall moon of the lunar month of Srivana. 
in honour of Sri Krishna, when pilgrims from 
very distant parts of the country assemble to 
bathe in the sacred waters of the Pancha- 
Gaitigd, which is supposed on that day to 
wash away their sins. 

The Brihmans of Goa belicvethat, on that day, 
the Bilva or Bél (2 gle marmelos), a plant con- 

secrated to Siva, suddenly rises in abundance 
from the bottom of the river, above the level of 
the water, mingled with rice and many fragrant 





THE KEORAGARS. 
BY ULLAL RAGHAVENDEA RAO. 
From a Lecture delivered tothe Mangalur Literary Society. 


The illegitimate children of a high-caste ‘woman 
and a Sddra were denied admittance into the 
easte to which their mother belonged. To make 
their fate more awful, they were subsequently ex- 
eluded from the country, and ordered to take their 





abode in remote corners, or places never visited by | 


menofhigh order, ‘They were then called ( han - 
dAlas, and now go by the nameof Koragars. 
Another reason for their being thus banished 


is that they live upon flesh, which is repognant to | 
pane, unless hallowed by some form or | 


| y, such as Yajnas or the like. Their feed- 
and worship among the Brihmans, made their 
case still worse. But this plausible hypothesis 
falls to the ground when we consider that the 
Brahmans do not pursue the same policy with 
regard to the other beef-eaters, whom they respoct 
almost with idolatry. The real reason for the 
Koragars’ banishment, we may fairly conclude, is 


that in the old days of Brahmanical despotism 
“might was right,” and henco the poor Koragars 
were driven away to become denizens of jungles 
or hills. 

‘The mania of caste supremacy is not confined to a 
few, but is found among all classes of Hindus, and 
the Koragar is notexempt from it. Within his own 
circle he has three divisions. A Koragar of one 
division claims precedence over the others. Some 
of these, called Ande K oragars,aredescribed 
as having o pot suspended from their neck. This 
class, which is the lowest, is rarely seen since the 
establishment of the British rule in Kanada, They 
were considered so unholy that they were not al- 
lowed to spit on the public way, and consequently 


the pot was worn for this purpose. 


of the second description are called Vastra 
Koragars, and tho appellation has reference to 
their wearing clothes snch aa were used to shroud 
a dead body, and given to them in the shape of 


== 
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charity, the use of a new cloth being, however, 
prohibited them. The Koragars of the last class 
are such as we generally see, wearing leaves for 
clothes; they are called Sappu Koragars. 

That great code of Manu, held by the Hindus 
as a sacred book, prohibits them from coming 
down to towns or villages except in the daytime, 
and then, too, having obtained a license from the 
state; it enjoins them to wear only iron jewels as 
ornaments, and use but broken earthen vessels; 
they cannot live in a house of mud, but in a hut of 
leaves, which is in their language called koppu. 

They were divided, it is said, into five tribes; 
of these, two do not now exist even inname. The 
highest of the tribe is Ban garanna, a Koragar 
of which tribe is looked upon as superior in the 
social scale, and is consulted by the other classes 
on erery occasion, either of marriage or other rites. 
Kumatranna ond Mungaranna are the ¢wo 
other tribes. The Koragar of the higher class is, 
however, in no wise prevented from marrying a 
girl of the lower tribe. 


AK oragar generally selects a woman younger | 


than himself as his wife. Sunday is held an 
auspicious day for marriages. The ceremony is 
performed at the bridegroom's house, and he beara 
the expenses. An elderly man usually presides 
on this occasion. The bridegroom and the bride 
are to take a cold-water bath; and on 4 mat spread 


by the president, both are seated with a handfal | 


of rico placed before them, The blessings of the 
sun are invoked, and the president of the ceremony 
takes in his hand a few grains and sprinkles them 
over the head of the bridal couple. This is fol- 
lowed by the othera present, firat by the men and 
then by the women. When it is gone through, 
the bridgroom is required to make wedding 
presents to the bride, which consist of two silver 
pieces. Six dinners are to be given by the bride- 
groom, when every Koragar rivals his neighbour 
in eating and drinking. 


It ig an undecided question as to the law that — 


governs them, t.¢., either the AliyaSantanam 
law or Makkals Santanam low, simply be- 
cause the deceased leaves behind him no goods 
or chattels so aa te agitate this important question, 
and his heir, either the nephew or tho son, has to 
succeed to a bare koppu. Butit may be rightly 
surmised that the majority of them ore governed 
by the Aliya Santanam law, whereby the 
higher grades of SQdras are ruled. 

The following ore the ceremonies observed at 
fonerala, When o Koragar dics, as a matter of 
pimple duty, reference is made to his landlord, and 


with his permission the deceased is buried ina | 
place consecrated for the purpose, and in his honour | 


four balls of rice are made and placed on the grave, 








which must be done within twelve months from 
the date of his death. 

Koragars were, it is said, originally worshippers 
of the sun, and they are still called after the names 


of the days of the week—as Aita, Toma, An- 


gara,Gurva, Tanyas, and Tuokra. 

They have no separate temple for their god; 
but a place beneath a kdsarkana tree is consecrated 
for the worship of their deity, which is exclusively 
their own, andis called kafa: Worship in honour 
of this deity is usually performed in the months of 
May, July, or October. Two plantain leaves are 
placed on the spot with a heap of boiled rice mized 
with turmeric. As is usual in every ceremony 
observed by a Koragar, the senior in age takes | 
the lead and prays to the deity to accept the of- 
fering and be satisfied. But now they hare, by — 
following the example of Bants andSidras, 
since changed their original object of worship for 
Bhuts. 

Though now despised by the higher classes and 
excluded from every society, the Koragars had 
their own day. The following tradition gives us a 
very faint ides of their rule :— 

About 900 years or more a.c. (but we must not 
be too particular about dates) the Habashi 
brought an army from Anantapur, consisting 
ofthe Birar, Mundal, Karmara, Mails, 
Holeya,Ande Koraga; with these troops, 
whom the learned Dr. Buchanan calls savages, the 
Habashi marched against Angara Varma, 
fhe son of Vira Varma. They first came to 
Bar kur,and from thence proceeded to Man- 
galur, where they wero attacked by small-pox 
and greatly-troubled by ants. They went to the 
southward of Manjedvar. There the Haba- 
shi established his capital, and put his nephew 
Sidda Bair w on the throne in lieu of Vira 


Varma. He reigned only twelve years, and 
then both he and the Habashi died, owing 


to the enchantments used by Vira Varma, 
who went to Banawnsi inSonda for that 
very purpose. After their death Vira Varma 
returned, and drove the aforesaid army into the 


| jungles, where they were pursued to such extre- 


mities that they consented to become slaves and 
edt pring actos os TheKarmara 
was sect to watch the crops and cattle belonging 
to the village. The headmen who had been ap- 
pointed by the Habas hi to the most responsible 
see siaqer ee ew's government were taken 

to the seashore in order to be hanged, but, 
being ashamed of their sahil inartharte dale 
the leaves of the Nekki gida and made o emall 
tors took pity on them, and let them go, since 
which they havé, it is said, continued to wear no 
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other covering than the leaves of the said tree. 
Here the tradition ends. Very likely it is that the 
Habashi and his successors ruled cruelly, and ever 
since, the Hindus, destitute of mercy towards, and 
eager to revenge themselves upon, a fallen victim, 
have kept the Koragurs under very rigid surveil- 

The dress of the Koragar doos nol greatly differ 
from that which the lower classes, such as the Bi 1- 
lawars, make usoof during their daily labour. 
The only point of difference is that the poverty of 
the Koragar does not allow him to replace the 


narrow piece of threadbare cloth, little better | 


than a rag, by a more decent suit of clothes on 
festive occasions even; while the other classes 
invariably reserve some sort of finery for gala-days. 
The dress of the females, however, is very peculiar. 
While the malea gird a piece of cloth round their 


loins, the females cover their waist with leaves of — 
the forest interwoven together. The custom of | 
this nudity is attributed to different reasons; and | 


another tradition among the upper classes is hardly 


worthy of belief. Whatever the merit of the story — 


be, it is sufficient to show us the extent of the 
despotism of the upper class. At the time when 
the Koragars reigned, one of these “ black-legged” 
(this is usually the expression by which they are 
referred to during the night) demanded a girl of 
high birth in marriage. Being enraged at this, 
the upper class of people withheld, after tho 
overthrow of the Koragar empire, every kind of 
dress from Koragar women, who, to protect them- 
selves from disgrace, have had recourse sined to 
the leaves of the forest, conceiving in the mean 
time that God has decreed them this kind of 
covering. It is no wonder that this is the dress 
of Koragare, for we see that the other aboriginal 
tribes, as savage as the Koragars, are content with 





dimilar dress. On the east of the Chanda District | 


the men wear no covering for their head or for 
the upper part of their bodies, and constantly 
goabout with o battle-axe in their hands, The 


women deck themeclves with 30 or 40 strings of | 
, , ‘pendant | while those of the Aliya Santanam slaves go 





bella. Bangles of sinc ‘adorn’ their wrists; and a 
chain of the same metal is suspended from the hair 
and attached to a large boss stuck in the car, But 
the pres peculiarity connected with their 
costume ig the practice, which prevails in the 
remote districts, of the women wearing no clothes 
at all; instead of which they fasten, with a string 
passing round their waists, a bunch of leafy twigs 


by thename of M ad iansand are perfectly savage. 
In Bastar they are called Jhorias. 
was observed by Mr. Samuells to exist also in 
Orissa. In his notes on them in the Brmgal Asiatic 
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Journal (Vol. X XV. page 205), Mr. Samuells states 
the sorcowhat interesting fact that the practice is 
traced upto the command of ono of their deities 
when reproving the women for their pride, <A 
similar custom is said to obtain among the Chen - 
chawas, that inhabit the jungles between the 
Madians and Masulipatam. 

No proof ia wanting to show how slavery prevail- 
ed ere the British took possession of Hindustan 
and spread education, Now, while liberty shine: 
throughout the world, slavery still lorks in those 
dark corners where the rays of education have yet 
to penetrate; the Kora garsand Hole yasare 
victims to this vestige of past despotism, Tho cere- 
mony of buying a slave needs a little oxplanation. 
The destined slave is washed and anointed with oil, 


- and new clothes are given him. The master takes 


a befle or plate, pours some water into it, and drop 
in a piece of gold. The slave drinks the water, 
and takes some earth from his future master’s 
estate and throws it on such o spot as he chooses 
for his use, which is then given over to him, with 
the trees thereon. 

Although these slaves are in a degraded condi- 
tion, yet they by no means appear to be dejected 
or unhappy. <A male slave gets three hens of 
peddy or a dani and a half (pakkd ér) of rice 
daily, besides o small quantity of salt. The female 
slave gets two hanis of paddy or ono hani of rice, 
and if they bo man and wifo they may easily sell 
a portion of their rice and procure othor necessaries. 
They are also allowed one cloth each every year. 
and besides, when transforred from one master to 
another, they geb a cocoanut, a jack-trov, and a 
epot in which they can sow } or 4 wmwra of paddy. 
The greater numberof slaves belong to the Aliya 
Santana m castes,andamong these pooplea male 


- plave issold for three Bhandri pagodas, anda fomale 


slave for five pagodas; whereas the few slaves who 


- followthe Makkola Santanam custom fetch 


five Bhoodri pagodas for the man, and only three 
pagodas for the woman. This is because the 
children of the latter go to the husband's master, 


to the mother's master, who alo haa the benefit of 
the husband's services. He has, however, to pay 
the expenses of their marriage, which amount to a 
pagoda and « half; and in like manner the master 
ofthe Makkala Santanam slave pcy. two 
the female slave and her children. Tho master 
services he receives annually one mura of rice. 
They are also mortgaged for three or four pagodas. 

The Koragars have no fixed feasts exclusively of 
their own, but for a long time they have generally 
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birthday of Krishoa, and the other is Chauti; 
the latter is of greater moment than the former. 
The one carries with it’ mere signs of fasting, and 
looks more a gula-day than one set apart for any 
religious performance, while the other seems to be 
& holy-day of abstinence and temperance. Qn the 
“ Ashtami” some cakes of wrid (black gram) are 
made in addition to the usual dainties, Tho 
services of Bacchus are called in aid.- The master 
of the koppu invites his relatives and fricnds. 
A. regular feast commences, when the master takes 
the lead and enjoys the company of his guests 
by seating himself in their midst. They are 
made to sit on the floor cross-legged, with a little 
space intervening between every guest, who pays 
atrict regard toall the rules of rank and decency. 
To keep up the distinction of sexes, the females are 
eeated in an opposite row. The host calls upon 
some of his inmates or friends to serve on the 
occasion. Now come curries, followed by rice and 
cakes as the moans of the master permit. The 
butler Koragar serves out to the company the 
food meant for the banquet, whilo the guests 
eat it heartily. If one of them let rice fall 
on hia neighbour's plate, the whole company 
cease eating. The offender is at once brought 
to the bar charged with having spoiled the dinner. 


He is tried and sentenced to pay a fine that may 


cover the expense of another banquet. In case 
he is excommunicated, and abandoned by his wife, 
children, ond all his relatives. No one dare touch 
or speak to him. <A pleaof poverty of course 
made to pay small sum of money in the shape 
ofa fine, which is usually paid for him by a wall. 
dictate. To crown the feast, a great quantity of 
toddy finds its way into the midst of the company. 
A small piece of dry areca-leaf sewed together 
covers the head of the Koragar and forms for him 
a hat. This hat he uses for a cup, which will 
contain a large quantity of liquor. A sufficient 
quantity of toddy is poured in it, and if, in the 
pouring, a drop finds its way to the ground, the 
attaches iteelf to any irregularity in the dinner ag 
described above. After the banquet, some male 
members of the society join in o dance to the 
pipe, while others are stimulated by intoxicating 





drink into frieking and jumping about. The sup. 


per over, the guests, pleased and contented, wish 
their host a hearty good-bye and retreat to their 
koppue. Thos enda the Ashtami. Toturn to the 


two are important, One is Goknlishtami, or the | 





on the day previous, flesh or drink is not allowed. 
The next morning before sunrise a virgin washes 


and smears with cowdung a part of the house. 


The place having been thus hallowed, a fresh basket, 
specially meant for the occasion, is placed on the 
spot. It contains a handfal of beaten rice, two 
Plantains, and two pieces of sugarcane. Thé baskot 
is then said to contain the god of the day, whom 
the sugarcane represents. The spot is very holy, 


and cannot be approached by men or women. A 


common belief that the prayers made by a virgin are 
duly responded to on account of her virgin purity 
docs not admit of the worship being conducted by 
any one else. The girl adorns the basket with the 
flowers collected from the forest, and prays the god 
to pour his choicest blessings on the inmates of 
the houseall the yearround. The prayer concludes 
the worship, and the worship concludes the feast, 
work. 

birth of a child by the Koragars, After a child is 
born, the mother is unclean, and cannot be touch- 
ed or approached. The inmates take leave of their 
fopp for five nights, and depend on the hospital- 
ity of their friends—placing the confined woman 
under the sole charge of a nurse or midwife. On 
with their presence, The confined woman and the 
child are given a tepid bath, which makes them 
pore. Members of each house bring withthem a der 
of rice, half a der of coconnut-oil, and a cocoanut. 
The woman, with the baby on her lap, is seated on 
4 mat—her neighbours’ presents before her in a fint 
comrades as to what name will best suit the 
child, which is called Toma, Tukra, orTa- 
nya,as fancy dictates, <A black string is then 
tied round the waist of the baby. The rice, which 


| dinner on the occasion, and the cocoanute are split 


tnto two pieces, the under-part of each being given 
to the mother of the child, and the other part to 
the owner. This custom is followed if the child 
be a boy. In case it be a girl, the owner receives 
the under-part, leaving the, remainder for the 
thus received on the spot. 

of the higher order, of putting their children into 
the hands of a Koraga woman, who may for bre- 
vity’s sake becalled a Korati. A Hindu woman, 
a4 18 gehorally the case with mothers, is greatly 
st the repeated loss of her children. She does not 
like or allow them to go through the ceremony 
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oi dsiabdeuia wiih te heen 4 that they will 
survive her. But in case where one outlives the 
age of its predecessors, she summons a Korati, 
to whom a quantity of oil and rice and « few copper 
pieces are given. The mother brings the child, 


and transfers it to the care and the protection of | 


the K orati fora while. The latter receives it into 
ber hands, becomes its foster-mother, and adorns 
it with some iron bracelets which she brings 
with her, She names the child os Korapulu 
if female, or Koraga if male—these names being 
changeable at the marriage of the girl or at the 
upanayanam of the boy. She returns it to the 
parents, prophesying that the child will live long. 
This is the last and most ignoble ceremony resort- 
ed to by the credulous mother, who believes that 
the child has received a fresh lenge of life, and that 
she hes little to fear—althongh in many cases it 
turns ont that the cold hand of death never hesi- 
tates to carry itaway. There are, however, some 
cases, but they are very few, where the wishes of 
® mother have been fully realized, og they ima- 
gine, by this process. 

Another ceremony of equal importance has been 
in vogue in this part of the country—a ceremony 
usually observed when o man is dangerously ill, 


or his fortunes are at a low ebb. He gets a large | 


quantity of jinjili oi] in an earthen vessel, which 
receives a similar kind of worship as that of his 
family idol. He sees his likeness reflected in the 
oil, and pute in it-a bair of his tuft and o nail from 
his toe. The oi] is then charitably doled out to 
the Koragare, when the Hindu thinks that the 
offended deities have been propitiated, or the evil 
constellations averted. Thus the Koragar feasts 
through the superstition of his brother of the 
upper class. 

Though it would be bold presumption in one 
with little philological attainments to speak on o 
dialect, the subject is too important to be passed 
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It isa common belief that the 
Koragurs have a peculiar dialect generally spoken 
by them at their koppus. But the omnipotent 
Mammon himself, as the Brahmans would have it, 
cannot tempt a Koragar to icll anything on this 
important subject. He may be induced to give 
an account of his feasts, his god, and his family, 
but a word about his dialect will frighten him out 
of his wits, At that moment alone he will become 
impulite and unmannerly, He thinks his dialect 
is a Shield in his hand, and cannot be parted with, 
and therefore keeps it os a encred seoret. But 
good words and kind treatment can do something. 
A few of the words,* that have been gathered with 
great difficulty, resemble those of the Keikadi 
and Naikunde Gondi tribes in Nigpur. 

Wita ablack face, forehead of moderate size, 
and strong body, all bespeaking contentment, the 


| Koragar is separated from the rest of mankind 





—alien in dress, in manners, customs, and dialect. 
Unedusied cod Sititepnta abla ta. ta tits Gerla 


Virtue thrives as in her proper soil, Lying, 


stealing, adultery, and other social evils he knows 
not. He has never appeared in a court of justice 
as a defendant im a suit. He drinks toddy, it 


is trme, and the practice, I believe, he must have 


acquired from his intercourse with the higher 
class of Stidras. He eats flesh; on what else 
shall he live while we have denied him every 


means of subsistence? While every nation, every 


society, nay,every individnal,is striving for honours 
and improvement, the Koragar, born asa slave, is 
richly content with his ignorance, with his koppu, 
and with his squalid poverty. Ambition finds in 
him no place; he eats but the rotten flesh of the 
dead cattle; ho clothes himself but with rags, which 
are to him what the most costly rsiment is to us. 
Persunde him to change his clothing ; lecture him 
on his nakedness; and he will run away or say “I 
am well off with my poverty.” 


BENGAL BY KAZIS. 





(From Report on the Administration of tle Registration Department in Bengal for 1872-73.) 


In Bengal, ox elsewhere under Muhammadan 
rule, the Kiizis exercised very considerable powers, 
The place which they held in the administration is 
_ pretty clearly shown in the following extract from 
a letter nddressed to the Council at Fort William 
by the Committee of Circuit, dated Kasimbazir, 
August 15th, 1772 :— 

“The general principle of all deapotic govern- 


duced itself into the courts of justice ; this will ap- 
pear froma review of the different officers of jus- 
tice instituted in these provinces; which, however 
unwilling we are to engross your time with such 
details, we deem necessary on this occasion, in 
proof of the above assertions, and in justification 
of the r jons which we have recommended :— 

* Let.—The Nazim, as Supreme Magistrate, pre- 
sides personally in the trials of capital offenders, and 
holds a court every Sunday, called the Roz Adalat. 





“8 Carry = BYU. Rice = ©D. Boy = Cave, Bring = OUZIee 6, Bay = 9800. Come hore = 


cue) t2. Did you take your rice ? = “S23, uz, 
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*2ud.—The Diwin is the supposed Magistrate 
for the decision of such causes as relate to real 
estates or property in land, but seldom exercises 
this authority in perzon. 

* drd.—The Darogah Adalat-al Anleais properly 
the deputy of the Nizim; he is the judge of all 
matters of property, excepting claims of land and 
inheritance. He also takes cognizance of quarrels, 
frays, and abusive names. 

“ 4th.—The Dirogih Adilat Diwiini, or deputy 
of the Diviin, is the judge of the property in land. 

“ Sth.—The Fanzdir is the officer of the police, 
the judge of all crimes not capital; the proofs of 


these last aro taken before him, und reported to the | 


Nazim for his judgment and sentence upon them. 

“6th.—The Qixi is the judge of all claims of 
inheritance or succession ; he also performs the 
ceremonies of weddings, circumcision, and fune- 
“Fth.—The Mohtesih has cognizance of drunk- 
enness, and of the vending of spirituous liquors 
and intoxicating drugs, and the examination of 
falae weights and measures. 

“Sth.—The Mafti is the expounder of the law. 
The is assisted by the Mafti and Mohtesib in 
his court : after hearing the parties and evidences, 
the Mafti writes the fatwa, or the law applicable 
tothe casein question, and the Qizi pronounces 
judgment accordingly. Ifeither the Qazi or Moh- 
tesib disapprove of the fifua, the cause is referred 
to the Nazim, who summons the Ejlas, or general 
assembly, consisting of the Qiici, Mafti, Mohteaib, 
the Dérogiths of the Adiilat, the Manulvis, and al] 


the learned in the law, to meet and decide upon it. | 


Their decision is final. 

“Oft.—The Kanungos are the Registrars of the 
lands. They have no authority, but causes of 
lands are often referred to them for decision by 
the Nazim, or Divin, or Diirogih of the Diwani. 

“10th,—The Kotwal is the pence officer of the 
night, dependent on the Fanjdiri. 

“From this list it will appear that there are 
properly three courts for the decision of civil canses 


(the Kanungos being only made arbitrators by | 
reference from the other courts), and one for the | 


police and criminal matters, the authority of the 
Mohtesib in the latter being too confined to be 
considered as an exception, Yet, as all defective 
justitutions soon degenerate by use into that form 
to which they are inclined by the unequal preva. 
lence of their component parts, 0 these courts are 
never known to adhere to their presoribod bounds, 
but when restrained by the vigilance of a wiser 
ruler than commonly falls tothe lot of despotic 
states. At all othertimes not only the civil courts 
encroach on each other's authority, but both civil 
and criminal often take cognizance of the same 





sulyects, or their power gradually becomes weak 
and obsolete, through their own abuses and the 
usurpations of influence. For many years past 
the Dirogihs of the Ad&lnt-nl Anlea and of the 
Diwiini have been considered as judges of the 
same causes, whether of real or personal property, 
and the parties have mode their application os 
chance, caprice, interest, or the superior weight 
and authority of cither directed their choice, At 
present, from obvious causes, the Diwfini Addlst 
isin effect the only tribunal, the AdAlat-al Aalea, 


or the Court of the Nazim, existing only in name. 


“It must, however, be remarked, in exception 
to the above assertions, thatthe Faujdiri being a 
single judicature, and the objocts of it clearly 
defined, itis seldom known, but in time of anarchy, 


to encroach on the civil power, or lose much of its 


| own authority ;,this, however, ig much the case at 


present. 

“The court in which the Qazi presides seems to 
be formed on wiser maxims, and even on more 
enlarged ideas of justice and .civil liberty, than 
aro common to the despotic notions of Indian 
Governments. 

“They must be unanimous in their judgment, 
orthe case is referred in course to the general 
assembly; but the intention of thid reference ig 
defeated by the importance which is given to it, 
and the insurmountable difficulties attending the 
use of it: fow cases of disputed inheritance will 
happen in which the opinions of three independent 
judges shall be found toconcur. There is therefore 
& necessity either that one shall overrule the other 
two, which destroya the purpose of their appoint- 
ment, or that daily appeals must be made to the 
Nazim, and his warrant issued to summon all 
learned in the law, from their homes, their studies, 
and necessary occupations, to form # tumultuous 
assembly to hear and give judgment upon them. 
The consequence is that the general assembly is 
rarely held, and only on occasions which acquire 
their importance from that of the parties, rather 
than from the nicety of the case itself. The Qizi 
therefore cither advises with his colleagues in his 
own particular court, and gives judgment accord. 
ing to his own opinion, or, more frequently, 





decides without their assistance or presence. 


“Another great and capital defoct in these courts 
isthe want of substitute or subordinate juris- 
diction for the distribution of justice in such parts 


of the province as lie out of their reach, which in 


effect confines their operations toa circle extending 
but a very small distance beyond the bounds of the 
city of Murshidibid. This indeed is not uni- 
vorsally the case ; bit perhaps it will not be difficult 
to prove the exceptions to be an accumulation of the 


| grievance, since it is true that the Courts of Ada. 
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lat are open to STiacaiopialii of ull. mon; yet 
it is only the rich or the vagabond part of tho 
people who can afford to travel so far for justice ; 


and if the industrious Inbourers aro called from the | 


furthest part of the province to answer their com- 

plaints, and await the tedious process of the courts 
to which they are thus made amenable, the con- 

-goquences in many cases will be more ruinous and 
oppresaive than an arbitrary decision could be, 
if passed against them without any law or process 
whatever, 

“This defect ia not, however, left absolutely with- 
out a remedy, the zamindirs, farmers, shikdirs, 
and other officers of the revenue assuming that 
power for which no provision is made by the laws 
af the land, but which, in whatever manner it is 
exercised, is preferable toatotalanarchy. It will, 
howerer, be obvious that the judicial authority 


lodged in the hands of men who gain theirlivelihood | 


by the profits on the collections of the revenue 
must unavoidably be converted to sources of 
private emolument ; and in effect the greatest 
oppressiona of the inhabitants owe their origin to 
this necessary evil. The Qjizi has also his sub- 
stitutes in Che districts; but their legal powers are 
too limited to be of general use, and the powers 
which they assume being warranted by no lawful 
commission, but depending on their own pleasure 
or the ability of the people to contest them, is also 
an oppression.” 

“Tho Qazis seem to have been also empowered 
to decree alimony or maintenance and to supervise 
the administration of trust property. Moreover, 
they prepared and attested deeds ofall kinds,* and 
had apparently some jurisdiction in what we should 
call criminal cases. Tho books prescribed for use 
in their officea were six in number. The first five 
had no connection with the subject of this report. 
In the sixth, copies were kept of all deeds prepared 
or attested by them. 

®, How far up to 1772 the Mufnassal Qazis had 
retained their proper place in the administration 
it ig difficult to say. The state of the case pro- 
bably differed very much in various parts of the 
country, Writing in November rd of that year 





to the Court of Directors, tho President and | 


Council of Fort William say that “the regular 


course of justice was everywhere suspended; but — 


every man exercised it who had the power of com- 
pelling others to submit to his decision." f There 


is littlehope, therefore, at the present day, of throw- — 


ing much light on whatever position and inflacnce 
may still have been retained in the midst of this 


® 1, Sakok. Mahasir. $. Nasb-al Ania 4. Nusb-al 
Karman 5 Beha oe Takdirs-ul Nafakat. 6. Hibah, 








administrative chaos by obscure pabacdiaass offt- 
cinls in the villages of Bengal. 

3. But whatever judicial authority the Mufassal 
Qizis may have retained up to 1772 was finally ex- 
tingnished by the “rogulations for the administra- 
tion of justice” passed on August 21st of that year, 
in which Warren Hastings laid the foundation of 
the oe Anglo-Indian judicial system. Under 
the arrangements then made, the head farmers of 
the revenue in each pargana were allowed to 
decide, without appeal, disputes about property not 
exceeding ten rupees in valoo; but all other 





| judicial anthority was concentrated in the Courts 


of Faujdiri Adilat and Diwini Adilat [ then 
established in each willl, The Qjizi-l-kazat or 
chief Qazi of each district censed to be an inde- 
pendent judicial officer, and became, with the 
Mafti and two learned Manolvia, a momber of the 
Court of Faujdiri Adalat, while tha Mufassal 
Qizis were entirely stripped of all judicial power, 
though they continued to register deeds and to 
celebrate Mohammadan marriages, Before 1/72 
both the head Qizis and their subordinates had 
been authorized to receive fees, which had long 
been complained of az a severe grievance. These 
wore then abolished. The Qfzi-l-kazat hencefor- 
ward received a regular salary, and the Mufassal 
Kiizis were only allowed toreceive such presents and 
gratuities as might be voluntarily offered to them 
by those who required their services as registrars 
of deeds or celebrants of marringes. It is almost 
needless to add, howerer, that marriage fees con- 
tinued to be levied with great regularity at rates 
apparently differing in various parts of the coun- 
try, each Kiai receiving from subordinate Mullis 
a certain sum of money yearly for the right of 
collecting marriage fees in a certain village or 
villages. 

4. In 1790 the Faujdiri Adflat was abolished, 
and the head Qazis of districts became “‘law officers” 


of the Courts of Circait then established. This 


did not, however, affect their duties, or those of 
their subordinates inthe Mufnssal, as registrars of 
deeds. Henceforward their position remained in 
the main unchanged till Act XL of 1864 was pass- 
ed, and Muhammadan law officers ceased to be cm- 
ployed. 

5. Sections VII. and VIIL of Regulation 
XXXIX. of 1793 run as follows :— 
stationed in the cities, parganis, and towns, are 
to keep copies of all deeds, the law or other papers 
which they ny Sray-eP or attest, and are to affix 
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thereto their seals and signatures, They are like- ' entnininad axhapt when it Beatie necessary bo 


wise to keep a list of all such papers; and in the 
event of their death, resignation, or removal the 


list and papers are to be delivered completed to — 


their successors.” 

“ VITI.—The Qiisis stationed in the cities, towns, 
and parganis are not to exact any fees for 
drawing up or attesting papers, or for the cele- 
bration of marriages, or for the performance of 
any religious daties or ceremonies which it has 
been customary for them to perform; excepting 
such as the parties concerned may voluntarily 
agree to pay, or has hitherto been the practice.” 

6. Nor was any very active executive control 
exercised by the late Sadr Court. In 1838" the 
Court having found that Qizis’ records were not 
always deposited in the office of the Judge, and 
that consequently they were bxposed to loss and 
damage, directed that the copies should be made 
in books supplied by the Judges, paged through- 
out and attested with their initials; that a monthly 
list of deeds attested and registered should be 
submitted in a prescribed form, and that the regis- 
ter books themselves, when filled, should be sent 
to the Judge and kept with his records. 

In the following year it was found necessary to 
issue orders + that “no Qfizi should be permitted 
to delegate any of his easential functions, such as 
the power of affixing the seal of office to documents, 
to an irresponsible agent not recognized by law: 
as the residence ofa Gizi at a distance from hia 
nominal jurisdiction. and his appointment of a 
naib to act under his sanad by proxy, are opposed 
to the obvions use and purpose of the office, 
and irreconcileable with a due discharge of ita 
cuties. 

In 1851 } the Court issued a circular to explain 
that the attestation of deeds by Qizis hud not the 


legal effect of registration. . 


‘. The above seem to have been the only at- 
tempts ever made to control Qizis in their capacity 
as registrars ofdeeds. Nor does it appear that any 
to the rules laid down in the circulars above 
quoted. Whether monthly lists of registered 
deeds were always submitted, I have no moans of 
saying ; but it seems to me improbable, since paged 
books attested by the Judge's initials were cer- 
tainly not everywhere used, nor were completed 
registers always sent in to the Judge's record-room. 


My impression is that im most districts Qazis | 


submitted their monthly lista and sent in their 
completed registers, or refrained from doing go, 
very moch ag they pleased, and that at all events 
neither lists nor registers were ever opened or 
IST RICO 7 2 Neher eg poy aa 
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produce them in oourt. 


8. When Act AI. of 1864 was passed, there 
were in Bengal about 450 town and pargand 
QAzis. I hoped to have been able to give some 


idea of the amount of work which they did, by 
means of a statement showing the annual number 


of registrations in their books, ‘This has, however, 
been found to be quite impossible, because in many 
districts the books are very incomplete. For years 
together, there are sometimes no records what- 


ever from particular offices, and'in some cases it 


is difficult to say to what year the existing regis- 
ters belong. 

9. On the whole, it muat, I fear, be admitted 
that the Qizis’ records which we possese are of 
no very great practical value. In those cases 
mitted regularly when completed, some degree of 
reliance may perhaps be placed upon them, And 
the seala of particular Qizis known to be men of 
has,of course, no means of separating the wheat 
year, been examined and repaired, and we shall 
ar pinche Seg have such record-rooms 
85 Wi preserve them from the risk of unnecessary er 
exposure to weather and the attacks of insects, 
But the whole system had fallen completely into 
decay long before it was abolished, if not before 
Wwe undertook the administration of the country, 
and its mouldering remains have little real value. 

10. But while, aa T have shown above, no serious 
attempt was made at improving the machinery of 
registration bequeathed to us by oar Mughul pre- 
decessors, Regulation XXXVI. of 1793 provided 


the head-quarters of cach zillé, and in the citi 

of Patna, Dakha, and MurahidAbad, its viettaica 
being entrusted to the register of the Court of 
Diwini Adalat, under the general control of the 
Judge. Under this law, only deeds affecting real 
property, wills, and authorities to adopt, could 
ht aes ee was, of course, in all 
cases, Voluntary, bat it was provided that regis- 
deeds should be earlier; provided, howover, 
that if the purchaser or mortgagor under a regis- 
tered deed had been aware of a previous unregis- 
tered salo or mortgage, the precedence of his 
registered deed should be forfeited, Under Regu- 


t Circular Order No. 15, dated 95th July 1861. 





ovat side 
lation XXXVI. SF EELS REITING 
for registration, it remained in the office till it had 
been copied in the register book. This led to 


great delay, and accordingly Regulation XX. of 


1812 provided that deeds presented for registration 
should be accompanied by a properly certified 
copy. The original was then at once endorsed 
and returned, the register copy being made from 
the copy which accompanied the original, Provi- 
sion was also made in Regulation XX. of 1812 for 
the registration of engagements to cultivate indigo, 
as well as of bonds, promissory notes, and other 
obligations for the payment of money. Act XXX, 
of 1838 empowered Government to place registra- 
tion offices under the superintendence of any 
officer residing at the station where they were 
established, and henceforth the Civil Surgeon was 
generally the registrar. By Act I. of 1843, and in 
a clearer form by Act XTX. of 1843, it was enacted 
that registered deeds affecting land should take 

ecedence of previously executed unregistered 
ih hile en sane propeaic, even when the 
latest registered instrument had been executed 
with a knowledge of the existence of the older 
unregistered one, Under the provision of Regula- 
tion XXXVI. of 1793, Section 7, deeds could only 
be registered in the registry office of the zillA or 
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city whisk contained the aoe affected by 
them. Hut Act [V. of 1845 mado it lawfal to 
register deeds in any registry office within the 
Presidency of Fort William, providing at the same 
time that whenever a deed was registered in the 
office of a district not containing the whole of the 
property affected, a copy should be sent to the’ 
office of every district which contained any part 
thereof. No other important change was made 
in the law till the whole was repealed by Act XVI. 
of 1864, 

1], Enough now has been said to show very suf- 
ficient causes for the failure of the Qazi system 
of registration. The men who had to work it 
were doubtless from the first tainted with the 
venality and corruption which everywhere prevail- 
ep ata she zits ot toe Mnahal afaninieteton, 


| They were stripped of the power and authority 


which might have stimulated their self-respect 


and attracted capable men into their ranks. They 


worked absolutely without supervision, and their 
attestation ofa deed had no legal validity whatever; 
and at the same time a rival legally valid system 
of registration was at work in every district. The 
wonder is, not that the system failed, but rather 
that any one should have taken the trouble of 
registering before them at all. 
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La Laxave et La Lerrreearcne Hixpovstanies ey 1873. 
ERevve Asevecee. Par M. Garcin do Tossy, Membre 
de l'Institut, Prof. &I'Ecole Splciale dos Langues Ori- 
eotales Vivantes, do. Puris, 1874. 

It ia now the twenty-second time the vencrable 
M. Garcin de Tassy has published his Annual 
Review of Hindustani Literature, which, being the 
only regular and systematic compilation of the 
kind in existence, is always expected with eager- 
neat and hailed with applause. All the materials 
constituting this Review come from Indm, and 
are #0 carefolly examined from the beginning of 
every year, os they gradually make their appear- 
ance, till its end, when this summary of the ontire 
Hindustani literature of Indio and are 
80 scrupulously embodied in it, with all the sources 
whence they are taken, such as books, newspapers, 
or speeches, that not even such o smal] produc- 
tion as the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell's “Lady 
and the Dove" has escaped the lynx-cye of this 
venerable Orientalist, although, being in Bengali 
and English,it did not sate wabialberpberp 
of Urda Hieature, Educational however, 
ance, are a fnrourite theme with M. Garcin do Tassy, 
and therefore he has now and then cast a glance 
at literary productions not composed in Urdu. 


The state of vernacular colleges, literary and poli- 
tical associations, ia noted; all the ne are 
enumerated and described, and the titles of nearly 
all the Hindustani books, printed chiefly in the 
North-Western Provinces; are given,—evren the 
present religious revival among the Mubammadans 
has attracted the attention of the venerable Orien- 
tulist, and he gives the titles of the controversial 
works published by them against Christianity in 
various parts of the country, swch as Dihli, Lahor, 
and Bangaluor. 

Doubtless M, Garcin de Tassy gives a true 
acoount of the works he had the opportunity of 
personally examining, but we observe that he 
sometimes dignifies the merest pamphlets with 
the name of books, and insignificant men with that 
of great poets, and we must conclude that he has 
culled his notices from the eulogistic mention 
made of them in Urdu newspapers sent to him. 
In this way he has also caught hold of the idea 
that, in consequence of the sympathy between tha 


_English and the Parsis, intermarriages among 


the two races are not rare:—* Ainsi, l'an passe, 
six Anglaises, dont deux filles d'un colonel, ont 
épousé des Parsis.” From another passage we 
learn that, besides tho Englishman who was Deputy 
Commissioner at Sireah, three Earopeans had also 
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become Musalmiinsin Bombay. We hope we shall 
be pardoned for pointing out these inaccuracies im 
a work perfect in every other respect. Although 
the author was obliged to take a great deal on 
trust, his own wise discrimination has proved a 
very good guide in sifting the wheat from the chaff. 
We in India have of course seen the Report by Mr. 
Kempson, the Director of Public Instruction for the 
North-West Provinces, about the publications 
issued, and also noticed by M. Garcin de Tasay; 
and althongh we consider the literary soctivity 
manifested by the authors as very creditable to 
them, we cannot help remarking that most of the 
books are insignificant and not original. Theelasme 
age of the Urda language, however, is past: let us 
hope that it is not gone forever. As matters go, 
good school-books translated from the English are 
more useful than the best poetry could be; they 
are more needed than any other kind of iisaratiive's 
the want is accordingly encouraged by Govern- 
ment prizes, and is being supplied fast enough. 

M. Garcin de Tassy concludes his Review with 
a kind of necrology of several of his Orientalist 
friends who died during the past year. It is of 
follows :-— 

“Connt Eustbe de Salles (cousin of the late 
General Count de Salles), a distinguished Orien- 
talist, died on January 1, 1873, in Montpellier, his 
birthplace, at the age of sixty-three. He had 
during several years assiduously attended my 
Hindnstani class, in the (at that time) Royal School 
of Living Oriental Languages, of which he was one 
of the first studenta in 1825, with Baron Carne] 
de Saint-Martin, de Toustain dn Manoir, &c. He 
was the more interested in attending this class, as 
he was about to marry a very literary lady of 
Indian origin, whose mother-tongue was Hindao- 
Count Even de la Tremblaye. This noble woman 
constituted for nearly forty years the happinces of 
Kusébe de Salles, whom: she faithfally accom. 
panied in all his journeys ; and her death, which 
took place a short time before that of her husband, 
on account of the deep attachment he had for her, 
must ino great measure have contributed to his 


“Eusthe do attended also the Arabijo 
class of my master, Sylvestre de Sacy, and of Cans- 
sin de Perceval, for which reason it became pos- 
sibid to appoint him First Interpreter to the cgn- 
quering Algerian army, snd afterwards to tho 
post of Arabic Professor at Marseille, where he 
succeeded Don Gabriel Taoulland where in his turn 
he was enenend Sees Way youre in educating 
popils. This post conferred on him in conse- 
Sey at bie never th Alasei in preference to 
the distinguished Egyptian Sakakini, who had | 
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| acted for Don Gabriel, and who was disappointed 


in the hope of succeeding also to the appointment, 
on which he had believed he could count. 
“Eustbe de Salles wos easentially a poly- 
grapher; he wrote works of Oriental erudition, of 
philosophy, of medical science, na well as novels, 
several of which were eucecssful. His Pérégrina- 
nations en Orien! are not merely interesting,—they 
are very instructive. In his Histoire générale 
des races humaines he upheld, from conviction and 
byarguments drawn from the experience acquired 
by him in his journeys, and which has not yet 


been given to the public, the Biblical doctrine 


concerning the unity of the human species. Ho 
was also a poet, and his friend Baron Gaston de 
Flotte, himself a brilliant poet, who appreciated 
his real worth and loved his paradoxical mind, 
devoted, in the Gazetle du Midi, an article to his 
memory, Which is as well conceived as it ig 
written. : 
“Henri Kurtz, o distinguished Orientalist, died 
on the 25th Februnry last. He had also attended 
my class at a later period, from 1854 to 1855. 
Since that time he had never ceneod to take an 
interest in the study of Hindustani, and T con- 
tinned in correspondence with him several years 
after he had left Paris. The persecution suffered by 
him in Bavaria on account of his liberal opinions, 
and his opposition to what is called the clerical 


party in Switzerland, where be had taken refoge, 


have made him better known to the European 
public than his works and his professorship ; for 
he was professor at the school of the canton of 
Argan, and librarian in the town of Aarau, where 
he terminated his life, 

“Captain Henry Blowse Lynch, Commodore in 
the English Navy, and skilled in Hindustani, 
Persian, and Arabic, which be had learnt in Cal- 
cutta,andspoke fluently, died on the 14th April, at 
the age of sixty-three years, in Paris, where he had 
lately the misfortune to lowe his only son. His 
linguistic knowledge had been improved by re- 
peatedly sojourning in Asiatic cities, and was the 
reason of his being appointed interpreter by the 
British Government on various important occa- 
sions. He had, moreover, several times been ‘en- 
trusted to carry out important operations in the 
Persian Gulf, in Sindh, in Syria, and in Burmah, 
where he co-operated in the taking of 
Rangun in 1851, &e., as well asin Paris itself, 
where he carried on the negotiations with the 
Persian ambassador which terminated in the 
treaty of the 4th March 1857, 

“Being a scholar without pretensions, he was 
often present at my Hindustani lectures. This 
honest man, who was extremely obliging, waa 
| beloved by all who visited him, and I have person- 
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ally lost in him one of my best friends from the 
“ [have also lost in Paria, at the somewhat 
unusual age of cighty-sight years, on the Ist 
of May last, another of my earliest pupils, 
Angustine Christophe Lamare-Picquot, an inde- 
his habit of speaking Hindustani, be had often 
panied me in my visits to Indions who had 
come to Paris, and I remained on terms of friend- 
“ Lastly, on the 18th October Mr. W. Foz died 
suddenly in London. He had been private secre- 





tached to him, and was present at the funeral with | 





had occasion to meet the deceased at Paris 
during my visits to the Nawiib, and was able to 
convince myself of the great fluency with which he 
spoke Hindustani. Being an excellent man, and 


| exquisitely polite, he was deeply regretted by all 


who knew him. 

“Let us terminate this funerary enumeration 
with the words of an English hymn, which ia the 
paraphrase of a text from the Apocalypse :-— 

"* Happy are the faithful dead 
In the Lord who sweetly die ; 
In God's keeping safely lie : 
These the Spirit has declared 
Blest, uoalterably blest.’" ‘= 


ROCK INSCRIPTION BELOW NICHOLSON'S 
MONUMENT IN MARGALA PASS, RAWALPINDI 
ZILLA, PANJAB. 
es Sgt Ge ALL sopeyt aif US 
291 
so cele ABV oy wo 
tps s) ase 574 
ay 0ST ARG di Jo 
wt » ott gre bit 
Ge wa) Lele Sol 
ol) 99) exe SO 4 
Jie ge ws! use cal 
wien )> 02 Ane ciel 
wields slo eer Myre pb & 
ce td y Gr= 9 pl peg phent Oem 


om at pt | Al phen stoly y= 


Translated by BE. Rehateck, MCE. 
Under whose grasp a lion is helpless, 
Has, on the Ketel of MArgalah, which is 
Mado a paradise of noble aspect, = 
He uttered a parable to fix the date of the year :— 





“ The ‘ke forehead became the general talk."* | 
Sc canta ect ok aT RS 


ou opr 


= tabiau Chis 
Laka oiele af be fou e the 
—o ——— the two first words together 


which is of codree too mach ; 





Daéstén Ahmad the architect, and Sherfand Diildis 
Tabuvildar. Repaired in the year 108] [ap. 1767). 





RAMA MARGAVETA. 

Sie,—In o note to Dr, Muir's transiation of 
Lassen's remarks on Weber's Ramdyana which 
appears in the Indian Antiquary (ane, p. 103) the 
Rama of the Aifercya BrdAmana is called “ Marga- 
veya or the son of Mrigu.” Allow me to observe 
that he is so called because the son of a woman 
named Mrigava or Mriganiyu (sce Sayina’s Com- 
mentary on the Aifareya, Brdhmana, Ponchikd 
VIL. ch. 5, 27). 

L. ¥. Askgennas. 


ON SOME DRAVIDIAN WORDS. 


In Part XXIX. of the Indien Antiquary, p. $3 
wey, the name of a well-known small tribe on the 


| Nilagiri is givoa as “Toda.” Tho lingual @ in 


the word is not in the mouth of the Nilagiri 
people, these p neing it “Toda.” The same 
remark isto be applied to the word “Kata” in 
p. 96; the trac spelling of this name is“ Kita.” 
* {The word “‘Téda” may mean “man of the top,” 
acil. of the bila, “Ké5ta” can be derived from 
various Drivida roots; it is difficult to say what 
ite trae meaning is. Certainly it does not meas 
“ cow-killer,” as some have thought. 
Mercara. F. Errrst. 


—<—_—————_——__ 


: words “give S16; and the 
give $0) the ove Schne gion ab 2 
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CAPT. WEST ON “ WHETHER THE MARATHAS 
ARE ESHATRIYAS OR SUDRAS.” 


Sm,—I have read with interest Captain West's 


paper as above headed (ante, p- 108) and agree with 
the conclusion he arrives at, though his point of 
view has nothing in common with the stand I take. 
His argument rests on on assumption which 1s 

“lly reconcileable with the social aptitudes of 
the inhabitants of the Dekhan, With the origin 
assigned to them, the Marithiis could form acaate, 
but could not give it the status which it at present 


enjoys. The offspring of o Sddra or Kehatriya, 


orevena degraded Brahman woman, anda Brihmap 
father, form a small section; but neither do the 
Marithds, nor Kshatriyas, nor Sidras solicit mar- 
+400 in such a family. Itis thegreat ambition 
of Sara to give their daughters ini marriage to 
Marithis. This very locus #landi of the inter- 
mediate caste is a guarantee against the degraded 
origin assigned to it. 


When the great northern Kshatriya conquerors = 


overran the Dekhan and established their king- 
doms on the ruins of former monarchies, they 
could not find themselves secure, unnided by 
the codperation of the great leaders who acted 
important part during their predecessors’ times. 
Thus political necessity stood absolute in the 
employment of the Sadra leaders, who, to dis- 
tinguish them from tho generality of the Sidras, 
were styled Marithis or the great leaders of 
Mahiréshtra—a distinction which lentthe Marathds 
an im: sco Which their future achievements 
tended greatly to strengthen. A new chapter 
came to be added to the system of castes, without 
the least taint of degradation. In process of time 
the Marithis, in their turn, began to assume the 
surnames of their employers; a system preserved 
up to the present date. For example, the Brah- 
man chief of Ichalkaranji, though a Joshi, is 
surnamed Ghorapade from service under the 
Ghorapades. The Brihmon Divin of the pirate 
chief Angrid is o Bivalkar, yet he passes under 





mmr 





the sucanme of Angrif. Thus even if Brihmars, | 


who have special surnames, did not scruple to 
adopt those of their employers, the Marithis, 
who have no such speciality, could not fnil to 
improve a similar occasion, which contributed not 


only to lend them importance, but to assimilate | 


Mira. L. ¥. ASEKHEDEAR, 
QUERY—NAKSHATRAS. 

Sm—Can you or any of the renders of the 
Indian Antiquary give me the European namea for 
lunar Nakshatriis P 

Bombiy. A. BR. 





Sm,—Your correspondent A. R. wishes to know 


| Vrisl 


Stara (aprant) Corresponding Stars 
of Hindu Zodiac in the European 
Nakehatrda. Catalogues. 
1 ASvini .nceseses woes B Arictis. 

2 Bharant........... 35 Arietis 

$ Krittikii...cc..---2 9 Tauri (Pleindes). 
4 Rohint .......+.+« Aldebaran. 

& Mriga ss 116 Tauri. 

6 Ardrf ...scceess00 133 Tauri. 

8 Pashya ws. 8 Caner. 

9 Adloshé ......--+--.- . 49 Cancri. 

10 Maghi oenena cee senbes Regulus. 

11 Ptrvi Philgunt ... 8 Leoni 
12 Utter ., + Dentb. 
TS. Hawt  sviscsscscscnes 2’ Corvi. 

14 Chitr& .............. Spies 

15 Svilti.................. Arcturus. 

16 Vidikh& .......000. 24 Libri. 

17 Anuridhd............ 8 Scorpii, 

18 Jyeahths .....cc0c0 Antares. 

19 Mle ....ccsssescree $4 Beorpii. 

20 Pdrva AshAdhi...... 3 Sagittarii. 

21 UttarnAshidhd ... @ Sagittarii. 

92 Sravana ssc. Altair. 

93 Dhanishtha ......... a elpbim. 

OF Bevatl  cccscccrs oe --. { Piscium. 

Keav L. Coatns. 

Puwnd. 


what are the European names for the 27 stare 
ehotraa. 
abha (zyx), Mithuna (Fry), é0., corre- 
ern astronomers never having recognized 
any time the division of the Zodiac into 
there are no corresponding names for these divi- 
sions. Buteachdivision, or lunar mansion as it is 
called, has a leading star or two, or more, the posi- 
tables. By comparing their positions with those of 
the stars given in European catalogues, ¥ 
enabled to find out the names of these yo g 4, Or 
jeading’ stars (qfatq). Bentley, Colebrooke,* 
and others who have studied Hindo astronomy, 
have given tables of these stars in their works, 
which may Le referred to. I beg toappend here o 
table. 








© Bee Aviat. Hes. vol. LX. pp. 828-376, dr Colebrooke’s Barays, vol. LL. pp. 21-973. 
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THE ARAB AND HIS TWO BAGS. cul g & ale 45 che 
Tranalated from the Mesnavi of Jellal-aldyn-Kiimt, Semel or? ong Ly mle a bie 


by E. Rehatesk, M.C.E. 
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| 3 , : : An Arab on his camel put a load : 
url mnt» ee ET One bag he stuffed fall of wheat ; 
® a be. The other desert-sand d contained : 
sig ai ery 08 51 Unz SKS These both he on his camel bung, 


ob weet a WW gre ‘And on the top himself his station took. 
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A story-tellor met him on the road, 

Who asked him questions of hie place, 

And pearis he strang of eloquence. 

Then said be:—“ Tell me of those sacks, 

Speak truly; what are their contents?" 

He said -—* One bag with wheat is filled ; 

No food for man, but gand, one sack contains.” 

He asked -—" Why have you put this sand F” 

The Arab said :—*“To equipoise the wheat |" 

The man advised :-—“ Pour out half of the wheat 

Into the other sack to better anit ; 

To ease both sacks, the camel too." 

The Arab said :—* © sage, how wise you are! 

But how, with so much intellect and senge, 

Can you be naked, helpless, and on foot?" “ 

He pitied the poor sage; invited him 

To ride upon the camel. Then be asked :— 

“0 philosopher of speech so sweet, 

With all the understanding you poasess 

You surely king or vazir are—speak troe. “ 

The answer was :—‘T neither am, but plebeian. 

Justsee my state, my garments contemplate !" 

Again he asked -—“ How many camels, cows, have 
you Pr" 

He suid :—“T neither these nor those possess.” 

“At least tell ma,” quoth he, “ what property you 
have fF” 

The sage replied —-"T have no family, 

No property, no goods, no furniture, 

No food, no kitchen, no provisions.” 

Ho further asked :—* Then, please, what is your 
ready cash? 

Begause you sre alone and fond of sense, 

Coen eeeenhr tee gph OF Shiles WOrMd. 58AL FORTS, 

Knowledge and sense new gems bestow on you ; 

Treasures you surely must concealed have, 

No wiser man than you the world has seen.” 

He said -—" By God! Ido not have, O Arab man, 

Of daily food to keep me through a night ; 

With naked feet and body I travel ; 

Who gives me bread, to him I visite pay; 

ee ee 

The Arab said -—" ‘Quickly depart from me, 

Lest your ill-luck may fall upon my head ; 

Unhallowed is your wisdom ; take it far from me, 

Your utterance brings bad luck upon the world. 

You this side go, the other I shall keep, 

And if you forward go, the rear I take; 

A sack of mine with wheat, and one with sand, 

To me thin useless tricks much better was, 

A foil Tom, but that is bliss to me, 

Because my heart bas food, and piety my, soul. 

If you from nxisery wopldl eopacate, 

Get rid of your philosuphy.” 








© It may be seen that this isa relivious parable of deep meaning, but capable of « lucid interpretation. 


| 'The wisdom which from nature and from fancy 

| Comes 

Is not a light and blessing from on high. 

The wiedom of the world increases doubts and 
whima, 

The cunning foxes of these latter daya 

Exalt themselves above their ancestors. 

i atratagems pursue, their livers burn, 
And study acta with cunning tricks ; 

Patience they have left off, and liberality, 

Which are the scope and elixir of life. 

Trne meditation must reveal the path, 

The way is that which leada to royalty, 

A king is he who made himself a king, 


| Not he whom gems and treasures sovereign made.* 


CASTES OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
(Coatinued from page 274.) 
Bdndi,—A caste in Kanara (called also ‘ Gaude’ 
or ‘'Tatto’: “Gaudes” are named by Jervis as 
visciabthcy Kolis, and being easily recognized by 
the enormous masses of beads with which they 
decorate their women; : they tive by prostituting 
their women, and are indise tive im diet: 
they are pretty numerous in Kanara, and. are of 
rather low rank. 

Ndkaré ; Nayak ; Noyko.—A. section of the 
Bhill race found in Rewa Karthi and the adjoining 
parts of Gujarit: they are yet but imperfectly 
civilized, and do not readily intermingle with the 
more settled population; they are included in the 
so-called Kiild prajd, or the black race, with the 
Dhurids, Chawadrias, &c.; they are described as 
shorigines ; os s miserable race, almost savages: 
and in habits ss migratory: they work’ the car- 
nelian and mica mines, and prepare Akdfh in the 
junglea. The term “ Naik” is widely found among 
the aboriginal races, and denotes leader, or chief, 

Biildl4.— A term d 
with Bhill, and hence comparable in character to 
Thékur ; the chief of the Bhil tribes on tho 

| Vindhya mountains are almost all Bhililds, but 
others bearing this name are in no way elevated 
above the common. The word occura in the 
Khdndesh leper-return, 

Kotil: Khotil.—In KEhifndesh - » division of 
the Bhill tribes: the term is- general] applied 
to all the wild inhabitants of the ¢ range, 
who barter gum and wax for the produce of the 
plains ; their numbers are not large. 

Pagf, Paggt—In Gujarat » reputed branch 
of the Bhilla : they are clever thief-trackers by foot- 
prints, and also serve as village watchnien, 
&o. ; ; Several are lepers in the KhedA sillé. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF IBN BATUTA’S INDIAN TRAVELS. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF IBN BATUTA'S INDIAN TRAVELS. 
BY COL. H. YULE, ¢.B., PALERMO. 
I.—(Continued from p, 117. 


left, the traveller at an island shown to | 


have been Axvenrva, Thence the party 
went on to Hinfiwar (Honore of our maps), 
the inhabitants of which were Musalmiins, 
brave, pious, and famous for their naval wars 
with the infidels, 1.2. we may conclude they 
were great pirates, The wonien were beautiful 
and virtuous, and all knew the Kordn by 
heart. There were in the city 13 schools for 
Jamaluddin, received black mail from Malabar, 
but himself acknowledged the supremacy of a 
pagan prince called Haryib. 

Having passed three days with the hospitable 
pirate, they wentontoMulsiber(Malabér) 
the . try, which was considered to 
extend from Sindibir to Ranulam, a 
distance of two months’ march. Hence at 
Hindwar they were already within its limits, 
properly speaking. 

Rashidaddin gives the limits of Malabar ss 
from the boundary of Karoha (probably 
Gheriah) to Kaulam, but saya the first city 
on the. coast met with was Sindibir: hence 

The first town in Malabar touched at was 
Abu-Saridr, a small place upon o great gulf 
or basin (khor, which seems to be applied by 
the traveller to the backwaters of Malabar) ; 
two days later they reath Fikandr, another 
piratical port, but under a Hindu prince. Three 
dsys later they arrived at Manjardr, the 
great resort of the merchants of Fira and 
Yemen, under a pagan prince called Rima - 
dao(Rim Deo). Here, as at Fikanir, they 


would not land till the king had sent his own | 


son on board as a hostage." 
Abn Sariir appears in Abulfeda as Ba- 
ri in the Portaguese Summary of Eastern 
. in Ramusio, aa Bacelor, and was 
knows to our old teeders as Bancsione. There 
are the ruins of an ancient cijy at Sardr, 


about 7 miles 8.E. of Batkal ; these are marked | 


in the Indian Atlas; and in the Admiralty 





chart a high summit in the Ghits above is 
called Barsilir Peak. Fiikanir is the Bac- 
canogs of our old traders; it appeara os Fak- 
nir in Rashidnddin, Jai-Fakniir in Firishtah, 
Maganir (perhaps) in Abdorrazzik, and Paca- 
muria (for Pacanuria) in Nicolo Conti; it 1s 
also probably the Bangore of Rowlandson's 
Tokfut-ul-Mujahideen (p. 54). I find no means 
of determining whether Bakanir was Kundapir 
or Barkir, but it must, I think, have been one 
or other. Manjarir is of course Manga- 
lur, and, being probably the Mangaruth 
of Cosmas, it bas kept its name, and some 
trade, longer than any other port of Malabar. 
The next place visited was Hili, on a great 
backwater which large ships could enter; this , 
was one of the ports frequented by Chinese junks, 
a fact confirmed by Marco Polo. From this 
they proceeded three farsakhs to J urfattan, 
which belonged to a prince called Koil, to 
whom the two following places also were sub- 


ject: viz. (1) Dehfattan, o great town on 


a basin, where there was a magnificent tank five 
hundred paces long and three hundred broad, 
all revetted with red stone, and having on its 
banks twenty stone cupolas, with a great three- 
storied pavilion in the middle of the water; (2) 
Bodfattan,a place with one of the best of 
harbours. From this they went to Fanda- 
raina, another great port where the Chinese 
junka used to pass the winter; then to K ali- 
kith. 

Hili exists no longer, but its name survives 
in Mount Dely, tc. Momte plus. The city 
probably stood at the head of the bay on the 
eastside of the monntain. It was often coupled 
(Hili-Maravi) with another town called 
Maravi or Madavi, which existe ns Midiai. 

Jorfattan, 12 mile from Hili, must have 
been either Baliapatan orKananur. Ft 
appears as Zoraftan and Jurufton in 
eoacre ps ened atte cat 
in Edrisi. I have suggested formerly that 
7, or fattan may have been a kind of translation 
of Balin pattan. The Koil prince must be the 
sms  —ey—————y Ee 


) if very near. Yet De Barros enya “ the 
I rage damn acl Baticala ;" and 
)are south eren of Barktr. 


hs ee 
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Kola- tiri or Cherakal Raja, ‘eon kingdom | 
was called Kola-nida. 
Bodfattan, thouch it has not continued to 


our day, Was @8 ancient in name and fame as 


Mangalur ; for it was probably the Poporataya 
(New City) of Cosmas, as well as the Peude - 
fitaniaof Nicolo Conti. It was well known 
at the time of the Portuguese discoveries, but has 
now disappeared from our maps. It must have 
been at or near the present Waddakaré, 

As Dehfattan was between the two last, 
it must have been either Kananur, Daarma- 
patax, or Telichedi, probably the second. 
One would expect to find some trace of the 
great tank, d&c., but I have no account of the 
place. 

Fandaraina also retained that name and 
some reputation as a port when the Portngnz 
arrived. Friar Odoric calla it Piawatine: 
Rowlandson has misread it Puidrecsh. 
The Chinese resort to it is confirmed by one of 
M. Pauthier's interesting quotations from the 
annals of the Yuen (see hia Marco Polo, p. 532). 
The Portugnese writers generally give it the 
vernacular form Pandarani, and the name, 
I believe, though not in the Indian Atlas, still 





attaches to a village on the site. Its position is 


clear from Varthema’s statement that an un- 
inhabited island stood opposite at three leagues’ 
distance, viz. the Sacrifice Rock. At Pandarani, 
ee Gib oe Rie eek 


ge een eae Tbn Batuta 
says it was the seat of Al-Samari, of the 
fut-ul-Mujahideen, Samuri. We often see it 
alleged that Zamorin, Ceylon, and what 
not, were corruptions made by the Po . 
Bat the fact is that in general the Portuguese 
adopted the terms that were already current 
among the Araba and other foreign traders 
frequenting the const. Tt is also often said 
that Zamorin was a corruption of Samoadri 
Raja; perhaps some Tamil scholar will say 
what is the true origin of it. Barbosa certainly 
calls bint Zomades® 





wrtiitaig: ti ial bitigir etktots 40‘ wall Git Olina. 
sintcsediees on. here how Ibn Batuta by 





[ soe that F both T 
Semadri Baas tle of fe 2 fencrin (3) 


«IV. Liv, ix, Cup. 1. Chittagong 


missing his passage saved his life, and how 
the junk on which his associates and the presents 
were embarked foundered before his eyes. He 
was left on the beach of Calicut with a piece of 
carpet and ten pieces of gold. Hoping to over- 
take the vessel with his own goods, he starts 
for Kaulam “by the river,” i.e. by the back- 
water. . Either so, or by land, it was a ten days’ 
journey. Half-way he arrived st Kunjikari, 
& place on a bill inhabited by Jews. This was 
probably near Cochin, but I cannot suggest 
any identification. 
a * . . 
I fear that to follow the Moor in all his 
tire the readers of the Indian Antiquary; and 
I pass at a leap to Bengal, where the traveller 
arrives from the Maldive Islands, a. p. 13446, 
as well as can be made ont, and lands (ap- 
parently) at a city called Sudkdwin, a large 
place “on the shore of the great sea.” The 
river Ganges, to which the Hindus make pilgrim- 
ages, and the river J in (or Jamuni), near this 
place, united and flowed into the sea. 
Sudkawiin, as o name, must stand for 
eines Baten en 0 CRS Cee I 
was formerly disposed to identify it with the 
latter, which has much the better claim to be de- 





| Bengal, the most important mart and port of 


| Fergusson's belief that S at gi on, nearly thi 
niles above Caleutta, was on a bay of the sea 


in the ‘7th century even, much leas in the 
14th, in spite of the countenance which Ibn 
Bututa’s expression seems to afford it; but, never- 
theless, I now think Satgion probably the place 
which he describes, under the name-of 5 ud- 


| ka'wiin, as not only a port, but the residence of 


Fakhraddin, then Sultin of Lower Bengal. The 


Jamun can hardly be other than a reference to 
the mysterious T ribeni near Satgion, where 
The Moor's unquenchable loveof rambling now 


| impelled him to go to the hill-country'of E am - 


ri to seea famous saint called the Sheikh Jalil- 


I Jour. R. ds. Soc. N. 8. vol. VI. p. B45: 
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towards the borders of China and Tibet, and a 
month's journey from Sodkiwiin. The Sheikh 
was @ very old man indeed, for he told Ibn 
‘Batuta that he had seen the KhAlif Mosta’sim 
Billah (who had been put to death by Hulikt 
the Mongol 88 years before). He had fasted for 
days with a little milk of a cow that he kept.* 
The inhabitants of the hill-country were like 


Turks (i.¢. Tartars), and made excellent slaves, | 
The Sheikh bad — 
converted many of them, and for this ohject lived 


for they were strong to labour. 


among them. His residence was in a cave. 
After a very curious interview with this re- 
markable person, [bn Batuta went to the city 
of Habank, a large and fine place, by which 
s great river flowed, descending from the moun- 
tains of Kimr(i and called Al Nahr-alAzrak 
(the Blne River). This stream maintained a 
Gia eater ree Sad ts Eales weve crowded 
with villages, and water-wheels, re- 
minding the traveller of the Nile. Descending 
this river, in fifteen days Ibn Batuta reached 
the city of Sunur Kawan. 

Kamri is of course Kimrip, a term of 


somewhat wide application, but which anciently | 


included Stuaet, which can be shown to have 
been the scene of the Moor's excursion. 
The wonder-working ascetic, Sheikh Jalalud- 


four mosques, is still famons. 

Some account of the legendary history of 
Shih Jalil, as now accepted, is given by 
Dr. J. Wise of Dhaka (in the Jour. As. 8. Ben. 
1878, Part I. p. 278), and Dr. Wise is 
to have drawn Mr. Blochmann's atten- 


tion o Ibn and his visit to tho saint, 
both being apparently unaware of what had 
been said on the subject in the work just 
© Léke the Armagh, who tasted 
anything but mil, acd al Pee NTE | § 
trgasiana’ by Mae De ced Banguiset, 

I That A Det og inary -Kanydyi in anio- | 
— soap tes bag Laan gives in the Jowr. Ag. 5. 

As. for instance, (a gaint at Dehli known to 
Minne 





| referred to, and both doubtful, because of certain 
discrepancies, of the identity of Ibn Batuta’s 


saint with Shih Jalil. The discrepancies re- 
ferred to by Dr. Wise and Mr. Blochmann are : 
(1) that the local legend puts the death of 
Shih Jalal in aw. 591, ve. av. 1194; (2) 
that it brings him, not from Tabriz, but from 


| Arabia; (3) that the real Jalaluddin Tabrizi 


was a famous saint whose life is in the biogra- 
phical collections (which Shih Jalil'’s is not), 
who is known to have died a.m. 642 (4.p. 1244), 
and whose shrine is at Gaur. 

The last difficulty is certainly puzzling. Bat 
on examining Ibn Batuta’s bookt by the help of 
the excellent index, I find that an agnomen is 
given to the Sheikh in only two places, and that 





though in one of these indeed he is called Al. 


Tabriz, in the other he is called Al-Shiréxt, If 
there had been only the former, occurring as it 
does but once, and that at the end of a broken 
line, we might have supposed it to be nn inter- 
polation by some one who had heard of the real 
Jalilladdin Tabrizi. But the occurrence of two 
different names, each once, suggests as the most 
probable explanation that Ibn Batuta him- 
self had forgotten the real affix. And it ia 
an odd fact that in another dis (IL. 72) he 
speaks of another Jalaluddin Al-Tabrizi 
(there written Tavrizi) who was one of the 
grandees of Shiraz. If this be so, Ibn Ba- 
tuta’s saint may have come from Arabia or 
anywhere else; and the discrepancy as to date 
is of little moment, for the date, in one form of 
the local legend, unsupported by monumental 





or other contemporary evidence, and contra- 


dicted by other items in the legend itself,§ can 
have little weight, 

The city of Habank is, I doubt not, Sil- 
het orits medimval representative. The name 
still survives, attached to one of the numerous 
mamelons, or filas aos they are locally called, 
to the north of that city—Habang Tila, || a 
spot still associated with the traditions of Shih 
Jalil and the Pires who were his companions. 
Ibn Batuta’s deroripeive of the Ea aati as of 





; ’ Maen im 
© yt sew Indian Atlas quarter-shect 125 6.E. 
that the one i gustion spears therein, uoder the name 
off 


ila, usa trigonometrcal station. The 
: 570. My infortuation was denved in 1S) or 
es iron late Mr. f yee, & missionary at Silhet decugh 
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Turk (i.e. Tartar or Mongoloid) physiognomy 
is remarkable. The Silhet peasaniry now, if I 
can trust a thirty years old recollection, are 
quite Caucasianized. But the remarkable pre- 
dominanre of Muhammadanism among them is 
probably due to the zeal of Jalaluddin. 

The Azrak River is no doubt the Surma, by 
descending which the traveller would come direct 
upon Sunargdiaw, the once famons capital of 
Eastern Bengal. His description of the river 
attributes far more life to the population on ita 
banks, and a more definite aspect of ferra firma 
to the soil, than they showed sbout 1641-45; 


and this is curious in connexion with Mr. Fer- | 








ij gusson’s suggestion of the possible connexion of 





the great depression ie 5 , 

which the Surma passes, with the elevation of 
the Madhiptr Jangal, that singular 
tract of red hillocks (fas in fact) which covers 
an Mablad ania more than 1,000 square 


certain brothrea. as “ the Benighted.” But of 


| Bengal proper how little have we known! We 


have not had much light to bogst of in that 
quarter till Mr. Blochmann began to shed a 
little. 

Palermo, April 7th, 1874. 





MEDLZVAL PORTS OF WESTERN AND SOUTHERDS 
THE TOHFAT- AL-MAJAHIDIN. 


BY COL. H. YULE, C.5., PALERMO. 


The Arabic work on the History of the Mu- 
hammadans in Malabar, called Tohfat-al-Ma- 


jahidin, translated by Rowlandson,t has been 


quoted several times in the geographical com- 
mentary on Ibn Batuta's Travels in India which 
has appeared in the Indian Antiquary (pp. 
114-117, 182-186). As many of the names that 
occur in it are of interest, and many of them 
also have been sorely mangled by the negligence 
of transcriber, translator, or printer, it may be 
worth while to print this list of them, which was 
made for my own use. 

The names are given spbenescally,: as they 
occur in Howlandson’s book. Identifications 
are in ialics. 








Accanee Island, p.152. One ofthe Lakla- 
dives. Akhdle of Wood (Jowr. R. Geog. Soc. 
VI. 30), Aucuffa of Admiralty Chart, 

Adiladbiad, 174. Mentioned as a harbour, 
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Rennell's feng among ‘a tite f of thin, 


with Kananur, Fandaraini, Dharmapatan, é&c. 
I can only suggest Eddakad of the Atlas Map, 
& few miles north of Calicut, buat this name 
occurs in no list of the ports or principalities of 

Ameni Island, 151,152, Oneof the Lakha- 
dives. 

Anderoo Island, 152, &c. &e. Anderof of 
Wood, Underoo or Underut of Admiralty Chart. 

Baleenkot, 70; Baleenkat, 88; Baleenghat, 
“in the collectorate of Shaleeat,”” 118. Bal- 
liangot of Rennell's Map, Veleankode of Atlas, a 
few miles below Ponani. 

Baleerum, 71. Spoken of as o seaport 
south of Cochin (?). 

Bangore,54 Probably Bakanir. 

Basilore. 154 Baseriir, Badresilir, or 
Bareelore of old navigators. 

Beit, 71. Coupled with Baleeram (rupra) (?). 

Bentalah, 141, By comparison with 


13, this in his Beadala, near RamAévaram, appa- 


| rently Vadeulay of the Atlas of Indis. 





gia. An old Mu- 
nie in 1864 still resided at Chargola, “on the 
banks of the! eter pepe (the Son Beel of 


Indian Atlas). "iT literate Moalome gromnd have & tra 
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ancient ports of Malabar, ise dfaghekea tol 

the maps. It stood near Wadekarri, See 

Commentary on Ibn Batuta Papel 18%). 
Calicut, 57, 70, 178, &c. 


Kénanur. 

Chunpa, 71; Chumpana,117, 120. Chomba, 
near Mahi, Chombalah in Atlas of India. 

Dabool, 174. Dadbhol. 

Diu Mahal. Thongh the form of the 
name suggests the Maldives (Dhihat-al-Mahal), 
the fortress of Diu seems, from the context, to 
be meant, 

Doot, 174. Coupled with Wasee (or Bas- 
saim) and places in Gujarit, 175 (?). 

Darnuftan, 52-54, 59, 71, 120, 123, 150, 
174. Dharmapaffan, below Kananur, 

Funan, 125, 128, 149: Timan, 70; Tunan, 
118, Pondnit, 

Fundreeah, 51, 54, 71, 75, 87, 58, 11?, 
118, 120, 143, 157, &c. Fandaraina, Pandaréui, 
once a fumons port north of Calicut : see Geog. 
of Jbn Batuta (anfe, p. 183). 

Goa, 162, 164, 165, &. 

Honnore, 154. Hondtrar. 





Hubace Murawee, 54; Hubbee Marawee, | 


59,151. Misreading for Ii Mardiri: see Geog. 
of Tin Batuta (ante, p. 183), and Mareo Polo 
(vol. II. p. 922). 

Kabkat, Kabkad, 70, 118, 157, 158. 
Capocad, Capogatto, &e. of the old Portuguese, 
a few miles north of Calicut, where the Zamorin 
had a paluce. 
Atins ? 

Kaecel, 41, 149, 160. The famons port of 
Kiayal, in Tinneveli (see Marea Pofo, IL. 30). 

Kaluftee Island, 152. One of the Lakha- 
dives. Probably a misreading for Kulfuw. 
Ké!pani of Wood; Kalpeni of the Chart. 

Kanjercote, 51,54. This place was lw- 
tween Mt. D'Eliand Mangalur. Perhaps the Cav- 
sergode of the Indian Atlas, which is Crssereofta 
of Rennell. The latter indeed calls the Nile- 
Svaram river Canjacora; and the river of 
Cangerecora is according to De Barros the boun- 
dary between Kanara and Malabar. [ut os 
De Barros places Nilefvarom in Malabar, the 
river of Cangerecora will be more probably the 
river of Causergode, whatever be the proper 
form of that name. See ‘ Kotokulum.’ 

Karaftan, 174. Kavrapation, the same, I 
believe, as Gherith or Viziadury. 


and Nilichilio, te. Niledraram. 
Cannanore, 59, 71, 83, 150, 161, 168, &e. | 


Perhaps Kupotenyadly of the | 





Kotokataw, 175. Cota’ Conta of De 
Barros comes in his list as the first place in 
Malabar between the frontier at Cangerecore 
Tt must have 
been about Paikal, the Baieull of the Atins. 

RordeebIsand. Spoken ofns one of the 
Lakhadives. The Chart shows only a shoal 
60 called now. Perhaps Cooruti Island of the 
Chart ? 

Kumbharee, Kamhara, 51, 55: Anima or 
Comori. In the first passage it seems to stand 
for Cape Comorin ; in the second for a State, 
the Cumeri of Marco Polo, and of the early 
Portuguese (see Ramnsio, I. 333). And this 
was probably wentical with Trecaneore, See 
Trevankad below. 

Kurkur, 149, “In the month of Jomadev 
IT. in the year 960 (May 1553) news arrived of 


| the death of the chicftnin Alee of Room, who 


had fallen 2 martyr when fighting against the 
Franks before Kurkor.” [cannot trace name 


nor foct. 


Kushec, 13, 71,&c. Cochin, 

Kuzangaloor, Caduangaloor, 12,47, 50, 
83, 71,118; Crrnganore. 

Malacen, 164. 

Mangalore, 54. Mongatlic. 

Meclapoor, 143. Maildpaty, or Saw Those, 
near Mncras. 

Meilee, 71, 120. Coupled with Chunpa.or 


— Chumpana, Cannanore, &ec. Mekhi ? unless it bea 


misreading for FHili, 

Milaeecd, 153. Probably o carcless printer's 
reading of Mualacec. 

Meluceas, 153. 

Mulkee Island, 152, Spoken or as one of 
the Lakhndives (7). 

Munjiloor, 154, 161. 

Nagapatam, 155, 

Nazoourum, 71. By the context is to the 
south of Dharmapattam ; a peak of the ghits 
behind Mahi is called in the chart Nenduwaram 
Peak. 

Nillancez, 141. Said to be about halfway 
between Bentalah (aupre) and Malabar (Ff). 

Parpoorangore, Parpoorengore, Pooran- 
gur, deo, 70, 117, 194, 167, 171. Purpyrangari, 
Perepeu Angarry, Purpeaangady of Indian Atlas 
below Beépiir. 

Pumoor, 167. Coupled with the preceding 
and with Tanir. Perhaps for Purinoor, q. v. 

Pankacel, 14%, Pranet-Kedyal, nenr Riyal, 


Mangaiur. 


a 
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Pi faaaood of Indian Aes: and se see Mareo Polo, 
IL. 508. 


Furinoor, 70, 118, 199. Pararanor of Bar- | 


bosa coupled with Tantr, perhaps Perony of the 
Indian Atlas, Parwunny of Scott's Mup. 

Quilon, 53 and passim, only given in this 
form by the translator. 

Resha, 154, Coupled with Malacca and 
Tenasserim (). 

Shalleat, 13, 54, 70, 118, 129, 155, 159, 
166, 167, 168,170, 171. Chelia of the Portu- 
quese, near Bépir, Chalivm of Indian Atos. 

Shatelakum, 151,152. Oneof the La- 
khadives Shait-tw lacum of Wood ; Chitlac of 
the charts, 

Sheiool, 93, 162, 163, 164. The famous 
port of Chal. 

Shumturah, 155. Sumatra. 

Solmondul, 153, 154. Cholamandel, Choro- 
mandel,or Coromandel. A name the dccurrence 





of which in this form, and in o Mubammadan 
writer, upsets a variety of theories as to the 
origin of that name; of which perhaps more 
hereafter, 

Tamoor, 70, Tanoor, 118, 124, 128, 145, 
167, 169. Tamir. 

Thinasuree, 154. Terasserim, 

Tojaree, 124, coupled with Surat, Nawsdri? 

Travankad, Travinkar, Travancore, 70, 
71, 117. I doubt if this means our modern 
Travancore ; rather Tirncankadu, near Telichedi, 
the Terivagante of Barbosa. 

Turkoree, Turkoz, Turkoy, 70, 118, 157, 
176, 178. ‘Tircori of Barbosa, Tikodi of Scott's 
Map. 

Wasee,175. Wasai, commofily called Bas. 
sain or Bassam, near Bombay. 

Haraftan, 54; Jaraftan, 59. Jorfatfan 
Baliapatan, See commentary on Ibn Batuta 
(anée, p. 183), 


KANI IN MAISUR. 
BY V. N. NARASIMMIVENGAR. 


It is not very widely known that the lower 
orders of the Kinarese people freely resort to 
a primitive oracle, called Kani. The belief in 
its infallibility is strongest among the Hindu 
womankind, not excepting the superior classes. 
To consult the Kani has become so deeply 
ingrained in the customs of the people that the 
proverb “ Kani kélu” (“ask Kani") is very com- 
mon among them. Ifa person gets sick, if an 
absent relative does not return within the ex- 
pected time, if the crops are threatened with a 
blight, and, in short, on the thousand and one 
occasions of everyday life when the homan 
mental equilibrium is disturbed, the ignorant 
and superstitious Hindu of the lower order im- 
plicitly consults oracles, among which the K ani 
holds no insignificant place. 

The modus operandi may be briefly deacribed 
thus :-—A middle-aged woman belonging to tho 


Korachar tribe among the Indian gypsies | 


is generally the selected “medium.” Her pro- 


fession 18 mendicancy, varied by tattooing and — 


hawking rangol?, or pulverized white sandstone, 
with which the washed floors of Hindu houses 
are decorated. The person (almost invariably 
a woman) who wishes to divine her own future 


provides half a local ser (padi) of rigi, betel. | 


nut, and a little incense, and crosses the palm 





of the fortune-teller with a small copper, vary- 
ing from one pic to half an anna. The pro- 
eecdings commence with the burning of the 
incense, and the consulter taking a handful 
of rigi touches her eyes with it, and mentally 
utters m prayer for the realization of her wishes. 
The Korachar woman, making her dupe sit 
before her, shakes an iron ring (gilikf) about 
“Ix inches in diameter, to which small bells of 
the same metal are attached, and which 


a dull low sound. She then puts ber right 


hand in the rigi, sounding the gilid¥ all the 
time with her left hand, and chants in a dron- 
ing tone the names of all the gods and god- 
desses, promiscuously strung together, from the 
omnipotent and fierce Siva to the blood-thirsty 


| Miri. At the end of this incantation, she raises 


with her thumb and forefinger a pinch of the 
rigi, and asks her invisible patron or patroness 
whether good or evil will befal the anxious 
inquirer. The ragi grains thus raised are placed 
in the palm of the consulter, and if they are of 
an odd number, such as 5, 7, 9, &e., they betoken 
favourable omen, 

The person consulting the K ani then states 
in general terms what her grievance is, and 
oske what steps should be taken to redress it. 
The giliké is again brought into requisition, and 
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the chanting is repeated, when the soothsayer | 


takes the right hand of the inquirer, and 
touches with it cither the chin or the ear of the 
latter, the former indicating a mar and the 
latter a female as the source of her trouble. 
She then advises the offering of sacrifices 
When the oracle is not satisfactory, or the 
matter in the inquirer’s mind is not rightly 
divined, the process is repeated ad nauseam, 
and either her chin of her ear is always 
touched, the former signifying sickness, and the 
latter health, and so on. At the end of the 
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Kani the Korachar woman walks away with 
the offerings to attack fresh victims, whilst her 
late dupe returns to her daily avocations with 
her perturbed spirit much allayed, and with 
the firm belief that she has secured her future 
prosperity. 

In the attempt to rise above ourselves, we 
seek, thongh in vain, to dive into the dark 
future; and the weedueated Hindu, with his 
mind impressed with the ignorance and super- 
stition of countless ages, is easily deceived 
by the plansible tricks of the wicked and 
artful. 


ON MUHAMMADAN CHRONOGEAMS. 
BY H. BLOCHMANN, MLA, CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 


The Molammadans have a convenient way 
of expressing the date ofan event by means of 
words the letters of which have a numerical 
valoe. These letters when added up give ‘the 
date of the event; and a date thus expressed is 
called a & 38 tarikh, 

It is almost useless to remark that fdrikhs 
are of great importance to the historian. Copy- 
ists of MSS. make frequent mistakes when 
dates are merely expressed in numerals ; but no 
confusion is possible when dates are expressed 
The Hindfis, too, have chronograms. I may 
refer to a Bihir inscription, deciphered by 
Rijendralila Mitra, * of Sathvat 913 (a-p. 859), 
in which the date is expressed by the words 
agni (3), ragha (1), and dedra (9); and to the 
numerous examples given in Brown's Sanskrit 
Prosody, p. 49. . 

The Muham pay much attention to 


chronograms. No work is now-a-days issued 


withont one or several fdrikhs, composed by the 
author or his acquaintances, and in many cases 
the very title of the book conceals in its letters 
the date c’ composition. The death ofa saintly 





friend or # ri patron is lamented in chrono 








Muhammad ‘Abdul Ghani, because he was born 
in 1255 or 1259 a.n. 

But, like every branch of literature, the his- 
tory of the composition of chronograms exhi- 
bits a gradual development under the hands 


_of writers of genius, and the subjection to cer- 


First of all, we observe that the collected 


works of the pre-classical poets, t.c. poets who 


lived before the time of Nizimi, contain no 


| chronograms ; and, farther, we look in vain for 
| them in the writings of most of the poets of the 
| classical period, which ends with Jimt. But 


the poets after the time of Jimi have left na- 


| morons térikhs. Itis, therefore, only from the end 


of the 9th century of the Hira that the compo- 
sition of chronogram: has engaged the skill of 
poets, The development of the art waa sud- 
den; but as it was diligently cultivated, its 
rules and usage became fixed, and no farther 


origin of the art of 








may also be verified from Muhammadan in- 
scriptions. Before the tenth century of the 


Hijrah, we find, in inscriptions, no verses the 
hemistichs or distichs of which, eithe. wholly 
or partially, yield tirikhs. Hence, reversely, if 
we find in an inscription a verse with a chrono- 
gram, should it even refer to an event that 
happened before the tenth century, we may be 
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sure that its composition belongs to the time 
after that period and is more or less modern, 
On coins tirikhs are very rare; in fact, the 
only instance which I can at this moment re- 
member is the large gold coin, or rather medal, 
struck by Jahingir, with a chronogram liy 
Agaf Ehin (metre short ramel) -—* 
hee cols Be ot jy pa oe 
wl * 1G uth whist 
The world is iluminated by thia sualike coin; 
hence ‘the sun of the kingdow’ is its chronogram, 


This gives 1014 a.m., the year of Jahingir's 


But although the composition of chronograms 
first became a distinct branch of poetry, and a 
subject deserving the care of genins, towards the 
end of the Sth century of the Hijrah, we must 


not think that tarikhs were entirely unknown | 


to earlier ages. We have chronograms written 
long before the. time of Jami, but their manner 
is quite different from what we now under- 
stand by a tarikh. Instead of words or sen- 
of Arabic letters, mere mnemo-technical vocables, 
arbitrarily strong together with insipid rhymes. 
A few examples will suffice. Tho oldest in- 
seription with a chronogram that is known to 
me is the Arabic inscription of Zafar Khin's 
Mosque at Tribeni, Hiigli District,t which ends 

la dhe r urbhe ve cle ge 

G whee iis)! iy re clay 
dis date is expressed by tha wagf letters (e, 
cy and ¢, according to the reckoning of him who 


a.D. 1298, 

To the seventh century of the Hijrah also 
belongs the following chronogram given by 
Minhaj-i-Sirijt (Rubd’i metre) -— 

i fips gle gle , ainyf 
wr US SID pes op 
wees wie Gb 4 ole 43 2S on 
me AT only Om OS Uy) ot 

Friday, the last of the month of Shavwdl, 
¢ and ¢ and, was the Arabic tdrikh,—When 
Timur Khan and Tughén Khén left the world 





t Soe Jers Ae Soe" Benp HP. P. Tp. on 
tye. Niasirf, edit. Bie Indica, pe, The name of 








the former tu the beginning, the latter im the end, 


of the wight, 


This gives Friday, 29th Shawwal 644, or 
9th March 1247 a.p. 

To a much earlier period belongs the follow- 
ing chronogram, which embodies the principal 
facts of Avicenna’s life (metre khafif) — 

Use le ph Gat eg 
2 ee ror Sl ae &" 0 
O55 bela ple Ui les jo 
932% whe pel yf 55 yo 

Abi 'Ali Sind, the evidence of truth, was born 
ine + ec t+ ¢ (373 am); he had lparnt 
all sciences in ue + ue + | (394 AHL); Ae 
left this world in @ + 8 + 5 (497 ac 
or 1036 a.p.) 

Abul Faz! gives this tirtkh in the Aint. . 
Akbart (my text edition, p. 280), and adds that 


| the ancients but rarely cullivated the art af com- 


posing chronograme, 

People would smile now-a-days if a modern 
poet were to imitate the ancients in this sort 
of composition. 

The above examples sufficiently show the 
nature of ancient tirikhs: ond it is easy to see 
why classical writers looked npon the composi- 
tion of such mnemo-technical rhymes as below 
the dignity of poetry. It seems, however, that 
in the 8th century of the Hijrah mnemo-technical 
combinations were cleverly expressed so as to 


| deserve at least the name of happy hits. Thns 


Timur’s invasion of Rim in 805 (1402-9 A.D.) 
was expressed by the tirikh 464, 8004+1+4; 
but, instead of entering the three letters os a 
mere mnemo-technical vocable, the chronicler 
hit upon the ingenions sentence 
CSM gil oF pa yll cals 

Rim, in the end of the earth, was conquered, 
or rather, Jim was conquered in the year given 
i the end of the word #3! (earth), ie. in 
6 805 am. Chronograms of thie nature 
show the transition from ancient to modern 
rebpebese te we-look in vain in histories or 
to the old method. date 

In 885 (a.p. 1480), when the poet Jimi in 
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eavaiied ake issued his third Diwin of stray 


poems, he told the reader in the preface that he 
completed the collection in the year “*i fa- 
mamfnhu, “IT have finished it," which gives 855. 
From ‘his time chronograms, such as are usual 
now-a-days, came into fashion. Thus we have 
the clever tirikh on Babar's birth by Mulla 
Munir of Bukhari (metre muzdri’) :-— 

ee ae ef ope RS? ee 

= wef net J Fhe 

As the honoured king was born on the Gth Mu- 
harram, the chronogram also is Shash i Muhar- 
ram. 

This gives 6th Muharram $58, or 14th Feb- 
ruary 1453. 

The literary circle presided over by Jimi’s 
patron, the renowned Mir ‘All Sher, minister of 
pe ime gat eng alan es read 
gaged in composing chronograms. Thus when 
Mir *Alt Sher built his Madrasah, and appoint- 
ed Mir ’Ati-ullah, a well-known writer on pro- 





sody, to the post of superintendent, Mir "Ati 


ba"i metre) :— 
pel a cle & see Sele dear re 


sso wal beh F _— 
wey sl wes errs 250 


When the learned and polite Mir had built the 
Madrasah and ordered me to instruct the students, 


he opened the session on the 6th Rajab. Search, | 


therefore, for the chronogram in ‘the 6th of the 
month of Rajab.’ 
This gives 6th Rajab 891, or 8th July 1486. 
Mir "All Sher himself, who is known 5 an 
excellent Turkish and Persian poct,* did not 


tartkh on Jimf's death (metre long ramal) :— 
win ot} tty opt llr JEU 
s¥i pw GSK LAU, #28 Fem 9 
He was no doubt a revealer of divine secrets ; 
hence the chronogram of his death lies tn the 
words * Kashif ¢ eirr ¢ lah.’ 
This gives 898 a.m. or ap. 1492. 
From these examples it is’ clear that the 


ON MUHAMMADAN isc ideas 





oped in the end of the 9th century of the 
Hijrah. Histories, Tazkirahs, and inscriptions 
on buildings and tombs from this time abound in 
chronograms, and kings and grandeces paid 
handsomely for good specimens. Thus Khwi- 


jah Husain of Marw presented Akbar on the 
birth of Prince Salim [Jahingir] with an ode 


of no less than 31 lines, every hemistich of which 


owas a chronogram of Akbar'’s accession and 
| Salim's birth, inalternate order.t The emperor 


made him a present of two likhs of tankahs, or 
10,000 rupees. Another remarkable set of 
chronograms was presented by Mulli Muhtashim 
to Shah Isma'll UL.of Persia on his accession, in 
O84a.n, The set consisted of six Rubi'ls, or 
quatrains, i.e. 24hemistichs. The letters of each 
hemistich when added give 984; but the dotted 


letters of each hemistich and also the undotted 


ones amount each to =, or 492; hence there 
of hemistichs, i.¢. 48 portions, But the permu- 
tations of 48 things taken two and two to- 
gether 

45x47 Le 

ig = 112. 

The six quatrains contained, therefore, as Mulla 
Mouhtashim correctly represented, 1128 chro- 
nograms. I give the first quatrain—the curious 





| will tind the wholeset in the Taskirah by Tahir 


of Nasrabad -— 
ule wh Gil) Ge 5 3¢ one 
ch = tjtop tlle 5 alls 5 tlle 
wih} 5 oy pt af eae? 5 lle pa 
cue} plas oifs} det Gf 529 
When by the will of the holy and glorious Dis- 


! penser of life the kingdom, fate, and possessions 
disdain chronograms, and wrote the following | 


were made over fo the sovereign, Fortune kindly 


threw to Shah Ismd'il every realm and dignily 
that was with her. 

| Atrial will easily convince the reader that 
| the sum of the dotted letters of each hemistich, 
ns also that of the undotted letters, amount 
each to 492 ; pevatce fete teks mertier 





the year Jil ‘died. Many works on 
are 000 ail bo found in Baddon!'s Mun- 
tathab Il. p 120. 
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joa value db-auuae be sonteaiads Son but little 
suffered.* 

The fertile genius of Tarikhgos, or writers 
of chronograms, soon led them not only to make 
collections of striking tirfkhs, but also to com- 


for all important events of 


ths’ Poorhot's titseud of the history and the 
great men of Islim. Among the richest mines 
I may mention Badioni's Muntakhab (written 
in 1004 a.m. or 1595 a.v.); the Mir-dt ul 

‘Alam by Bakhtéwar Khan (written in 1668 
A.D.); and the fine chapter on chronograms 
and riddles in Ydhir's Tazkirah (written in 
1672 a.p.). The last work also proves strik- 
ingly the fact mentioned above, that the com- 
position of tarikhs according to the present 
fashion dates from the 9th century; for Tahir 
cites the chronograms of Babar's birth and of 
Mir ‘Ali Sher's Madrasah as the oldest ap- 
parently known to him. There are alzo several 
collections of chronograms belonging to our 
times, as the MukAbir ul Wdiilin, which waa 
printed about forty years ago at Calentta, and 
is a chronological register of Muhammadan 
saints; the excellent Mifldh uttawdrith, by Mr. 
T..W. Beale, of Partibpurs, Agrah; and the 
Khaztnat wl Aifid and tha Ganj i i Tirikh, by 
Mafti Ghulim Sarwar, of Lahor. 

ee ee 

xan here is s perfect embarros de 
sabeins bat ih sony be shore acceptable to note 
the classification and the rules of composition 
of tarikha. 

The following kinds of tirikhs are men- 
tioned :— . 

(1.) The Turikh i Muflag, ‘the absolute 
ehronogram,’ when the year is obtained from 
the simple addition of all the letters of a son. 
ence, distich, or parta of a sentence or distich, 
Dihli, by Shihbjahin in 1058, or a.p. 1648, is 
referred to in the following chronogram by 


olf oles SI 84Uhe*l os 
Sldhjahindbdd was mada dbdd by Shéhjahdn, 
(2.) The Térith ¢ Te'miyah, ‘the enigmati- 
cal chronogram,’ when hints are given to add 
or subtract certain ih to or from the 











total aut of thir lolbnee OF Mmseetic Thus 

when Abul Faz] was murdered by Bir Singh 

Deo Bundeli in 1011 (12th August 1602), 

who cut off his head and sent it as o present 

to Prince Salim, one of Akbar'’s courtiers made 

the following chronogram (metre short ramal) :— 
Sty PU nw A) oy Sle Gi 

The wonderful sword of God's Prophet cut off 
ic de iuk 

Here the chronogram lies in the word .F¥, i.e. 
1013; but tha head is cut off, é. the first letter 
of the word or y, 2; hence we get 1013—2, or 
1011. 

(3.) ToushtA, when the chronogram is in 
form of an acrostic, the first letters or the last 
letters of each line, or both together, forming 
the tarikh. 

(4.) The Térith i éérf o ma'nawi, when tho 





| poet clearly expresses the year in metrical Jan- 


guage, and the letters on addition give the 
same year. Thus the death of the emperor 
Biber in 937 a.m. (ap. 1530) led to tha follow- 
Bog Sle y peg orca 59 nh gS, 41,6 

The date of Bébar's death lies in the words, 
* I? was im 937." 


Here the date is clearly expressed, and yet on 
Sy es oF Cie biel we get 


a 
in LOM DOs Ths 








in Arabic; thug p, g, ch, aah Geen come 
| ag 6, ky z, j. In tho same manner the HindA- 
stini 3 would count aso, 4. 

(2.) In every tirlkh we count the letters 
that are written (makééb), not those that are 
pronounced (malfiiz), Hence fashdids, madds, 


and the emall raised Alif, og in w=), are not 
counted. But exceptions occur. For example, 
the Arabic sirr, & secret, is generally counted 
450, to distinghish it from the Porsian sar 
Bpasbediatsirim haa! & head. When madids 


tpddishah f 208 sone mation, p_ 898, No bon the 






. accession in. the words 
| jen bs otk, pacha 8 nro, “ZAdihth & rt samt’ (6H and when aod the 
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oom sacl His aap: weaned. wititen, fnatend of 
one Alif with the madd. When the small raised 
Alif, as in weny in counted, the word mnst 
be spelt lem y 

(3). In Persinn and Hinddstin! the use of 
the Aamzah is rare, It is either omitted or 
changed to yd; thus the Arabic WU, #1 52 
become in Persian and Hindistinl AY and | j}> 


Bat I have seen the Arabic e water, in a | 


Persian tirikh, where the Aamzah counted as 
Alif or 1, to distinguish it from the Persian ‘e 
sani 


(4).. Tirikhs are not restricted to the era | 
of the Hijrah. Any era may be used, provided — 


it is indicated. In many chronograms the 
tirikh is often attritmted to a Adah, or ‘voice 
from heaven." Metrical tartkhs rarely extend 
over a whole distich, and they are never longer 
than a whole distich. 


In conclusion I wish to apply these notes on 
Chronograms to the short article that appeared 
in the Indian Antiquary, vol. II. p. 372, headed 
“ Inseription at Viéalgadh.” Mr. Nairne had 
pointed out (p. 318) the impossibility of a 
statement made by Graham regarding the cap- 


ture by the Muhammadans of the fort im A.D. | 


1234 and 1247, Mr. Rehatsek then supplies a 
transcript and a ‘translation of an inscription, 


THE PARVATIPARINAYA OF BANA. 
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but = ovedioskad the metre and the Rubi'i 
thyme of it. I have not seen Malik Rahim's 
tablet; but, from a mere knowledge of metres 
and familiarity with Muhammadan inscriptions 
in general, I will give what I believe the legend is. 
In the first line an adjective or participle of two 
syllables is left out. The metre is short Aazay, 
mufi'ilun, mafi'iun, failun. 
eH eee ee GE Oy 
l52 gato! pl Om gm 
gpl CASE AS Al ye ce 
eyo on Css @" ws 
The work of the world is......by energy. Thee 
tower of fortuna is Saniited in beauty. If thou 
wishest to know ifs data, then say tls farikh ts 
* Burj i Daoulat.’ 
Mr, Rehatsek’s mf in the second line is, I am 
sure, a y@; and his ranj ta in the fourth hemi- 
stich is a mistake for {@rfkh. His third line 1s 


| correct in metre. The tower is not called 


‘Danlat Borj,’ but‘ Burj i Daulat.’ Hence the 
tablet says distinctly that « certain tower, called 
the * Tower of Fortune," was built in a. a, 645, 
or A.D. 1247. But I have shown above that 
chronograms such as this were notin use at that 
time; hence it follows that the inscription is a 
modern composition,* and that the date only 
refers to the age in which the warrior saint Malik 
Rahim is popalarly believed to have existed. 








THE PARVATIPARINAYA OF BANA. 
BY EASINATH TRIMBAK TELANG, M.A., LL.B. 


The Parvatiparinays isa short dramas 


in five acts, based, as the name signifies, upon 
the well-known story.of the marriage of Siva 
and Parvati. An edition of this drama with 
a translation into Marathi by the celebrated 
Parasharimpant Godbole was published in 
Bombay about two years ago. In tho Prastd- 
vana, with which the duwma opens, occurs the 
following stanza concerning its authorship :— 
afta aera searreretertaT fat II 
Frnt weaarat Titqeenfret wt I 
The learned translator of the play points ont 
that the description of Bina here given 





agrees with the description of the author of | 


the Kddaibari ot 











stanzas prefixed to that work. Bina is there 
described a4 descended from one who was— 


fret wtp: sary 

Aaa hence it isaseusd that the two Binas 
must really have been one and the same person. 
This, to say the least of it, is cortainly 
plausible. Professor Wilson does not mention 
this work in his Theatre of tue Hindus, nor ig 
it alluded to by Dr. FitzEdward Hall im 
his learned Profaces to the Visovadattd and 
Dataripaka. We can obtain no information, 
therefore, from these sources on the point in 
question. 
There is, however, one most notewor 





hy cir- 


| p ecaicennt emer idn this drama to which 


believe cannot be older than Aurangztb's 
Fr ove it cam, be cider than, Anrangul’e sree 


TT ing MS. 
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its learned translator has not drawn attention. 
In numerous placea we find a most remarkable 
coincidence between the thoughts and even the 
expressions contained in it and the thoughts and 
expressions found in corresponding places in 
Kilidisa's Kumdrasabhava, The first seven 
eantos of this last-named work deal with the 
same subject-matter as the Parvatipari- 
naya drama, and the coincidences between the 
two in several points appear to me to bo so 


close, that the only way to explain them ig | 


either to suppose an identity of authorship, or 
aconscious borrowing by one of the two anthors 
from the other of them. I give below a few of 
the more important coincidences, so that the 
reader may judge for himself :-— 

Parvatiparinaya, Kwindrasoibhava, 

GWA Cae w-  EtarEgNaarat qe- 

anita se 
TAR | 








Tt: Ha OM wet yg aaye a7 II 


wrerrmrairerca we q-  Wrattet sitedrtars- 
ager aarerearfer | § 

These are some of the notable coincidences 
which strike one reading the two works to- 
gether. Passages are exceedingly numerous in 
which the words differ, but the ideas are so 
much alike and so expressod that the thought 
of some near connexion between the two 
is strongly suggested. w=m-yqqy TAA Tz: || 
for instance, unmistakeably reminds one of x 
wale: were, Tye: F It is farther remarkable 
that the action of the play is carried on by very 

"YP 18 | . © ‘uméra V. 14. 
ios eeere 
poo spealk, aa Dr. Babler speaks 

sm : 


vatiow’ (ind. Ant iL a TT entirelgr cays reasoue for 


fhm EP 
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| Preface to the Vidsavadatid, 


| Naka to Bina Bhatta, 





(Avevsr, 1874, 





porm. The suggestion of the future marriage 
by Narada; the direction by Himalaya to 
his danghter to attempt to propitiate Siva: 
the deputation of Cupid by Indra; the burning 
of Cupid; the consolation and reassurance of 


| Rati by the ‘ word from Heaven ;' the austeri- 


ties of Pirvati: the appearance of Siva 
in disguise, and his conversation first with 
the two attendants of Parvat i, and then with 
Pirvati herself: all this is common to this 
drama and the Kumdrasmibhava of Kali- 


there are differences. The preliminary re- 
connoitering, so to speak, performed by 
Nandin in the drama has no place in the poem— 
no more has the narration of Cupid's misfortune 
by Narada to Indra. Nevertheless, what 
with the verbal coincidences pointed out, and 
the other coincidences as to the main points 
in the action of the two pieces, the impres- 
sion left on one's mind by a perusal of them 
is that some very close connexion subsists be- 
tween them. 

What is that connexion? “Hindn poeta," 
Dr. FiteEdward Hall has said in his learned 
“ Hindu posts not 
unfrequently repeat themselves; bat downright 
plagiarism among them of one respectable 
author from another is unknown.”"® And upon 
the strength of this Principle, mainly, it is well 
known that Dr. Hall has ascribed the Ratndvali 
this conchision of Dr. Hall's 
tioned, I think itis one which is well supported. 
Are wo then entitled to act on the principle of 





Dr. Hall in the case before us? In the face 


the principle in this case, such ns were available 
in tho case of the Katndvali, I will not venture 
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cisle Waal We Ub te paetiaddia ethane wilbacidla 
for forming o final judgment upon it. Lacking 
such materials, 1 do not think it advisable to 
hazard any mere guess at an explanation of the 
facts. 

There are one or two other remarks which 
may be added here. As Dr. Kern has correctly 
remarked in the Preface to his edition of the 

thateothitd, Kalidasa uses the Arya motro 
age Cae eT ain eke pee This 

steristic may be noted also in the play 
Saaies Wh 'aied: the HOR is really mono- 
polized, or nearly so, by tho Arya or the Gitt. 
Again, in the first act, N iradao is represented 
as descending from heaven to see the King of 
Mountains, and the description of the scenery 
which N é'ra da sees puts one strongly in mind 
of the sumilar 











rermeacet gett cert ef 
Thus the passage in the Pdrvatiparinaya: 


compare that in the Sdkuntala. Matalisays:— | 


Pronaa welt ar arasfant (ae ) 
And then says Dushyanta— 

are ! are: Grey Sarr ReM TENT Tae A II 

Forthermore, there i4 a considerable resem- 
blance between the description by Nirada of 
the appearance of the earth to him as he de- 
ascends from Heaven, and the description by king 


passages ocourring in the sixth | 
act of Kiilidisa's Sdkuntala.—Thus after saying | 
| marked that whereas in those three dramas, as 
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Daaisaetale of the earth under similar cireum- 


stances. I give below the verses in the play, 
as it is not in everybody's hands :— 


CQ eas TATA 
Tt may, perhaps, be worth adding also that 


| Nirada describes himself as having made use 


of the firaskdrinf widyd so often alluded to m 
the dramas of Kalidisa on the occasion 
when he went to observe the proceedings of 
Cupid and their result. On the other hand, 
however, it should be noted, too, that whereas 
the three generally recognized dramas of Kali- 
disa have but one stanza for the Nandi, this 
drama has two. And it is further to be re- 


well aa in the Raghuvansa, the introductions do 
not speak of the author in magniloquent 


| language, the introduction to this drama is not 
| remarkable for any such feeling of modesty. 


To sum up. It appears to me that the facts 
adduced in this paper require some explanation. 


| It is possible that the author of the Pdrvaft- 


parinaya took the work of Kilidas’ as the basis 
for his own work; and this appeara to me the 
cafest hypothesis on the’facte ‘as they stand at 
present. It is not, however, a thoroughly 

i hypothesis, and additional light 
upon. the ialject must be awaited. 





TRIBES AND LANGUAGES OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
BY THE REY. JOHN WILSON, D.D., F.E.S., &c. 
(From the Bombay Admiatstration Report for 1872-73. 


The name = yiparecma ocomd is in Sans- 
icrit Mebtebshs ra. weaning 








forthooming. The second meaning is 
the ‘Country of the Mahira'’, the representa- 
aiven ok epoaners to be fnat now. aon * ying 
depressed conditior in every village of country, 
and that to such an observable extont that the 

following proverb ia everywhere current emong 
tho eget aa nia er sere, ‘ Wherever 
there is a village, there is the Mahiér ward.’ It 





has been objected to this theory that we should 
have to read Mahdrarishtra, and not Ma- 
hérdsahtra, forthe name of the country, if it 
meant the ‘Country of the Mahirs.’ Tho disap- 
pearance in s compound word of the short vowel a, 
howerer, does not constitute a great difficulty, 
especially when popular usage in pronunciation is 
Tememberert, It ia tv be kept in mind, in 

anexion with this matter, that most of tho 
seoebioes of India get their names from the 
people to whom they belong or by whom they 
have been subdued, a# exemplified in Gurjar- 
&eh}ra,the country ofthe Gurjaras (abbrevi- 
ated aa in the case of Mahiriahtra if we suppose 
the word to have been originally Mahirarishtra) ; 





x HH 


Saurdshtroor Saurardshtra,‘ the country 
of the Sdras’; Rijpdtdind, ‘the seat of the 
Rajputs’; Rohilakhanda, * the division of the 
Rohilas’; Bundelakhanda, ‘the division 
of the Bondelas"; Ranga, ‘the country of the 
Bangas,' or ancient Bengal; 
(or Orissa),* the country of the Odras, 
mentioned by Mann. 

Té ia rather difficult clearly to state the exact 
boundaries of the Maréith& Country. Bot on 
approximation to them may be found by tracing 
the boundaries of the Marathi language, the 
nearest to the Sanskrit (as remarked by Sir 
George Campbell) of all the vernacular languages 
of India. The boundary line on the west extends 
slong the coast, from the Portuguese territories of 
Daman on the north to the Portn: tese territories 
of Goa on the south, where the Konkantf, an 
allied Aryan tongue, commences. The river near 
Daman, called the Daman-Gan go (the* Dunga’ 


of Ptolemy of the second century) tillits emergence | 
from the Ghats, forms its northern limit, as far as | 


the low country is concerned. On the line of the 
Ghats, however, along their pdulof, or watershed, 
and among the Kulig, Ehtlls, and other 
jungle tribes, .. extends to the river Narmadid, 
or Narbadi, which separates it from the Guja- 
rétiand Nemaidi or Newaddi, till tha 
Sitpud4 Range (which in continuation forma 
the boundary) touches it on the Narmad& to the 
west and east. From the neighbourhood of 
Giwilgadh, whore an offset from the Sétpndé 
Range commences, it runs eastward in the direo- 
tion of Botul and Sioni, or Sivant, terminating 
to the enst at the top of the Ghats between Nig- 
pur and Sivani, where, in a somewhat semicircular 
form, with N4gpur as the centre, it turns south- 
‘ward, eastward, and westward, touching on Lanjf 
and Wairaga dh, where it meets theGondfand 
Telugu. It then goes on to the neighbourhood 
of Chanda, from which it begins to ron to the 
west, tothe town of Miahur, along the Piyin- 


Gang River, separating it from the Telugu. 


From Maéhur it rons south to the Godivarf, 
where, in a very irregular line, it begi gro 

the south-west, touching on Degln r,Naldurg, 
Soldpur,and Bijapur, from which it gets to 
the E rishnia, which separates it from the K ina- 





rege, till the course of the Krishni makes bend | 
to the north, nearly opposite Kolipur. The | 


lina then runa to the south-west. 
At the northern extremity of the SahyAdri 


Range the slopes declining to the Narmada 


are principally inhabited by Bhflls and other | 


wild ttibes. These tribes too, occupy the forest | 





* Vide ante, pp. 108 and 196, and conf. vol. L. p. 208—Ep. 
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| portions of the Northern Konkan and of the Ghats 


and Dang to tho enst. 

The island of Bombay, and of Salsette in its 
neighbourhood, early became fields of labour both 
to Jesuit nnd Franciscan missionaries, who, aided 
as they were by the direct interference of the 
Portuguese authorities, experienced so much 
success that about the half of their population 
entered the Roman Church. The converts were 


| to a certain extent from all classes of the Native 


community, but particularly from the KE ult fish- 
ermen, the Parvaéris, Mahdrs, and the 
EK anbi-s or agricalturists. 

The largest tribe ofthe Marathi people is that 
ofthe Kunbis,corresponding with the Gujaritt 
EKulath bis or cultivators. The derivation of 
the name isas follows: Krish mi (8.)a plough- 
man, Kurmt (Hindi), Kulambi (Gujaritt), 
and Kunabior Kanbtf (Maritht), They are 
called‘ Mard&this'" by way of distinction. Some 
of their oldest and highest families (as that of 
Siviji, the founder of the Marithd Empire) bold 
themselves to be descended of Kshatriyas or 
Rij pts; and though they eat with the culti- 
vating Mardét¢h@sthey do not intermarry with 
them. All the MardithAa, howover, are viewed 
by the Brihmans ag Sidras," though of old cul- 
tivahion was ono of the duties of the Ar 
Vaisyas, the other being that of merchandise. 

The Marithd Couutry is first mentioned by 


| Name in connexion with the propagation of Bnd- 


dhism. Inthe seventeenth year of the reign of the 
Emperor Adoka (before Christ 246) “ he depnated,” 

according tothe Mahdvanéo, the great genealogi- 

eal chronicle of Ceylon, “the thero (patriarch) 
Mahidhammarakkitoto the Mahratts.” This 
missionary of Buddhism is declared, inthe samo 
work, to have experienced remarkable snocesa. 
He had “45,000 disciples, 13,000 of whom are said 
to have been ordained priests by him in the Mah- 

ratta." The Buddhist remains of Western India, 
20 numerong and magnificent, seem substantially 
to corroborate this Gia Though these re- 
mains represent the wilder tribes of India as doing 
obeisance to Baddha, s general conversion to such 
Sepecnlative form of faith aa that of Buddhism 
could have occurred only, i in the first instance at 
least, among such an in 








Aryas and the more enligh 
ed and f at in the country, that Aryar 


(al Lesa) gta gious Wee eee by his 
neighbour of the Kanarese country. Aryar, 
too, is the name given to the Mar&th As by the 
| Gegraded tribe of Méings located in their own 
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territory. Ariaké, morcover, is the name given 
to a great portion of the Marithi country by the 
merchant Arrian, the navigator, thought tobe the 
contemporary of Ptolemy the geographer. The 
Aryas, consisting—except in the times of the 
Boddhista and before the origination of the legend 
of the extinction of the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, 
afterwards taken up perhaps to cover the shame 
of their secession to Buddhism,—of Erihmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaiéyas (originally tho 
common people), were the governing and co- 
operative portion of the population, keeping the 
darker-coloured races exterior to their circle, and 

oiding contact with them as the canke of defile- 
ment, Varna, often rendoredcaste, meant originally 
‘oolour’; and the pdadar, or the trae ‘white,’ 





still professes to be the municipality of the Mari- — 


thi villages. The denomination of Sidra, as 
shown by Lassen, was originally that of a people 
found by the Aryas on the banksofthe Indus, whom 
they devoted to servile labour. As they advanced 
to the southward, the Aryas gave the same name 
to analogous classes of people, using it, however, 


in a wider sense. The Marithda in physiognomy | 


cortainly considerably resemble the Drividians to 
the south. But it is difficult to suppose that the 
original tongue of both these peoples belonged to 
the same class of the Skythian languages. The 
Sanskrit, the language of the Aryas, is 
certainly the principal base of the Mar&thi a it 
now exists, thongh as faint Skythian or Turanian 
element (having a slight resemblance to that of 
the Kolas and Santhals) is yet to be found 
in it. The predominance of Sanskrit in Marathi 


has doubtless been maintained by the circumstance | 


that the governtaents of the provinces in which 
Maritht has been spoken from time immemorial 
have in the main been favourable to the Sanskrit 


literature, or rather to the opinions formed upon | 


that literature, both Brihmanical aod Buddhist. 
Only in tho forest and wilder mountain districts 
have there been Niyaks, or Chiefs, following 
the Turanian worship of ghosta and demons, and 
with their people standing aloof from the Hindu 
systems of faith and practice. Adoka, in the 
middle of the third century before Christ, had 
doubtless imperial power over the Marithi country, 
as well as tho adjoining and remote provinces of 
fodia; but this may have been quite consistent 
with tho existence of local princes doing obeisance 
to him as their liege lord. The Sih or Sinha 
kings of Gujarat, whose was Sinha. 
pur, the modern 8i ihor, near Ghogh4, about 
the Christian era, ruled over large portions of the 


of their coins which have been foundat J wnonar, 
Elichapur, Nagpur,andotherplaces, Their 


Valabhti successors may to o certain extent 
have done thesame. Indeed the Chinese traveller 
Hiwen Thaang, of the seventh century after Christ, 
speaks of Chi-lo-a-ti-to of Fa-la-pi (Sildditya of 
Walabhi) as having reigned in the Marithd coun- 
try about sixty years before his own visit to it. 
TheGupta, Ujjayini, Chola, Ch At hy 
Kalyaéni, Tagar,Chandrakuti, Panhé- 
lé, Konkant,and Dovagiri kings following 


| them, were all Hindus, showing s varying favour 


to Brihmans, Boddhists, and Jainas, as their nn- 
merous charters on stone and copper, which have 


been of Inte yeara deciphered, clearly show. It 


waa in ap. 1292 that the last king of Deva- 
giri (or Devagadh, hodie Daulatdbad) fell before 
the Mubammodan arms; and it is from this date. 
that the principal infusion into Marithf of the 


new ond spare elements of Persian and Arabic 


words—afterwards facilitated by the Bijapur, Ah- 
madnagar, and Golkonda sovereignties and the 
Mughul conqzests in the Dekhan—took place. 
The Marithis are but of » middle stature as 
Indians, and somewhat of a copper colour, varying 
in shade in different districts of the country. 
They use animal food to a considerable extent, 
according to their means, abstaining, however, 


' from the cow, like other Indian tribes. They use 


wheat, barley, milliary, and pulses; but this they 
do more abundantly in the Dekhan than im the 
Konkan, where large quantities of rice are raised. 
They are rather sparing in their dress, though 
under the British Government visible improve- 
ment in this matter is rapidly proceeding, Though 
they are not skilled in agriculture, as the Guja- 
rat cultivators, and are educated but to a limited 
extent, they are a shrewd and intelligent, and, 
especially among the Miwals, the western face 
ofthe Ghiits and the Konkan hills, » hardy and 
active people. They have their own popular gods 
and demons, in addition tothe principal deities of 
the Hindu pantheon, and are generally enthusiastic 
in their worship, being at the same time fond of 

ligious pilgrimages, in connection with which 
shey frequently suffer from cholera and other 
spidemics. They are noted for the observance of the 
most public of the festivals, os of the Dasard and 
Holl, heir peculiar religious feelings have been 

much excited and sustained by the poeta of their 
own provmces, especially by Tukarima, whose 
language is frequently that of marked excitement 
and specially intelligible to them. They seem for 
some centuries at loast to have indulged and cul- 
tivated an irregular military spirit, and to have 
been more addicted (except inthe case of some 
of their chiefs) to crimes of violence and rapine 
than to sins of luxury and debauchery. Even in 
the times of Ptolemy the geographer, their 
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reaboard, 80 . broken & nUMe©rous reeks into 
which only small vessels can enter, is spoken of 
as the ‘pirate const! The Mughul Govern- 
ment was never firmly established among them, 

either under its imperial or provincial dynasties ; 
and, bringing them no signal benefits, it was never 
relished by them. It is not to be wondered at 
that, led by such a bold spirit as Siv&ji, and 
favoured by their mountain ranges and recesses 
and isolated heights, and natural forte (unimpreg- 
nable to the appliances of Eastern warfare), they 
rose up against it, though Siviji's treachery and 
cruelty (so well brought out by Grant Daft) are 
ever to be condemned and execrated. Their own 
subsequent invasions of Gujarfit and the Rajpit 
and other prorincea are considered to this day 
quite unjustifiable by the natives of those diatricte. 





They were seldom the strong coming forth to | 


asgint the weak and oppressed, but the strong 
coming forth to devour the weak. Their treat- 
ment even of the wild and degraded tribes of their 
own Titi 
Waidalis, Kitkarts, Raimodis, or Be- 
dars,Mahdrs, Mings, &c., was commonly 
inconsiderate and unphilanthropic. Under the 
peaceful government of the British, with their 
educational and instructional appliances, their 
character and pursuits are becoming greatly im- 
proved ; and they are now among the most loyal and 
cons ¢ of the subjects of our Eastern Empire, 

With the MarAthis are associated various arti- 
gan, working, and pastoral classes, whom they 
reckon below themselves, but closely contiguous 

belonging to their own race. Some of 

these classes, however, as the Parbhaos,® gold- 

smiths, ete., have the Aryan physiognomy pretty 
distinctly marked in them. 

‘The Mardth4s acknowledge altogether consider- 
ably upwards of two hundred castes (sometimes 
with various sub-divisions, neithoreating nor inter- 
marrying with one another). Of these at least 34 
claim to belong to the Brihmanhood,} though of 
some of them itis alleged that they are not of pure 
birth. The Bribman classes who have had most 








to do with Marithd history sre the Dédastha, 


Kenkanasthas, Earhfidas, Kanvas, 
Madhyfindinas, and the Bhenavia or 
Saérasvatas. By these Brihmans the existence 
at present of pure Kshatriyas and Vai- 
4 yan ia denied; while of the Hajpits it is alloged 
by thom that they are synonymous with Ugras, 
the descendanta of Kshatriyas and Sa- 
drag. The Par&shavas, the highest clase of 
Bonéreorg 
from Bvbhains and Sadrae. The Vania 





® Vide ante, p. 73.—En. 
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Seen N EP ee ip aancinigilat eae 
as in other parts of India, as, for example, in 
Gujarit, where they have o position similar to 


that of the Vaidyasof old, while some of them 


are allowed tobe called Eshotriyas. To 
most of the classes of workers in metal, except the 
fabricatora of the coarsest sort of articles, they 


or dressers of idols, they place but litthe above the 
cultivators; andthe Guravas, who have the 
same «ccupation, they place considerably below 
them. The status of the cultivators i given to 
rajgurus, wrestlers, chatra-holdere, cooks, middle- 
class copperemiths, and braziera and carpenters. 
Upwards of 60 castes of artizans, cattle-koepers, and 
latourers are placed below the cultivators. Among 
these, absurdly enough, are ranked the Ki- 
yasthas and Parbhus (both writers), who have 
manifeatly Aryan blood flowing in their veins, and 
who could not have obtained their olden designa- 
tion of ‘ those of the presence’ (ixtya 


meaning “body") 
| had they not been of Aryan descent, The Wild 


Tribes and the Antyaja, those * born at the 
extremity,’ they paton the level of Chanddlas 
—nay, often below them—in the vaste late. 

The Wild Tribesor Aborigines (so 
called) of the Marith4 Country, and of the Bombay 
Presidency in general, oro the Bhills, the 
Nayakadas,orNaikris,andthe Gondas, 
Tho Intermingled and Isolate: Tribes are the 
Eulis or Kolts, ot many divisions, the Dha- 
dias,the Chaudharis, the Widallia, the 
EKidtkaris or Kétodie (makers of catechn), 
the Dubalaés,andthe Rimudisor Beddre, 
who are principally found on the eastern spure of 
the Ghiits south of Punk, Tho Depressed Tribes, 
spite chara y Porigrstewn rn eine 

, are the Mabfirs, already alluded to, 
mer my ner the Matangaas of the Bans- 
krit books. The Wandering Tribes and Classes 
are numerous, comprehending not merely Reli- 
gious Devotees and Pilgrims recognined in the 
other provinces of India, but some who are 


| to this. Presidency, as the Manabh4vas we 


the devotees of local gods and temples, to which 
frequently they have boon devoted of their birth 
bg Shake arene) eee mene alme in 


of olden tribes, now nearly citing the Va- 


dards (Odras), Beldirs, Kaikoadies (Kai- 





+ Vide ante, p. 45.—Eb. 
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Among the classes TOW ao So dare mavy | grammatical forms, In proof of the canine 
gangs and consociations habitually addicted to | made, an example of the declension of » noun and 


fraud, robbery, burglary, and other atrocities. In | ofthe present tense of the substantive verb is 
the suppression of theircrimes mach has been | here inserted aa illnstrative of m subject which has 
done by the Government, with the aid of such excited but little attention. 


acute, skilled, and withal bonevolent detectives as | | Raw in the singalar. 

Colonel Hervey, C.B., Colonel Taylor, F. Souter, | Nom. Rdmu. Abl Basen, 

C.S.L, Forjett, and others who are following in | ec. Ramlke.. Gen, Niuacodléa or RAmdsita. 
their footsteps in the MarithiCount-yaudadjoin- | J Bhavina. Lng, Rininien. 

even of respectable character, wander about the sea onda Phado, ber Srccle 

country as religions mendicanta, Bhikahukas, ven. Pr , i 


Ace. 
Gen. 







teaching of schools, to the practice of medicioc, to Ghodydgelt, ihotgegeld. 
legal pursuita, ete. ie = —_ Hive ava, I am. Amma ceioa, Wo are 

The Pastoral Tribes in the Marithé Country, | Tu ogaa, Thon art. Tummi agiia, You are 
though very cousiderable in their flocks and herds, To area, He is. Té asst or aeati, They are. 
ure not so important as those in Central India and Little bas been known tobe published in the 


Konkant!; but-a few religion narratives called 
‘ Purdnaa, &e. were ect forth in it by the Portu- 

about two centuries ago. A translation of 
the New Testament by the Serampar Missionaries, 
and one or two tracta by the German Mission- 
aries, havo also been published for the benefit of 


other parts of the country. ‘Their cccupttion ta 
but the flesh of tho cow. The tribes and castes 
dealing in cattle and sheep are the Gavalis, 
of Great Skythian tribes entering India in remote — 


times; the Dhangars (Sansk. Dhénukaras), The Castes which are found in the districts 
‘ denlera in: cows,’ to whom, ss shepherda-and | in which the Ron kant appears do not much 


differ from those ofthe Kilonrese country, under 
which they should be noticed, except, perhaps, in 
the case of the Bréihmana. Theo Konkont 
Bréihmane aro to be distingaishes from the 
Konkanasthas af the Maritha Country. 
They have to a great ettent secolarized themselves 
| andareSfrasvates, ofkintothaShenavis, 


weavers of coarse woollen cloth, the famous family 
of Holkar belonga; the Sangaras (fram San, 
Crotalaria Juncea) anil thas weavers of cloth, at 
present carrying on nearly the same employment 
as tho Dhangars; the Banjdras, who both 





the country.* already mentioned. With them arc agsocusted the 
The Koukant. Pi uba Bréhmans, holding land orar Karwar 
In connexion with the Marathi language it | 


is proper to notice the kindred Kon kant, above 
the very slight dialectic difference which exsta 


abandoned agricaltere cither in that part of the 
country or the Karniigaka, Meing th ves, how- 
ever, principally to trade, and using the Rorala 
Grantha character for their accounts and 
books. 





The Gajardti language, which is supposed 
tq be spoken hy six or seven militons of people, 
in that of the province of Gujardt, comprehaniling 
thibwid by the Mardthils and Euslish, of old 
known a3 Saurdeh rn, the ‘country of the 
S.euras' (a name indicating an early Aryan cos- 
cially denominntedGujarétorGarjarésh tre 

+ Like Kindrese, Ark T Prootiina. 


deven Hondwar. The speech of this dis- 
trict differs from Maritht s* much as the 
Gujarhtidiffers from Mardthi. It is mani- 
the Sanskrit, and compared with other verna- 


® Vile ante, p. 183.—Eo. 
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language than those of the Marithi, Its northern 
boundary is the Gulf of Kachh, and a line drawn 
from the eastern extremity of that gulf through 
Died and running to the south of the Abt 


Mountains to the western face ofthe Arivali | 


Range on the east; its eastern boundary is the 
range of hills running from the shrine of A mb i- 
bhavant (east of Abd) through Champdner 
toHimpontheNarmadi. This river forms 
its southern boundary also from HAmp tp the 
jungles of R&jpip1é, from whence it strikes to 
the south: its eastern line being that of the 
SahyfdriGhéts till opposite Daman, where 
ita extension to the south terminates, its southern 
boundary in this direction being the Daman - 
Gangd River. From Daman to the Gulf of 
Kachh, including the peninsula of Gujarilt, the 
ocean ia its boundary. It ia spoken, too, to a 
considerable extent in Kachh and among the 
Banidée and other merchants, originally from 
Gujarit, who are so widely acattered throughout 
India and the shores of the adjoining countres- 
It is used by the Banids ia many small settle- 
ments exterior to India. 

There is no province of India in which the 
Bribman Castes sremore nomerons and 
varied than in Gujarit. By their own fraternities 
they are reckoned at eighty-four; but their lists 
when examined, compared, and combined give us 
no fewer than 166 of the priestly castes, recognisz- 
ing for themselves various local distinctions. Of 
these, eleven belong to the Audichyas or 
‘Northerners ;' eleven tothe Nagoras conso- 
ciated in connexion with the principal towns of 
the Hindu Raéjas who reigned sat Anhilavida 
Pattan (still remarkable for their adwinistrative 
ability in the Native States); the Sachoras: 
the Udambaras; the Narsiparas; the 
Validras or Vadidres; the Pangoras; 
the Nindodras; the Girnitraos; the 
Junigodhya-Girnéras; the Chorvisé 
Grodras; the Ajakiyas; th Somparas 
(of Somniéth:); the Harsoras; the Sajo- 
dhras;theGangiputras, servitors of the holy 
rivers; the Modha Maitras; theGomitras; 
the Sri-Gaudas; theGurjara-Gaudas; the 
Karodas (sprorg originally probably from tho 


Marithi Karhade); the Vayandas; the 


Mewadas (of Mewis) of four kinds: the 


Drévidas, of the south of India; the De. | 
Siivilos (of two kinds); the Riyakavdlas | 


(of two kinds); the Rodhavélaos; tho Ehe- 
divdlae (of four kinds); the Sindhuvdlis 
or Sindhava-Sfirasvatas, from Sindh; 
the Padmivalas; the Gomativdlas; the 
Itaivilos; the Medatavaé las (of Medita in 
Jodhpur); tkeGayavdlas;theA gost yavéa- 





las; the Pretavdlas; the Yajnikviélas; 


the Ghodavilas; the Pudavilas; the 
Unevdélas; the Rijavdlas; the Kanojti- 
yas; the Sarvariyas (of the Sarya Eiver); 
the Kandoliyas;the Eharkholiyas; the 
Parvaliyas; the Sorathiyas (of Saurish- 
tra); the Tangamodiyas; the Sdinodhyas; 
the Motdlas;theJdrolas; the Riyapulas; 
the Fdpilas: tha Akshayamangalas; the 
Gugalis; the Nipslas;the Andvdlas or 
Bhatelas, cultivators; the Srimaélts (of ten 
kinds); the Modhas (of nine kinds); the V il- 
mikas; the Niradikas; the Kalingas; 
the Talingas from the south-cast of India; the 
Bhaérgavas of Bharoch; ‘he Mailavis or 
Milavikas of Milwa; the f anduvdnas; 
the Bharathfinas; the Pushkaranas (of 
the Poshksra Lake); the Sérasvatas; the 
Khadaéyatas; the Mirus (of Mirwir); the 
Déihimas (of Réjpitina);theC hovishas;the 


Jimbus(of Jimbusir); the Dadhtchas; the 


Laldtas; th Vatulas; the Borsidhis; 
the Golavélas; the Prayigavilas (from 
Prayiga); the NayakavAlaos; the Dtkalas 
(of Orisea);the Mathuras (of Mathuri); the 
Maithas; the Kulabhasg; th Beduvis; 
the Eavavdlas; the Dashaharas; the 


| Earnitakas; the Tilajiyas; the Pairé&- 
| Shariyas: the Abhiras;the Eundua; the 


Hiranyajiyas; the M4st Anas; the St hi- 
tishas; the Predatavdlas; the Rim- 
puras; the Jelas; the Tilotyas; the Dur- 
malas; the Kodavas; the Hunushunas; 
the Sdvad&a; the Titragas; the Basu- 
lidas; the Magmaryas; the Rayathalas. 
the Chapilas; the BArad&ds; the Bhuka- 
niyas; tho Garodas, who officiate among the 
depressed Dhodas; the Tapsdinas. 

The R&j gurus (formerly family priests) and 
the Bhattas and Chairanas (bards and 


| encomias+s) have position in the community 


scarcely of less notice than that of the Brih- 
mana. 
The different provinces of peninsular Gujarit 
(or Kathiiw$d) receive their respective denomina- 
Okh&émandal, the district of Ok h&, form- 
ing the north-west corner of the peninsula, now 
under the Giikawid. | 
_ Halid, principally the property of the Jd e- 
j4s, and named from Jim Half of Kachh, the 
third from R&ydhan, the first ruler mentioned 
Machu-K dnta, on the banks of the Machu 
(‘fish’) river, principally, like the preceding, the 
property of Jédejis, 
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Jh&laéwd, so named from the present princi- 
pal proprietors of its soil, the J hald R&jptts. 

Bard & (the capital of which is Porbandar), in 
which the J aitwa RAjptts are settled. 

Kathiaéw4d, the province of the KAthts, 
properly 80 called. 

Sorath, in which we have the remains of the 
nima Saurishtra, anciently applied to the 
whole peninsala. 

Gohilw4d, in which the Gohil Rajpita are 
settled, 

U nd Sarwaiy4, imbedded in the preceding. 

Babridwidand JAfaribid, the country 
ofthe Babrids,and the district of the town of 
difaribad. 

The ancient motices ofthe ruiers and ruling 
classes of the province are worthy of notice in con- 
nexion with its present population. The Buddhist 
edicts of the great emperor Adgoka, of the third 
century preceding the Christian era, are engraved 
with an iron pen on the granite rock of Girndr, 
~ near Jonigadh. In juxtaposition with the same 
eommemorative tablet are notices of the charitable 
deeds of succeeding kings. The SihorSinhs 
kings of Saurdéeh  $ra—probably the revivers 
of a more ancient dynasty of the same designation, 
who perhaps gave that name to the country which 
is found in Ptolemy's Geography, and which it 
would have been most convenient to retain—pos- 
seased it as the seat of their sovereignty from 
about the Christian era, or the century following, 
their capital in all probability being Sihor, 
anciently Sinhapur, now the second town in 
Gohtlwiaid. The Walabht dynasty, the era 
of which dates * from the overthrow of the preced- 
ing dynasty, ap. 318 to a.p. 524, according to 
Colonel Tod, Tod, or, according to a Chinese traveller, 
rather more than a coubury later, waa formed by 
thé declaration df independence of Vijaya Sens, 
one of the Sih commanders-in-chief, and had ita 
capital at the now ruined town of W al A, formerly 
Waldibhipur, inmodern Gohil wid; and its 
members, though followers of Siva, were the pa- 
trons of tho Jainns, or Buddhist secedera, yet 
numerous in the provinces, twoof whose moat 
renowned high places, with wondrous temples 
and religious structures, are at Girnfr, the 
highest mountain of the peninsula, rising 9500 
fect above the level of the ses, and P&li- 
tind&, about two marches from Wald and 
half that distance from Sihor. The Kulis, 
whose denominations are numerous, are probably 
the aborigines of the country. The Ahfra 
of the peninsula are a pastoral tribe, the Abhira 
of the ancient Hindu writings, originally inhab- 
itanta of the country about the mouths of the 





| Abiria. 
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Indus, denominated in Ptolemy's Geography 
Among the earliest so-called “ Rajpit " 
inhabitants of the country are the Jait wés, who 
(notwithstanding their claims of kindred with the 
monkey god) are probably a branch of the Skythian 
G etm now occupying the north-western portion of 
the province (and who, as is well known, had toa 
considerable extent prictised infanticide); the 
Chudis&mis, whom wo agree with General 
Jacob in supposing to have proceeded from the 
Chévadis who long reigned atAnhilwdida, 
or Piran Pattan; the Solankis, who are 
supposed by Colonel Tod to have sucooeded the 
Chaévadis at Anhilwid& about ap. 931; 
the Jhdlis, whom we take to be probably a 
branch of the Makwand Kulis converted to 
Brihmaniam; the Wilfis, reckoned the pro- 
bable descendants of the Wal&bht princes; the 
Dunwni resend = ha RUS a-svererepresy- 
kindred of the Rao af Juntgadh conquered by 
Mahmiid Shih Begada about a. 1472; and the 


Gohils, who entered the country on their ex- 
| pulsion from Mirwiir about the end of the twelfth 


century. The Pramiras, a detachment from 
the ‘ Agnikula’ tribes of Mount Abd,—like the 
others under the same fictional denomination,— 
are probably descendants of Kulis. The Muham- 
madans (whose most important Chief is His High- 
ness the Nawib of Junagadh) are principally the 
offspring of invaders of the province, from the 
time of Mahmid of Ghazni (a.p. 1024) to that of 
Mahmid Bégada (a.p. 1472) as now mentioned, 
and of subsequent adventurers. The Kit his— 
from whom, in consequence of the terror which 
they inspired in the predatory Marithis when 
they first visited the province, the whole peninsala 
has in late time been denominated—are undoubt- 
edly of Skythian origin, ag indicated both by their 
name and physiognomy. They are mentioned by 
Arrian in connexion with the passage down the 
valley of the Indus by Alexander the Great; but 
itis only in late times that they have entered 
Saurfishtra. The J&ts, found in various parts 
contiguous to the Indus, are admitted to be also 
Skythians, corresponding with the Getm, with 
whom we have already connected the Jaitwis. 
The Jidejis (with whom we have had so much 
to do in the prevention of infanticide) entered the 
from Kachh. They are the descendants 
of the RAjpfts of Sindh, ard allege that they are 
the representatives of the Yadavas of the 
Mah&bhdrats. The accounta which are cur- 
se es eres Eachh and Raphenee 
very inconsistent with one another; but au 
attempt is made to harmonize the discrepancies in 


© Bee Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 61, and vol. IL p.§12.—Ep. 
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a note aula to the Soleetiona om Kaehh, ®and in 


Dr. Wilson's History of the Suppression of Infanti- 
Nest in importance to the ruling closses in 


are the mercantile classes, both Hindus and Jninss, | 


who are often more opulent than the highest class 
of the Chiefs, and unitedly viewed are reckoned at 


S4-cagtes, a nomber actually smaller than what can 


bo enumerated. As commercial dealers on o large 
scale, as shopkeepers, and as money-dealers, they 
evince greater octivity in business than con be clse- 
where witnessed in our exterior Indian provinces. 

To the provinces now mentioned, the British 
districts and those of the Giikawid on the con- 
tinent have yet to be added and illustrated by 
the results of the last census. Their Mercantile 
classes (many of whom are Jninua) are the mont 
important and intelligent in Western Indian. A 
similar remark may be safely made respecting tho 


Agricultural and Pastoral classes, both Kalam -_ 


bis and Abirs. Tho Eulie or Kolis, who 
denominated themselves Talabdat (Stahalod- 
bhra)}, in Sanskrit the ‘ Indigenous,’ are making 


rapid advances upon them. Of the Eulis, of | 


many local designations, the Baibriis (the 
Barabaraas of the books) sre the most rede and 
uncivilized, even worse in these respects than the 
wildest Bhflls and the Niyakadyas, or 
Naikros,of the Bari er The higher 
artizans are of a able character 
Dheds correspond with pen Mahdra ond 
Mings. Under the British Government they 
are certainly rising in their position, os the corre. 
sponding classes in other parts of the country. 
The Kachkf, 

The tongue-land of Kachh is distinctively 
marked by its natural boundaries on all our maps. 
Tt contains a population which in round numbers 
may be stated at half million of souls. ‘c 
vingial Inangoage is nearly identical with the 
Sindhi spoken on the lower banks of the Indus, 
from which the immigration of population into 
Kachh seems principally to have taken place, 

The Kachhi is now but little used in any form 


. “This date AD, 940), aictaarar yw Haikes by the 


rere Kachh, obvicual At 
oF erronnidn, 
wage 6 Mer Railon s that ‘on the death , 
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in literature or business. The only portion of the 
Scriptures ever rendered into this dinlect is the 
floepel of Matthew, translated by the Reverend 
James Gray, Chaplain at Bhuj, who came to India 
at anadranced period of life, and who was tutor to 
His Highness Desalji, Rio of Kachh. Tt was 
edited for the Bible Society in 1834 by Dr, Wilson, 
who in 1835 presented a copy of it to the prince, 
who viewed it with much interest, but who-said 

that “ while the language in which it is written is 
generally understood, and spoken by the lower 
orders of the peopla, ‘it is not now used; even for 
a single note, and, of course, never tanght in 
schools.” He added, that “ Gujaritt and Hindo- 


| stfint are spoken by great numbers of the people; 
understood by all except those in the north, who 


follow a pastoral life and have no villages; tanght 
in the seliools; and used, more particularly the 
former, in all correspondence.” In these circom- 
atances it was not thonght expedient to multiply 
copies of the first book that has been understood 
edition printed in it waz a help to the acquisition 
of the Seieiehy sone chon aon at 
course of and after the Afghan war. I may ‘be 
added thot the Kachhi ia to o small extent 
spoken ierthe tervmorien| Ot: the: 5065 Semygase 
inthe north of Kithiiwdd, 

The Tribes and Castes of Kachh moch 


. Tho | resemble those of Kathiiwid, thongh they are not 


fo numerous. The Rio or Prince and hia Bhai- 
yodor ‘Brethren of the Tribe,’ os has been 
already hintel, are Jidejéis. Among the nobles, 
or rather land.proprictora, are a few who are 
Wighela Rajpits,andalso Sodba HAj- 
pats, who reside in the arid and waste country 
(with o few cultivated spots) between Kachh and, 
Sindh, and whose ure frequently es: 


daughters 
poused by Jidejis, The mercantile 
of Kachh was long distinguished for enterprise ; 
but since the opening of tho Indus, the British 
occupation of Sindh, and the alteration of the 
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ably changed. The most considerable of their 
number are either Bhityas, originally from 
Bhattiner; Lohdnds from Lohogadh; 
Srivakas or Jainas; whilo Muham- 
madans, both Sonnfsand Shida, and more 
especially the Mehmansor Mihmans, con- 
verta from Hinduism to the faith of the Sunnts, 
Khojahe ,* converts to the faith of the Shtihs, 
do much in smaller petty shopkeeping. The 
EKulambia or Caltivators, both Levds and 
Kadavas (Hindus from Gujarit), the non- 
mercantile converta to Muhammadanism, and the 
remains of olden tribes are successful and thriving 
tillers of the ground, though they often etffer 


masons, and hewers of stone are famous for their 
work. The boatmen, EKhiravds (‘seamen’), 
sod others are excellent sailors, proceed 
many porta of the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea, even to the latitude of Madagascar, where 
Bhatyas, Vainids, and Bohor4ds have long 
had their establishments. The Brabmanical body 
of Kachh is rather strongly eoresented in propor- 
tion to ita population; but all the varieties of their 
castes (which are not numerically large) are from 
Gujarit and Réjpftind, and in one denomination 





paloas about those to erhoms thaiy sabnloteres anacty ! 


of their own profession. The shepherd classes of 
Kachh are Ahirs and Rebdris, who rear 
camels, and ordinary shepherds. Comparatively 
good horses are reared both in EKachh and Ka- 
thidwid. There are bot few of the Wild Tribes 
Rassias The Dhé da are the representa- 
tives of the depre od. tribes. , 
The Sindit. 

_ The Sindhtf in its Hindu element is of the 
Sanakrit, though it is more eo than the Mariitht 
languages of Indis. Large infosions have been 
applied to common objects by the people than is 
done elsewhere ia the country in similar circum- 
stances. The dialect of Upper differs from that of 





Lower Sindh, and that of the valleys from that of 


the Baloch{ and other border hilla and moun- 
tains, so well illnstrated by Captain A. F. Burton, 
The most interesting philological fret connected 
with Sindhi is the discovery in it, as spoken by 
the mo Brahdis (well known as 





copious and definite Drdvidian clement, 
cognate with the Kanarese, Telugu, and Tamil, &c. 
Mr. W. H. Wathen, of the Bombay Civil Service, 


proceeding to— 


thoreg-denlors in the weet and south of India); of a | 


— - = 
Was one of the first scholars who directed atten- 


tion to the fact, which haa been since referred 
to by Captain Leach, Dr. Caldwell, and others. 
A good many exemplifications of this fact may be 
picked up in travelling through Sindh, and in 
conversing in Bombay with the Frahwis, 
whose ancestors must have entered Indin by 


| Sindh ot a remote era. It is now palpable that 


no language in this polyglottal country can yet 
show claims to pure Indian parentage. After Mr. 
Wathen and Captain Burton we are indebted to 
Dr. Triimp for a respectable grammar, the yaloe 
of whieh is still more enhanced by that of the 
Pashtu grammar which has just appeared. 

“The people of Sindh,” says Sir Bartle 1'rere, 
whose able, wise, and benevolont administration 
of the province will ever be remembered, “ aro 
principally Muhammadans, in the proportion of 
about four Muhammadans to one of any other 
caste, This is « peculiarity in which the popula- 
tion is quite dissimilar from that of any other part 
of Bombay. Tho peopl. are very peaceable and 
well-disposed, though far less civilized than the 
generality of Indian populations.” Under the 
British Government they are making rapid ad- 
vancement in every direction, not overlooking 
education, of which, in its best forms, they have 
long stoodso much in need. It may be confidently 
said that almost all classes of Muhammadans aro 
to be found in Sindh, 

The Sindhi Muharomadan population proper, as 
we are told by Captain Burton, consista of the 
Hindu population converted during the reign of 
the Bene UmyyehKhalifs. The different 
classea of the Mahammadans naturalized are the 


| Bayyids, Afghans, Baluchis, Slaves (li- 


berated), Memons, Khojahs or Khawa- 
jabs. Among these classes there are many dis- 


| tinct classes and families. Among the Moham- 


madana ther: are no castes; but of the lower 
occupations some of them are despised by them, 

The Brihmans of the province are rather of 
® notable character. They aro Sdrauvataa, 
like those of the Panjib, and are divided into 
the following classes :-— 

(L.) The 8hrik&ras, or, ac they are called by 
come, Shikfrpuria, who are Vaishnarnas of 


| the Vallabhichirya sect. Only a single individual 


of their number is said to abstain from eating 
animal food, and from eating, too, st the hands of 
his Ban y 4 (mercantile) constituents. 
(2.) The Barts, or Barovis, who are ale 
Vaishnavas of the samo séct. They, too, freely 
(3.) The KAvanajihis, who are Siktas, 


| Or worshippers of the female mates of the pods. 


® The name means ‘ eunuch’ of ‘admizistrator,’ but is applied to the ecions of a princely family of Persia. 
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particularly of the consort of Siva, known among 
them by her usual names, and especially by that 
of Sinhavaint (or ‘rider of the lion,’ used here 
for the tiger). They drink liquoras wellas cat 
flesh. 

(4.) The Shetapélas, so nsmed from their 


engaging in cultivation, are partly Vaishnavas, | 


using animal food, but abstaining from liquor, arid 
partly SAktas, taking liquor as well as flesh. 

They furnish water to Banyés, merchants 
and shopkeepers. 

(5.) The Kuvachandas resemble the Mu- 
hammadans in their habits, although they do not 
eat from their handa. 

All these classes of Sdrasvatas are Sukla or 
Whito Yajur-Vedis. In using animal food 
they abstain from that of the cow and tamo fowls, 
but eat sheep, goats, deer, wild birds of most 


species, and fish, killed for them by others. They | 


also eat onions and other vegetables forbidden in 
the Smritis. They aré generally inattentive to 
sectarian marks. They are partial to the Gurmu- 
kh? written character used in the Panjib. They 


are the priests of the mercantilo Lohinds, or | 


Lavainiéis. They also cultivate land, and some- 
times act as petty shopkeepers. 

(6.) Associated with the Sdrasvatas in Sindh 
are the Pokharna Brahmans, so named 
from the Puskhara or Pokhara Lake near 
Ajmir. Captain Burton thus writes of them: 
“They eat no flesh, and wear the turban, not the 
Sindh cap; they shave their beards, and dress 
very like the common traders, or Saukirs. 
They. live by instructing the Hindus-in their 
Dharma or religious duties, by deciding horary 
questions, To the sanctity of their name and 
origin they add the prestige of a tolerably strict life. 
They do not enter into the service of Government.” 

There are but few professed Kehatriyas, 
thongh the Bhotyas are inthis category in 
Sindh. Amongst svofessing Vaidéyas are 
found the Lo h&n& merchants, who also often 
act as Amils or Government servants. The 
Banyis, too, claim the same rank. Of the 84 - 
dras there are pot 60 many varieties as in other 
parts of the Bombay Presidency; while of the 
inthe province. There isno lack of devotees, 
who wander about the country as mendicants and 
pilgrims. 


“The, boundaries of the Kénaroso (Drtviian) 
tongus,”* says Sir Walter Elliot in one of -his 
valuable contributions to our Asiatic Societies, 


“may be designated by a line drawn from Sad é- 


ivagadls on the , Malabar Coast, entahacllae: 

ward of Dhirvid, Belgizh, and Hukeri, ene. 
Eégal and Kurandrad, passing between 
Keligéth and Pandegith, through Brohma- 
purj on the Bhim4and SolA4pur, and thence 


east to the neighbourhood of Becar. From 
Sadisivagadh, folowing the southern boun- 
dary of Sand 4 tothetop of the Western Ghits, it 
comprebends the whole of Maiaurand K oim - 
batar, and the line of Eastern Ghate, including 
much of the Cholé and Belféla kingdoms, and 
even Dvydra-Samudra, the capital of the 
latter, which was never subdued by the Ch dluk- 
yeas, In certain portions of this extensive terri- 
tory, however, the Karnitaka Brihmans are com- 
mingled with other classes, above tha Western 
Ghits especially, with Marathi Dedéasthaoa 
aud Karhédas, and on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean with other classes who will be immedistely 
mentioned. In the Helgizh and Dhirvid Col. 
lectorates some of them, who are cultivators, are 
but little to be distinguished in apparel from the 
common peasantry. They have generally their 
abodes in particular portions of the villages in 
which they reside, chosen for purposes of caste 
purity. As among the other Drividians, but few 
distinctions are recognized among them. They 
have the exact differences founded on their respec - 
tive Vedas and sects which the Tamilian Brahmans 
have. Yet some distinctive classes of them may 
be m: otioned. 

The Kume Brahmans, eays Dr. F. Bachanan/* 
ara a kind of Brihmanas differing from the others. 
They consist of four divisions, which never inter- 
marry—the Kinada,AravaTokal, Urichi, 
and BoboraKume, The three first aro said 
to be of Karndta descent, the last of Pr 
anges Tailings 

The Niagara Brihmans,—Speaking of those 
inthe Nigara districta, including the Badags- 
salihenous Boacerranguy *Thgyaspan dae 

ed says: 

ally to have ec en Cdrete north-east 
of Niagara, and to have settled here under 
the Anagundt and Vijayanagara kings. 
They are mostly Smértas of the Sringiri Byami, 
but notallofthem. They speak KAnarese only, 
but their books are in the NAgari and Balabodhs 
character. They ara found chiefly in public 
offices." “There aro many learned men among 

them, and generally they arerespectably edited, 
good mccountants, and intelligent men.” 

The Karnitaka Brihmans in general have not in 
modern times been remarkablo for learning, on 
which account, perhaps, the Ling&yate (forming s 


comparatively lately instituted Saiva sect) have 





* Journey through Mysore, &. vol. LL. p. 6L—Ep. 
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made great progress in the territories with which 
they are most intimately connected. The great 
majority of them follow secular pursuits. 

Sect seems to have greater sway in the Karnd- 
taka than Caste. Hence we have Smf&rtas, 
Ha soeagngn of thea Smritis," or followera of 

» who are Vedintists; Midhvas 
or followers of Madhvichirya; Riminu- 
jas, Lingdyats, Joinas, and devotees and 


wanderers of all classes. Of existing sects and 
castes, too,,there are many varieties, extend- 
ing even to agriculturists and artizans, who are 
noted for their real ; but this subject need not be 
here entered on in detail, Tt is principally in 


| the ¢éollectorates of Dhirvid and part of that of 


Belgith above the Ghats, and in that of Kanara 
below the Ghiits that in the Bombay Presidency 


the Kanarese language is spoken. 


SEETCH OF UMRI. 
BY C. A. SCANLAN, TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 


The whole of the area round the sources 


of the Kunu river® is split up into little terri- 
tories presided over by the petty chieftains of 
Bhadaura, Umri, and Sirsi, the two former of 
whom are allied by family ties, and the inci- 
dents relating to the family of the one will 
quite answer for those of the other. ‘ihesd two 
collateral branches of the great Raéjpttt family are 
et feud with one another, and so great is their 
rancour that I am of opinion nought but blood- 
shed would wipe out their hatred. Even in these 
times of the supremacy of British rule, carrying 
with it all the wholesome dread it inspires, and 
notwithstanding the vicinity of a Britizh Political 
in the cantonment of Gani, only § or 10 miles 
miles off, these two families still practise raids 
into one another's districts, the invariable issue of 
which is bloodshed. 

the family archives of the Umri Chief, ‘The Rija 
is a Sisodia RAjpit descended from the house of 
Udayapur. Udaya Sing is his progenitor, and was, 
after the general manner of native potentates, the 
lusty father of an unhappy family of twenty-four 
sons, who were alwsya contriving to cut each 
other's throats. Of these Sagarji was the fore- 
father of the present HAja; he was the youngest 
eon and Pratip Sing the eldest ; the former receir- 
ed as his patrimony the territory of Sirohi, whilst 
the latter succeeded the RérA Udaya Sing, and de- 
prived his brother of his territories: Ha refused 
to give any ear to the complaints of Sagarji, who 
thereupon complained to the emperor Akbar, 
having previously enlisted the Jnypur RAja's sym 
pathy and interest, for he had already Some 
that Chief's sister: Akbar then ordered an ad- 
vance to be made on Udayapur, and accompanied 
many amiable qualities, and seeing in him a future 

rt » . 
jletics Bats EL 





good ruler, he resigned the reins of government to 
Amar Sing, the son of Pratip Sing, and retired 
to the court of Jahingir, who had by this time 
succeeded Akbar. He was made ao Diwiin and re- 
ceived Khandar as a jigir, and on his death was 
succeeded by his son Man Sing, who had given to 
him the additional prants of land of Sanur and 
Toro, To him succeeded Mokam Sing with pos- 
eesaion of Khandar only, being deprived of the 
two additional grants in which his father appeared 
only to have enjoyed a life-interest. 

This prince had two sons, Sojan Sing and 
Chattar Sing. The latter, owing to some fami- 
ly dissensions, took up his abode at the imperial 
deputed to take command of the army proceed- 
Ing against Kabul. He defeated the enemy at 
Ghazni, and in recognition of these services the 
emperor conferred titles on him, and made him 
lord of 60 villages or 5 barais, namely, Tharonto, 
Mendpur, Badarwis, and Nigdo; the remaining 
barai somehow he did not get possession of: 
it is eaid to have been situated somewhere near 
Antarbed, in Oudh. After twelve years, Chattar 
Sing returned home and died at Tharonto. His 
aon, Pratip Sing, succeeded him, and established a 
friendship with one Nahardil Nawib, who had 
founded Nehargarh. Umri was then in posses- 
sion of the ThAkurs called Tigurs ; their Chief was 
Pailad Sing, who ruled over 49 villages. Pratép 
Sing, in conjunction with Naherdil, took possession 





of this territory, gave hia sister in marriage to the 





Kot4 Raja, Maharon Rim Sing, who was killed at 
tho battle of Dholpur, and appointed his own son, 
Hiramat Sing, Chief of Umri, who, taking part in 

the entioned battle, was severely wounded 
ae When the Kot& Raja was dying, he appointed 
Himmat Sing regent, as the heir, Bhim Sing, was 
only an infant; Himmat Sing, in conducting the 
affairs of the child-king, was obliged to take up his 
residence at Koti, whick entailed on him the loss 
of three barais, Mondpur, Badarwis, and Niigdo 





3 se Annals of Rajasthan, vol. I. p 681, or Mad. edn, vol. I. p. 27%—Eo. 
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He had two brothers, Jaggat Sing and Jaya Sing, 


with the Kheodatman os his ama; to him he gave, | 
for services rendered, sight villages, of which five | 


still belong to Kheoda and three are attached to 


Garba, He gave to Jaggat Sing with Bhadaura | 
four villages, and two others, Mon and Balapur, | 


from Tharonto. From the revenue of the former 
five Jaggat Sing had to render to him a tribute of 
six annas inthe rupee. The latter were free. Tho 
three villages of Porsar, Mokahawan, and Senera 
were conferred on Jaya Sing, who had also to pay 
the aime tribute, with Sonera free. 

At this time Saiman was Diwin of Sirsi, 
whilst Soaingji Khichi was Chief of Rampura and 
had married the Umri Chief'a niece. These two 
were at variance with one another, but Saiman 
and Rija Himmat Sing were on most friendly 
terms. Sosingjitold the Réja that if he would 
take his part and fight against Saiman he would 


give lim 22 villages belonging to Rai: they | 
eoaleaced, and a battle was fought at Patai, when | 


Rija received the 22 villages of Ral, At Kedar- 

nith® there were two pujiris or priests, both 
brothera; one lived at Bhadaura and the other at 
Ume, and both divided the pujiri dues. The Raja 
of Ragogadh took possession of 15 villages of Rai 


and attached them to Bamori, thus only lear- | 


ing in possession of Umri 7 villages, which re- 
mained in the possession of the Umri kings for 
six generations. In the fifth generation to Jaggat 
Sing of Bhadaura Min Sing was born, and Rago- 
gadh was attached to Gwillior, Min Sing enlist- 
ed John Baptist Filose on his side, and induced 
him to secure to him in rental the above 15 vil- 


lages. This was accordingly done, and it appears | 
that in later years Min Sing got the ear of some | , 
one in the pay of the English Government, and | 


obtained thorough pogsession of those villages in 
addition to two others which he wrenched from 
the seven that belonged to Umri territory. This 
proceeding gave rise to adispute at Agra, Min 
Sing died, and Mohan Sing, the present Raja, was 
born, and carried on‘the dispute for 30 years, and, 
failing to consummate the ends he desired, he 


conferred with Mokam Sing, the present Chief of | 


Umri, and they divided the land of contention. 
However, in 1862, Mohan Sing managed to secure 
the remaining five villages. 

Thisia the history of Umri up tothe present 


= ‘ 


* Atm spot known as Kedar Kuika Kho, the writer adds, “ There in a small . Bp 
the left-hand ecarp’ of the Eunu “ which immediately begins the gorge." At tho | 


bean: muh hed Gin Goksealanedemen ae 





date, and I have not the slightest doubt these two 
men will carry on their fend till they impoverish 
one ancther, Close on to Bhadaura, directly above 
the banks of the Kunnu, stands the hill of Sandor, 
on which was once situated the stronghold of the 
game nome. Below ite base on all sides, covering 
an area of about four or five square miles, are the 


| roins ofa very large and ancient city. It is tra- 


ditioned that the Riija who was then reigning, 
for some reason, deserted thia site and establish- 


ed the stronghold of Rintambor, which should 


properly be known as Hanthbhaunar. This Raja 
had mado eeveral attempts to establish himself in 


| this locality, but was expelled each time, till at 
last he was informed by a faithfol retainer, whose 


name was Ranth, that unless he, 





together with 
| Sis: dug, Btuarenr; ak Ancnclbakel: ua ialcbaatla 
buried, the one under the right pillar and the other 


traditions of the people, but the vestiges of the 
ruins are very ordinary, and above the surface 
show the existence of nothing worthy of notice in 





upper portion, together with aaun, sass ake: 
cent-moon depicted. What these mystical signs 
alluded to, I failed to find out.—Report of tha Topo- 
" graphical Surveys, 1871-72. 





cssemblee to pray, feast, aid meke offerings, after the orthodox manner, in honour of the presiding deity, 


people 
Kedarnith alias Mahideva.” 
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Maclfets 


aon. Wid an omy cn hs a Gdigeaagred 
of tha: Ones, ty ‘Dole Heaks Yuls, O.B. Uitintions 

a. Murray). 

At o time when so much attention is directed 
to Central Asi:, it was to be expected that the 
record of Captain Wood's Journcy—so nocurate, 
dlear, manly and cheerful—would be republished, 
and we ore glad to welcome—with the reprint, 
already in ita second edition—the admirable 
essay of Colonel Yule, Wood was the first, as 
Col. Yule remarks, “to trace the Oxus to one of 
ita chief sources; the firet European in modern 
times—first and Inst as yet, seven and thirty 
years after his journey—to stand on the table- 
land of Pamir; and it is still on hia book and 
survey that we have to rely for the backbone of 
our Oxnus geography.” And yet, as he adds, “it 
is strange to find, years ‘after Wood's explicit 
Paresh espe lS TE 

doubts expressed as to its existence, just as if 
(to say nothing of Marco Polo) Wood's journey 


lished.® Even in M. Fedchenko’s recent letters 

describing his succeasfal visit to the Alai steppe 

enoe of the high plain of Pamir as if it were quite 
a 


The preliminary Essay is Historical os well os 
Geographical, and from the earliest times traces 
briefly but succinctly the history of the regions 
on the upper waters of the Oxus—the ALNahr 


of earlier Muhammadan history,—connected as it 


is with the Greco-Baktrian monarchy and the 
Yuéchi, Tochari, Kushans, Haidthalah, and other 
tribes that in succeeding centuries poured into 
the district; the spread of Buddhism, Christin 
the intervention of the Chinese, the Shaes: 
madan conquest, and the Mongol invasion marked 
by terrible massacres. At Bamian, for instance, 
‘ite grandson of Chinghis Khan's wns 
killed by an arrow, ind “Chingbiz, in his wrath, 
when the city fell, ordered not merely that all 
lifo should be extinguished, but that all property 
Biligh, ‘The City of Woe.’ But it was the end 
of Bamian, which has never since been s city, 
though its caves and its colossal idols remain.”. 
In 1272-3 Marco Polo visited Badalhshan, and 
affords some interesting particulars — 
the province, Under the successors of Taimur 
* Boo Jour. Roy. . Soc. vol. L XXL. p, 6. 
Ind. 
f Hot. of Het vo. XIV. ‘topae 











wien pt. i. pp. 222, 224. 


the rule over these regions often changed hands. 
Under Shih Rukh, in 1411, Mirzé Ibrahim Sal- 


| tan, who was in chargeof Balkh, suppressed an 


attempt of Behauddin of Badakhshan to establish 
his independence ofthe houseofTaimar, and gavethe 
kingdom to Shih Mahmid, Behiuddin'’s brother.t 
An envoy from the king of Badakhshan was also 


sent with the embassy from Shih Rokh to the 


court of Pekin in 1419. The rise of the Uzbek 
rule in Turkestiin dates from the early years of 
the 16th century, “The Uzbeks were no one 
race, bat an aggregation of fragments from nearly 
all the great tribes, Turk, Mongol, and what not, 
that had figured among the hosts of Chinghiz and 
Bata; and the names of many of these tribes‘are 
atill preserved in the list of the numerous clans 
into which the Uzbeks are divided.” Shaibdni, 


tween the two great rivers, with Kunduz, Balkh, 
EKhwarizm, and Khorasin. About 1508 Baiber’s 
consin Wais, commonly styled Khiin Mirza, suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself at the Fort of Zafar 
on the Kokcha, On his death in 1520 Baber 
bestowed it on Humayun, who ruled it till 1529. 
Somewhat later Baber gave the rale to Sulimdn, 
the son of Khin Mirza, who transmitied the 
kingdom to his descendants. “The existing dy- 
nasty of Badakhehen,”' nays Col. Yale, “was & 
family of Sdhibzddahe (one of the holy families of 
Islam), and was established not long after the 
middle of the 17th century. Fainibid became 
their capital in the first half of last century, Till 
then their residence was ot Jausgtin, o place men- 
tioned by no traveller that I know of; it was 
perhaps the city in the plain of Bahirak, alluded 
to as the former capital by Pandit. Manphol (Jowr. 
R. Geog. Soc. vol. XLIL p. 443, note). § About 
1765, Shih Wali Ehdn, the Wazir of Ahmad Shih 
Abdali of Kabul, invaded the country, and some 
years later the king Sultén Shah was put to death 
by the Kataghans of Kunduz, “In the early part 
of the present century, Kokan Beg, a Kataghan 
Usbek adventurer, again ravaged the country, and 
its misery came to « climax if 1829, when Murifid 
Beg, Khiin of Kunduz, again overran Badakh- 

shan.” || 
From tho history, the Essayist goes on to notice 
the travellers who have visited the country from 
apy earliest to the latest times. Then comes the 
‘ypha of Central Asian Geography,’ as Col. 








| Yolo opity stylea it. We quote the following 


account of it:— 
“About ten years ago it was announced to 
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the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg, by one of its most distinguished members, 
the late Mons. Veniukoff, that a manuecript had 
been discovered in the archives of the ‘ Etat 
Major’ which professed to give a minute account 
of all the country intervening between Kashmir 
and the Kirghiz Steppes. The author was said 
to be a German (Geerge Ludwig von ‘}, a0 
agent of tho East India Company, who was 
despatched at the beginning of this or the end 
of the last century to purchase horses in Central 
Asia, and who, having on bis return from his 
mission quarrelled with the Calcutta Government 
on the subject of his accounts, transferred his 





MSS. to St. Petersburg, where they had romained | 


for over fifty years unnoticed in deposit.* Tho 
chapters which Mons. Veniakoff published from 
this work, and which were certainly very curious, 
were received at St. Poterebarg with the most 
absolute confidence, as extracts from official 
documents, aud were cordially welcomed even in 
Paris; batin England they were viewed with 
suspicion from the commencement; and no sooner 
were the details brought forward than they wore 


pronounced impossible, and the whole story of 


the horse-agent and his journal were accordingly 
declared to be an impudent fiction. Thereupon 
urose a controversy of some warmth, in which the 
late Lord Strangford and Sir H. Rawlinson 
attacked, and Messrs. Khanikoff and Veninkoff 
defended, the genuineness of the German MS. 
In the course of this controversy allusion was 
made to two other kindred works: one being 


a so-called Chinese Itinerary, translated by | 


Elaproth in 1824, and a copy of which was also 
deposits. in the archivea of the Russian Etat 


Major; and the other being the confidential report | fni 


of a Russian agent, who was said to have been 
sent by the Emperor Paul, at the beginning of the 

contury, to survey Central Asin up to the Indian 
frontier, and whose manuscript notes, having been 
placed in Kiaproth’s hands for official purposes, 
were asserted to have been copied by him and sold 
to the British Foreign Office for 1,000 guineas. 
The Russians, on the one hand, vindicated the 
genuineness of the George Ludwig MS., by refer- 
ring to the corroborative and independent author- 
ity of certam portions of the Chinese Itinerary. 
The English, on the other hand, comparing tha 
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with the Foreign Office Report, i: which Recess 


clatuxe of the Seodicanieein <0 be almost identical, 
came to the conclusion that the three manuscripts 
under consideration, with their accompanying il. 
lustrations, had been all severally forged by 
Elaproth—possibly from 8 mere love of mystifica- 
tion, but more probably from mercenary motives, 


| since it could hardly have been by accident that 
the English report feund its way to St. Peters- 


burg, while the Russian report was transferred to 
London, where they would each respectively com 
mand the highest money value. On one point 
only could there be any doubt. There was no- 
thing, a3 far as the texta were concerned, immedi- 
ately to connect the German and the Russian 
Reports; but indirectly, nevertheless, the two 
documents were found to be very closely linked : 
for upon a map in Klaproth’s own handwriting, 
which was bound up with the Russian report in our 
Foreign Office, and which waa intended partly to 
illustrate it, a fictitious route was observed to be 
laid down from Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, 
to the Indns, which was aleo given in detail in 
thereby afforded that the compiler of the one 
document must have had access to the other. It 
may be well understood that these forgeries, as 
far as regards local descriptions, etymology of 
names, and historical synchronism, are exscuted 


| with considerable skill; for otherwise they would 


hardly have imposed on such experienced critics 
as the Geographical Societies of Paria and St. 
Petersburg. In reference to one particular point, 
indeed, the English investigators were for a time 


parting tie Orit nisl $e fllenntes hataik sie 
immediate range of Lieut. Wood's journey to the 
sources of the river; and whon it was found, there- 
fore, that o certain Colonel Gardner, who was 
known to have personally visited and surveyed 
the country between the Indus and th) Pamir 
plateau, some forty years ago, coincided in. his 
Se race ae. Se Dude eat Sd Solve rivers 

with the Klaproth geographies, which he could 
never possibly have seen, rather than with Lieut. 
Wood's map, which was our standard | 


there did seem some ground for hesitation. + “On 
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a closer examination, however, ih wppenred’ that 
Colonel Gardner, in describing the course of the 
Oxus and its affluents, had not in reality relied on 
his own independent reminiscences, which were 
probably hazy in the extreme, but had merely fol- 
lowed a map drawn up by Arrowsmith in 1834, to 
illustrate Burnes's Bokhara Travels ; and thia map, 
it was further ascertained, embodied a large por- 
tion of the spurious information contained in the 
Russian MS., Klaproth’s precious report having 
been placed by the Foreign Office at our great 
cartugrapher’s disposal, as the latest official 
authority on Central Asian geography. 

* The mystification, moreover, did not end here. 
Veniukoff and his friends, being entirely ignorant 
that there was a third Klaproth forgery in Eng- 
land, cited the supposed independent authority of 
Arrowsmith’s map in support of the genuineness 
of the German and Chinese Itineraries; the trath, 
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however Ta ree, they w were » vory r slow to 
wencgeitenélied the map in question merely fol- 
lowed another branch of the fiction, and that the 
argument thus in a vicious circle. It 
would not have been worth while, perhaps, to 
have dwelt at such length on this picoe of literary 
forgery, had it not been for the extraordinary 
publicity which the forgery has attained ; o pub- 
licity which has caused the spurious 

of the bydrography of the Upper Oxus to be 
introduced into almost every Russian and Ger- 
man map of Central Asia that has been recently 
poblished, and has thus hitherto 7itiated all our 
geographical knowledge and produced universal 
confusion. Fortunately, though continental goo- 
graphers have not yet thought fit to do penance 
for thoir credulity, we are now in ao position in 
England to pronounce authoritatively on the 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA, 


ON THE VALABHI eee 


To the Editor of the Indian A 

Srm,—In the last number (No. 23) of the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soctely 
there is a paper ona new Valabhi Copper-Plate 
by Professor R. G. Bhandarkar, in which (at page 
75) the following passage occurs :—“ Mr. Fergusson 
refers the dates in the granta to the Valabhi era, 
but it is difficult to conceive how it should have 
escaped his notice that 272 years, or according to 
the old reading 330 years, is far too long for the 
reign of Bhatirka, his four sons, and his grandson 
Guhasena.” 

The passare to which the Professor refers is the 
following : - 
list, six names,” those above referred to,“ before Sri 
Dhara to Batérka, the progenitor of the race, and 
allowing 20 years to each, which is more than they 
probably are entitled to, this would take us back 
to 625 for the earliest date for the Balabhi dynasty, 
if we odopt Wathen’s date, or 508 if Bhiu 
Déji's." T Instead, therefore, of the 272 or 330 with 
which the Professor credits me, I allowed 120 
years, neither more nor less, for these six reigns, 

This is so evidently a mistake, and these mis- 
takea are so common in Indian periodicals, that 
I would not think it worth while correcting it, 


Dore and passed » souva on the, Pwntr Shoppes It 


eaeeriiond some heck thet, 2 
at Libor, had bromght ee at 





—“We hare, according to the longest | 


were it mot that a paper by Major Watson in the 
last November part of the Indian Antiquary 
enables us to settle the disputed point within very 
narrow limits. 

From that paper we learn that “The Sendipati 
Bhattiraka, taking o strong army, came into 
Saurishtra and made his rulo firm there. Two 
years after this Skanda Guptadied. The Seni. 
pati now assumed tho title of king of Saurishtra."§ 
According, thereforn, to this account, which I do 
not see any reason for doubting, the foundation of 
the Balabhi dynasty took place cither two years 
before, or the year after, Skanda Gupta's death. 
Luckily we have, among others, several inscriptions 
of Skanda Gupta dated between the years 129 
and 141 of some cra. The latest is on o Pillar at 
Eahnon, || and, with those on the rock st Girnir, 
leaves no doubt oa to the correctness of the 
readings of the figures. Now according to Professor 
Bhandarkar, in the paper just referred to, Sri Dhara 
Sena dated one of his inscriptions in 272 of some 
era, probably the same, whatever that may be. 
The interval, consequently, between these two 
dates is 131 years, but a3 it is not improbable that 
Sri Dhara made his grant in the frat year of his 
reign, or that Skanda Gupta set up the Kahaon 
pillar in the last of his, we may fairly distribute 
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the odd 11 years between the years that Skanda 
Gupta lived after these events, and the time that 
Sri Dhara reigned before his grant, and so make 
the interval exactlythe 120 hypothetically assigned 
to it by me on the paper above referred to. 

The era to which these dates ought to be assigned 
does not, and never did, appear tome open to doubt. 
No one has yet ventured to hint at any reason 
why it should be called the Balabhi era unless it 
was used by the kings of that principality, nor has 
any one given any reason why they should use 
any other era than that that bears their name. 
But more than this, no India antiquary except 
Lassen has dared to look the fact im the face that 
Balabhi was not destroyed, but was one of the most 
flourishing cities in India in 640 a.p, when Hiwen 
Theang visited it. There was then a Dhrova Sena, 
or Dhruva Patu, on thethrone, and no other person 
aud no other dynasty has been—nor, so far os I 
can see, can be—suggested except that we are 

eo familiar with, from the copper-plates, and ons 
sEuhees Kinga Vaeare Seat was, if the date is 
correctly read, on the throne an, 332 © or ac- 
cording to this view a.p. 651 (392 and 319). 

On the other hand, though it now seems clear 
that <Albiruni was mistaken in saying that 
the Gupta era was the epoch of their exter- 
mination, there seems no reason for doubting that 
he was correct in asserting that the Gupta era 
commenced in 319 a. p., 241 years after the 
and was identical with that of Balabhi. + 

It is no use ignoring or attempting to escape 
from the fact that Balalbi was flourishing, and this 
dynasty, with its Silddityas, its Dhrovas and 
Dharas, was on the throne when the Chinese 
pilgrim visited it in a.p. 640,and no Chronology 
of the period is worth much that does not take 
this, which is the best-established point at that 
time, into consideration. Either it must be the 
basis of the whole system, or something equally 
falnable and trastworthy must be sobstituted for 
it; but noone has yet even attempted this. Lassen, 
as just mentioned, saw its importance, but his 
tion of the Balabhi dynasty back to the Gupta era 
a. D. 319, making an average of above 3) years 
for the ten kings who preceded Dhruva.t He was 
not then aware of the import of Skanda Gupta's 
inscription on the Junigadh rock, since trans- 
lated by Bhiu Dajt.§ If his transcription is tobe 
depended upon—and I see no reason for doubting 
it—it contains two dates, 130 and 138, which ore 


cee i AE ie sat ait t 245. 
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both said to be from the Gupta era (Guptesye 
killa) ; and no other era that I know of ever bore 
that name except the one commencing 319 sD. 
era, and that the latter took it up only in 141 or 


145. Major Watson's discovery of this fact re- 


moves the last difficulty, and I do not now see 
one single fagt that militates against the ehro- 
nology of this period as explained in my paper 
which Professor Bhiindirkar so curiously mis- 
quoted. 


London, June 24th, 1874. 
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Query. 

Poradedi, a stranger, a person of another country, 
is common Tamil, that. is to say, Sanskrit, from 
Paradda, A man will my, meaning he does 
not belong to that village, ndn Paradedi. Tho 
imple noun Paradééd is not #0 common. 

Query—Is this the English word “ Paradise” ? 
It was used in Latin, of a later period, as from the 
Greck Paradsieos, primarily o garden, then the 
abode of the blessed. 

Then there is the Arabic or Persian—for one 
author gives it aa Persian, the other as Arabic— 
Firdaus,|| which of course ia the same word. The 
pit to be bridged over is that betwoen the Sanskrit 
Paradeéa and the Arabic Firdaus, Paralokah is 


Jas. Fenerssox. 





| the Sanskrit in use for the next world. J 


BR. B. 8. 





Iast year in trying a case from Ranpor, Ti- 
luka Dhandhuka, Ahmed&bid Collectorate, I came. 
across the fact that among Kolis the ceremony 
of ndtra or second marriage can be socomplished by 
the father of the bridegroom just knocking to- 
gether his son's head and that of the bride, aa they 
sit together on the ground, after which they are 
left alone together. In this case only the bride- 
groom's 8 parents Were present. 

The other day I learnt from a petition from o 
Bhangiyi at Gogo that if one of* that caste runs 
awny with another's wifo leaving a wife or wives 
behind him, it is incumbent on his relations, if so 
ordered by the caste panch, to supply the sufferer 
with a new wife out of the number of these relicts, 
and he for hia part will Le quite content with the 
substitute. 

C. G. C. 
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SOME ACCUUNT OF THE ANCIENT INDIAN IDEAS REGARDING GOVERN- 
MENT, WAR, &co. CONTAINED IN THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY J. MUIR, DAO. LID. 2c., EDINBURGH, 


j the Rdjadharma, or first part of the Sine 
hiparvan of the Mahdbhdrite, vv. 2125 ff. 

Yudhishthira is represented os having 
a long conversation with Bhishma on the 
origin of regal government and the duties of 
kings. He begins by inquiring how some 
particular men who in all respects, physically 
and intellectnally, are constituted like their 
fellows, who are exposed to the same sufferings 
and characterized by the same weaknesses, 
should have come to rule even over those who 
are distinguished by wisdom, courage, and 
nobility of nature. To this inquiry no distinct 
answer is at first returned by Bhishma, who 
relates (vv. 2155 ff.) that originally in the Krita 
Yuga there was no kingly role, or king, no 
punishment, or instruments for its execution, 
and that were then righteous, and pro- 
tected each other. While living in this state, 
however, they began to suffer distress, they 
became subject to delusion, deprived of their 
intelligence, and then of their sense of justice, 
and the slaves of covetousness and desire 
and passion, which led them into all sorta 
of culpable avtions. Then the Veda was lost, 
and with it rivhteousness perished. This 
alarmed the goda, who resorted to Brahma, 
represented the sad state of things, involv- 
ing the cessation of the accustomed sacrifices 
offered to them, and in their own interest 
eraved his intervention. Brmbhma then pro- 
duced a large body of Sisfras, extending to 
100,000 adhydyas (or sections), the contents of 
which in various departmenta are given at 
great length (vv. 2150 ff.), especially in regard 
to the different beads of warfare and govern- 

ment. Among other things are mentioned the 


means of preventing the people from forsaking 


the path of honour (v. 2195: Yair yair updyair | 


THY Sages Broan aoe by_ Sextus Sopris (ie 
crus i 
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abridgment of men's lives, reduced by Siva, 
Indra, Brihaspati, and Kavya respec- 
tively, to 10,000, 5,000, 3,000, and 1,000 
adhyayas (vy. 2201 ff.). The gods now resorte 





to Vishuu, who produced a Gaarhan ei: 


Virajas, but he was unwilling to undertake 


the government of the earth, and preferred a 


life of isolation from worldly interests. His 
grandson Ananga, however, became king, 
and roled righteously. His son Vena, born 
to him by Sunithi, danghter of Mrityu 
(Death), was of a different character, ond 
was slain by the expounders of the Veda, who 
produced from his hand a son who received 
the name of Prithno, submitted himself to 
the guidance of his spiritual advisers, and 
practised righteousness (see Original Sanalcy it 
Tests, vol. I. pp. 208 f.). I pass over Bhish- 
ma's next replies to Yudhishthira’s questions 
about the duties of the different castes, c&c., 
and come to what he says (vv. 2496 ff.) about 
the necessity of kingly government. Experienc- 
ing the evils of anarchy (which are again 
expatiated upon at great length in vv. 2542 ff.), 
nen made an agreement among themselves 
that they would exclude from their society all 
offenders against the public welfare. They 
then applied to Brahma to find them a king 
who might be the object of their rever- 
ence, and who might afford them protection.* 
The god pointed ont M ann, who, however, 
expressed himself unwilling | rtak 
office which might lead him into sin, and which 
was very difficalt to administer, looking especi- 
ally to the deceitful character of men. The 
people, however, peranaded him to dismiss his 





_ fears, as the guilt of the sins committed by 


&e. in return for his protection. 


| erie example’ of theses primerral men should, 


He then introduced tho Dirisity,” 
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Bhishma proceeds, be followed by all men who 
seek their own prosperity, anda king should 


be appointed, and maintained in honourable — 


state. I omit the long details which follow in 


regard too king’s functions in regard to ihe | 
defence of his kingdom, and warlike operations, | 
the government of the country, the administra- | 
tion of justice, and the levying cf revenue; | 
morely noting a few of the most interesting | 


particulars. .As the foundation of all, I quote 
first what is said about the king’s own 
character, v- 2099, which proves that the anthor 
load formed o very just estimate of what a 
monarch ought to be. Hois to conquer himself: 
it is only by doing so that he will be able to con- 
quer hie enemies. [This important advice 
is repeated elsewhere. Thus in the Udyoga- 
parvan, 1150 f. itis said: “That man is help. 
lees and overcome who seeks to vanquish 
his ministers without vanquishing himself, 
or to conquer his foes without first con- 
quering his ministers. He who first conquers 
himself as if he were an enemy, and then 
secks to conquer his ministers and hig enemies, 
does not strive in vain to attain his end.” 
Forther on in the Sdatiparvan, y. 3450, 
it is wisely said: “A king destitute of ability 
and dexterity (adakshab) cannot protect his 
subjects. Kingly government is difficult ta be 
exercised, anda great burthen.” The king is 
to cause broad roads, drinking-fonntains, and 
market-places to be constructed in his territory, 
and magazines of various kinds to be prepared 
(vv. 2648 f.); herbs (or medicines), roots, and 
fruits to be collected-; and to provide four sorts 


his principal city and entertain its inhabitants 
(v. 2655: mafdé cha nartakis chaiwa malld 
mdydcinga tithd, gobhayeywh pura-veram muita. 
yeyud cha sarvadah. He is, however, to repress 
drinking-shops, harlots, procuresses, loose men 








vide for the welfare aud subsistence of the poor, 
of orphans, of old men and widows (v. 3251). 
Tt is his duty to wipe away the tears of such 
persons, and impart joy to Devoted to 
the welfare of his subjects and loving righteous- 
ness, he ig to instract (anutighy/t) bis people in 
proper localities and on proper opportunities 
(3303). He ia to appoint to office wise and ex- 
perienced men, free from ore (2722). 
He is himself guilty if in his dominions his 
officers practise injustice (v. 3426), He i tc be 
moderate in his taxntion, for the man who cuts 
off the cow's udder will seek in vain for milk 
(2730). He should act like a gardener (pre- 
sefving his trees), not like a charcoal-maker 
(cutting them down and burning them) (2734). 
If a king does homage to mghteousnesa, his 
subjects will imitate his example (2834). The 





following is of interest, as throwing some 


light on the position of Brihmans m the age 


| when it was written. In answer to o question 


about the distinctitn to be made between 
Brahmans who performed the duties proper to 
occupations, Bhishma tells Yudhishthira (vv. 
28700): “Those who are distinguished for 
learning and look upon all creatures with an equal 
eye resemble Brahma (Brahma-samdh); those 
versed in the three Vedas are like gods; whilst 
those wretched Brihmans who neglect the 


works proper to their birth [janma-karma- 


vikinds) are no better than Stidras. Those who 
are devoid of sacred learning and neglect to 
kindle the sacred fire are to be made liable to 
the payment of tribute, and to foroed Inbour. 
Judges,* temple priests,t those who sacrifice 





| to the constellations ond. in villages sith. See: 


quenters of the highways (mahdpathike, accord- 
ing to the commentator, either those who 
undertake sea voyages, or collectors of taxes on 
the highways), are the Chianddlas among 
Brahmans. Riteiks, purohitas, kings! ministers, 
meassengers,...... { vdrldmukarshake are like 


| Kshatriyas. The Brihmanys who ride on 


rf + Devalakan f 
dera-pujd-kor 


ao” ; va Monk 0 1 ad eto of sr 
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soldiers, arvlike V aidy as. * “The king, when 
his treasury is empty, should levy taxes from 
the persons above described, except from those 


who are like Brahmi and the gods (i.e. from 


those first of all named). The Vedic doctrine is 
that the king is master of the property of those 
who are not Brihmans, and of those Brahmans 
who pursne occupations not proper to their 
caste. Persons of the latter description are 





not to be overlooked, but to be controlled and- 
watched, with a view to the promotion of 


righteousness. The king in whose vountry a 
Brahman becomes a thief is regarded by those 
who understand such matters as being himself 
in fault, 
householder who from the want of means of 
subsistence becomes a thief is to be supported 
by the king: so say those who know the Veda. 
If when so supported he does not desist (from 
his evil practices), he is to bo banished from the 
country, with his relations.” 

Yudhishthira afterwards asks (vv. 2950 ff.) 
whether, when the mu SARL S zoe Jian De: 





robbers, = Brahman, wu sakes. or f° Sad ri 
may come forward to perform the duty required, 


or whether they are to be prevented. Bhishma 
replicas that any man who, in the absence of 
any other appliance, acts as a ship to convey 
those who are in need of one to their desired 
haven, who delivers men from those by whom 
security, be he a Sidra, or any one else, 
deserves honour. What, it is asked (vy. 2958), 
is the use of a bullock which can carry no load (?) 
of a cow which is not milked, or of a king who 


affords no protection? Such a king, as well as. 
an unlearned Brihmap, and a cloud which | 


drops no rain, is like a wooden elephant or a 
leathern deer. Such a king, therefore, is to be 
appointed as shall defend the good and repress 
the bad. It appears from this that the idea of 
a Sidra king had already been entertained, 
. 

= heel lneniripabis 
Gr dapak apt ia 


HE 


ANCIENT INDIAN IDEAS REGARDING GOVERNMENT, &c. 


The man learned in the Vedas and a 


| referred to by the M 


“939 











and probably aoted npon, at thé Gime when these 
lines were composed. + 

In the portion of the Mahabharata from which 
I have been quoting, humanity to enemies is 
repeatedly enjoined. Thns in vy, 3487 ff. it 
is said: “He who when he has captured in 
battle a hostile king who has acted fairly [or has 
formerly been kind], underthe influence of hatred 
does not treat him with respect, fails in his duty 
asa Rehatriya. When ao king is powerful, 
let him be courteous, and compassionate when 
(another has fallen) into misfortune. Thna will 
he be dear to men, and not forfeit his pros- 
perity. Let him act the more kindly to him 
to whom he has done an unfriendly act [in 
conquering him]. That man will soon be an 
object of affection who, though an enemy, does 
friendly acts." The following rales of war- 
fare are partly the same as are fonnd in the 
seventh chapter of Mann, vv. 90 #f.; as indeed 


| much of the substance of the prolix maxims 


of the Rdjedherma of the Mahdbhdrata is 
to be found in « condensed form in that 
chapter} :— 

éo41, “A Kehatriya who is not clad in 
armour is not to be fought in battle. A single 
warrior is to be fought by a single warrior, so 
that a man who is unfit (for fighting) may be 
let go.§ If the foe comes equipped, his adver- 
sary must also equip himself: if he comes with 
an army, he must be challenged with an army. 
Ifhe fight unfairly, be must be repelled without 
regard to fairness. If he fight rightly, be is 


The warrior must fight righteo 
incensed against the adversary who seeks to 
kill him. .A foe who is breathless, or childless, 





lines of Manu vii. 17 and iv. 338—243 ; bat Manu is not 
ahdbhdrata writer as his source ; i. 
is introdaved ax the verses. 

ee fer luis caveat ouma ‘writers in the Mahabhdrate 
have borrowed from ann, of the compilers of ed 
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ent.® tka enemy when Ty is to be 


et in [the conqueror’s] own country, or 
sent to his home,—when a quarrel arises among 
good men, and the unfortanate man is virtuous. 
If not wounded, he is to be released,—this is 
the eternal law, Wherefore Manu Sviyambheva 
enjoined that men should fight righteously. 
The wicked Kshatriya who professing to 
fight fairly (? dharmasangurah) acta treacher- 
ously and conquers by unrighteousness, destroys 
himself, Such conduct is charaeteristic of bad 
men: but the wicked should be overcome by vir- 
tuousaction. It is better to die by acting righte- 
ously than to conquer by sinful procedure... 
$557. A king should not seek to conquer the 


earth by injustice ... Such conquest is of short | 


duration, does not conduct to heaven, and ruins 
both the conqueror and the earth. He is not, 
aftereapturing, to slay a foe whose armour is frac- 
tured, one who calls out ‘Tam thy [prisoner|,’ 
one ett joins his hands, or who lays down his 
“" (Compare vv. 3708 ff) The sense of 
thd next. lines (vy. 3960 ff) is not very clear. 
They ron thos: “Let nota king fight against 
m man who has vanquished by force : let him 
wait for a year, in order that he may be born 
again from himself." [ Which, according to the 
smmentator, means: “Let him teach him to 
aay Tain thy dave? then even if after a year he 
does not say these words, let him be born, #.«. 
become the son of his conqueror, and then be 
released.” 3561. “A maiden captured by force 





is not’ befire the lapse of a year to be asked’’ | 


[Dost thon choose us, or any one else (for thy 
husband ?) ao tee, the commentator. If, 
he goes on, she chooses another person, she is 
not to be detained]. “So, too, as regards all 
property and anything else captured by vio- 
lence” [that is, sys the commentator, anything 
taken away by fraud,—male and female slaves, 
é&c.,—is to be restored at the end of ayear]. 3562. 
“ But the property of persons who ought to be 
slain (robbers, déc., comm.) is not to be kept for 
and drive bullocks in their cara, or [if the 


captive is not @ robber, comm.] let mercy | 


be shown [let his property be restored, comm. }. 
A flying enemy is not to be pressed (v. 3677). v. 
$782. “ The renown of that king increases who, 


© A verse in the Udyogeparvan (1496), however, is conceived in a dif ferent spirit + An enem 
pore oh venom te pat ie al sania ose tne ot ‘eee 
5548 ff. and 5208 soon cause apprehension.” 
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when he has ETT | spares : his enemies 


trust him even if he has committed agreat fault.’ 
[In ¥: $235 of the same book the same sen- 
timent is put iuto Bali’s mouth: “They call 
him a man who, when he is strong, shows mercy 
to a heroic enemy who has fallen into his 
bands and isin his power." Similarly in the 
Ramayana, vi 18. 37 f. (Bombay ed.) it ts snid : 
“Having humanity in‘view, let not a warrior 
slayeven a humbled enemy who seeks refuge 
and with joined hunds implores (mercy). An 
enemy, be he depressed or proud, who takes 
refuge with his opponent ia to be protected by 
a man of understanding, even at the sacrifice 
of his own life.”] A king isto seek for victory 
by eminence in all science, not by deceit, or 
hypocrisy (v. 3580). Wudhishthira here: ex- 
presses an opinion that no duties ore worse 
than those of u Kshatriya; since a king, 
whether by flight or by battle, causes the 





| death of nombers of men. He therefore asks 


how he is to act 0 as to gain heaven (vy. S581 £). 
After some commonplaces on the duty of punish- 
ing the bad, favouring the good, performing 
sacrifice, &c., Bhishma represents the profession 
of a warrior in quite a different light, expatiates 
on the merits and celestial rewards of valour, 
and declares that it is a violation of a Ksha- 


| triya’s duty to die in bed (vv. 3603 f.) Far- 


iuer on (vv. 3623 ff), battle is compared to a 
sacrifice, in which elephants are the rifvike, 
horses the adhvaryus, the flesh of the snemies 
the oblationa, dc. dec. Subsequently, however, we 
find sentiments like the following (vy. 3769) :— 
“Victory gained by fighting is the worst kind 
of victory :" and (v. 5785) “A fierce king is 
hateful to men; and they despise a mild printe. 
Both qualities therefore are to be united, When 
about to smite, and.even when smiting, a king 
should speak kindly: and when he has smitten 
he shouid compass.onate, aa if lamenting and. 
weeping (saying), ‘It is not pleasing to me that 
men are killed in battle by my soldiors : though 
aghin and agsuin commanded, they do not per- 
form my bidding. Oh, I desire life : such a man 
as this does not deserve to be slain: brave men 
who do not flee in battle are very rare: the 
soldier by whom this man was alain has domo 
an _Act displeasing to me.” While ee in 


7 'Gieailarly daip, S608 Buch =. foa te 40 
f., 5656, and 
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this way, however, he is in secret to honour the 
slayers.” It cannot be denied that most of 
these maxims are remarkable for the spirit 
humanity which they inculcate. Whether the 


practice of the ancient Indians corresponded to | 


the precepts of their teachers is a qnestion 
which | am unable to answer; but itis of 
no littl: importance that a high ideal should be 
held up before a people, even although it shouid 
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often be disregarded.® That it was the bar- 


barows practice of the ancient Greeks, civilized 
in other respects as they were, to sell as slaves 


those citizens of other free Hellenic states who 
fell into their hands in battle, is well known. 


See Grote’a History of Greece, vol. ix. p. 480, 


and vol. vill, p. 224 Tam unable. at present 


to pursue this latter subject further. 
Edinburgh, July 15th, 1874. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS MAXIMS FREELY TRANSLATED FROM 
DIFFERENT INDIAN WRITERS. 
EY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D. Pa.D., EDINBURGH. 
(Continued from page 153.) 


Praise of Women. (Mahdbh., I. 3028 ff) 

Our love these saweetly-speaking women gain; 

When men are all alone, companions bright, 

In duty, wise to judge and guide aright. 
‘Kind tender mothers in distress and pain. 
The wife is half the man, his priceless friend ; 

A help and stay along hia earthly course, 

Women naturally Pandils. (Mrichehhakati.) 
Men, seeking knowledge, long must. strive, 

And over many volumes pore ;- 

But favoured women all their lore, 
Unsought, from nature's grace derive. 


The Bachelor only re man. (Brahma- 
dharma, IT, 2.1.) 
A man is only half a man, his life 
Is not a whole, until he finds a wife. 
His house is like a graveyard, sad and still, 
Till gleeful children all its chambers fill. 


* Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat,’ 


fe. (Hitopadeia,) 
Shall He to thee His aid refose 
The peacock decks in rainbow hues ? 
The same, (Vriddha Chanakya, X. 17.) 
With fervent hymns while I great Vishnu land, 


Tee ee ee ee 
How can I, faithless, for subsistence fear ? 





Doea He for babes their mothers’ milk prepare, 
And will He not His ever-watehfnl care 
Extend o’er all their future life's career ? 


No Second Youth for Man. (Compare Job xiv. 7.) 
(Kathd@serit-sdgara, LV. 110.) 
The empty beds of rivers fill again; 
ace leafless now, renew their vernal — 
But : man a second Fok expects in vain. 


The lapse of time not practically noticed. 
(Subhdshitdrnava.) 





| Again the morn returns, again the night ; 


Onur lives still waste away as seasons fly, 
But who his final welfare keeps in sight ? 


The same. (Réméyona, I. 105, 21.) 
They love his setting glow to see, 
But fail to mark that every day 
In fragments bears their life away. 
All Nature's face delight to view 
None sees how each revolving year 
Abridges swiftly man's career. 
Men should not delay to be good ; Life uncertain. 
(Mahdbh., X11. 6534 i.) 
Death comes, and makes a man his prey, 
A man whose powers are yet unspent, 
Whose thonghts are turned gnother way. 





hy. When Yucisithie rwclnes to offer Hiss Sncsa sation: Wake aes reer ae oes ee Waleert 
atteaded by Arjuna, the latter tn eocrdanes withthe puntos hia brother, abstains from slaying 
Jada pula ep be pw in batthe: AjvamedAtkeparvan, vy. 2015 #7, 2459 
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Tie Gv exci Gnd enero 
Amid thy round of schemes and cares ; 
To-morrow’s task to-day conclade. 


For who can tell how things may chance, 
And who may all this day survive ? 


While yet a stripling, therefore, strive,— 
On virtue’s arduous path advance. 


‘This is the Law and the Prophets.’ (Vikra- 
macharita, 158.) 
In one short verse I here express 
The sum of tomes of sacred lore : 
Beneficence is righteousness, 
Oppression sin's malignant core.* 
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| Good and Bad seem tobe equally favoured here ; 


not so hereafter. (Mahdbh,, XII. 2798 #f,) 


To cheer them both the sun nnpartial glows, 
On both the balmy wind refreshing blows, 
On both at once the god Parjanya rains. 
So is it here on earth, but not for ever 
Shall good and bad be favoured thus alike ; 


_ A stern decree the bad and good shall sever, 


And vengeance sure, at ‘ast, the wicked strike. 


The righteous then in realms of light shall dwell, 
Immortal, pure, in undecaying bliss; 

The bad for loug, long years shall pine in hell, 
A place of woe, a dark and deep abyss. 
June 1874, 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF IBN BATUTA’S TRAVELS 
BY COL. H. YULE, CB. 
(Continued from page 212.) 


IIT. —His Voyage to China. 
On arriving at Sundrgaéon from his excur- 


sion to Silhet, Ibn Batata found there a junk 


about to start for Java, i.e. as we shall see, Su- 
matra, the Jara Minor of Marco Polo, a voyage 
of forty days. On this he took his passage. 
After fifteen days’ voyage they touched on 
the coast of a country called Barahnagir, 
the women were very beautiful. The former 


went naked, the latter wore aprons of leaves. | 


They ‘had houses of reeds on the shore, a 
ec ipl eames bie snares oe 
Muzalmin settlers there were, who lived ca 
from the natives. The people had tame ele- 
phants in numbers. Their Chief came to see the 
strangers, mounted on an elephant, and attend. 
ed by some twenty followers, also on elephants : 
the Chief was clothed in goat-skins, and had 
three coloured silk handkerchiefs tied on his 

Leaving this place, in twenty-five days more 
they reached the island of J ava, which gives its 
name to the Jiwi Inddn (or benzoin).t Here 
they disembarked at a small town called 
Sarha, the port of the city of Sumathra, 
which waa four miles distant. 

I will not repeat here the discussion of the 
position of the olen A of Sumatra which will be 


® Tha last literally rendered, 
thaes "elgg others bo ar : the 


oppression of 


cateened as virtes the 





found in my notes on Marco Polo.t Its locus 
on the north coast of the island is limited by 
Pedir on the west and -Pasei on the esst, 
t.¢. between long. Y6° and 97° 20’ or thereabouts, 


| whilst the strong probability is that it lay near 


the head of the estuary-like bay called in the 
charts Telo,-or Taluk-Samiwe. 

ing to Barahnagir, which we 
have not yet determined, wo may firat be cer- 
tain that it was on the main-land,—the e 
settle that point. Next, it should lie at about 3 
of the sea track from Sunargacn to Sumatra. 
This will place the probable locus about the 
southern part of the Arakan coast, near 
Sandowé orGwa. A little further south 
we have the prominent points of Cape and 
Island Negrais, a name corrupted from the 


| Nagarit of the Burmese, and bearing re, 


ference to a story of a dragon or ndga which 
les in wait there to sink the ships of un- 
believing navigators.§ Nagar may be the 
same name. Dnulaurier, however, has pointed 
out that Harah Nagar may represent the 
Malay words Bird! Nagéra, “ West Country,” 


| and this is highly probable, as the crew of 


the junk were likely to be Malays, But this 
interpretation would be quite consistent’ with 
the position that I suggest; indeed one sees 
no part of the coast to which the term West 


ES eee sa Dibra eet ee ae 
| FB ce me jubdnjdvot talon na lo bensci, 
Phayre, in Jour. Pry Soe. Ben, vol. XXVIIL. p. 476. 


Serremsnn, 1974.) 


Cowniry could apply so well, in the mouth of 
Malsys.* 

The people are described as savages, and we 
do not suppose that the proper Peguans were 
so. Bot these may easily have been a tribe of 
the wilder races, such as the Khyens of the 
Arakan Yoma mountains, of which range Ne- 
grais is the terminal spur. 

After a fortnight at the court of 
the King of Sumatra, where he found brethren 
of the law from nearly all parta of the Muham- 
madan world, [bn Batata obtamed leave to 
proceed on his voyage to China, and the king 
provided him with a junk and all necessaries. 

After sailing for twenty-one days along the 
coasta of the dominions of the orthodox Sultén 
of Sumatra, they arrived at Mul-Jaiwah. 
This was a region of pagans, which had an 
extent of two months’ journey, and produced 


abundance of excellent aromatics, especially the | 


aloes-wood of Kaikulah and Kamirah, 
places which were both in Mul-Jiwah. The 
& fine city with a wall of hewn stone wide 
enough to give passage to three elephants 
abreast. Elephanta were employed for all kinds 
of purposes ; everybody kept them and every- 
body rode upon them. The first thing that he 
observed was a group of elephants carrying 
aloes-wood into the town to be used as fuel! 
This is a kind of formula, for he tells us the 
same of cinnamon and brazil wood in Malabar.t 

All the commentators, professed and inci- 
dental, eg. Lee, Dulaurier, Defréméry, Gilde- 
meister; Walckenaer, Reinaud, Lassen, assume 
this Mul- Java to be the island of Java. 


the explanation given of the name is from the © 


is used in Malay,t and the derivation is of 
course possible. But sa regards the identifica- 
tion, surely a little consideration might have 
satisfied any of these learned persons that if by 
Maul-Java, where elephants were kept by every 
petty « , and where eagle-wood was 
used to light the kitchen fires, the Moorish 
traveller did mean Java, then he Hed = 
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egtiaiouds that it ia not ort considlerin 
what he meant. There are no elepharta in 
Java except the one or two that may be import- 
ed to swell the state of native courts; and 
there is no eagle-wood. 

On the other hand, those two circumstances, 
of the excessive abundance of domesticated 
elephants, and the unusual abundance of aloes- 
wood,.are of themselves sufficient to indicate 
the true position of this country as being on the 
shore of the Gulf of Siam. 

The shores of that sea are intimately con- 
nected with the great islands of the Archipelago 
by natural characteristics and by trade, and no- 
thing is more likely than that the Arab mariners 
who frequented those seas should have included 
them, with some distinctive sign, under the 
terms Jéwa, Jdwi, which they append to the 
Archipelago generally, and its producta.§ This 
distinctive sign is more hkely to have been 
Arabic than Sanskrit, and I believe that Capt. 
Burton has furnished ua with the word, when 
he tells us that the Arabs, who now confine the 
name of Zanzibir to the island so called, dis- 
tinguish the African mainland there as Barr - 
el -Mott, or the “Continent."|) Mul-Java would 
thus be continental Jaw. 

Kikulais a name that has not sorvived 
It oceurs in the chaos of Edrisi’s chapters on 
Indo-China (I. 185, 191). It may have been a 





colony of one of the Sri Ki kulas of the coast 


of Kalinga (one on the Krishna, the other, now 
Srikakol, further north) Kumira, a 
name that has been a source of endless confu- 
sion, and in which Arabian geographers or Euro- 
pean commentators have mixed up Madagnscar, 
Cape Comorin(Kumiri), and Assam, bat which 
is almost always associated with aloes-wood, I 
believe to be connected with Kh mer, the an- 
Leah SNS ARS ee See eee 

I know of only one other book in which 
Mul- Java occurs. This: is tho History of 


| Wassif, who states, in his usnal rigmarole 


style, that in a. w. G91 (a. D. 1292) Kublai 
Kjian sent a fleet to subdue the island of Mul- 
Jiiva, one of the countries of Hind, which was 


ls Lo ee, tate oe 


eka aa se Hash days west of 
geafee Chent: se. Cha T pearing: tina ang erm 


a we. Me Lane, i hi ee on Bindbed, puta = 
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200 farerkhe long and 120 broad. Sri Rima, the 
king of the country, submitted, and intended to 
travel to the Kiinun's court, but death prevented 
him, and his son carried out the intention. There 
is no other information.* Ido not think mach 
stress can be laid on the nse of the term wland 
here, considering how loosely it is often used. 
Sri Rama is aname that we find both among 
the early kings of the Malay settlers in the Penim- 
suln, and as that of the King of Siam who 
founded Ayodhya ; but both are almost certainly 
later than Kublai. 

After leaving Kikula the party sailed for 
thirty-four days, and then arrived at the Calm or 
Pacific Sea (al-Bahr al-kéhil), which was of a 
reddish tint and disturbed by neither winds nor 
waves. The boats were set to tow the ship, and 
the great sweeps of the junk brought into play, 
but they were thirty-seven days in passing this 
sea. They then arrived at the country of 
Tawialisi. 

This was a very extensive country; the so- 
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vereign was the equal of the King of China, and 
frequently carried on naval war with China, 
compelling the Chinese to sue for peace. The 
people had Tartar countenances ; their women 
were amazons ; the name of the port where they 
landed was Kaild kari (which seems Indian) ; 
the place was governed by a daughter of the 
king called U rd uj a (which is Turki, and had 


been already given by Ibn Batuta as the name 


of one of the queens of Mohammad Usbak Khan 
of Kipchak). This young lady, who is a great 
urrior, speaks Turki both to the traveller and 
bide dwn servants; she keeps elephants ; and 
on leaving her country the travellers run before 
the wind for seventeen days and then reach the 
port of Zaitiin {or Chwanchan) in China. 
Many attempts have bronght me no nearer the 
identification of Tawilisi, arfd I strongly 
incline to the belief that it belongs to the geo- 
graphical system of Captain Gulliver and Peter 
Wilkins, Mariner. 
Palermo, April 1874, 





H. ¥uue. 


NIJAGUNA’S NOTES ON INDIAN MUSIC. 
EY REV. F. KITTEL, MERKARA. 


The following notes are adduced princi- 
pally with the object of making the science 
of Indian Music, if possible, a subject of 
discussion in the Indian Antiguery. Not only 
from a scientific, but also from a practical point 
of view, a good and at the same time easy 
treatise on the musical laws and tunes prevalent 


in this country appears to be a desideratum.t — 


What is given below cannot be called a transla- 
tion; but the technical terms as they are given 
in a sort of Canarese (Kannada) concordance, 
the Vivekuchintdmani, have been simply pre- 
sented ina coherent manner. It may also serve 
to show what mnaical system is used in at least 
one portion of the South. The author of the con- 
cordance isNijaguna Sivayogi, alangiita, 
In the writer's copy under the Inst heading, 
called grantha-rachana-nibandhena, these words 
oceor :— when it had become the éaku marked 
by guna, ritu, giri, and vishaya (a.p. 1841 ?) it 
was composed by Nijaguna."{ No attempt to 
correct the text has been made by the present 
writer. In Conarese the final i of Sathskrit 


id er ip NbN sede If. and Dowssn' 
Biles Hast. 1.4. Neither acu A teen ere : 


ey re re mse of a Hato of sae 


the book noticed, Indian Evangelical Review, 





a of feminines as &, 

J, The origin and places of the seven notes 
(svara), and other musical knowledge (gdna- 
éistra), 

In the order of the ufpuffi of the seven 
svaras, the seven svaras, called shadja, rishabha, 
gindhira, madhyama, paichama, dhaivata, and 
nishida, have been born in the order of Para- 
fiva's seven faces, called iévara, sadyojita, 
vimadeva, aghor., tatpurusha, féina, and ni- 


raiga. The sthénas of the shadja and the other 


seven &varas are the throat, the head, the nose, 
the heart, the mouth, the palate, and the pir. 


2. The times, sounds (divani), asteriame, 
and so on. 

Sunrise, noon, afternoon, evening, the first 
part of the might, (mid-)night, and its termi- 
nation are successively the (seven) pleasant 
kdlas of shadja and the other avaras. The 
peacock’s cry, the bull's‘ bellow, the goat's 
bleat, the curlew's tation cuckoo's song, the 


oo uigar tradition says eater aboot 
aed is (Ge. abo PGES nebo are 


i hha 
V icehsobbtetdimeny! has been toanslakee tate to alge Ne : 


Serremper, 1874.) 
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noble horse's neigh, and the rutting clephant’s 
roar are, In proper order, the (seven) agreeable 
outerana dheanis of shadja and the other 
svaras. Ardrt, Pirvashidha, Revati, Vidikhi, 
Mills, Aniiridha, and Makha are successively 
the janma nakshatras of shadja, ete. Amia- 
vasyé, trayodadéi, paiichami, ashtami, saptami, 
tadigé (tritiya), and navami ore in a line the 
ulpaiti tithia of shadja, ete. Aagirasa, Bhrigu, 
Kadyapa, Vasishtha, Narada, Atri,and Kapila are 

in their order the Rishis of shadja, ete. Brahmi, 
Mahesyari, Kaumiri, Vaishnavi, Varihi, Mahen- 
dri, and Chimundi are in their order the adhi- 
devatés of shadja, etc. The red lotus (arupabja), 
brown (kapila), gold (hema), blae lotus (ni- 
lotpala), black (krishna), white (éveta), and 
variegnted (chitra) are successively the varnas 
of shadja, etc. Shadja, madhyama, and pai- 
chama,—these three svaras belong to the brahma 
jati; rishabha and dhaivaia, these two belong 
to the kshatriya jéti; gindhira and nishida, 
these two belong to the vaisya jdti ; two others, 
the antara sane baked, pains 20 tee Fae 0% 
(rare) anger (randra), heroism (vira), terror 
< order the Giakes of the shadjs, ebe. 





Tip iy noch ae alae 


tones (éruli) from the notes. 

- Further, the four érutis called gahvari, nish- 
kali, gidhé, and eakalé are born of the shadja 
svara; the three érufia called madhori, Avali, 
ekikshari are born of the rishabha svara; the 
two érufis called bhrifigajiti and pareigité, 
arise from the gandhiira svara; the four érutis 
called rafjaki, pirné, alatkirini, and viineé 
their origin in the paichama svara; the three 
érutis called bhishiigi, vartaki, and sampirné 
are come into existence from the dhaivata svara ; 
the two irstis called prasanné and sarvavyipi 
have originated in the nishida svara. Thus 
twenty-tioo drutis have come from the seven 
the fd/a, the aya, and the mefs come under 





yita, dirghochchhrits , lilochehhrita, dirghalalita, 
lalitochchhrita, prastuta, kindita, kshipra, hata, 
akshipta, samuilisitn, komala, and ullasita 
komala are the twenty-two gruti gamakas; and 


kampita, sphurita, lina, tribhinna, saptada, 


indolita, ahara are the seven deli gamakas. 
These different characteristics are to be studied. 

&. The characteristics of the origin of the 
modes (réga), and the scales (griima), ete. 

The gita is born of the above-mentioned aruéi 
gamakas of the svaras; it bears the following 
oz lakshanas : svara, snsvara, suriga, madhura, 
akshara, alaikira. For the origin of the rdgas 
there are three grémas: the shadja grima, the 
midhya grima, and the gandhira grama. The 
gindhira grima is used in the Gandharva world ; 
the other two grimas are used in the world of 
mortals. The jive réyas called dhaivata, nishi- 


| dim, shadja kesari, shadja diryavati, shadja 


madhyama are born of the shadja grima; the 
fen riéigas called gandhiri, rakshogindhiri, 
madhyama gindhari, divyavati, madhyama div- 
yavati, panchama gandhiri, - endriya 
nandimi, nandayanti, karma wyublchiviel aaa 
kansiki are born of the madhyama grima. — 
Thus the namber of rigas born of the two 


| grimas is jifieen. 


6. The classes (jdfi) of the modes. 

The siz sidhdrana jalis are: éuddha, bhinnas, 
ganda, ashta sidhirana, sapta sidhirana, and 
shat svara. The siz called shadja grima, 
madhys grima, gauda, paiichama sidhirana, 
kanéiki, and milava kaosiki are the rigns born 
of the suddha jati ; the four called bhinna shad- 


! ing to the gauda 
pati; the eight called shadara, tik’ ria, mila- 
vi, paichama milavi, kausiki, dhakkA kanéiki, 
sanvira, and hindola are the rigas belonging to 
the ashia sidhdrana jdti; the seven called nar- 





sidhirana belong to the srpia sddhdrana jiu; 
the eight called ttké, saindhavi, pn ichama, 
gupta, afd upiitiga, are the rigas belonging to the 
shaft svara jd. Thus thirty-sirt riga miirtix 
which are shat triméat tatvitmakas, arise from 
the six cp rate are a shadakshars-the: 


The 
LT 33; the bhinns jiti may 
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7. The régdigas. 








Further, there are four engas: the rigaiga, — 


bhishifign, kriyaiga, and upifiga. The ma- 
dhu, midhavi, &stkaribharana, hindola, bai- 
gala gunda kriyt, del riga, siraiiga, abhra, 
paichama divys, ghanta riga, ghirjhari, SOT 
riga, dhanyisi, dedi, dedikshi, miéalava, éri 
varili, naga divya, karnita, and baiga's are 
the feenfy régas that are derived from the ré- 
gdiga. Kaomki, velivah, éuddhaivali, modi, 
niti, suhari, lulité, dtholi, gandi, saindhavi, naga 
dhvani, ahari, travali, éuddhabari, kimbhoji, sri 
kantha, brihaspati, dikshindtya, dimbi kriyé, 
surishtra saindhayi, kalyini, sambaravali, 
madhukari, kalindi, pulindini, tarsigini, megha 
raijani, kuraiji, guddha vihini, prathama 
maijari, niti nirayani, phala maijari, and 
sayasodari are the thirty-fowr* régaxs that 
are born of the bidshdiiga, Nilotpalini, ekaco- 
chavi, johari, utpali, kinnarik?, iti, rijii, 
turaiigi, gindhiri, gauli, rikshasi, niadottari, 
vasanta bhairavi, sivala, deva gupta, sirafige 





bhairavi, gandhi, kAmodi, sithivali, kimadeva, — 





deva nidottara, and vasanta bafigals are the 
fwenty-fwo rigas that are born of the Ariydiga. 


Sindhu varili, kannada (—karnita) varali, dra-. 


mids (—dravida) yarali, and prathama varali are 
the fowr rdgas that are updiga vardlis; maha- 
risiien ghirjhari, saurtehtra ghfifhari, drimide 
ghiirjhari, and dukshina ghirjhari are the four 
upidinga ennal rigas; karnifa ganls, desta 
gaula, t 






iinga gaula rdgeas; chaiya todi and 
taPualicn tod | are the two wpdiga todi rigas; 
bilahari and bhairavi are the feo wpanya ragas 
of ndti; silaga nati and bhillaja karaija are 
the two updigas for the réma kriyd rdga: deva 
kriy®, trinetra kriyé, and bbdtila kriyé are 
the three updagas for the koldhala riéga, The 
one hundred and sizt rdgas are born of the four 
kinds of aigas. From the grimas, the jitis, 
and the afigas fogether one hundred and jifty- 
sevent riégas take their origin. 
8. .The thirty-six modes. 
It is long since the following thirty-siz rdgas 
Pra Mist oe ce Pyratpe nebo ed from 
ta, niiti, siraiga, bhauli kimbhoji, ghijhar, 
to adduce 
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- gania, aaa pauls, ehhaya 
_ kriyt are the three mitra rdgas of riéma kriy? ; 





[Serreunen, 187-4. 





| “Bhairavi, gunda kriyé, ‘bilahari, dhanyisi, kal- 


yani, pada maitjari, bafgili, desi, deva gan- 
dhari, megha raijani, kuraiji, ahari, éri riga, 
pahadi, ganja, rama kriyé,§ #ikaribharana 
bhillaki, detikshi, varali, sdverimatigala, kansi- 
9. A short statement regarding the suldhe, 
mifra, and sandirna since 
Further, of the above-mentioned thirty-six 
rigns seven belong to the male gonder only the 
Imfigala riga is sewfer; the remaining twenty- 
eight are female riigas. A division into famulics 
(kutomba) is usually made, so that there are 
four female rigas for each of the male rigas. 
Further, by a threefold division of qualities there 
arise (Arce and three dist rdgas for the thirty-six 
Farther, of the prakrifis of the seven sveras, 
called za, hy 93; PS, dha, and ni, also m the 





rave sitiguli,'and ubskthiya:’ (and) at Siaaulgi 


gas and viyogas,in the way of seven to one 
(7 X 7 X 7, ie.) three hundred and forty-three 
svare-prasthiinas are born, called the garbhiiiga ; 
and on account of the variety of option in 
leaving and acquiring in the prastira of the 
above ones, like the various prapadicha, the ragas 
become onmberless. (Then follow some words 
about Sadisiva's prana’n.) 

10, Some allied (mitra) modes. 

Vasanta bhairavi, #inta bilahari, and rima 


mukhiri and hindola are the two mifrt rigas 


| of vasante ; niiti, dhari, silaga niti, hamira 
nati, and ghitrjhara niti are the fivefold méfiss 


saurashtra guula, milava gaula, ketdra gaula, 
chhiyd gaula, krnnada ganla, tava gouls, and 


| mohara guula are the gaufa mitras ; mitra 


bhanli alone is the blaw/i mitra; gumma kim- 


 bhoji, ténugu (i+. ttlugu) kimbhoji, and deéya 


varili, vasanta varli, jogi varili, pantu varali, 


| prathama varali, pratipa varali,.lakeha varak, 


and niga varali are the seven|| that are mitras 
of the #uddia vardli. Thos one has to learn 
the Suddhs, mitra, and saiikirna differences 
ee ae 
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ll. The manner of singing the rigns (gdna 
caikidri). 

12. The various musical instruments (eddya 

13. The stringed instruments (faniri rddya). 

14. Songstresses (dyaki). 

15. Drummers (mardal/ikdra), 

16. The fila driyze. 

Further, the fd/a is the mkti and the abala 
brahma’s (ic. Tévara's) litiga. As in this tila 
(idiah) the consonant ¢ and the long a to. 
gether are born of the akaga litga, and it, there- 
fore, is rudritmaka; and as the consonant /, the 
a, and the visergea spring from the bindu and are 
faktyiitmaka, the word ti]a is gauri-iiikara- 
arises from it is called dhrura. Two dhrovas 
one guru; a significant plufa is called virdna 
maira. Whilst thos the mitrés increase for the 
moments (mimesia), by the order of present, 
future, and past of the time of mark (ryanjana 


and the origin of the variety of the talas occurs, 
So one has to understand the rise of the tilas, 
and to pay regard to the dada prdnas,as the kiln, 
mirga, kriy®, afiga, jiti, graba, kalé, laya, yati, 
and prastira of the tala are called. 





17. The téla bhedas. 
Farther, it is said by the tila dhiris who are 
acquainted with the Bharata sistra that the 


| seven tdla bhedas, called dhrava, matteya, ripa- 


ka, jampé?, triputi, até; and eka, and the one 
hundred and eight® tdlas, called chaichat pati, 
chachat putt, shad gita, | ; SALLIVTI- 
jita, sammita, 16, jombidé, girhi, dakk, sara ka- 
rana, pit! karana, piida karaga, krauicha pada, 
chakra, fisthina mantapa, maya mandita, tkka 
sara, rachchi, uttara pini, paicha pimi, saii- 
krishta, khaijikhaija, akbandits, vilambita, 
kala, chaturaéra, Khanda, vida, uporriddh 
subhadra, safigata, | . Fah, 

kalyiina, goahthi kslyins, dhrava laya, Ase 
yira, harini vishama, vidyidhara, miitapga, 
brahminandana, sarasvati kapthdbharana, vima- 
thaya, svara mathayi, tegadamina mathayi, 
pirva kaiikana, kimys katkana, pradasts, kokila 
priya, sitthinandana, siftha vikridita, siitha 





. nada, modrika, and so On, are 
Adla), the form of the kriyé becomes manifold, | art i 


distinguished by the number of siz eargas, called 


| bhafiga tila, upabhaiiga tils, vibhaiiga tala, vitdla, 


guddha tala, and anutala. 
(Then follow nritta bheda, raja bhoga, ete.) 
Merecara, 5th April 1874. 


WORDS AND PLACES IN AND ABOUT BOMBAY. 
BY DE. J. GERSON DA CUNHA. 


ropean nations had its own history, its gods, 
temples, villages, and its geographical and 
natural divisions, each having its own names 
which by process of time have in some instance 
been rendered meaningless, while in others they 
remain in their original form. 

The attempt now made to unravel the ori- 
ginal and historical significations of these words 
is generally based cither on tradition, or on the 
ancient records of the Hindus, and only in afew 
authors, Portuguese and English. The words 
Walkeshwar, Bombay, and Mazagon are ancient 
and, senitcent; while clbgcs auch 00 Girgaom 
and Byoulla, probably of modern dato, have been 
subjected to arbitrary meanings. 

how rang tera 


58 of them. 
+ Wéluketrara. Mah or “the greatnoes of W Al 
kedvara,” wanold rit manuscript which has not yet 














Walukeévara, now called Malabar Hill, 
ia derived from two words of Saiskrit origim— 
agar (vdluka) which ‘means sand,’ and yr 
(ivara) ‘lord;’ hence Wa lukeévara signifies 
“Jord of sand.” 

The legend given fn the Wdlukeivara 
Mahdtmyat rons thus :—Raima, the seventh 
avatdr of Vishnu, and king of Ayodhya (modern 
Oudh), while on his way to Laika (Ceylon) in 
order to recover his wife Sita, who had been 


carried off by Ravana, the king of Laiki, get- 


ting wearied of his long journey, halted at 


the place now called Wilukeévara along 
with his brother Lakshmana, who was in 
the habit of providing Rama every night with 
a new liiga of Siva directly. from Kiéi (Ba- 
niras). The night Rima stayed at Walu- 
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keavara, however, his brother quite forgot 
to get a liaga for him, or, as others ay, failed 
toarrive at the time appointed, and consequently 
Rama, growing impatient, made one himself of 
the sand at the spot. Just after this sand-linga 
was made, Lakshmana arrived with his 
from Kasi, and had it set ap thore in a temple 
which was then named Lakshmaieévara, 
— that made by Rima got another temple, 

from which, however, on the arrival of the 
Mlechchas or first foreign invaders, it jumped 
into the sea and disappeared.* The place 
that was formerly named Lakshmanesvara 
iscalled Wailukesvara. Both the Muham- 


madans and the Portuguese are said to have — 


destroyed this Hindu temple, as they did 
many others on the coast; but abont 150 
years ago a person by name Haims Kamat, a 
Brahman, who is supposed to have been an 
influential person,—and was the only wealthy 
Hindn present at the laying of the corner-stone 
of St. Thomas's Cathedral,— rebuilt it. 

There is o tank here which has also its legend, 
which states that Rama being thirsty, and find- 
ing no water on the hill, shot an arrow into the 


earth, and forthwith a tank made its appearance, — 


which is hence called Banatirtha,j.c. a firtha, 
or holy place of ablation, produced by an arrow. 
It is also sometimes called Binagangi, from 

ary (béna) an arrow, and T¢ (gangd@) o sacred 
stream. Some people likewise call it Pat &1e- 
gaiga, which is | to be the name of 
a escred river of Patala, or the infernal 


In the first chapter of the second section of the 
Sahyddri khanda of the Skanda Purana it is 
Se the sixth incarna- 


® The vir et a shown spaced vein were the 
this linga. My pe ofthe Kula Branch ih Dispensary as 
dis, whos contest wih the 
whose fib ag ge lg ger 
Sh PEE pe 
SG FE OS 
unis of Back Bay and disappeared. When B | 
restored to the , some of the witb omar etd 
Serhan tang app 
reached the antipoc at t ioe : ‘to be fomnd. 








tion of Vishnu, and the exterminator of the 
Kshatriya caste, after reclaiming the Konkan 
from the ocean, established s great number of 
firthas and lingas in it. He at the .ame time 
established argweirnerter aprinracerat, i.e. the 
very great W alukefvarasandBinagaiga 
tank. 

Probably the Banagaiga mentioned here 
is not the one made by Rima by shooting an 
arrow into the earth,,or into Pitala, under 
occasion when he is said to have stood on the top 
of the Sahyddri range and shot fourteen arrows, 


one of which may have fallen on this spot and 


produced the firtha. Such places are not un- 
common in the Koikan; ¢.g. in the village called 
Banavali (village of the arrow) in the southern 
part of the territory of Goa there is a tank of this 
name, and the Sahyddri khenda states that 
TAT «OATH ATM Wife TAT qe Arar TANT 

, ie. “the place where an arrow (of 
Parasurima) fell is known by the name of 
Banayali it became meritorious, and was 
produced by the arrow of Rima,” 

Now it is fair to mention that the latter oss 
the authority of the Purinas, while the former 
is from s manuscript of comparatively recent 
date. 

Bombay .—This word is derived from the 
goddess Mum bi, in whose honour the temple 
M um bAdevi is named even in our days. The 


interpretation given by some writers of the 


word -Eiounlay’ an ieeivedl Sacaes Sae ere of the 
Portuguese langoage, bom ‘good,’ and bahia 
“bay,” cannot be correct The Portuguese 
could not have possibly combined the masculine 
would have called it Boa bahia; but from the 


| first the designation they gave it was not Bom- 


bay, nor Boabahia, bot Bombaim. Not 


See Pic Seat ae 


+ Vilmiki, the author of the J j said to have 
been ao Koll by caste, but is now 


{Hee MahébAdrata (Vonoparvan, ka.) 
_ {Srtabat in s Mardtht Ba fo ing Bag rN 
Lory tn Mai (Hr) 

Maynr Pant was an inhabitant of Baramati, 

end othe Ghat Karhido Brihmans. 

wettien the history of Réma in dryo (aq) x 
Marit, 
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even the papers relating to the ae of | 


the Island of Bombay by the King of Por- 


tngal to Charles II. of England. In the treaty, 


concluded on the 23rd June 1661, the name 
Bombaim is ased, which also the earliest 
English writers, such as Dr. Fryer and others, 
employed, 

It is reasonable to suppose that this name is 
derived from Mumbi, of the origin of which 
there are two versions. Ono is that the Mum- 
bidevi temple was first erected about five 
hundred years ago by one of the Kolis, ab- 
original dwellers in Bombay, whose name was 
Muiga (37): and really such names as 
Mungi,Simga, Bogi, and Vagai are not 


uncommon among them; and they say that the | 
name of Mui gi might have eventually changed | 


into Mumba, for it is customary among the 
Hindus to give their own names to their gods and 
goddesses, as, for instance, the word Dhika- 
leSvara, i. a temple built by a person of-the 
name of Dhikji, Minakesvara, i.c. a tem- 
ple built by a person by name Minkoji, and 
several others. But it is not possible to account 
for the change in the word MuigAi of the letter 
g (1) into the letter } (x) of MumbA; for 
these two letters belong to two different 


a) 

F 

. 
Fo" 
fe! 


munity from death, and leo a promise that he 
should always be successful in war against his 
enemies. This privilege, however, made him 
s0 vain that he commenced to harass all his 
neighbours, when a meeting of the gods was 
convened in order to put a stop to the en- 
croachments of the privileged giant. They all 
went for advice to Vishnu, and he, in order to 
chastise the giant, created a goddess from his 





own splendour, who punished him s0 se- 


verely that he was obliged to sne for pardon. 
to ask any boon or favour from her, whereupon 
he said that he would like to build a temple and 
name it by their joint names, as Mumbid evi, 
or the goddess of the giant Mumbiraka. He 
is supposed to have been Mubiraka I., Em- 
peror of Delhi, and called a giant from the re- 
sistance he always offered to the Hindu religion ; 
and to have called the place Mubirakapur, 
subsequently contracted into Mumbai and 
Bombay, the change of m(q) into b (w) 
being natural, 

Although a myth, this story explains the 
origin of the name Bombay in a somewhat more 
plausible fashion than the other, and I give it 
without comment in the form in which I re- 


| ceived it. 


The temple referred to was first built on 
what is now the Esplanade, but about a century 
and a half ago it was transferred to its present 
site, near Pa yad bh ini, where there isa pagoda 
with a large tank, the daily resort of innumera- 
ble Hindus, especially Vinis and Kolis, who have 


| recourse to it in order to perform their ablutions.. 





= Inet ee 
Rp ecsgpocintd hig Sain plane ote eu nenans ie Aan 
Dirary : (Pacarin) B. 8 moras « § pores. 
‘wires (Cossbe) 03 mil palmeiras mancas, ¢ algomas 


Masagam : (Aldea) R. 184 mur., 250 palmeires braves 
Aldea) R. 6 — 5 
| Mataguem : | i] mur—i par.—s adol, « 10 


Nagam: RE. 42 mur. 15 par. @ 15 adol, 


Binry ; 
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ON THE BOUNDARIES OF THE MARATHI LANGUAGE. 
BY W. ¥. SINCLAIR, BO. C.5. 


The Reverend Dr. Wilson, in the Bombay 
Administration Report for 1872-3 (Ind. Aut. 
vol. III. p. 222), gives the Narmada (Ner- 
budda) river as the northern limit of the 
Marathi language. With all due respect to the 
doctor, who is perhaps our first living authority 
upon the subject, I think the Tapti, or at 





most the Satpndd Range, would have been more | 


accurate. The only parts of this Presidency 
which touch the Narmada are included in the 
undisputed Gujarit below the ghits, the Rewa 
Kantha states, and the collectorate of Khindesh. 
In the two former I suppose there is ro question 
that Gujarati is the vernacular. In the only 
part of Khindesh which lies on the Narmadi, 
viz. the Akrini Pargani, the inhabitants are a 
wild race called Pauryas, who neither under- 
stand nor speak any civilized tongue,-but whose 
dialect approaches most closely to the Caley, 
eg. * Mot toino ghorman golot thoi," =“ T went 
into his house,” in the mouth of a Paurya. 
It will be observed that though the participle 
goloi epproaches the Marithi gelon, the geni- 
tive in “na,” and the substantive verb thoio 
are more Gujarit!. This curious dialect, as the 
example shows, abounds in rolling vowels 
and diphthongs almost as much as the Homeric 
Greek. It ia never written ; they are always 
answers taken down, in Marathi, “since better 





may not be.”” Marathi ts spoken on the Narmada 
in Holkar’s Nimir, vis. by certain Kunabis 
descended from a colony established in the 


| Peshwiii (vide Forsyth’s Report spon the Settle- 


ment of Nimar, head “ Castes,"" article “ The- 
role"). But the Bhills of the Western Satpudis 
speak among themselves a dialect of Gujarati, 
and those further eastward one approaching to 
Nemidi. Most of them know a little Hindu- 
stin! or Marithi, and employ it in speaking 
to Europeans or men from the plains ; but their 
own gibberish is unintelligible to both, whenever 
they please to make it so. The Gujarati Ku- 
nabis, who hold nearly all the cultivated land 
in the trans-Tapti portion of Khindesh, still 
speak Gujarati among themselves, and very pure 
too, as I found by setting a Pandit from 
Ahmadabid to talk toa Gujar Patil. Marathi 
only holds its place there at present as the 
language of Government; and even south of 


| the Tapti the colloquial dialect of the Nawaptr 


Peti, the Pimpalner and Nandurbir Talukis, 
is characterized by the use of the Gujarat 





genitive. 


The use of Marithi, however, in Govern- 
ment offices and schools, is fast changing all 
this, and in another generation or two the 
reverend doctor's statement will be literally 
decurate,—the more reason that the present 


| state of things should be recorded. 


THE PERAHERA FESTIVAL IN CEYLON... 
(From the Final Report of the Service Tenures Commission, 1872.) 


The Peraherais ao festival observed in the 
month of Ehala(July) in Déwila® temples, 
the chief ceremony in which is the taking in 
procession the insignia of the divinities Vishnu, 
Kataragama, Nata,t and Pattini for 
fifteen days. All the Déwila tenants = 
officers attend it, buildings and o StrLaee 
cleaned, whitewashed, decorated, and put te 
proper order. The festival is commenced by 
bringing in procession a pole and setting it up at 
Na a 

al is a temple dedirated 
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those to Vishnu, Eatearagama, N Ata, 
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the temple in a lucky hour.t Thia is done by 
the Eapuréli.§ Daring the first five days 


| the insignia || are taken in procession round the 


inner court of the Déwila; the five days so observed 


| are called Kam bal-perahera, from kumbala, 
| # potter, who provides the lamps with stands, 


called kales, generally used in the Déwiilas at the 
festival. During the next ive pda called D é- 
wila-perahera, the procession 

daily round the Widiya oF outer court of the 
ae when born on earth, to be 


the Boddha of the 
bent ipa, under the name of Maitriys Baddba— 
Report, p. 73. 


Re eden: Bradley gg =o (Report, p 7), 
see eases pricat ; the office in heredi- 


wide yar nec of a Deviys ; vessols of gold aod 
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Déwald, During: the third or lant five days, callod 


the Maha-*or Rand dli-perahera, the pro 
cession issues out of the temple precincts, and, 
taking a wider circuit, pagecs round the main 


thoroughfares of a town. The festival concludes | 


with one of its chief ceremonies, tho Diyake pi- 
ma, When the insigais are taken in pronession 
on elephants to the customary ferry, which ia pre- 
pared and decorated for the occasion; and the 
Kapurali, proceeding in boats to the middle of the 
stream, cob with the Ranatadewa (golden sword) 
the water at the lucky hour. At that very instant 
the Rankendiya (the golden goglet), which is first 
emptied of the water preserved in it from the 
Diyakeptmaof the previous year, is re-filled 
and taken back in procession tothe Déwile. It is 

customary in some temples for the tenants to wash 
themselves in the pond or stream immediately 


afterthe Diyakepima This isa service obli- | 
with cloths to keep ib concealed, and decorated 


gatory on the tenants. After the conclusion of 
the Pershera, the officers and tenants engaged in 
it, including tho elephants, have ceremonies for 


the conciliation of lesser divinities and evil spirits | 


performed, called Balibat-udétima,+ Gara- 
yakun-nétima,? and Waliyakun-ne- 
tima. The Perabera :s observed in all the 
principal déwiilas, such as Kataraganra, the 


four Déwilas in Kindi,AlutouwaraDéwilé, | 


and Saman Déwile in Sabsaragamuwa, &. 

The following account of this ceremony as ob- 
served nearly 60 years ago was presented to His 
Excellency the Governor, 19th August 1817, and 
published in the Ceylow Goverament Gazette of 13th 
September 1317. 4 

The Disavwa uf Nelasse’s Account of the 
Perahera. 

Po dub dhe (petals culled ih salékeleye) 
ig @ Very Ancient ceremony in commemoration of 
the birth of the god Vishnu, beginning on tho 
day that the god was born, viz. the day of the 
new moon in the month of July (Eheala). In 
some sacred books this ceremony is said to be in 


remembrance of Viahnon's victory over the | 


Asuras, or enomiecs of the gods. 
The ceremony of the Perohera ia thus 
begun :—The people belonging to the four principal 
diwiilés go to m young jacktree, not yot in fruit, 
the stalk of which is three spans in circumference, 
They clear the ground roand the tree, and con- 
eecrate it by fumigating it with the smoke of 
burning rosin, amoaring it with a preparation of 
° in which the i 
at Randoliya is the palanqain > 78. ae eart hy 
TB eh sh ee: nofimn—e devil-dlanos: 
after the close of tho sh ean 


af persia 
nhs pac to the deoa eueane paves 
called Balib 
deseendants of 


hela, | 
Ssleranhs vows amine en a wekdeces 
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Tanda Sade cen and further by an offer 
ing of a lighted lamp with nine wicks, which ts 
put at the foot of the tree, and of nime betel leaves 
and nine different kinds of flowers arminged on a 
chair, ‘This being done, the woodcutter of the 
Mahddéwilé, dreseed in a clean cloth, and purified 
by washing and rubbing himself with lemon-juice, 
with an axe fells the tree ot ita root, and cuts the 
trunk transversely into four pioces of equal length, 
to be divided among the four déwilés. The lowest 
piece is the property of the Nita déwiilé, the 
next of the MahAidéw4ldé and the next of the 
Kataragama déwal4, and the Cop piece is 
the property of the Patt ini déwialdé. 

Each log is carried to ite respective déwile, 
accompanied by the beating of tom-toms. On the 
day of the new moon of the month of Ehsala each 
piece is fixed into the ground ina particolar spot 
in the déwiilé,a roof ia erected over it, it ix covered 


all round with white olas, fruits, and flowers, &e. 

Thus prepared and situated, the logs are called 
Kip, which signifies pillars. 

Till the fourth day from that on which pillars 
were fixed, the Kapurilds carry round the Kip 
morning and evening the bow and arrows of the 
gods to whom their temples are consecrated. On 
this occasion tom-toms are beaten, and canopies, 


flags, talipats, umbrellas, fans, &c. are displayed. 


The bow and arrow are called the god, and carry- 
ing them round the Kip is called carrying the 
god. On the fifth day of Perahera tne Ka- 
purdid brinzsthe bow and arrow to the gate 


| in the street, and places them in the Ranhiligay 


on the back ofan elephant. The elephants of the 


| four déwiilas, thus bearing the bows and arrows 


of the four gods, are led tothe Maluwa, which 
is situated between the Mah 4 and N Ata déwi- 
las, where the chiefs and perple assemble. 

At the same time, the Bauddha priests of the 
Mali gawea bring to the gate of their temple the 
Datukarenduwa (the shrine containing the relic 
of Buddha), and place it in the “ Ranhiligay,” on 
the back of an elephant, who remains at the 
gate. In the meantime the procession mores 
from the Maluwa between the Mahi and Nata 
déwilas, making a circuit round the latter on its 


| way towards the gate cfthe Maligawa, vhere 


the relic of Buddha is in waiting. 
The procession is as follows :— 
(1.) The king's elephants with Gajanayke Nileme : 
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(2.) Jingalls with Kodituakku Lekam : 

(3.) The people of the Four Korles disivoni, 
carrying jingalls, muskets, and flags, with the 
Disiwe and petty chiefs of that disivoni, 

(4.) The people of the Seven Korles, (5.) those 


of U'wa, (6.) of Matale, (7.) of Saffragam, (8.) of | 


Walaponé, (9.) of Udapalata, ali appointed and 
attended like the people of Four Korles. 

(10.) The bamboos or images representing 
devils, covered with cloths. 

(11.) The elephant of the Maligawa bear- 
ing the shrine, followec by other elephants 
and the people of the Maligawa, who precede 
the Dowene Nileme and Nanayakkare Lekam 
with umbrellas, talipats, flags, fans, shields, 
tom-toms, drums, fintes, &e., accompanicd by 
dancers. 

(12.) The elephant of the Nita déwfla bear- 
ing the bow and arrow of the god, attended by the 


‘woren of the temple, and followed by the Eas- | 


nayke Nilame, with the same pomp of attendants 
as the former. 

(13.) The nts, bow and srrows, and people 
of the Mahi Vishnu déwila, (14.) of the Katara- 
gam déwils, (15.) of the Pattini déwila, 

(16.) The people of the Mali Lekam department, 
carrying muskets and flags, and preceding their 

(17.) The people of the Attepattu department, 


similarly equipped, followed by the Attepattu | 
Lekam and the Katemahdtmiyas of Udanuare, | 


¥atinuyare, Tumponi, Harispattu, Duombare, and | 





Hewnhette. 

(18.) The people of Weddikkare department, 
followed by their Lekam. 

(19.) The people of Wad: a department 
with their Lekam. 


(20.) The people of the Padikire department 
and their Lekame. 


doring five days, commencing on the sixth of 
Porahera, and they are performed in the four 
hour of the night ; but in the nocturnal procession 
the shrine is not introduced. 

Indeed, till the reign of king Kirtedrt the 
shrine never appeared. On the occasion of the 
presence of some Siamese priests this king ordered 
the shrine to form a part of the evening Perahera, 
aasigning os a reason that with this innovation 
the ceremony would be in honour of Buddha as well 
as of the gods. 

In the course of the five days mentioneu, prece- 
dency ia to be taken by turns by the different 
parties who attend the procession. 

The five days having expired, another ceremony, 
an important and essential part of the Perahera, 
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hing 1874. 


aputeianeaa called Randoli Wawa which lasts 


five days more. 

It commences with bringing from the déwilas 
the Randolis or palanquins, four in number, 
each dedicated to s particular goddess, and each 
furnished with « golden pitcher and sword simi- 
larly dedicated. 
cession, and are then carried by the people after 
the bows and arrows; but im the procession at 
night they take the lead; the women belonging to 
the déwilas, who attended the first part of the 
ceremony, attend this also, to which every other 
honour is dne and is paid. 

In the king’s time the daughters and young 
wives of the chiefs, dressed in royal apparel given 
them by His Majesty, alternately accompanied 
the Randoli of each goddess. 

From the commencement of this ceremony, the 
castes of washers and potters, including both 
sexes, attend, the men of the former carrying 
earthen vessels adorned with cocoanut flowers. 
The Olia people of the five principal disivonis 
carry five large bamboos in attendance during the 
whole of this ceremony. 

Thua the ceremony of Perahera is continued 
up to the day of the full moonofthe Ehaala. On 
the night of the full moon, and on this alone, the 
shrine is carried in the procession. 

As soon as the procession is over, the shrine is 
deposited in the temple Asgrit Wihdra, and 
the Randolis and bows and arrows are brought 
back to their respective déwiilas. Soon after, 
boiled rice, curries, cakes, &c. are offered in the 
déwilas to the images of the gods. The offerings 





| ceeds to the river at Getambé or Gonaruwa, 


bearing the bow and arrows and Randolis. 
At the rivers decorated boat ia found im readi- 
ness, in which the four Kapurdlis of tho 


| déwiilas, attended by four other men belonging 


to the same establishment, go some distance up 
the river, carrying with them the swords and 


| water-pitchers of the goddesses, and at the break 


of day the Kapurdlis suddenly strike the 
water with the swords, the other men at the 
same moment of time, discharging the water. that 
lad been taken up Inst year, fill the pitchers 
afresh in the exact place where the ewords had 
been applied. 

This being done, they land, and having placed 
the water-pitchers and ewords in the Randolis 
they return with the procession tothe city. The 
morning of their return is the sixteenth day after 
the commencement of the Perahera, Thetwo | 
eS ee oad taper abet eae 
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stanted Sas ieanrsnny ihe river meet it on are 
road, when returning, ata place called Ko ma- 
re Kapua, and accompany it to the Aggrt 
Wihdra, from whence the shrine being taken, 
the whole procession moves to the place from 
which it started ot first, viz. the Malua. From 
the Malua each party returns to ita respective 
déwilla, the shrine is carried back to the Mali ga- 
wa, and the ceremony is at an end. 

During the five days that the Randoli core- 
mony is performing, the Kapurdélis of tho 
four déwilas, the evening procession being con- 
cluded, come to the Magulmand us, and recite 
the Mupgala-ashia, a bymn of thanks and prnize to 
the gods, and they offer up prayers that the 
reigning king may be blessed and prosper. Then 
they return to their déwilas with gurlands of 
flowers from the Magulmandua, with which 
they adore the images of the goda. 

Since the English goverament has been estab- 
lished, the Mangala-nahta has been repented at the 
Nita déwila, 

During seven days after the ceremony of beating 
the water, the Wali-yakun is danced in the 
four déwiilas by people belonging to the caste of 
tom-tom-beaters. The dancers are masked, and 
they dance to the sound of tom-toma. 

This dance being finished, the people of the 
Balibat caste dance during seven days more 
round heaps of boiled rice, vegetables, curries, 
cakes, fruits, dc., which they cst after the dance; 
ot the end of fourteen days, the dancing being 
over, the kips fixed inthe déwilas, as already 
described, are taken up, carried to the river, with 
tom-toms and flags, and thrown into the water ; on 
the day the water is struck with swords four 
bundles of fine cloth, with gold and silver coins, 
and piecea of sandalwood, are given by the Trea- 
sury to the déwilaa, 

Under the former government, whes the king 
accompanied the Perahera, the ceremonies were 
performed with unusual splendour, hd the proces- 
sions were far more magnificent than they are 





here described. In case ofany impurity appear-— 


ing near tho déwilas, the performance of the 
ceremonies was intermitted during the spsce of 
three days, 

The whole of this festival tos ended on the 31st, 
at 11 o'clock in the morning. The commencement 
of the concluding was announced by 
ides Sita oF dtaallas w loud unten 6P bous:toeke abi 


Kandyan pipes, accompanied by the cracking of 


the Adigara’ whips ; eight fine elophants first ap- | 


peared one after the other,-then came the relic of 
Buddha, which was parried under s small gold 
vessel called Rankiligay, covered by an elegant 
gilt canopy on the back ofa noble elephant most 





sup iebly caparisoned, his head and back covered 
over with crimson cloth embroidered with gold, 
and his tusks cused in gold; he was supported on 
each side by two elephants richly adorned with 


| brocade housings, their riders on their necks, and 


other attendants on their backs, bearing «ilyer 
fans and umbrellas. Tho great elephant in the 
contie carried nothing but the canopy or gilt open 
pavilion covering the Ranhiligay, which contained 
therelic, The second Adigar, as Diwene Nilemo, 
marched after the relic, preeeded by his whips and 
followed by a vast crowd of attendants, a party of 
whom was armed with spears; five elephants ‘of 
the Ndta déwate next followed, the one in the 
micdle carrying the bow and arrows of tho 


god, which were succeeded by a long procession 


consisting of elephants belonging to the different 
dewillas, bearing the symbols of their gods, Disdives 
with numerous attendants, standard-bearers, tom- 
tom-beaters, pipers, de. This part of the proces- 
sion was interspersed with groups of dancera and 
huge figures intended to represent demons. These 
were followed by the whip-bearers of the first 
Adigar, who marched attended by three chicfs on 
his leftand followed bya great body of guards and 
retinue. Then came the close palancuins supposed 
to contain the goddesses of the déwdlas, each 
attended by a number of well-dressed females 
with their heads tastefully ornamented with 
flowers. 

The day was fine, and the rays ofa brilliant sun 
were reflected from the silver fans and umbrellas, 
from the brocaded clothing of the elephants, and 
from the gold pavilions covering the relic of 
Buddha and symbols of the gods, altogether form- 
ing a spectacle uo less interesting than novel to an 
European. 

Daily, for an hour or more before the procession 
commenced, the tight-rope dancers and other 
performers of diferent descriptions assembled in 
the great street between the Mahé Vishnu and 
Nita déwilas, immediately under the windows 
of that part of the palace from which the king of 
Kandy was accustomed to view euch ceremonies, 
ile Second Conssictuniotin’ of the Residency, James 
Gay, Eaq,, in whose spacious hall His Excellency 
the Governor and Lady Brownrigg, and most of 
the ladies and gentlemen of Kandy, frequently met 
to witness the various performances. 

The rope-dancers were two femalos, who, con- 
sidering that they did not use the balancing pole, 
moved with no small degree of ease and grace, 
and one of them, rather a well-turned figure, 
showed her activity by springing from the rope 
many times in rapid sncocasion to a height not 
less than six or eight feet. A group of young men 





es 





their arms and legs covered with «mall beils, 
displayed with effect their talents, while another 
party, with little of the “foreign uid of ornament,” 

performed a very regular figure-dance, brandishing 
all the while and at each other a couple of short 
ticks which they held by the middle, one in each 
hand; the effect of this was much improved by 
the sticka having « tassel of white flax ot each 
end. But of all the dancers, perhapa none were 
more worthy of notice than two athletic cham- 
pions armed with foila and bossy shields, who 
performed a war-dance. Their merit lay in an 
extraordinary and not ungracefal activity of limb 





and flexibility of wrist, more than in any display | 
far as regards their locality and exclusion from 


of the science of attack and defence. 

Immediately after the relic of Buddha and the 
symbola of the gods had been deposited in their 
respective sanctuaries, all the chiefa who had borne 
a part inthe Perahera, repaired to the Hall of 
Andience to pay their respects to His Excellency 
the Governor, and to report the successful ter- 
inination and happy omens of the great festival. 


Upon this cocasiom the attendance of chiefs was 


more numerous, and they were more splendidly 
dressed in their peoulinr and strange costume, 
than had been before seen by us; their richly 
embroidered velvet caps with elegant gold flowers 
un the top, #0 various, for no two were alike, were 
strikingty beautiful. 
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and hava in the attire of PRET girls, having | ‘Their large plated tippets, fringed with po, 


over their splendid brocade full-sleeved jackets, 
with the immense folds of gold muslin which 
composed their lower garments, gave the whole 
group a character that may justly be termed 
magnificent. 

The dignified bot easy nir and manner with 
which the two Adigars, the Disives, and the 
other superior chiefs walked up the hall to salute 
His Excellency the Governor, must have forcibly 
struck every person present. This, when taken 


into consideration with the history of their na- 


tion, the general character and poverty of the 
great body of the people, and their peculiar sitna- 
tion and circumstances, and particularly in as 


intercourse with the rest of the world, is perhaps 
a moral phenomenon, o parallel to which is not 
to be met with among any other people in the 
world. 

After compliments had passed between His 
Excellency the Governor and the principal chiefs, 
agreeably to Kandyan custom, one of a group of 
provincial Mohottale came forward and addressed 
His Excellency in n complimentary speech, in 
which be attributed the unprecedented produc- 
tiveness of the soil, and the extraordinary general 
prosperity of the country, gince it came under the 
rule of the English, to the famed good fortune of 
His Excellency,® 








ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


Tha Asiatic Sociely of Bengal. 

Tho Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
jor March 1874 contain an account, with tranala- 
tions by Mr. Blochmann, of three inscriptions 
sent to the Society by General Cunningham—one 
from [rich or Erich, on the Betmé, N. E. of 
Jhénaf, referring to the building of s mosk there 
during the reign of Mahmid Shah of Dihli, dated 


an, 815 or an. 1412,—the other two from Pi- | 


parsintr 'lsigarph, referring to the build- 


ing of mosks in the time of Mahmdd Shih Khiljt. 


of Milwa, one in a.m, 855 (a.m, 1451), the other 
in a.w. 884 (an. 1460); the rhymes in these two 
are the only doggerel verses, Mr. Blochmann 
says, he has seen in inscriptions, These are fol- 
lowed by two others forwarded by Mr. J. G. Del- 
meriok—one in characters resembling those of the 
Tugling period, from the old fortof Abdihar in 
the Sirsé district, Dihli, relating to the renovation 
of a building by Shameuddunyd waddin 
Iititmiah, but apparently pat up when the 
exact date of the building had been forgotten,— 








for it is dated “in the year six hundred and 
thirty odd” (a.p. 1232-1242) ;—the othur, a dam- 
aged one, from the fort of Sirsa, referring 
to the erection ofa house by Mf di Shih 
in 732 a.n., in order to please the spirit of Tuging 
Shih, the martyr, whose death, Ibn Batdtah 
illeges, he caused by the breaking down of a state 
pavilion. 

Mr, W. Theobald contributes “ Observations on 
some Indian and Burmese species of Trionyx.” 

In the Jowrnal (No. 186, Pt, I, No, 1.—1874) 
Mr, Biochmann gives a note on a new gold 





cino!f Mahmid Shah bin Muhammad 


Shah binTugluq Shah, of Dill, a puppet 
kirg whose reign, ending 22nd Rajab 752 a.n., 
searcely allude to him.+ 

In the Proceedings for May, Mr. Blochmann 
translates and comments on nine more i 
tions :—{1) from the tomb of Makhdimah 
Johin, the mother of’ Aldudduny&éwaddin 
‘Alam Shah, at Badaon, dated 866 AHL. 


T See Elliot's Muhammadan Historians by Dowson, vol. IIL p. 285. 
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(1462 a5,); (2) from m ‘ooso slab at "Alduddin’s 


Treasury, Qujb> Shah, Dihli, 992 a.n., or an. 
1594-25; (3) from a roined mosk newr the Ajmir 
Gate, Agra, a.m 1051 (a.n. 1621-29); (4) from 
Sujin Deo, near Allah&bdd, an. 1055; (5) from 
the tomb of one Lil Khiin at Rajehdt, Bandras, 
aH. 1182; (6) from ao mosk built at Sakitt in 
the reign of Ghiydsuddunyd waddin 
Abul Muzaffar Balban in a.u. 634 (an. 
1285); (7-9) other three from Sak it, dated a.n. 
047, 970, and 1097. 

It also contains a “Memorandum on the Oper- 
ations of the Archwological Survey for the 
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season 1873-74," by Major-General Cunningham, | 


R.E., C.8.L, from which we make the following 
interesting extracts :— 


In the State of Na god jon the northern fron- | 
tier of the Central Provinces), which was formerly | 


called Uchahara, there are several ancient sites, 
one of which, named Dhaniya-Majgowa, has 
ielded «a number of copperplate inscriptions, 


of which eight are row in the posaessiqn of | 


the Raja of Nagod. These records belong to two 
different families of petty chiefs, of whom the 
principal representatives are Raja Hastina,and 
his sons SaksehabhAnaand Sarvranitha 
in one line, and Raja Jayandthaand his son 
Sarvvandtha in the other line. At Bhu- 


bhara, twelve miles to the west-north-west of | 


Uchaharna, I obtained a short record of the !ast- 
named prince inscribed onastone pillar. But the 
most interesting remains are at Bharahnut, six 
miles to the north-east of Uchahara, nine miles 
to the south-east of the Sutna railway station, 
and 120 miles to the south-west of Allahabad. 

In our maps the place is called Bharsad, 
and I believe that it may bo identified with tho 


Bardaoctis of Ptolemy. It is the site of an | 


old city, which only sixty years ago was covered 
with a densa jangal. In the midst of this jangal 
stood a large brick afupa G8 feet in diameter sur- 
rounded by astone railing 88 feet in diameter and 
9feetin height. The whole of the stupa has been 
carried away to build the houses of the present 
village; hut rather more than half of the stone 
railing still remains, although it has been pros- 
trated by the weight of the rubbish thrown 
agcinst it when the sfupa was excavated. When I 
firat saw the place, only three of the railing pillars 
near the eastern gate were visible above the 
ground, but a shallow excavation soon brought to 


light some pillars of the south gate, from which | 


1 obtained the measurement, of one quadrant of the 
ofthe enclosure, the whole of which wang after- 


® Blochmann’s Translation of the Atm, pp. 136, 898, 400, 435, 516. 





my’ assistant Mr. Beglar. In many placea the ac- 
cumulation af rubbish rose to eight foet in height, 
and Me the stone pillars wore lying flat underneath 
this heap the amount of excavation Was neces- 
sarily rather great; but the whole work did not 
occupy More than six weeks, and all that now 
exists of this fino railing is now exposed to siow. 

This colonnade of the Bharahut stupa is 
of the same age and style as that of the great 
Sane hi &tupa, near Bhilss, But the Sinchi 
railing 14 quite plain, while the Bharahut railing. 
ia profusely eculptured,—every pillar and every 
rail, a3 well as the whole coping, being sculptured 
on both faces, with an inseription on nearly 
every stone, From the characters of these in- 
scriptions, asin the similar case of the SAnchi 
stupa, the erection of the railing must be assigned 
to the age of Asoka, or nbout 8.0. 250, 

The inscriptions are mostly records of the gifts 
of pillars and rails like those of the Sanchi and 
other stupas, But there is also a considerable 
number of descriptive records, or placards, placed 
either above or below many of the sculptures. 
Theso Inst are extremely valuable, as thoy will 
enable ua to identify nearly all the principal 
figures and scenes that are represented in these 
ancient bas-reliefa, 

Amongst the namerons sculptures at Bharahut 
there are no naked figures as at Siinchi and at 
Mathura, but all are well clad, and especially the 
women, whose heads are generally covered with 
richly figured cloths, which may be either muslins 
or perhaps brocades or shawls. Most of the 
figure, both male and female, are also profusely 
adorned . with gold and jewelled ornaments, in 
many of which one of the most significant 
Buddhist symbols plays a prominent part. The 
CATTINGS ate mostly of one curious massive pattern 
which is common to both men and women. The 
anké#, or clephant-goad, was also a favourite orna- 
ment, which is placed st intervala in the long 
necklaces of ladies. 

At each of the four entrances the corner pillars 
bore statucs, each 44 fect in height, of Yakahas 


and Yakehinta, and of Ndga R4jas,to whom 
the guardianship of the gates was entrasted. 


Thus st the northern gate there are two male 
figures and one female, which are respectively 
labelled =Ajakilaka Yakho, Kupiro 
Yakho, and Chad& Yakhi, that is, the 
Yakshas nomed Ajak&laka and Kupira, 
and the Yakshinf Chandé. Other Yakehas are 
nimed Suviloma, Virudaka, and Gan- 
gito, soda second Yakshini is labelled Ya- 
khintSudasana. On two other pillars there 
are male figures, each with a hood canopy of five 
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snakes’ heads, and each labelled Naga Raja- 
These have their arms crossed upon their breasts 
in an attitude of devotion, appropriate to their 





appearance on a Buddhist building, On two mid- | 


die pillars there are two fomale statues respectively 
labelled Chukaloka Devaté and Sirima 
Devaté, whom I take to be goddesses. 

Amongst the scenea represented there are 
upwards of a dozen of the Buddhist legends called 
Jdtakas, all of which relate to the former births of 
Buddha. Luckily these also have their appro- 
printe inscriptions, or descriptive labels, without 
which Tam afraid that their identification would 
hardly have been possible, Amongst these Ji. 
fakaa are the following :-— 

(1). Hansa Jittaka, or “ Goose-birth,” of which 
the only portion now remaining below the ingcrip- 
tion is the expanded tail ofa peacock, which must 
therefore have played some part in the atory. 

(2). Kinara Jidfaka. The Kinaras were a 
kind of demigods. Here two of them, male and 
female, are represented, with human heads ami 
clad in leaves, standing before some human per 
sonage who ia seated. The assignment of horaes’ 
heads to the Kinaras must therefore belong to a 

(3). Mriga Jdtaka, or the well-known legend of 
the “ Deer," in Sanskrit Mriga. I call it a dear, 
and not an antelope as is generally understood, 
because all the animals in the bas-relief are 
represented with antlers. The King of Kasi is 


seen giming an arrow at the King of the Deer | 


(4). Maghd Deviya Jatakam, oi “ Maghi-Devi- 
birth.” I know nothing of this story. 

(5). Yara Majhakiyam Jdtakam. This title 
means literally the “mean or average amount’ of 
food" which was attained by daily increasing the 
quantity with the waxing moon and decreasing it 
with tho waning moon. I know nothing of the 
story, but the bas-relief showa a king seated with 
baskets of grain (F) before him, each bearing a stamp 
or medallion of a human head. To the left some 
would appear to have been the principal food in 
those days. 

(6.) Bhisahoraniya Jdiaka. A rishi (or sage) 
is seated in front of his hut, with a man and 
woman standing before him, and o monkey scated 


on the ground, who is energetically addressing 


the sage. 

(7.) Latwoa Jdtakam, The “ Latwa-bird-birth,” 
This legend apparently refers to some story of a 
bird and an elephant of which I heard a curious 
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version in Kasmir in 1839. In the bas-relief 
there is a bee stinging the eye and a bird picking 
tue head of an elephant, with a frog croaking 
close by, while the elephant is treading ona nest 
of young birds. To the right the same (or a 
similar) bird is sitting on the branch ofa tree, over 
an elephant who is running away with his tail 
between his legs. Near the top the hind half of 
an elephant is seen rushing down some rocks. In 
my Kaémiri version an elephant while feeding 


| throws down a nest of young birda into o stream, 


where they are all drowned. The parent bird 
seeks the nid of the bees and siosquitoes, 
who attack the elephant with their stings, and 
having half blinded him he rushes off towards the 
stream, and plunging headlong down tho rocks 
is drowned. The fable seema intended to show 
the power of combination. There can be no 
doubt that the two legends are substantially the 
same; and it seems probable that we may- find 
other Buddhist Jitakas still preserved in modern 
legends after the lapse of more than 2000 years. 
Perhaps this particular legend may be found in 
the Panchatantra. 

(8.) Vitera punakaya Jidiakam. I know no- 
thing of this story. Vitura perhaps may be a 
mistake for Vithurd, "a thief." 

Or illustrations of the life of Buddha during his 
last appearance there are some good examples. 
The earliest of these is a medallion containing 
Maya's dream of the white elephant, which is 
superscribed Bhagavato Ukdanti. A second scene 
belongs to the reign of Ajiita Satru, king 
of Magadha, in the eighth year of whose reign 
Buddha attained Nirvdna. This is labelled Ajdta- 
sate Bhagavato vendate. Some of the well-known 
assembles of the Buddhists would alao ippear to 
be represented, of which ono is called the Jatila 
Sabha, of which I know nothing. A second belongs, 


| Ithink, toa Inter period of Buddhist history, about 


midway between the death of Buddhn and ihe 
reignof Agoka. This sculpture represents a large 
assembly, and is duly Inbelled Sudhammg Reva 
Sabha Bhagavaio Chudd Mahd. The words Hera 
Sabha I take to mean the assembly or synbd 
which was presided over by the famous Buddhist 
priest Revato just 100 years after the death 
of Buddha, or in nc. 378, — 

_ But the Bharahut sculptures are not con- 
fined to the legends and events connected with 
the career of Buddha, as there is at least one bas- 
relief which illustrates a famous scene in the life 
of Rima. In thin seulpture there are only three 
figures, of which one seated to the left is holding 
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ontan arrow towards a male and female who stand 
before him —thelatter being behind the other. These 
ficures sre Isbelled respectively Rima (the rest 
lost, but most probably Chandra) Jannoka 
Rijoand Sitala Devyi.* I believe that this 
is by far tho earliest notioe that we possess of the 
great colar hero Rima and his wife. 

I Jodk upon the discovery of these curious 
sculptures as one of the most valuable acquisitions 
that haa yet been made to our knowledge of ancient 
India. From them we can learn what was the dress 
of all classea of the people of India daring the reign | 
of Agoka, or about three quarters ofa century | 
after the death of Alexarder the Great. We 
can geo the Queen of India decked out in all her 
finery, with a flowered shawl or muslin shect over 
her -head, with massive earrings and elaborate 
necklaces, and a petticoat reaching to the mid-leg, 
which ia secured round the waist by a zone of 
scven strings, as wellas by a broad and highly 

Here we can see the soldier with short corly 
hair, cled in s lorg jacket, or tunic, which is tied 


Here also we may see the standard-bearer on 
horseback with a homan-headed bird surmount- 
ed on an elephant escorting a casket of relics. 
ings of the time are given with fall and elaborate 
detail. 

Everywhere we may see the peculiar Buddhist 


symbol which crowns the great etupa ot Sanchi 
teed a a favourite ornament. It forms the drop | 


of an earring, te cleap ofa necklace, the support 
of a lamp, the crest of the royal standard, and the 
decoration of the lady'a broad belt and of the 
soldier's seabbard. 

There are also houses of many kinds, and sev- 
eral templea,one of which is Isbelled Vijayata 
pdadde, or the “Temple of Victory.” There 
are animals of several kinds, as elephants, horses, 
deer, cows, and monkeys, and a «ingle speci- 
men of a real tapir. There are numerous cro- 
codiles and fishes, and in one sculpture there is 
a very large fish, which is represented swallowing 
two boat-loads of men. There is also w great 
variety of flowers, and several kinds of fruits, 


amongst which the mango is very happily treated. | 


om cra irnialen of the Bharahut 
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sculptures are a few scenes of broad homour 
with elephants and monkeysas the only characters. 
In two of these an elephant has been captured 
by a band of monkeys, who have fastened a billet 
of wood along the inside of his trank so as to 
prevent him from moving it. Ropes are fastened 
to his neck and body, the ends of which are pulled 
by monkeys who sre walking and dancing in 
triumphal procession to the sound of shells and 
cymbals played by other monkeys. The spirit of 
these scenes is very droll. A third scene repre- 
sents monkeys holding a giant by the nose with 

a pair of pincers, to which is fastened a rope 
pcre by an elephant. The action and atti- 
tudes of the monkeys are very good. The inten- 


tion of all these designs is exceedingly spirited, 


but the execution is coarseand weak. 

In the short inscriptions on the railing of 
the Bharshnt stupa I find the names of the fol- 
lowing places, Sugana,or Smghna: Vedisa, 
or Bhilsa; Pataliputa, or Patna; Eos&mbi, 
or Kosam; Nandinagarika, or Nander; and 
Naésika, or Nasik; besides a nomber of un- 
known places, of which Asitamas& is most 
probably some town on the river Tamas or 
Tamas, the Tons of oor maps. 
the names of several parts of the Buddhist gate- 
ways and railings, one of which is a new word, 
or at least a new form of word, not to be found 

On the top of Lal P ahar, or the “Red Hill,” 
which overhangs Bharahut, I obtained s rock- 
inscription of one of the great Kalachauri 
Rijs, Nara Sinha Deva, dated in Satnvat 
(Sake) 909. Altogether Mr. Beglar aad I have 
collected about twenty imecriptions of the Kala. 
churis, whotook the titles of Chedindra, 
and Chedinarendra, or“ Lord of Chedi,” 
and called the era whicoh they used the Chedi 
Samvat andthe Kalachuori Sam vat. 

I have also got on inecription of the great 
Chilukya Rija Tribifavana Malla,t who 
began to reign in ap. 1076 and reigned 5] years. 
The inscription is dated in Sake 1008, or a.p, 1086, 
and the place of its discovery, Sitabaldi, con- 
firms the account of his having conducted an 

After leaving Bharahut I visited Kosam, on the 
Jamun4, which I have formerly identified with the 
ancient Koeimbi. I explored the place very. 


minutely, and my three days’ search was rewarded 
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period of Buddhist supremacy, as the common 
Buddhist symbol forms an ornament both for 
males and females, as in the Bharahut sculptures, 


which I have just before deacribed. 
Unfortunately there are no inscriptions upon 


them. Some of them were undoubtedly toys. Such 
are the two rama’ heads, with oa hole from side to 
side for an axle, and a hole at right angles behind 
for the insertion of a pole, 20 that they might be 
rolled forward on wheels to butt against each 
other. Such also are four carts or chariots with 
similar perforations, und with harnessed oxen 
e] don the fronts. One of them has four 
oxen, the othera only two. These I take to ba 
wuthentic specimens of the ancient Toy-cart, or 
Mrichchhakall, which gave its name to one of the 
oldest of the Hindu dramas, translated by H. H. 
Wilson.* 


Bharahaot), and the receipt of Mr. Beglar's report 


of the jon of the excavations, have made 
several very valuable additions to my account of 
the Bharahut sculptures, of which I will now give 
a brief description. 

A bas-relief labelled with the name of Pasenajiia 
shows the well-known King of Kodala in achar-. 
respects to the Buddhist Wheel-symbol, which is 

A second bas-relief representa o Niga Chief 
kneeling before the Bodhi Tree, attended by o 
number of Naga followers. This scene ia named 
Erapdio Ndga Edja Bhagavato vandals, that is, 
“Erapdtm, the Niga Rijs, worships Bud- 


The following Jdiakas have also been found by 
Mr, Beglar :—(1) Uda Jitaka, (2) Senchha Jdtaka, 
(3) Birila (read Birdla) Jdtaka (or) Kukuta Jétaka, 
(4) Isimbc Jdtaka, (5) Ndga Jdtaka, and (6) Chha- 





the same as at the present day ; but the four female 
dancers are intended for Apearas, as they are 
separately labelled Alambusa Achhard, Subhada 


Achhard, 

There are also representatives of five separate 
Bodhi Trees of as many different Buddhas, which 
are distinctly labelled as follows: (1) Bhagavato 
Vipasino Bodhi, thas is, the Tree of Vipasyin or 
Fipanoi, the first of the seven Buddhas; (2) 
Bodhi ; (5) Bhagavato Sakamunino Bodhi. ‘These 
® The Memorandum from 
a supplement to it—Eb. I. A. 
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last four are the well-known Buddhas named 
Krakuchhands, Konigeamani, Kis- 
yapa, and S4kyamuni. 

But by far the most interesting of all Mr. Beg- 
lar's discoveries is a bas-relief representing the 
famous Jetavane monastery at Srdvasti. 
The scene is labelled Jetavana Anddhapediko dati 
koti santhatena_ ketd, which I take to mean that 
“ Anithapedika buys (kefd) the Jetavana for certain 
kotis of money.” To the left there is a building 
labelled Kosambikuti, a name which has already 
appeared in my Srivasti inscription. A second 
Gandhakuti, In the foreground there is a cart 
yoke tilted upwards, and the bullocks atone side. 
The story of the purchase of Prince Jeta’s 


| garden by Anéthapindika for eighteen kotis 


Of masurans is told in Hard’s Manual of Buddhiem, 
p. 219, 

According to the legend, Prince Jeta, not 
not part with it for a less sum than would pave 
the whole area when the pieces of money (maaw- 
offer Was at once accepted by An&thapindika, 
and accordingly the courtyard is represented 
covered with ornamented squares, which touch 
each other like the squares of a chessboard, but 
do not break bond, as a regular pavement of stones _ 
or tilea would do. 

‘Por this reason I take the squares to represent 
the cart there are two figures with pieces in their 
hands. These I suppose tobe Andithapindika 
himself anda friend counting out the money. In 
the middle of the court are two other figures also 
with square pieces in their hands, These I suppose 
to be the purchaser's servants, who are laying 
down the coins touching each other. 

To the left are several persons of rank looking 
on, whom I take to be Prince Jeta and his 
friends. The whole scene is very curious; and 
when we remember that the bas-relicf is as old as 
the time of Adoka, it does not seem too rush to 
concluds that we have before us a rude represen- 
tation of the buildings of the famous Jetavana 
which were erected by An&dthapindika during 


One of the new inscriptions discovered by Mr. 
Beglar is also interesting, as we get the name 
ofa king who must have been a contemporary of 
Aéoka, This record is as follows : “ (Gift) of the 
Prince Vadha PAla, son of Baja Dhana- 
bhuti.” | 
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A SABATAN INSCRIPTION. 
BY E. REHATSEK, M.C.E. 


This inscription is on a stone slab 21 inches long 
and 6°7 broad, but reduced to one-fifth in linear 
measurement on the scoompanying facsimile. It 
will be extremely interesting to those few scholars 
who occupy themselves with researches of this 
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1. In een the final n ia not nocessarily a 
feminine termination, and I prefer to take it for 
a masculine, All the other words of this line are 
well ascertained. 

3. The most plausible letter for filling in the 
first lacuna of one character appears to ma to 
be y and about the second there can be no doubt, 
since the upper part of the letter is sufficiently 
plain to enable us to restora it. 

3. M. Halévy has (Osinnder 19, J. 4. 1873, 
p- S21 seg.) for sore? “ qu'il les bénisse,” and else- 
where for Pho pra ‘or? “ pour le ealut de la maison 











kind, and who on account of the scarcity of these 
| documents, each of which is at least two thousand 


years old, can but seldom enjoy the pleasure of 
handling a new one :— 





IXDeh] Mbox? 





| de Silhin;” accordingly I supply the lacuna of 


one letter occurring in this line by 2 and the 


: epenireress will be on 


+ ‘rye with pronominal suffix is the plurai 
rs sp “property, possession, acquisition ;” for 
‘xcer, the only word of this inscription which 
ought not to present any very great difficulty, 
on account of its well-known surroundings, I am 
nevertheless unable to propose a better approxi- 
mation than 5 Lé “to double, to augment.” 

Tranelation :— 

Hofn'sat and his brother, with their sons the 
Benu Raim™, have rerovated to Ba'l their house 
Madfan (lit. sepulchre), because he has heard 
them in his grace! May he bless and protect 
(or save) their possessions, in order to augmont 
their prosperity ! 
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the Rule of the Bassantanws 1s Prmata, a.p. 296 to 662. 
de France. (London: Trilbmer, 1873.) 0 pp. 

The papers in this small volume are a reprint of 
a series of articles contributed to the Numismatic 


branch of Oriental research,—being intended as p 
basia for a more extended essay on which the 
author is engaged for the new edition of Maraden’s 
Numismata Orientalia. It is indeed s most valu. 


able eonibuiton to the literature® of the subject, 
and to Pehlyi palmography, for the medals do- 
scribed “exhibit in their serial order,” as the author 
remarks, “an almost unchanged system of writmg 
extending over a period of more than three 
centuries, The early sources of the alphabet have 
already been traced to the Phomician,¢ and its 
latter adaptations may be followed throagh the 
sacred ritonls of the Piirsis to the; modern type, 
founded on the surviving texta of the Fire-Wor- 
‘shippers of Bombay.” The Kalflak and Dimnah 
was translated from the Indian Panchaiantra into 
Pehlvi in the firat half of the sixth century, and 
from thy Pehlviinto Arabic by Ibn al Mukaffa 
two centuries later. And, as remarked by Prof. 
Cowell,t “Benfey has shown that with regard to 
the cycle of stories in the Panchatanfre and other 
cimilar collections, there are three distinct ‘ mo- 
monts’ in the history of their teanamiasion. Their 





origin is generally Buddhist, and it is in Buddhist | 


books that we are in most cages to look for their 
oldest forms; they were thence adapted by the 
Brihmans, and incorporated in their Sanskrit 
literature; and it is from these Indian adaptations 
that they have spread westward over Europe.” 
Then the revenue syetem of the Sassanians waa 
translated into Arabic from ita original Pohlwi, 
in the reign of the Fhalif Abdalmalik § (an, 
684-705), and the Araba continued to translate 
Pehlvi books up to the tenth century ; || whilst 
Hamdal Mustifi, the author of the NWwuzhat-al- 
Kulah, who died in 149 a.D., expressly states 
that the lcurrent speech of the people of Shirwan, 
in hie time, was Pehlvi J 

Owing to the entire absence of exclasively Zand 
letters throughout the whole array of the national 
and popular monuments of the period np to 641 
ap., Mr. Thomas holds, with M. Oppert,* that 
it was fubricated by the priests. The results of 
his investigation . on the derivation of the Aryan 
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alphabets Aro thus briefly summed op:—"The 
| Aryans invented ‘no alphabet of their own for 


their epecial form of homan speech, but were, in 
all their migrutions, indebted to the nationality 
amid whom they settled for their instruction in 
the science of writing : (1) The Persian Cuneiform 
owed ita origin to the Assyrian, and macizriAinva 
Cuneiform emanated from an antecedent Turanian 

symbolic character; (2) the Greek and Latin alpha- 
bets were manifestly derived from the Phomnician ; 
(3) the Bakfrian was adapted to its more precise 
fonctions by a reconstruction and amplification 
of Phomician models; (4) the Devandgari was 
eppropriated to the expression of the Sanskrit 
language from the pre-existing Pali or Lit alpha- 
bet, which was obviously originated to meet the 
requirements of Turanian (Dravidian) dialects ; 
(5) the Pehlei was the offspring of later and already 
modified Phoenician letters; and(6) the Zend was 
elaborated ont of the limited elements of the 
Pehivi writing, but by a totally different method to 
that followed in the adaptation of the Baktrian. 
Mr. Thomas holds that the Aryan immigration 
into India, on the establishment of the cultivated 
Brahmanic institutions on the banks of the Saras- 
vati and the elsoration of Sanskrit grammar at 
Taxils. employed the simplified but extended 
alphabet they constructed in the Arianian pro- 
vinces out of a veal archaic type of Srevarar 


whose graphic ef was 80 singul 
“This eaaues 





by the free use of Sack bane 
continued in use as the official writing under the 
Greek and Indo-Skythian rulers of Northern In- 
dia, until it was superseded by the superior fitness 
and capabilities of the local Pali, which is proved 
by Agoka’s scattered inscriptions on rocka and 
monoliths (Lite) to hare constituted the current 
writing of the continent of India in n.c. 200, 
while a similar, if not identical, character is seen 
to hire furnished the prototype of all the varying 
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eysteme of writing Wiplaped by the different 
nati alities of India st large from Sindh to 
Indian Pali meets Chinese alphabets on their own 
eoil in Annam.”* 

The following is a table of the Sassanian 
monarchs, with the dates of their several acoea- 
sions, revised from the latest authoritiest :— 

Accomion., 








1. Ardeshir (Artahshatr) Bibekin? an. 226 
2, ShApir (Shahpohr) [. his son ............ 240 
3. Hormand 1.§ . pasts Parca sadexiasy) Ok 
4. Warahrin (Bahram) 1. sd iven hee 
5. Varahrin IT. ...... owe 276 
6. Varahrin IIT (Segin Shi . 292 
7. Nerschi Coerert cehehahteat enact ne 
8, Hormatd IL. ...+0r00+ 00s snerrneeanees . 01 
10. Ardeshir (Artashatr) IL (Javntl) .. . 380 


ll. Sha&hpfr ITT. ...... sense SB4 
12. Varshrin IV. (Kermdn SAD en a 
13. Yeadejird Gaaee t age ae - 
14. Varabrin V. (ér) .. =% 


ie 


18 Vagharsh ws ven = 
19, Roba (Kit Kady), Nebo vite. 490 


jira TL. 











2). Khusrf I. (Naushirwhn) .. 530-1 
2]. Hormard IV. (Taéirk-Zddah?)... wees OTE 
92. Khosré IL (Parviz)... reeves OO 
23. Kobid Shéruiah (Al ghashdn)§ - 628 
o4. Ardeshir TT. . Fee A is sesesvae 628 
25. Shohr-yir (Khorham, Sap8épesil) Some , &9 
26. Pdrin-dukht (dr. Litem Sonate 630 
a5. Asarmi-dukht (ar. of Khusrd)... ‘Nia 
*0. Hormacd ... Para a he 
90. Yexdejird TIL. pee, gat | 
16th June 632 to, 652 
Frou Inows to Tre Troxrs, Harrative of « Jour- 
ney taal ts Sot, of Balaban, & hasta 
Grammar and Vocabulary of the B Tauern 
* See tid 1567, 6 Feb. and Jour. FR. 
As, Soc. MH. . i . 
+ See Kasai d'une H de la Dynastic des Sassanides 
, from the Rossias 
by Mics Bivariate i Weanslahed fe Jour. Fp te ~Mara 
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Walter BEULEW, C8. Burgeos, Bengal | 
A book of travels, through a country, the details 
of whose geography are but little known to the 
general reader, without eithera map or an index, i# 
nimost a phenomenon i in the present or any other 
age, and “3 most discouraging to peruse. Here 
is a work, almost a pure and simple narrative of 
travel from place to place, which no ono need 


| attempt to read intelligibly withont the aid of a 


good Map of Persian and Balochistan, yes pub- 
lished without so essential an accompaniment. 

The snthor was eelected to accompany Major- 
General F. R. (now Sir Richard) Pollock on his 
political mission to Sistiin at the close of 1871. 
In Sist&n the mission joined ‘Sir Frederick Gold- 
emid's, and they proceeded together lo the Persian 
capital, whence Dr, Bellew returned to India with 
the camp and establishment. He carefully avoids 
any allusion to the politics of the countries visited, 
anc confines himeelf strictly to the narrative of 
the journey from Shikfirpor, by Jacobibad and the 
Miloh Pass to Kaliit, and thence by the Nishp’ 
pags, the Peeshin valley, and the Barghanah pass to 
Kandahfir; then to Ballakbin on the Helmand 


| Bast, and through the Garmeel or * hot tract’ from 


Hazirjuft to Ridbir. Sixteen miles beyond 
Ridbér the travellers came to Kali Mader 
Pidshdh, or ‘foot of the King’s mother.’ “ The 
fort iteelf is in fair preservation, and appears to 


| be of mach more recent date than the ruina that 
surround it. It is ssid to have been the residence 


of the mother of Kai Khusrau. At about 8 or 10 


| miles beyond it are the extensive ruins of Karko- 
| Bip, o city named after its founder, the first of the 
| Kéyfini sovereigns, and subsequently said to heve 


been the capital of Kai Khusran. Two tall dilo- 


corrt. These ruing are all of raw brick, and wear 
@ very ancient look, and prove the astonishing 
durahili.y of the material.” Does the writer not 
Asia. 160d; Tabari, te-r. IT p 17 Lo, 2, Mas’. 
ae tte pean e tha Vp. Bhs De 
a val, Lp. 13s, e lowe 


nite the Hiatal la hor White H 

| ae ae 252; Tahar, 11 op 
Nimeh, t V. p. 653; Malcolm's 

tn highest ABU. 





sft 


ieee aon of 
Khanh, Firoe; F fra, sed Youd 
| er rng 
® The Armenian chronicles make ¥ the mum of 
KobAd and grandson of Khusr’d.—Séptos, | Jour, Ariat. 


1888, p. 227. 
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——— 


forget thet there was a Kobid succeeded by o 
Khusré iu the 6th Christian century, to whom the 
names of these places may be quite as much due, as 
to the Kiyfint kings a thousand years before them ? 
The next stage was Kali Jin Beg, thence to 
Bandar and by Nasiribid to Banjir, where they 
joined Sir F. Goldsmid’s party; then by Peshii- 


a the site of ulous city utterly destroyed | 
ee ee : have suffered dreadfully from famine. The camp 


by Taimurlang, to Khyrabid, the first inhabited 
place the party saw after passing the Afghan- 
Sistin frontier. Several marches ahead the cli- 
mate became notably different from that of the 
districts left behind. During the day the air was 
delightfully wild and balmy,and at night fresh 
und bracing. In crossing the Kali Koh range 
you, in fact, enter another country, and the change 
is no less observable in the characteristics of the 
people than of the climate, The inhabitants have 
much fairer skins than the Afghans, are clothed 
differently, and appear a more orderly community. 
Thirty miles more passed, and the Mission 
met tho first travellers seen on all the road from 
Kandahir westward. They were a small party of 
twenty men on their way from Birjand to Sistin 
for grain. ‘They were needy, and therefore showed 
none of the haughty indifference of ordinary 
Afghans towards strangers. Birjand is the centre of 
a considerable trade with Xandahir and Herat on 
one side, and Kirmin, Yard, and Tehriin on the 
other. Ii is also the seat of the carpet manufne- 
tures for which this district has been celebrated 
from of old. The carpets are called qdlin, and the 
best kinds fetch very high prices from the aristo- 
cracy of the country. 

From Birjand the party proceeded to Ghibk or 
Ghink, and thence by Edm to Ghayn or Qayn, 


supposed to hare been founded by Karin, “a son — 


of the blacksmith Kawih of Ispahin, the hero of 
the Peshdiidi kings, who slew the tyrant Afihik, 
and whose leather apron—afterwards captured by 
the Arab Sad-bin-Wagqissa—became the standard 
of Persia, under the name of darfshi Kiwanl, on 
the Kaiwini standard. It waa studded with the 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NAGAMANGALA COPPER PLATES. 


Sia,—The notice which Professor Eggeling has — 


bestowed upon the Naga man gala copper plates 
in his letter of the 13th March, published in the 
Indian Antiquary (acle,p. 161), demands my sincere 
acknowledgments. The approval he has kindly 
expressed of my former contributions are doubly 
gratifying aa coming from the representative of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. I may, howerer, ‘ec 





permitted to reply to some of the observations he | 





most costly jewels by successive kings, to the last 
of the Pahlavi race, from whom it was wrested by 
the Arab conqueror, and sent as = trophy to the 
Khalif Umar.” 

From Ghayn they went by Girimunj, and 
Kakhak, through a very dangerous ccuntry, to 
Bijistiin, one of the principal towns of the Tabbas 
district. Hereabouts the people were found to 


was surrounded by crowds of beggar, famished, 
gaunt and wisened creatures, Boys and girle, of 
from ten to twenty years of cge, wan, pinched and 
wrinkled, whined around in piteous tones and 


 yainly called on Ali for aid, Along the entire 


march from Ghayn to the Persian capital, hardly o 
single infant or very yung child was to be BEET : 
they had all died in the faminé. “We nowhere 
heard the sound of music nor song nor mirth in 
all the journey upto Mashad, We passed through 
village afte> village, each almost concealed from 
view in the untrimmed foliage of its gardens, only 





to see repetitions of misery, melancholy, and de- 


spair. The suffering produced by this famine 
baffles deseription and exceeds our untutored 
conceptions.” In the single province of Khoras- 
gan the loes of population was estimated at 120,000 
souls, and over the whole kingdom could not be 
less than a million anda half. In the disorganiza- 
tion and laxity of anthority produced daring this 
horrible time, the Turkman began with fresh 
ardour their wonted frays, and during three years 
carried off twenty thousand Persian subjects from 
Mashad alone, for the slave markets of Khiva and 
Bokhara. During the height of the distress, the 
citizens of Mashad would flock out to the plains 
“ to he captured by the Turkman, preferring acrast 
of bread in slavery to the tortures of a slow 
death under the hoedless rule of their own Gover- 
nors, who never stirred a finger to alleviate their 
sufferings or relieve their necessities.” We can- 
not, however, follow our suthor in the detaila of 
his journey from Mashad to Tebriin, and thence to 
Baghdad, interesting though many of them are. 





AND MISCELLANEA. 


has been good enough to make on certain passages 
of my rendering. 

Virst,as regards the nameK ongani taking the 
form Kod gani,and my suspicion that this might 
furnish a cloe to the originof Kodagu, the name 
of Coorg. The word undoubtedly appeara in the 
phoso-lithograph as Kongani, but this is not so 
in the photograph from which it was obtained, 
sud from which my translation was made. A 
defect there occurs, a large white spot, on the sya, 
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which provents the ontire shape of the firet letter 
being seen, bat so much as appears indicates ¢. 
I should probably, however, have left the matter as 
doubtful, owing to the flaw above described, had 
not my attention been previously arrested by a 
similar spelling on the stone in Coorg mentioned 
in my introductory remarks. I copied it on the 
kpot, and feel no doubt that it was Kodgini. The 
question can be settled only by careful reference 
to ten cesgipale, mkioh:T-nany have-an Soponnaiay 


result may be, Coorg certainly Joeaied neck 06 Gis 
Kongu dominions, andthe name Vira Raya 
Chakravarti given as that of the founder of the 


dynasty coincides with Vira Riya tho well-— 


known distinctive tithe of the Coorg Eijaa. 

With regard to the term Avinita applied to 
the king known as Durvinita, both words are 
evidently of similar import: Avinifa, or “ without 
manners,” amounts to very moch the same aa 
Durvintia or Duvvintia, “ill-mannered.” oth, I 
conceive, are epithets, and synonymous. It is hard- 
ly possible that either was. personal name, But 
that the former is rightly taken as a proper noun 
is clear from the mention of the king twice by that 
title alone inthe Merkara plates (Plate II. 5th 
line, dvinfia ndmadheya ; lest line, Avintia Mahd- 
dhirdjd)® Whether of “ill manners” or of “no 
manners,” I am indebted to Prof. Eggeling for an 
important correction, which brings out a redeem- 
ing trait in this ruler’s character. He was “ the 
author of a commentary on fifteen cantos of the 
Kirdtdrjuntya," and doubtless a patron of liter- 
ature. No trace probably remains ofthis work. The 
only commentary on the Kirdtdérjuntya generally 
known here is, I believe, the Ganda Patha of 


Mallindtha. It is worthy of note that Durvinita | 


was uot the only royal author in this line, for 
Midhava I, appears to have written a treatise 
on the Dattaka Sétra,or law of adoption (Merkira 
and Nigamangala Plates, No. I.). 

The reading (a)nav ) of nave 
koahasya in the account of § ri Vikramaledmis 
to be correct. But the interpretation proposed of 
the passage relatingto Bhd Vikrama presenta 
some difficulties. I am prepared, however, to give 
up Daradena. ‘The revised reading suggested hy 
Mr. Eggeling is as follows :—aneka-somara-sompd- 
dita-vijrimbhita-dvirada-radana-kulida-dghdia [h}- 
na acorn saa RE MRP 
Re S/R AE marke of (con- 
tinual F) victories ; (marks) cicatrized from wounds 
cansed by strokes from the weapons (kulifa), and — 
from’ for, made from] the tasks of, gaping (or 
eee ees In 








| vakehah sthalah : 
| the emblems of victory in the perfectly healcd-up 





‘other words, the king captures o number of ele- 
| phants in battle, causes weapons to be made from 


their tuske, from these wespons receives rounds, 
and prides himself on the scars of eoch self-inflicted 
wounds ! It surely is mora consistent with the 
character of a brave and warlike king, as Bhd 
Vikrama evidently waa, to represent the healing up 
of dangerous wounda received in batile as tokens 
of his invincible prowess. I would therefore ad- 
here to the reading erdathyad, which appears to 
be borne out by the letters, and not éaswad or 
bhdeoad, Radana kulida may possibly refer to “ the 
weapons made ofivory’’ which Bhd Vikrama is said 
tohave“ kept by him as trophies of victory ;" but 
even allowing to pass unchallenged this statement 
ofa proceeding which rather savours of puerility, 

—unless some new description of weapon had 
been used, causing an entire revolution in the 
modes of warfare, such os was’ by the 
introduction of firearms,—I doubt whether kulidn 
can be interpreted of weapons generally. The 
word meang an axe, or the thondorbolt-weapon 
of Indra. Now Indra rides upon the elephant Airi- 
vata, bearing this vajra in hia hand (in other 
words, upon the dark cloud from which he 
darts lightning). A figure of much beauty is 
therefore involved in comparing the white shin- 
ing tusks projecting from the dark mass of 
a charging clophant to the dazzling streaks of 
lightning which accompany the thunderbolt bhurl- 
ed from a black storm-cloud, while the indis- 

pensabio element of Oriental adulation is not 
wanting in tho irbplied inference that the ele- 
phants must have been impelled by a higher 
power when they rashly assailed so mighty a 
potentate, but tiat his superhuman valour was 
proof against even the assaults of deity. It seems 
desirable, therefore, to render the passage some- 

what as follows :—aneka samara sampdditea wiyriin- 
bhifa deirada :adana keliddghdiah vrana sam- 

riidha svdathyad vijay lakehana lakshfhrifa viddla 
“whese broad cheat bore on itself 





gcara of wounds received in many battles inflicted 
by the tusks, darting like lightming (more literally, 
splitting like thanderbolte), of huge elephants.” 
The name Simedsvara is, I believe, rightly 
tranaliterated from the photograph, and there are 
objections to such a compound as Sivedvara, Siva 
and Iévara being identical, The sesond letter 
appears, however, to have been altered. From the 
faint marks below, it seems os if the engraver 


| originally wrote Siddedvara or Sishtedvara, As 


regards the name Hari Varmma, the evidence 


adduced by Prof. Eggeling shows that it was 
pore Ari Varman. In both theMerkara 
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and Nags moan Ganley plates it occurs in @ com- 


bination, thos, Srimaddharivarmma, which 
would properly give Hari Varmma, and this 
isthe form of the name in the Kongudeia Rajdkal 


To the information obtained regarding the 


Pallavas I regret that I cannot os yet add 
anything. But another line of rulers has come 
to light in connection with these two inscriptions, 
which is not without interest, In o late tour I 
accidentally came upon a village named Nir- 
gunde, which at once recalled the name of the 

ngdom mentioned in both. On further inquiry 
I found the place had a history of great antiqnity, 
and have no doubt that it is the very one in 
which the transactions recorded in tha Nagaman- 
gala plates occurred. 

The legend of the place ia os followa:—In 
ancient times, when tho site of the village was 
covered with thick forests, a king named Nila 
Sekhars, the son of Raja Parame4 vara 
Radyo, came here from 6 northern country, and 
liking the spot began to erect a fort in the year 
2941 of the Kali yoga (a, c. 160), the year Pramidi, 
the month Srivana, the 5th day of the moon's 
increase, the sakehatra being Hasta. While 
the work was proceeding, he came upon hidden 
with seven walls,in fire years. He also built 
temples therein, and named the town Nildvati- 
patna. Then raisingalarge army ho conquered 
various countries, from the kings of which he 
levied tribute and contributions. He died after 
a reign (? at the age) of 80 years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his con Vira Sekhara, who ruled in 
the same manner as his father, and the descendants 
of this line continued to be independent sovereigns 
of their country. 

After many days, in the powerful reign of 
Vikrama Riya of this house, a lion (ima) 
took shelter in & pleagure-carden to the east of the 
townand was aterror tothe people. At that time 
two brothers, Soma Sekhara and Chitra Sekhara, 
eons of Vajra Makuta Raya, coming to N ildvati 
at night, bored a way through the outer wall. 
Stupefying the guards with manku Midi (a kind 
of ashea which thrown upon any one renders him 
insensible) and maiming them, they penetrated in 
like manner through the seven walla. They next 
mad a hole in the wall of Vikrama Réyn's palace, 
and, seeing him asleep in bed, wrote,‘ If you do 
not give your daughter Ratnivati to Chitra 





we will break your head," and going to — 
the house of the king's minister tied the writing | 





Next morning the king, hearing the news from 


the minister and others, caused it to be proclaim- 


ed through the streets that the princess would be 
given in marriage to whomever should destroy the 
hon which had taken refuge om the east of the 
town. The brothera, heoring this, next night 
killed the beast, and cutting off ‘ts tail retarned to 
their lodging. Inthe morning Maéra, a washerman 
of the town, finding the lion dead, cut ont its 
tongue and took it to the king as a sign that he 
quent preparations for the marriage of the princess 
tothe washerman reaching the eara of the brothers, 
they went in disguise to the king with tho tail 
of the lion tied to a Inte, and represented how the 
younger was the real champion. Therewpon the 
to Chitra iI And after a short time 
Vikrama Riya died, und, having no male 
issue, left the kingdom to his son-in-law. And in 
the reign uf Bola Vira and Narasifha 
Bhupdla, his successors, BallAla Raya, 
the Jain raler of Dorasamudra, conquered 
the country, in the year 722 of the Salivdhana era, 
the year Prabhava (perhaps « mistake for 8.8. 927, 
the year Paribhava). Vishnu Varddhana, 
of that line, afterwards demolished the whole of the 


fort, and built a large tank in the east (now called 


Balldla Samtdra), together with several temples. 
But in the year Vikiri of his reign a disease 
the peopie died just as they were, thosa who 
Were sitting sitting, and those who were stand- 


| ing standing. A great panic arose, and such as 
 sacaped the disease fled in all directions. Tho town 
being thus deserted went to ruin, and the king 


removed to Dorasamudra, 

A long time after, M and Honnaiya, of 
the Nomba V kalig BONG : a 
near the temple of Siddhedy 
ruins, and building a hundredhouses established ra- 
yatsin them. They called the village Nirgunda 
and assumed tho office of Ganda. When their de- 
scendants had been in pogsersion for two hundred 
Years, tho crops failed for four and eight years. 
the Gruda's family built another village, named 
Stragondanahalli, near Haliydr, and 
settled there for fifty or sixty years. 

About twenty or thirty years after Nirgunds 
waa abandoned, Hanuma the Talvir, and Chikka 
Malige the Begiri of the village collected twenty 
families ‘of rayata and discharged the duties of 
Ganda for thirty or forty years. Descendants of 






, | the former Gandas then returned from Sura- 
themeelves in the house of a dancing-girl named 


gondanhalli at the instance of Anantaiya the 
Shinbhog, and collecting eighty families of rayats 


SerrewseEr, hie. 


scaled the Gandike, which their Saceudanls | 


hold to this day. 

Nirgunda, whose position is thos determin- 
ed, isin the Hosdurga Tiluks of the C hital- 
droog District, and is nearly a hondred miles 

north-west of Seringapatam. Nirgonds was 
evidently the original name of the place, aa ap- 
pears from the Merkara and Nigamang-la plates, 
as well az trom tho Tamil chronicle, whern it is 
given as Nirkonda, while Nilivati-patoa 
may be the Porinic name. The identification of 
this kingdom shows that the domi'ions of the 
Kongu sovereigns extended considerabiy to the 
north-west, and were conterminous at that point 
with those of the Chaélukyas of Kalyan. 





cleared and deciphered may throw farther light 
upon ite history. 

I may add that I have identified another city 
connected with the Kongu kings. This is Mu- 
ganda-patna or Mukunds-nuagara, at 
which tho 21st and 22nd kings in Prof, Dowson's 
liat resided, and which ia described os situated 
about 44 miles tothe north-east of Seringapatam.+ 
I find that was the ancient name of the Brahman 
village of Maldir, near Channapatna, on 
the highroad from Bangalore to Seringapatam, 
and abont midway betweeu the two. Ita founda- 
tion is attributed to a king named Vijayap4la, 
of the Somavarigia or lunar line, in the Krita yuga, 
or first age. In the Kali yuga, Vijfiineévara Yogi 
is stated to have there composed haa celebrated 
bhashya or commentary on the Yajiavaltya Smpiti 
or code, There are several ruined temples ut the 


Place. 
Bangalore, 13th June 1874, 


es 


Mr. Growse fhyoura us witha note that part of 
the Mirgala Inscription was published in tho 
Jowr, RE. As, Soe. Beng. Br. for 1871 (p. 260), 
accompanied by a translation from the pon of Mr. 
Blochmann, a8 follows :— 

“The Khiin of strong hand and of exalted dignity: 


Lewis Rice. 


the lion is powerless to overcome his strong hand. | 


Mughul Rami composed the chronogram Nagziah i 
Mahieash i Hinduatdn, ‘the moonlike forelock of 
Hindustan,’ a.m, 1083 (1672 4.p.)" This, we pre- 
sumo, is from a rubbing; the transcript printed 
at p. 205, Ind. Ané. for July, was furnished by 


Dr. Leitner, who was, we believe, unaware that | 


Herr Blochmann had translated the inscription. 
The copyist, and not the translator, is responsible 
for the difference pointed out by Mr. Growse. We 


* Mae Bownre allodes to Nildvati in Bastern Be- 
Periences, p. 177. 
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| insert, ihe Mr Rehatack's reply to the observa- 
tions of Herr Blochmann on the Viddlgadh in- 
scription (p. 219), and have only to remark that 


| it will bea great misforture if the fear of laying 


themselves open to criticism should induce 
scholars to decline attempting the translation of 
Inacviptions are frequently so 
situated that a rubbing cannot be obtained; and 
it is a great deal better that gentlemen who find 
inscriptions should get the best copy they can, 
than that they snould gct none at all. In the 
case of Persian inscriptions in the Lombay 
Presidency there is particular diffienlty. The 
langaage, being locally adead one, ia seldom a 


| subject of study to European gentlemen; and 
Some inscriptions at the place requiring to be | 


officers on tour who happen to find an inscription 
of which ther cannot get a stampage or rubbing, 
think themselves. locky if the neighbourhood 
contains any sort of an old Mulina or Kiteh who 
can make a copy at all approaching to accurncy. 





Sm,—I am sorry that Herr Blochmann has 
thought fit to append to his valuable article on 
Muhommadan Chronograms some remarks upon 
my rendering ofthe Visilgadh inscription (Ind. 
Ant. p. 219), from which it appears that, instead of 


- merely giving « faithful translation of what was 


placed before me, I ought, in his opinion, to have 
corrected the tart. He acensea mo of having 
“ overlooked the metre and the Hub4't rhyme of it,” 
and continues, “Mr, Rehatsek’s mf in the second 
line is, Tam sure, a we,” &c., 98 if I had misread 
the inscription; and gives his own translation. 
Now, after all, comparing it with mine (vol. IT. 
p. $72), and considering that I have translated 
the text as it was given to me, Herr Blochmann 
must candidly acknowledge that [ have done it 
well, unless he attaches importance to such 
differences na “ work” for“ business,” “energy” for 
“resolution,” and “tower of fortune” for “castle 
of happiness.” Moreover, his “ Burj idaulat” gives 
exactly the same date ss my “ Daulat Burj.” He 
gays he has not seen the tablet; and neither 
have 1. 

Ineed hardly remind Herr Blochmann that 
some inseriptions are very inelegant, eg. one 
translated by me and appended to Mr. Nairnc’s 
first paper on Musalmin Remains in the Konkan 
(vol. IT. p. 282). differ from Herr Blochmans in 
believing that a translator has no right to trans- 
pose words or alter any text in prose or poetry, 


but is at liberty to give hia opinion in a com- 
| mentary or footnotes, as I have done in the 


instance quoted. But I am much obliged to him for 
= Jour. BR. As. Soc. VIIL. pp. 5 and 14, and Ind. Ant. 
. Lp oe. 
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having made ie more cautious, and ahall henee- 
forth be on my guard and require estampages in 
hea of the scrawls, which are often carelesaly made 
by Katebs, and palmed off as correct transcripts 
upon gentlemen unacquainted with Persian. 

E. ReaTsen. 





With the profoundest respect for the immes- 
Surable and unquestionable superiority of Dr. Wil- 
son's knowledge, I would venture to ask whether 
it is correct to speak of the caste corresponding 
in Gujarit to the Marithd Kunabis as “K ulam- 
bis,” as he doe: ia his most interesting account 
of the Tribes and Languages of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, copied into the Angust number of the Indian 
Antiguary, My small knowledge of Marithi teach- 
es; mo that Kulambi meana peasant in that 
language. But in Gujarit the caste are always 
called, and call themselves, Kanbis. Since I 
saw“ Kolambi” in the Administration Report, 
[have asked several authoritics, native as well as 
European, who all agree that they know not the 
word as the common term for this caste. 

Would it not also be well to avoid calling the 
K.olia (as they undoubtedly call themselves, with 
the broadest possible o)““Kulia™? The practice 
tends to confound the name of this race with the 
word Auli (Hindustini) from which comes the 
eommon word ‘coolie.” Many Kolis are Kulis, but 
all Kulfs are not Kolis. 

What is the origin of Kuli? 

C. E. G. C. 


The 4thi word for a cultivator ia 
the 


ee Kall ia from the Persian Killa alare the hill. 
“ Kall" = | . ; 
tribes are “* Kolis.'"—Ep. si 





KIZILBASHES, YEZIDIs, AND BABIS, OF 
KURDISTAN. 


The Kizilbashes ('red-heads'—the origin of the — 


name is unknown)*namber more than 45,(00, They 
worship a great black dog as the image of the 
are otherwise almost unknown. We only know 
that once a year they assemble at night, in » 
house apart, to celebrate aceremony which leaves 
far behind the orgies of the Bona Den, There, 
after prayers of w re n 
invocation to the god of fecundity, the lights are 
extinguished and the sexes commerce without 
regard toage or family relations, The Kizilhashes 
have no existence in law; their scandalous mys- 
teries only exist under protection of an absolute 





Kunabl, pronounced _ 
b je asa dissyllable. The word Kulaunbl is foun 
in the wor ora baer ac pelea leper stn pie 


tin cy shh on | 


| ostensibly, on all occasions, for orthodox Musal- 


miins. 

The sect of the Yezidis believe that Satan, after 
having, by a long pilgrimage throngh the world, 
atoned for his pride and revolt against God, has 
been pardoned, and resumed his place before the 
Supreme Being, of whom he is the lieutenant and 
the Word. Though equally scorned by the Mu- 
balmdns and Christians, this sect, to the nomber 
of 30,000 souls, continues to maintain itself ina 
part of Kurdistin. 

The Babis inhabit certain villages of the Hakkari 


| between Bak-kalli’ and Katur, near the Tuarko- 


Persian frontier. These sectaries dispute, in the 
first place, the authenticity of the Qorin, and natur- 
ally reject all the commentaries on it; they have 
written a new Qoriin, which they pretend is alone 
valid, and they do notin any way recognize the 
power or suthority of the Mullahs in matters 
religious. Not that they doubt the mission of 
Muhammad—at least overtly—but they pretend 
that the tradition has heen altered and corrupted, 
and that the Mullis are as it were, usurpers in 
the domain of faith.—They are accused of commu, 


| nism, and even of preaching community of wires. 
| They believe in the transmigration of souls: such 


a Babi dies to-day for the cause of God; in turn 
after a few days his soul passes into the body of 
another Babi, who is forthwith identified with 
the departed, Thanks to this system, they are 
immortal; also death is for them only an ab- 
sence of short duration, of which they are -he 
sport. lt also results from this that transmigra- 
tion goes far back,—the soul of each chief is 
the soul of an Im&m or of one of the heroes of 
Shiite legend. The number of Babi refugees in 
Kurdistin is estimated at about 5000. The chiefs 
require of the disciples the most absolute obedience 
and the most inviolable secrecy: they are obeyed 
faithfully os was, in his time, the Old Man of the 
Mountain. 

Lastly, there are in the mountains of Kurdistén 
entire tribes who worship secular trees of their 
forests, and who have altara formed of great blocks 
of stone like dolmens or menhirs.—( Translated 


Tt dows not ap evidence 
brought again tthe Kesibesbes pestehi ee eee 
sane ax the Kasilbashes of KAbal, « solony of Pons 
Note, 
Tt may perhaps be useful to state, that the first 
half of the line from the Hdmdyana which is cited 


LL : 
* The i nis 8 a j ee ; i : 
: ue musito be traceable to a red cep, imposed by one ‘of the early Gafavide monarchy of Poms on bis 
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by Patanjali under Panini III. 1. 67 (see Ind. 
Ant, vol. IIL p. 124) is again cited by him under 
Panini L 3.12 (p. 245 Baniiras ed.), and under very 
nearly, if not exactly, the same circumstances. 
This fact is, [ think, of some importance in con- 
sidering whether the line is an interpolation in 
the Mahkdbhdshya. 

It may be mentioned here, that there is a con- 


siderable body of such quotations in the Mahd-— 
bhdshya, and that it may be of use to make a sys-_ 


tematic attempt to find ont, if possible, the sources 
whence they are derived. I have myself come 
across not less than fifty such quotations fm verse, 
some of which are certainly very noteworthy. 
Thas, to give but one instance, under Panini VII. 
3.2 (p. 122) oceura the following :—|| frat war: 
aft aqatie || and qeeqatat T4Aie FE: ||. Now, 
according tothe received chronology, which refuses 
to allow to the bulk of the classioal literature an 
antiquity of more than eighteen centuries (if so 
much), these lines, I apprehend, could scarcely have 
been supposed to be as old‘as their citation by 


Patanjali shows them to be. 
Rigiite Tomsax Tevays. 
July 20th. 


Si,—The following extract froma report of a 
Police Inspector in this district illustrates the 
superstitions in which Hindus generally, and 
Oriyiis in particular, delight. I send it to you in 
ease you should think the case of sufficient mterest 
for insertion in the Aafiquary. 

Lakhono Santerém, o rich Brahman of Baruda, 
had Jong desired an heir in vain, and his wife 
had four times miscarried, when he called in the 
nid of a noted Siatri, Dimoh Thyidhiye; this 
Sastri had the reputation of great skill in sorcery, 
and L. Santerfim agreed to feed him while he 
stayed in his house, and to give him Rs. 140 on 
the accomplishment of his wish—the birth of » 
male child. For some months Damoh Thyidhiye 

, the most powerful incantations, and 
Santerim had well-founded hopes of becoming 
a father, when, during February last, Dimoh re- 
quired of him a goat to perform a necessary sacri- 
fice. 

The parsimony of Santerim, which is notori- 
ous, led to the refusal of this request, and his 
wife was delivered of a still-born male child early 
in March. 

Santerim then refused to give Dimoh Thyi- 
dbiyo anything, and after high words had passed 
the latter proceeded straight to the temple of the 
Bag Devi at Kolfida, and there for three days 





prayed to the goddess, fasting the while, that she 
should visit Santerim with death for having in- 
sulted her votary. 

Finding that his prayer was not answered, he 
smote the goddess and struck off her face; her 
image had been of stone, with extremities mo- 
delled of red clay fitted thereto, 

He was seen to leave the temple, and the disfig- 


urement of the goddess, which was soon discor- 


ered, caused great excitement. An angry crowd 
assembled to avenge the outrage, but the offender 
fled over the Big Dévi Hill and escaped. 

Soon afterwards a great serpent was seen to 
pass from the Big Devi Hill towards Niriyann- 
puram. The heat of the weather and the burn- 
ing of the jangal have probably caused it to seck 
the vicinity of water. It is still in the neigh- 
bourhood, and its track ig esid to be a cubit in 
width. 

The pecple believe this serpent to be an incar- 
nation of the Big Devi, and say that in a few days 
it will turn into a tiger. 

H. Sr. A. Goongicn. 
Ganjam, April 28th, 1874. 





KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENCE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Sia,—Mr. Bailly, in his Ancient History of Asia, 
says: “We shall never obtain a proper acquaint- 
ance with Oriental science but by collecting and 
comparing the various knowledge which was dis- 
tributed among the different nations of the East; 
but I hare little doubt if ever we should be able 
to make such a collection as would warrant us 
to attempt one day to embody the whole, that 
the different members when re-united will form a 
Colossus.” 

Might not the contributors to the Indian Anfi- 
quary supply information as to what knowledge 
of science the old Orientals possessed,—such in- 
formation as the researches of Rawlinson in 
Assyria have brought to light ? 


J. G. Grons. 





THE FIVE SENSES, 
From the Mesnavi of Jelldl-aldyn Rami, 
Translated by E. Rehateek, M.C.E. 
Si] dingy Soh He gl 
Oo die y gtla et Pict a5 
22 Gu oy GH x os 
oo ye ie b yt © 
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Dnited are the senses five, 

They all from one original spring: 

The food of one is strength for all, 


| Each to the others drink supplies, 


Sight by the eyes increases love, 

Love in the heart will truth augment, 

Truth every sense will rouse from sleep, 

Taste friendship with the senses makes. 

When an internal sense the bonds have opened, 
Each other sense transfigured is ; 


| When one sense things unfelt perceives, 


To senses what's unseen revealed will be. 
If one ram leaps a little from the flock, 


| All others follow in ita track. 


Impel the sheep of your perceptions. 


| To grage in “ pastures He produced,"® 
| To feed on basil sweet and hyacinths, 


Ways to find, to rose-grovea of truths divine; 
Each sense to the others a herald will be, 

And all to the heavenly paradise will go. 

Your sensea to your senses secrets tell 

Without a tongue, a tale, or trope, 

Although their story is the midwife of comments, 
The surmise, source to speculate upon; — 

Bat things self-evident and plain 

Admit no explanation or comment, 

When all perceptions your senses have enslaved 
‘The spheres cannot escape your ken ; 

When in the realm of husks questions arise 


| Its very kernel is proved to be bat husk; 
Amidst disputes of scarcity in blades 


Their seeds you are to strive to find! 
Then spheres but husks will-be, the epirit's light 
the graia,— | 

The one is seen, the other hid; start not :— 

The body can be seen, the soul is hid ; 

But intellect is more concealed than the soul, 

Therefore the spirit secks the sense, and soars 
berond : 

You motion sce and life perceive, 

But that intellect fills it you forget; 

Yet inspiration transcends intellect, 

It is a mystery divine and unrevealed. 

: We are requested by Herr Gumpert to give 

imsertion to the circular of the Bombay Committee 

for the re-establishment of the Strassburg Library, 

slice Se appears on the cover of this 

number, | 
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by Patanjali under Panini III. 1. 67 (soo Ind. 
Ant. vol. IIL. p. 124) is again cited by him under 
Panini L. 3, 12 (p. 245 Bandras ed.) and under very 
nearly, if not exactly, the same circumstances. 
This fact is, I think, of some importance in con- 
pms Be pee Diced BR he 

It may be mentioned here, that there is s con- 
siderable body of such quotations in the Mahd- 
bhdahya, ond that it may be of use to make a sys- 
whence they are derived. I have myself come 


some of which are certainly very noteworthy. 
Thus, to give but one instance, under Panini VII. 
3, 2 (p. 122) occurs the following :-—|| firqr ar: 
aia Tepe | and qKepTaT TAT EE: Il. Now, 
according tothe received chronology, which refuses 
to allow to the bulk of the classical literature an 
antiquity of more than eighteen centuries (if so 
much), these lines, I apprehend, could scarcely have 
been suppoged to be as old og their citation by 
Patanjali shows tham to be. 
Kidmarth Temmat Tetane. 
July Doth, 


BUPEERSTITION IN GANJAM. 

Sm,—The following extract froma report of a 
Police Inspector in this district illustrates the 
superstitions in which Hindus generally, and 
cage you should think the case of sufficient interest 
for insertion in the / 

Lakhono Santerim, a rich Brihman of Barnda, 
had long desired an heir in vain, and his wife 
had four times miscarried, when he called in the 
aid of « noted Sistri, Dimoh Thyfidhfye; this 
Sdstri had the reputation of great skill in sorcery, 
and LL. Santerim agreed to feed him while he 








stayed in his house, and to give him Rs, 140 on | 


the accomplishment of his wish—the birth of a 
male child. For some months DAmoh Thyddhiye 
performed the most powerful incantations, and 
Santerim had well-founded hopes of becoming 
a father, when, during February last, Dimoh re- 
quired of him a goat to perform a necessary sacri- 
fice. The parsimony of Santeriim, which is notori- 
ous, led to the refusal of this request, ond his 
wife was delivered of a still-born male child early 
in March. 

Santerfim then refused to give Dimoh Thyd- 
dhiye anything, and after high words had passed, 
the latter proceeded straight to the temple of the 
Big Devi at Kolddo, and there for three days 
prayed to the goddess, fasting the while, that she 


pokanawscbi, aracabte sha” geanaes Gna Gan 
extremities modelled of red clay fitted thereto. 
He wns seen to leave the temple, and the disfig- 
urement of the goddess, which was soon discov: 
ered, caused great excitement. An angry crowd 
assembled to avenge the outrage, but the offender 
fled over the Bag Devi Hill and escaped. 

Soon afterwards a great serpent was seen to 
pass from the Bag Devi Hill towards Niriparna- 
puram. The heat of the weather and the burn- 
ing of the jungle have probably caused it to seek 
the vicinity of water. It is still in the neigh- 
bourhood, and ita track is said to be a cubit in 
width. The people believe this serpent to be an 
incarnation of the Big Devi, and say that in a few 
days it will turn into a tiger. 

H. St. A. Goopnicu. 
Ganjaa, April 284h, 1874. 








ENOWLEDGE OF SCIENCE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Sre,—Mr. Bailly, in his Ancient History of Asia, 
saya: * We shall never obtain a proper acquaint- 
ance with Oriental science bnt by collecting and 


| comparing the various knowledge which was dis- 


tributed among the different nations of the East - 
but I have little doubt, ifever we shorld be able 
to make such a collection as would warrant us 
to attempt one day to embody the whole, that 


| the different members when re-united will form 
, delight. I send it to you in | 


Cologsus.” 

Might not the contributora to the Indian Anii- 
quary supply information as to what knowledge 
of science the old Orientals possessed,—such in- 
formation as the researches of Rawlinson in 
Assyria have brought to light F 

J. G. Gunes. 

NOTE ON THE BHARAHUT STUPA (p. 255). 

In aletter to The Academy of Ist Aug., Prof. 
Max Miiller remarks, with reference to the age 
assigned by General Cunningham to the Bharahut 
stupa (vide anfe, p. 255) that,—*“ Mach depends, 
of course, on the date of these ruins, and here it 
is impossible to be too cautious. General Cunning- 
ham assigns them to the ago of Adoka, 250 n.c., 
chiefly, it would seem, on accoant of the characters 
of the inscriptions, which are aid to be the 
same as those found on the Edénchi stupa. But 
to fix the date of a building in India bj the 





Ssisar liseie, fosk'en ta Beedipa the Gd. tesls of 
writing is preserved on architectural monuments 
of a later age.” 
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The Fatiia Sabha, he thinks, “ may be in- 
tended for the assembly of KaSyapa and the thou- 
gand J a tilas, mentioned in the Waldraneo, p.2." 

And with reference to the synod presided over 
by Revato “just 100 years after the death of 
Buddha, or in uc. 378," (ante, p. 256) Max Miller 
remarka—"The fact that on assembly presided | 
over by Revata is represented in the Bharahut 
eculpturea would inno way prove the historical 
character of the Second Council. According to | 
tradition, Revotoa, who had seen Buddha, | ; 
presided not only at the sceond Council,» hundred | 
years after Buddha's death, but was present also 
at a third, » hundred yeara later, under the 
real Agoka.” 


































THE GADUJA AGRAHAERA COPPERPLATES. 
V. N. NARASIMMIYENGAR, BANGALORE. 

A translation of these plates has already been 
given in the Indian Autiguary (vol. Lp. 377), 
but from their supposed antiquity and preten- | .- 
sions ft has been considered desirable to furnish | _ 
the accompanying facsimiles. The following is 
a transliteration in modern characters. The 
Inst verse cannot be deciphered, as the plate is 
mach injured at the end. 


: 
(x)renta pte Pitre (Sif )arht sritaaeer- 

frei 
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THE GAUJA AGRAHARA COPPER-PLATES. 
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THE AJANTA CAVES. 
EY THE EDITOE. 


fase Ajant4 caves are situated in the In- 
“- dhyidri or Ajanti range of hills, which 
supports the north side of the table-land of the 


feeders of the Godavari and of the Tapl. From | 


the northern face of the hills the streams ron 
south they flow to the Bay of Bengal. Among 
these hills, 220 miles north-east by east from Bom- 
bay, is the small town or village of Aj anta,* 
aboot 24 miles north of the famous field of 
Asai. The caves lie about four miles WNW. 


of this, but to reach them the traveller must 


descend the ghittoFardipur, about four 
miles to the NNW. From the ghiit some 


magnificent views are obtained of the plains of © 


Khiindesh. The wild beasts that used to be 50 
abundant hereabouts have nearly disappeared, 
partly, no doubt, from the frequent visits of the 
European shikdri ; but apparently the bears, and 
perhaps the tigers too, partly before the intrua- 
sions of grass and wood-cutters, whilst the 
panther still holds his place in the ravines. 


About three and a half miles south-west from | lofty p 
| fired with a longing for true Rest, with untiring 


Fardapur is the ravine of Len & pu r—so named 
from the caves. The road leading to them 
from Fardipur, at best only  bridle-path, lies 
at first in a southerly direction but—after cross- 





ing the river Bighora or Waghir, a small 


st: enm that rises some five or six miles to the 


south-west of Ajanti, near its junction with a 


rivulet of the same name which comes down 
from the south past Ajanti—we turn more 
narrowing as we follow the windings of the 
river, which we cross twice. The scenery s0w 


becomes more wooded, more lonely, and more | 


savagely grand ; and as we next descend into the 
bed of the stream, we see to the right a wall of 
almost perpendicular rock, about 250 feet high, 
sweeping round to the left in a curve of more than 
Balt sania, into the hollow of which a wooded 

promontory—surmounted by » coronet of rock— 
juts out from the o sive of the stream. 
The caves aro excavated in the lofty wall of the 


outer bend or concave rearp of the cul de sac thus | 


® In Lat, 00° 31 N. and Long. 75° 4 E. Dr. J. Wilson 
conjectures it may te the Basantiuam of Ptolemy. 





roptly in « waterfall of seven leaps, known as the 
eit kwnd, the lower of which may be from 70 
to 100 feet in height, and tho others 100 feet 


| more.T 


The perfect seclusion of this wild ravine, with 
its lofty walla of rock, had attracted to it the 


| devotees of Buddhism, perhaps nineteen centa- 


ries ago or more, as a fitting solitude in which 
to form a releases Soar he CseRoting cares of 
an overbusy, soul-con world. Here, 
alone with nature, the venerated bhitvius might 
devote their time to contemplation and self- 
restraint and instruct their novices, until the 
long-yearned-for nirvdna should extingnish life's 
fiame, and, releasing them from the power of 
matter, permit them to enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of perfected knowledge and nirvritti— 
everlasting repose—undisturbed, as they pic- 
tured it, by feeling, or care, ordream. Here, amid 
scenes of natore'’a primeval activity, where, 
through long ages, water had been exercising 
ite potent energies in cutting a way through 
thesolid rock, leaving on each side giant scarpe— 
-walls of rock—puny man, 








perseverance and astonishing boldness, chiselled 
ont of the living rock these spacious pillared 


| chambers, these long-deserted retreata and 


temples, that so excite our wonder and curiosity 
as monuments of ages whose history is shrouded 
The caves extend about a third of a mile 
from east to west round the concave wall of 
on its north or left side. They vary in eleva- 
tion from about 35 to 110 feet above the bed 
of the torrent, the lowest being about a third 
along from the east end, and the highest 
and most difficult of access being those near 
the western extremity, The series consis‘s of 


twenty-nine in all, namely, five Chaityas or 


temples and twenty-four Vihiras or monastery 
caves; and for purposes of reference, instead of 
calling them by the names by which, when first — 
known to Europeans, the Bhills of the neigh- 
bourhood designated them, but seemed to vary 


at pleasure, they are generally distinguished 
DAE a A a 


+ Tho pool at the foot of the fall in said to be bottomless, 
acd to contain « concealed treasure. 
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by the Senee attached to them by Mr. Fer- 


gusson, beginning at the eastern end of the 
series,.or that farthest down the stream. The 
first cave is about 80 feet above the river, and 
faces WSW.; Nos. X. and XII. are from 60 
to 70 fect up the cliff, and both face south; and 
No. XXXVI. is nearly 100 feet up, and faces 
ENE 4 N. Caves XXVIIL and XXIX. aro 
inaccessible: the first 1s on unfinished Vilira— 
the verandah only having been fashioned out 
with six rongh-hewn pillars and two pilasters; 
the other is a Chaitya of which nothing but the 
upper portion of the great arch of the window 
has been completed. Chaitya caves are places 
of worship, and af Ajanti arc usually about 
twice as lone as they are wide, the back or 
farther end being almost always cireular, The 
roofs are lofty and vaulted. Some of them 
have been ribbed with wood, and in others tho 
stone has been cot in imitation of wooden. ribs, 
A colonnade runs round each, dividing the nave 
from the aisles. The columns in the most an- 
cont caves arc plain octagonal shafts without 
bases or capitals, bot in the more modern ones 
they have both capitals and bases with lighly 
ornamented shafts, Within the circular end 
of the nave stands the Daligoba*—a solid 
inaes Of rock, in its gimplest form, consisting 
of a cylindrical base supporting a cupola or 
dome (girbla) generally somewhat higher 
than a hemisphere, which is surmounted by 
f square capital (foran) or tee. Both on the 
base and cupola of the more enriched forma, 
sculptures are introduced, generally of Buddlia 
and cherubs, with small arched recesses and 
rows of frets; whilst over the capital was 
placed a large wooden umbrella, as at Karli, 
Bedsa, Bhaji, and elsewhere, und as was 
probably also the case in Caves IX. and X. 
here; bot in Caves XIX. and XXIV. three 
emall hemispherical canopies or umbrellag rise 
over one another, the uppermost uniting with 
the roof at the junction of the ribbings of the 
apse of the cave. 

The front of the cave is formed by a wall or 
screen rising to the level ef the top of the 


entablature over the columns inside. It ig 

pierced by three doors, or a door aud two win- 
* Dahgoba, written aleo Dach 

eri pono ital ce 

the built over the relics of B 


of half an 


apa, Dahg is derived f be? eit pun tin bide? 
ein pin: "Tey tana deh tha body,’ rong iy a hide, 


dows, the larger and central opening entering 


the nave, and the two smaller onea being at 
the ends of the aisles. Springing from the top 
of the sereen is a large open arch having a 
span usually of one-third the total width of the 
cave. There is a veranda in front of one of the 
Chaityas (No. XXVI_), and a portico im front 
of another (No. XLX.), over which are terraces 
not quite so high as the bottom of the great 
arch; from the terrace springs a second and 
outer arch, somewhat larger than the inner 


one, which thon has at the foot of it a parapet 


wall from three to four feet high. These ter- 
races may perhaps have been for musicians. 

The Vihar coves were monasteries contain- 
ing yrthas or cells, and are usually square in 
form, supported by rows of pillars either run- 
ning ronnd them and separating the great central 
hall or ei@ld from the aisles, or disposed (as in 
Cave No. VI.) in four equidistant lines. Op- 
posite the entrance is the sanctuary, almost 
invariably occupied by a figure of Buddha 
seated on a sithdsana or kind of throne. In 
front of the shrine there is generally an anto- 
chamber, having on each side a pilaster and two 
pillars in a line with the back of the care. In 
the back wall and in each of the side walls are 
cells for the cloistered inmates; Allthe Vila - 
ras lave verandis in front with cells at the 
ends; and some consist of a veranda only with 
cells opening from the back of it, 

Very few of the caves seem to have been 
completely finished; but every part of nearly 
all of them appears to have been painted,— 
walls, ceilings, and pillars, inside and out; 
even the sealptures have all been gorgeously 


coloured, 


Beautiful and varied sculpture coversthowhole 
facade of Cave I., but, with this exception, the 
sculptures in the vihiras are found chiefly 
round the doorways and windows and about the 


| entrances to the. sanctunriea, and are almost 


exclusively restricted to representations of con- 
jugal endearment, with beautifal frets and 
scrolls. As a specimen of these doors, that of 
Cave I. is given in the illustration -+ it will give 
a clearer idea of their general character than 
any description, however detailed, could convey. 
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In the chaityas the sculpture is confined, in 


the more ancient caves to the facades; in the 
more modern ones it is foynd covering the 
walls of the aisles, the columnaand entablatures, 
and on the dahgobas. It‘ consists chiefly of 
representations of Buddha, or Buddhist teachers, 
in every variety of attitude, instructing chelas or 
disciples. The sealpture generally shows but 
little knowledge of art, indeed none beyond the 
commonest rudiments of proportion. The patnt- 
ings have much higher pretensions, and have 
even been considered superior to the style of 
Europe in the age when they were probably 
executed. The human figure is represented in 

every possible variety of position, and display- 








surprising success. The hands are generally well 
and gracefally drawn, and rode efforts at perspec- 
tive are to be met with. Besides paintings of 
Buddha and his disciples and devotees, there are 
representations ofstreets, processions, battles, in- 
teriors of honses with the inmates pursuing 





sad vibes ead deeb, groups of women per- 
forming the fapasya or religious austerity on the 
asan siddha or holy bed of the ascetic; there 
are hunts, men on horseback spearing the wild 
buffalo; animals, from the huge elephant to 
the diminutive quail; exhibitions of cobra di 


capollo, ships, fish, &c. The small number of © 


domestic utensils depicted is somewhat remark- 
able :—the common chdffi and lofd, a drinking- 
cup, and one or two other dishes, a tray, an 
elegantly-shaped sort of jag having an oval 
body end long thin neck with lip and handle, 
with a stone and roller for grindmg 
condiments, aro all that aro observable.’ The 
game lack of of war, either offensive 
or defensive, is also to be noticed. Swords, 
straight and crooked, long and short, spears of 
various kinds, clubs, bows and arrows, 8 wea- 
embling a bayonet reversed, the chatra— 

a reieeils like a quoit with cross bars in the 
eentre,—and shields of different forms, exhaust 
the list. There is also what bears a strong 





resemblance to a Greek helmet, and threo horees . 
are to be seen yoked abreast, but whether they — 


were originally attached to a war-chariot cannot 
now be determined. 





| dhi, the rest im Sanskrit : 





~The paintings have bean in thé most brilliant 


colours; the light and shade are very good ; 
and they have been executed upon a thick 
layer of stucco, bat whether whilst it was wet or 
dry is difficult to say : in many places the colour 
has penctrated it to a considerable dopth. But 
for further information on these imterestine 
remains of ancient art we must refer to the 
reports of Mr. Griffiths already given (Ind. 
Ant. vol. IL. p. 152, and vol. III. p. 25). 

At firet sight there seems to be a want of 
harmony in the styles of the pillars of the 
colonnades, both of tho Chaityas and Viharas ; 
bot closer examination reveals a certain regu- 
larity of ayateai = thins | in the Chaitysa caves 
the columns over against one another on cach 
side of the nave correspond in order; and in the 
Viharas the two central pillars in each face of 
the colonnades are alike, then those to the night 
and left of them, and so on to the corner ones, 
all of which, in some cases, are of one pattern. 

There are a number of inscriptions about the 
caves, both engraved and painted,—the painted 
ones all inside, and, with one exception, all the 
engraved ones outside ; but they are mostly in so 
damaged a state that but little information has 
hitherto been derived from them. Of the eight 
rock inscriptions, the late Dr. Bhin Diji states 
that two of the five shorter ones are im, Maiga- 
the painted inserip- 
tions are seventeen in number, mostly very 
short, in several instances only proper names. 








With litth other variation than in the names, 
seven or more of them seem to have read in this 


fashion :— 

‘The charitable assignation of the Siikya 
Bhikshu BhadantaDharmadatta. May 
the merit of this be the cause of attainment of 
supreme knowledge to mother and father and 
to all beings!’ 

In Cave XVI. is a rock inscription, mach 
damaged, wheh gives the names of Vindhya- 
éakti, Pravarasena Variha Deva, and 
other kings ofthe Vaikitaka dynasty men- 
tioned in the Seoni copperplates, and in Cave 
XVIL. there is an inscription on the right of the 
veranda of abont the same longth as that on Cave 
XVI. Der. Bhiu Daji's translation begins,— 
‘+  obeisance to the Muni, the great lord of 


' the three Vidyas, whose most charitable act ig 






® For many of the details given here I om indebted to Major RB. Gill 


of 
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the gift of Vihiras, their qualities and names 
are described: The king who has obtained life 
and by ...the umbrella is held, had o son 
named Dhritarashtra, who had the white 
umbrella,..This king's son, whose countenance 
waa beantifal lke the lotus and moon, was 


Hari Simba—his son of spotless wealth was | 


Kehitipila:Saiuri Samba... wns 
Upendragupta, very famous and illustrious. 
Afterwards, his son, well known as Skacha,” 


de. ; yay ore Ee ae 


defaced, we find the following phrases :— 
stupendons Chaitya of Munirdja (1. ra 


Muni ‘or Buddha), this monolithic temple- 
jewel.” . “ having given plenty, constructed 
5 Chaitin bee difficult even to be imagined 
by little minds”. . . “delightfol m every 
way, at the extremity of the hill, towards the 
weat constructed the great Gandha-kuti 
(cave).” 
Skicha, Nilapasa, Skacha, and Krishnadisa, 
chiefs. To the left of Cave AAV. is an- 
other inscription. After the first lime, which 
ia defaced, it proceeds ;—“‘the lord of Munis 
who waa relieved from the round of deaths 
obtained, the state of freedom from decay, and 
of immortality, and, being of fearless mind, 
obtained the state of eternal happiness and.ex- 
cellence, which still makes the worlds a city of 
peace. Tohim who is fruitfol, plentiful, and 
to him the offering of a single flower leads to tho 
attainment of the fruit known oa heaven and 
world, the reasonable being, intent on doing 
good, ought to pay intense devotion to the Ta- 
thigatas (i. ¢, Buddhas), who are distinguished 
for praiseworthy attributes, who show great 
compassion to mankind, and whose heart is full 
of tender mercy. The gods, being liable to misery, 
are not glorious; Sambhu, by a curse, had his 
eyes agitated by fright; Krishna also, being 
subject to another, fell a prey to death. There- 
fore the Sugatas, relieved eminently from fear, 
are glorious. Even the gratefal and good Muni, 
who was the chief of the elders, who pro- 


pounded the institutés, and who meritoriously 


* Boo ‘ AjantA Inscriptions,’ by Bhia Déjl, in Jour. Bom, B. = 
ol. tole tak ta Soc. vol. VIL pp. b3-74; 


isobixgved the vairvanal™ dinssen Ge anslin ie: 


_ caused to be constructed a mountain-abode of 


the Lord. It is becom 

have great opalence, and wha wit “Sikieed aah 
for worldly and for final eternal happiness, that 
they should first perform glorious deeds, (I? is 
said that) as long as ite fame lasts in this world, 
so long does the spirit enjoy delight in heaven - 





therefore glorious works, calculated to last as 


structed in mountains. For the spiritual benefit 


| of Bhav vir dja, the minister of the very glo- 


rious Aémakarija, whose good-heartedness 
has existed in various lives—who is firm, 
grateful, of good intellect, learned, eminently 
learned in the doctrine of the Achiryas and 
of the Suras and Asuras,—who knows people 
thoroughly ; who is the patron of the zealous 
followers of the very compassionate Samanta- 
bhadra (Buddha) ; who ia of good speech and 
great by qualities; who is the image of humi- 
lity; who is renowned in the world for good 
acts ;—this great minister of the king, who gets 
works of immense labour, which may be exicted 
by force, performed by mild measures, whom 
resembled his son, the clever Devurija, 
who, after his father's death, did credit to his 
dignity by his good qualities, also for the good 
of his own mother and father did Buddha- 
bhadra canse this Sangata’s abode to be 
constructed (by Devardja), having first called 
the good disciples and Bhikshus, Dhar- 
madatta, and Bhadra-bandhn, who 


| completed my house, may tho mérita of this be 


to them and tothe worlds forthe attainment of 
pure qualiti 

Pas uadh wine; bane. Se in the 
Doctor's version.* 

But there has been nothing yet discovered 
yielding a date for any of the caves. 

It wns in the time of A éo kn—n.c, 263-226— 
that Buddhism spread most rapidly over India. 
In the 18th year of his reign a great council 
was held at Pitaliputra to revise and settle the 
doctrines and formulas of the religion. At the 
that,—" The illuminator of the religion of the 
vanguisher, the ‘thero’ (or Sthavira) Maud- 
galaputra, having terminated the third convo- 
Jour. As. Soc, Beng. 
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cation, waa rellocting on édbnrity. Perosiving 
(that it was time) to establish the religion of 
Buddha in foreign countries, he despatched sev- 
erally, in the month of Kartik, the following 
‘theros’ to those forvign parts. He deputed the 
‘thero' Madhyantika to Kismira and Gandhara 
(Kandahar), andthe ‘thero’ Mahideva to Mahisa- 
mandala (Maisir). He deputed the ‘ thero’ Rak- 
shita to Waniwaai (the north of the Karnitak), 
and similarly the ‘thero’ Yona-Dharmarakshita 
to Aparantika (possibly N. Sindh). He deputed 
the ‘ thero’ Mahi-Dharmarakshita to Mahirattha 
(the Marathi country), and the ‘thero” Mahi- 
rakshita to the Yona (Yavana or Bakirian) 
country. He depnted the ‘thero' Madhyama to 
the Himiwanta (or Himalayan) country; and 
to Snuvarnabhiimi (Burma) the two ‘theros' 
Sona and Uttara. He deputed the ‘thero’ 





Mahi-Mahendra (the son of Aioka), together with | 
disciples Itthiya, Uttiya, | 
Sambala, and Bhaddasila (to Ceylon), sayme | 


his (Maudgala’s) 
to these five sfhaviras,—' Establish ye in the de- 


lightfal land of Laka the delightful religion of | 


(Jina) the vanquisher.”’ The religion had, no 
doubt, been already widely spread, and these 
missionaries are represented as having made 
incredible numbers of converts; thus—* the 


sanctified disciple Mehi-Dharmarakshita repair- — 
ing to Mahirattha, there preached the mahd- 
néradakaseapo jdtako (of Buddha). FEighty- 
four thousand persons attained the sanctification 
of marga (the way), and thirteen thousand were 
ordained priests by him.”* 

From this era vihiras were multiplied. 





the 4th beenaarig ig Sic the Mahdeania tells 
ust that numerous parties, “in different towns, 





of the Le ahaciacindceghaWarsh’ Duk oft , 
undertaker of the work, the vihira called | 


in that time. At the places at which the van- 
quisher of the deadly sins had worked the 
splendid chaityas to be constructed. From 
eighty-four thousand cities (of which Padtali- 
pulra) waa the centre, despatches were brought, 


on Che emia aay, announcing that the vihiras | 





® Turnoar's Mahawanso, pp. 71, 74 
} ice Spin’ Life im Ancient India (1556), pp. 
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were completed.” This may be exaggerated in 
details, but there is no reason to doubt that 
Asoka did erect many Boddhist buildings. 

The Baddhist bhikshus thus soon became very 
humerous, and possessed regularly organized 
monasteries or vilharas, in which they spent 
the rainy season, studying the sacred books and 
practising a temperate asceticism. “The holy 
men were not allowed seats of costly cloth, nor 


| umbrellas made of rich material, with handles 


adorned with gems and pearls; nor might they 


use fragrant substances, or fish-gills and bricks 


for rubbers in the bath, except indeed for their 
feet. Garlic, toddy, and all fermented liquors 
were forbidden, and no food permitted after 
mid-day, Music, dancing, and attendance 
upon such amusements were forbidden.""{ And 
though seal-rings or stamps of gold were pro- 
hibited, they might use stamps of baser metal, 
provided, as Caoma de Kordsi informs us, the 
device were “a circle with two deer on opposite 
In- 
scriptions at Kiirla, Nasik, and elsewhere 
show that the cave-temples were excavated by 
kings, princes, and men of opulence, and that the 
vihiras were largely endowed with neighbouring 
lands and villages. The Ajanta caves must 
have been executed of a time when the 
religion enjoyed the highest patronage, and 
from their architectaral style and the subjects 
of sculpture, we are led to assign some of 
them at least to an carly age,—possibly one or 
two centuries before Christ, while none of 
them can date later than the seventh, and pos- 


| sibly not after the fifth or sixth century of the 


Christian era. 

From the difficulty of ‘access to them, these 
caves were but little visited till comparatively 
lately. Some officers of the Madras army saw 
them in 1819.§ Lieut. J. E. Alexander of the 
Lancers visited them in 1824, and sent a short 
account of them to the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1829, || but it is far from satisfactory. Cap- 
tain Gresley and Mr. Ralph ware there in 
1828, when Dr. Bird was sent up to examine 
them for Sir John Malcolm. Mr. Ralph's lively 
notice of the paintings appeared in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society's Jouratl in 1836.9 Dr. Bird's 
account was published in 1847, in his Hislorieal 





"§ Trans. Lit. Soc. Bomb. vol. IIT. 
= Trane. R, As. Soe. vol. IIL. IIL 820. 
Vol. V. pp. 557-661. 
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Researches,” a work in which the erroneousness 
of the suthor's opinions on Buddhism is only 
matched by the inaccuracies of the drawings 


that illustrate it. An interesting and trostworthy — 


description of them appeared in the Bombay 
Courier in 1839 by Lieut, Blake, and in 1848 
Mr. Fergusson uid before the Royal Asiatic 
Society his Memoir on the Rock-Cut Temples of 
Indie, abouts dozen pages of which are de- 
voted to a critical architectural description of the 
Ajanta caves.t This memoir was republished 
in 1645 with a splendid volume of plates, and 
nearly all that relates to Ajanti and Elora re- 
appeared in the descriptions to Major Gill's 
beautiful photographs of the Rock Temples ond 
of Architecture, fc. in Weslern India,t volumes 
which illustrate exceedingly well the architec. 
ture and extent of the caves: indeed they are 
the only illustrations now procurable. There is 


also a good description of the principal caves in | 


Dr, John Muir's Account of a Journey from 
Agra to Bombay on 1854, 

These caves are entirely Bnddhist, and, as a 
characteristic of Bauddha seulpture, the figures 
represented both in the sculptures and paintings 
are, almost without exception, natural—not 
monstrous with many arms or faces, Figures 





with four artwicw REL Se SER 
brackets, in two or three of the caves, and 
and horse-faced beings, are introduced in some 
of the later caves. The appearance of a colossal 
Buddha in the cell behind pais _ orery 
vibira, as well sa his frequent representation 

other positions, must at first sight spiel ik 
variance with the spirit of Bauddha doctrine, 
which dispenses with all idolatrous forms. We 
must remember, however, that the iin 
idea of Deity as that supreme and ontrou 
Intelligence, the blessed serenity of whose eter- 
nal calm: is undisturbed by any echo from a 








world of change and decay and sin, might 


please the intellect gf the philosopher, but it 


| was too abstract for the common mind, and too 
| far removed from man’s sympathies and spir- 


itual wants to satisfy from age to age the cray- 
ings of his inner bemg; and so it was but 
natural there should again be a recoil first to 
the use of idols,—and finally to the old idola- 
try, which, though it had long ago failed to 
yield any comfort to re een, spirit, —still 


at least than the philosophical abstractions of 
Sikya Muni and his immediate successors. 





ARCELEOLOGICAL NOTES, 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, late MCS, 
(Continued from p. 192), 


VO—A Toda “ Green Funeral.” 
At pp. 93 ef segg. some account was given of 


a Toda “ Dry Funeral ;" it was an oversight not | 


to have prefaced that account by a description 
of the “ Hage Kedu,” or Green Funeral, which 
takes place immediately after death, and is a pro- 
liminary to the “Bora Kedu," or Dry Funeral, 
already described, at which the final rites of 
perhaps three or four green funerals are con- 
summuated, The ceremony has been graphic. 
ally and minutely described by Col. Marshall, 
in his work A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, 
previously referred to; but every ceremonial 
appears to be accompanied by some slight 
differences, and perhaps readers may not be 
displeased to have the former account of the clos- 


ieee es Ga ee] 
* Historical Researches on the Origin ond Pri 

the Bouddha and Jaina Galigloee (en wan 1547), pp. es Ad 
+ Conf. also Dr. J. Wilson's Memoir on tha Cove se 


ing ceremonial supplemented by an independent 
description of the observances that precede it. 
Two or three days after the death of a Toda, 
the body is placed upon a sort of bier .or 
stretcher, formed of boughs lashed together, and 
carried to the spot where the dead of that see- 
tion of the tribe have been immemorially burnt. 
Thia may be ata considerable distance from the 
mund where the death took place: in the in- 
stance now described, the space to be traversed 
was about two miles. The body was decked 
with a new cloth, with all the ornaments worn 
in life, and laid on the bier, which was raised 
on the shoulders of four men and carried away 
ata brisk pace: the dead man's relatives, male 
and female, young and old, followed behind in 
ples, of Western Ends, in Jour. Bom, Br R. ds. Poo: 
vg Haklichad by Onodalt aid oveahsTeed aa 


Ocronze, 1874] 


long straggling keening as they ea) 


with a long wailing lamentation, now musing, 
now falling, with avery mournful effect. It was 
understood that they were recounting the deeds 
and qualities of the deceased, and at times re- 
proaching him fondly for leaving them. As the 
procession went on, Todas from other munds 
joined and fell in, adding their lamentations to 
the bier and body were carried intoa rude but 
made of boughs, leaves, and grass, which had 
been previously constracted, and grain, sugar, 
new cloth enveloping the corpse, thus showing 


journey into the unknown land, which the | 


tombs and rites of all races show to have existed — 


in all regions and ages, is strong even in this 
wild, sequestered tribe. Four long Toda staves 
bunches of small white cowries were laid across 


with bloe thread; meanwhile the women sat 
without the hut, lamenting and moaning in- 
cessantly, A nomber of rongh stones were 
then Inid upon the grass in a circle, with 
an open space for entrance on one side, and 
the body was lifted from the bier, and lad out- 
side the circle, and tho Priest of the tribe 
(not the Pdldl), who was present, handed a bag 
to the nearest relatives, who tied it to a stick, 
with which they turned up some earth, and, 
with heads mantled, threw three handfuls into 
body, which was then carried back into the 
hat. Tregret not having ascertained the meaning 
or symbolism of this, especially of the circle of 
the “ dust to dust” of English funerals, and his 
as well as other accounts represent the throw- 
ing of earth as well as of grain on the body as 


of stones with the ceremonies is also remarkable 
as showing a thread of relation between this 
thongh at the present day they pay no attention 


funeral pile was built of dry logs, of which a 


stack seemed to be kept in readiness in & | 
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neighbouring tuft of trees. The dead man's 
herd of buffaloes, which had been driven to the 
spot, was then brought up, and two old and 
and the body lifted up three times to the side 
of each ; both were then killed by a blow between 
the horns with the back of an axe, and the 


bodies laid, one on each side of the dead man, 


and his hands made to clasp a horn of each, 


who sat in groups with foreheads pressed to 
foreheads, sobbing violently and streaming with 
tears, This solemn leave-taking—for such it 
was not a little imposing. When the pile was 
completed, fire was obtained in the immemori- 
ally primitive savage way, by rubbing two dry 
apart, for such a mode of obtaining fire is looked 
upon as something secret and sacred, and I 
the exact method. The pile was then lit in 








anna pieces were put in the small bag that had 
served him as a purse, and the nearest relative 
up the body, still arrayed in its new cloth and 
ornaments, eweng it thrice, rather ronghly, to 
and fro, with the face downward, over the 
flame, and laid it in that position on the 
pile; why in that position 1s not clear, the 
only reason assigned being custom. As the 
mantles over their heads and wept loudly; dry 


wood and fagots were continually added, and 


great fire and heat maintained, When the 
body was judged to be consomed, and the 
pile allowed to sink into a mass of glowing 
embers, water was thrown on it, anda search 
made for any piece of bone, especially of 


| were picked out, tied in an old cloth, and re- 


by 
which the women sat walling, whilat » lage | 


the younger members of the deceased's tribe 
he died woula be deserted for a- certain period. 
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servances is followed strictly on every occasion. | 
The symbolical lifting upand breaking ofa chatt | 
over the ashes, with which, in my experience, | 
the Dry Faneral was concluded, seems to have > 


| 


been witnessed by Col. Marshall at the Green. 
In my account ofthe Funeral [ remarked 
that, from the nomber of children present, the 
Toda race did not appear to be diminishing, 
to which the Editor has appended an opinion 
of Mr. Metz that the Todas were fast declin- 
ing in numbers, and likely soon to die out. The 
authority of Mr. Metz on all matters pertaining 
to the tribes of the Nilgiris is unquestionnble, 
bat I venture to think that when he made that 
statement Toda statistics were not so well 
ascertained as subsequently. From Captain 
Ouchterlony’s Memoir of a Survey of the Nilgiris 
it appears that in 1847 they numbered $37 
pouls ; and Col. Marshall, in his latest and 
; carefully compiled statistical work on the 
Todas, pnblished in tho present year, reckons 
them at 704, and gives reasons for anticipating an 
increase. Mr. Metz, who accompanied and aided 
Col. Marshall in his researches, would now 
probably revise his statement; and indeed, so far 
from being a perishing race, the Todas seem 





to offer a striking and almost unique instance | 


of a peculiarly primitive tribe, tenaciously ad- 
hering to very pecaliar and primitive customs, 
living beside and amidst an extending and 
enterprising European community, without de- 
creasing, but actually augmenting in numbers. 
VIE—Etruscan and Indian. 

Few recent books have excited a keener con- 
troversy in the antiquarian and philological 
world than the Hev. Isaac Taylor's Efruscan 





Researches. Such weighty authorities as Prof, 
Max Miller and Captain Burton have con-— 


demned its speculations with marked asperity, 
but the battle is by no means decided yet. The 
origin and affinities of that mysterious Etruscan 
race, whose cities were immemorially ancient 
when Rome was built, and which, in language, 
appearance, customs, and religion, differed as 
much from the surrounding Italian nationalities 
as a boulder drifted from unknown regions 
does from the formation on which it lies, were 
subjects of dispute and wonder in the ancient 


——— — —  _——— 
many. thet gp, ere ew. amny Alor 
Lindsay, ast of Cranford ani See 
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world: Tia Literature bas perished, and Uho Sep 
words remaining on tombs, vases, and objecls 
of domestic use discovered in the tombs, could 
be ascribed to no known language. Many have 
been the attempts to explain and affiliate them, 
but all have been exploded.* Mr. Taylor now 
claims to have resolved this ancient puzzle, 


| affirming that on the hypothesia of the people of 
old Etruria—the Rasenna as they called them- 


selyes—being of Ugric or Turanian origin, wan- 
derers in ages immeasurably beyond the ken of 
history from Northern or Central Asia, and off- 
shoots from the Tartar or Mongol family of man, 
the mystery of their origin, and the meaning and 
connections of the few remaining words of their 
tongue, can be satisfactorily explained. With 
this view he has minutely analysed and compared 
every Etruscan word that has come down to 
us—with what result, in view of the dissent of 
fo many “learned and approved good masters,” 
it would be presumptuous indeed to hazard an 
opinion; though, without laying too much stress 


on the philological argument, I know there are 
men of such eminence and learning who regard 


the general hypothesis favourably, as to. em- 
bolden me to follow humbly with them. 

My present object is to notice two or three 
of the very scanty remnants of Etroscan speech 
that seem to have Indian affinities, There 
are four words written over figures in the 
sepulchral paintings, of which, alone amongst 
Etruscan words, Mr. Taylor considers the moan- 
ing cerfain, the figure incontrovertibly showing 
the signification of the name writtert above ib. 
These four words Mr. Taylor declares to be pure 
Etrascan, foreign to all Aryan languages, and 
certainly Ugric or Turanian. One of them is 
nathum written over a Fury-like figure, menac- 
ing a soul at ita entrance into the other world.t 
Mr. Taylor connects this with Natagai, a great 
god-whom Marco Polo describes as worshipped 


_ by the Mongols, and also with Natha, alord or 


ruler; one cannot but also connect this with 
Néth, Bearing tho same messing, oo offen 
entering into the title of Indian deities, as 


| Jagannith, especially of deities of non-Vedic and 


non-Brahmanical origin, asin the names of all 
the 24 semi-gods of the Jaina faith. 


See a aie Se i Ee ee 
fuil Bee also Armenian 
ure. Eo Ellis’s rigs of ths 
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“Eka Suthi" are the first words of an in- 


scription frequently written over doors lead- 
ing to tombs, and Mr. Taylor, with great 
probability, interprets them as meaning “ Here 
ia ‘the tomb" of so and so, and observes, “ It is 
probable that the Turanian word which under- 
lies suthe will mean either to burn or to bury ; 
hence sufhi meant originally ‘place of crema- 
tion,’ and, next, ‘a tomb.’ ® The word “suthina™ 
is also frequent on: statues, dishes, and votive 
offerings found in the tombs, and meant, Mr. 
Taylor thinks, originally a burnt-offering, a 
sacrifice, and, next, any object putin a tomb. It 
is diffienlt not to see some connection between 
this and sati, the famous Indian widow-burning 
custom once so general, the origin of which has 
never been distinctly traced. The Vedas know 
nothing of it: it is not an Aryan rite, and the 
Brahmans, when pressed for authority for it, had 


to forge texts. There are instances of superior | 


conquering races adopting and even consecrating 
some of the worst customs of inferior peoples sub- 
dned Py. ee ORT or the corruption of 
ngendered by conquest, and this may 
be one. Mr. Wa ioe Tika prune cocnarke De “eka,” 
which he interprets, and no doubt correctly, to 
mean “here:” in the Drividian or Toranian 
\aseuaietetion spoken in the northern districts 
of Madras, here and there are ikiida and akkida, 
not distantly analogous to the Etruscan word. 
A. thread of connection is also found in a 
goes oe field of research. Although pre-historic 
remains are scattered more or less 
abundantly ever all other European countries, 
in Italy only one group has hitherto been 
discovered, and as that country has long been 
explored by antiquaries it is not probable that 
more will be found. At Saturnia, in the midst 
of the old Etruscan gait se there is a large 
assemblage of dolmens or kistvacns, and from 
Se ENG, niaax of thine. J Mr. Dennisa's 
Ancient Cities of Etruria,t itis evident that they 











closely resemble the kistvaens, which, singly, in 


groups, or in great cemeteries, exist-so profusely 
in Central and Southern India, and have been 
often described, by Colonel Meadows Taylor 


and others. From Mr. Denniss’s description, | 
it is plain that the Etrurian group, just as— 


ae Spe P. 0) translation obaduths 
and ketti, fs gravey the hethis or‘ bed! 
of Ulphilas, nad ths Greek eourg, ‘a sleeping-place’ ; and 
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of four huge slabs, one at each side and each end, 
set upright, covered with vast capstones, and, as 
in India, often divided lengthwise at the bottom 
into two compartments. Mr. Fergusson gives 
a woodent of one of them from Mr, Denniss's 
book, but lately I had an opportunity of seeing 
a careful pen-and-ink drawing of a large por- 
tion of the Etruscan group by Captain 8. P. 
Oliver, ibe ciingnition archawlog is who has 
minutely examined the Mediterranean anti- 
quities. The avuitinss, wie ane. Dcran enalcend 
very elaborate, and I was struck by the com- 
plete coincidence of the remains represented with 
remains I have been familiar with in Southern 
India. The Saturnian megalitha are in a forest, 
and the drawing might very well have stood 
for many a group existing in my mind's eye in 
jangles on the Koimbatur and Maisur 
frontier, in Salem,f and elsewhere. It was 
not mere general resemblance,—it was identity. 
There were the tombs, some half-sunk in the 
earth, some rising higher: on some the capstone 
undisturbed, on others elted cxiainey:; andithey 

appeared to be in just the same siage of anti- 
quity and dislocation as the tombs in India. I 
calling the group Etrurian, of conrse there is 
nothing to connect it with the Etruscans except 
situation, Here, however, in their ancient 
territory, is the only example known in Italy 
of remains distinctively Turanian ; existing in 
Asia only where Turanian or Mongol peoples 
have existed, andone might speculate whether, 
on the hypothesis of an Asiatic origin of the 
Etruscans, the earliest settlers might not have 
bronght with them their rnde nmgalithic tomb- 
building habits, which may have developed inte 
those wonderful sepulchral chambers, filled 
with exquisite objects of art, which have been 
cities, as the arts in their myriad forms and ap- 
plications have widened upwards from the flint 
knife, the clay bead, and the rough wooden club. 

IX.—Holed Dolmens. _ 

The holes or apertures so frequently observed 

in the end slabs of kistvnens or dolmens have 


—$——$—$—<$<—$<— 
suggests 0 similar derivation for ' * Kit's Cotty’"—or Carnty-. 
banse. — 
Quoted by Mr. Fergusson at page Hl of his work 
1, Quoted by Me. Fer 
t See Ind, Ant, vol. UL. pp. 225 ef se77. 
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excited ame perplexity wa ‘speculation as to 
their use or intention. They are almost invari- 
ably found in the larger Indian kistvaens, and are 
shown in drawings by Col. Meadows Taylor in 
the Jour. Bomb. Br. B.As. Soc. for January 1853," 
and also occur in European dolmens.t Sometimes 
round and only large enough to admit an arm, 
sometimes oblong and big enough for a child to 


pee they have remained « purale to 


the maytt that tis tisaabse wae ths habitation 
of the pigmy race, to which the holes served as 
doors. In a paper by myself on the Megalithic 
Monuments of Koimbatar, in the Journal of 
‘he Royal Asiatic Society (vol. VIL. at p. 25), 
the subject has been discussed, and the 
suggestion thrown ont that, supposing the 
graves were family sepulchres, used by suc- 
beens Seneca as the numbers of vessels 

bones, &c., in them might seem to 
betoken, the apertures may have been intended 
as means for introducing fresh sepulchral urns 
when occasion required. No other conjecture 
seemed plausible, but a new idea has lately 


suggested itself. Some remarkable discoveries — 


have recently been made in Egypt. Great 
cemeteries of what may be supposed to have 
been the well-to-do middle classes have been 
laid open, a principal feature of which are eub- 
terranean or excavated closed sepulchral chani- 


bers or RET TT closely built and blocked 





presenting the tombs and apertures, ‘add slick 
persons were blowing incense through long tubes. 
The inscriptions and paintings left no doubt of 
this, and it was plain that one of the regular 
ceremonial rites of that great dead-reverencing 
and tomb-building race was, at stated times, 
to offer incense to the-dead in their solidly-built 
and closely-shat chambers through an aperture 
left for the purpose. The idea immediately arises 
whether the mysterious holes so carefully pierced 
in the massive slabs of pre-historic dolmens may 
not have had a similar use and — The 


| ancient Egyptians were of the tomb-building 


Sasien ‘hich tae'“ai abs 4000 Veseda aes 
Evidence for the enormous antiquity of com- 
notably the ancient Olibanum, which to-day are 


"principally gathered by the wild jangle tribes, 


who are looked upon, with much probability, as 
the descendants of the pre-historic cairn-build- 
ing peoples. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TOWN OF GOGHA. 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, ASSIST. POL. AGENT, JHALAWAR. 


The bandar of Goghd was in ancient times 
one of the ports of Gundigadh, which was doring 
the reign of the Gehlot dynasty of Valabhi a place 
of some importance. Goghi, a few miles from 
Gundigadh, is mid+to have derived its name 
from Goghla ajqT=7, a shell commonly found on 
the sea-coast of Saurishtra; and this does not 
appear an unlikely derivation, as the name 
Goghlé is not uncommon, and is always as- 
sociated with bandara: thos there is a Goghla 
near Delwiiri, and another near Dholeri. Gogh 
coon became famous forits hardy seamen, called 


Goghars and Goghiris (as were the Gohels at 
a later date). At this time the whole of the const 


population were daring pirates, and the Goghars 
were second to none. Even at the present day, 


rina innate 
400, a78, 7” TEnTOn's Rude Stone Monuments, pp, 


in a great portion of Gujarit, such as the towns 
of Surat, Bharoch, Bhionagar, ete, & very com- 
peers! stall ee ee gait Geir a1 
ome After the fall of Valabht and the 


| tise of the kingdom of Anhalwira Patan,t the 


port of Goghi rose into notice, and an entire 
quarter was allotted to the Goghars in the city 
of Patan, and the men of Goghi were so famed 
paced ap siteealoraain gto 
saying, well known throughont Gujarat, ery 
erat art arr, “ Bride of Lanka, and bride- 
groom of Goghi.” After the rise of the 
Gujarat monarchy founded by Murafar Shih, 
Goghi became one of the ports of the 
Gujarat kingdom. Gogh had previously fallen 


+ Bude Stone Monemands 
i Tod's W. India p 0 
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under the power of the Gobels, and eventually 
was conquered by the Peshwi, from whom 
it was acquired by the British Government. 
After the fall of Chimpiner, it is said that | 
the emblem of Kalki Mita (a trident) which 
was sculptured on a Jarge stone, in disgust 
at the desecration of Piwagadh, left that fort- 
ress, and sailing down the Dhidar river landed 
near the spot now known as the Paighadsha Pir. 
At this time there was a Soul in Gogh 
devotedly attached to the Hindu religion and a 
worshipper of the Kimnath Mahidev, whose 
shrine still exists about 14 miles to the south-west 
of Gogha. He was wont daily to worship at 
this shrine fasting, and before performing his 
adorations used to bathe. Near the shrine was 
a large pit, and the Soni used every day to 
carry away a basketfal or two of earth from 
this pit, thus enlarging it. After the monsoon 
was over, this pit used to hold water for three 
or four months. Oneday the Soni dreamed that 
Kalki Mata was pleased with him on account 
of his devotion to the Hindu religion, and he 
was commanded to build a tank and erect on its 
banks her symbol, and was directed to repair to | 
the sea-shore, where in a named spot he would 
find a long stone marked with a trident. On the 
next day, accordingly, on his way to the shrine 
of Kamnith, the Soni went to the spot on the 
sea-shore pointed out to him in his dream, and 
there found the stone whereon was sculptured 
the Mati’s trident. Now the Soni was a pious 
Hindu, one who cared more for religions exer- 
cises than for the cares and anxicties of worldly 
affairs: he therefore went to the city of Gundi- | 
gadh or Gundi, which was then still « large and 
populous city, in which were Nigara, Brahmans, 
Waniis, and the like, In Gundi resided two 
Wianias, named Ango and Gango, who were | 
pediara, and who were wont to repair daily to 
Gogh to sell their wares, resting at the 
Soni'a house, and returning in the evening 
to Gundi. The Soni and these Waniis were 
great friends: the Soni therefore related to 
them his dream and the injunction therein 
contained, ag well as the snk mqMent finding 
of the stone, and asked Ango and Gango 
whether they would undertake the excava- 
undertaking. The Soni begged them to wait, 










and that night the 


Mita appeared again to him 
in a dream and said, “ Ona certain day there will 
be a mighty tempest early in the morning: on 
that dny go to the sen-shore in such a spot, anil 


you will see a ship in its last extremity; the 


crew, anxious to escape the perils of the sea, will 
offer to sell you the ship and its eargo. Pur- 
chase it from them, and im it you will find vast 
wealth?’ On the day fixed, the Soni repatred to 
the appointed spot, accompanied by -Ango and 
Gaingo, and immediately they leecame aware of 
noble bark buffeted by the waves within casy 
distance of the shore, the crew of which were 
making their escape in boats to tho spot where 
the three tiiends stood. On their landing, the 
Soni and Wanids offered to buy from them their 
ship and cargo; anil the crew, joyful at having 
escaped alive from the stern, aud fevling doubtful 
whether they would ever recover slip or cargo, 
willingly assented, anil aceepting a very small 
sum departed, Meanwhile the tempest absted, 
and the Soni with the aul of sore of his cus- 
tomers, sailors of Gogha, brought the vessel to 
a safe anchor. On examining the cargo they 
found it to be dried dates, bat, trusting to the 
Miata’s prophecy, they felt convinced that trea- 
sure must be concealed in it. ‘They accordingly 
brought all the packages to shore, and stored 
them ina spot then covered with jangle an 
hamboos adjoining the Kanthiiphalia or shore- 
street, and a little to the north of the present 
bazar. Here they gave out to tho towns- 
people that they had withdrawn to fulfila vow, 
and accordingly no one visited them; thus, 
without exciting suspicion, they contrived each 
day before dawn to un pack some of the packages, 
and in each package they found two gold bars. 
When the packages weee landed, the Soni re- 
turned to his house, and Ango and \Gango 
watehed the packages and discovered the gold 
bars, and while one would watch the treasure. 
the other took the gold bars one by one to 
Gundi, where they buried them in their house. 
‘As soon as all the gold bars were safely stowed 
away, the brothers invited the population to 
carry away the dates gratis, and the villagers 
gladly did so, and the spot where the dates were 
stored is still called the Khajurio Chotro. This 


| «hofre is situated in the bazir near the Srivak 


temple. 


Ango and Gango, though they bad thus be ome 


| rich through means of the Soni and the favour 


28) 





of Kalk& Math, yet gave him: no share in the 


treasure; they, however, thought it would be but | 


fair to construct for him the tank he had re- 
quested them to excavate, They accordingly 
went to Kander (opposite to Surat), and pro- 





cured from thenee able and experienced artizans, | 


and commenced the work on an auspicious day. 
The artizans, however, told the Winiis that until 
some fortunate and holy man should point ont 
on which side to leave an open space for the in- 


cress of the water, it was useless to continue the | 


construction of the tank. There being no one 
in that neighbourhood so virtuoné and holy as 
the Soni, Ango and Gango came to him and 
consulted him. The Soni entreated the MAti 
to herself solve the question, and she again ap. 
peared to him in his sleep and pointed out the 
proper direction for the feeders tothe tank. 
The Seni accordingly told the Winias, and tho 
feeders were constructed as directed. The tank 
was now finished, and the stone with the trident 
of the Mata was installed on the bank with much 
solemnity, and a masonry ‘und or reservoir was 
built in its vicinity, and the tank received the 
name of Angasar or Anga sarowar. Tho mon- 
soon set in and the tank speedily became filled _ 
with water ; but the water, instead of being pure, 
was of the colour of blood. Distressed anid 
alarmed at this unusnal circumstance, and dread. 
ing that it portended some dire calamity, the 
Wanii brothers sought out the Soni and on- 
treated him to inquire of the Mita the reason of 
this. Accompanied by the brothers, the Soni 
wont to the spot where her symbol was installed, 
and prayed her earnestly to explain this extrn- 
ordinary circumstances, After he had made many 
prostrations, a voice issued from the stone Ray 
ing, ‘*The Waniis are ungrateful wretches, and 
though they have prospered through your 
kindness they have named the tank Angiaar, 
after one of them. It is on this acconnt that 
I have turned the water into blood.” On hear- 
ing these words the Waniis trembled exceedingly 
and vowed repentance. Shortly afterwards 
they assembled the inhabitants of Goghi, and 
in their presence revoked the name of A ngisar, 
and called the tank Soniris, after the Soni. 
When Goghi came into the Possession of the 
British Government it was thought necessary 
to fortify the town, and during the Collectorship 


of Mr. H. Borradaile the stone-work of the 
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sweet water it rapidly rose to be 


- the port of Khambhat. 
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Sonirid tank was pulled down, and the present 
fort constrnoted. After the construction of the 
Sonirid, Ango and Gingo dag out’ afresh the 
Meghiisar Tank, and sunk in it several wells, of 
which several yet remain. They then com- 
menced to excavate a third tank, since called 
the Alisar, but died before its completion. 
From their conatructing these works of public 
utility arose the couplet so common in Goghi— 
The Soniria Lake and the wells of Meghisar, 
And whilst excavating Alisar, Ango and Gingo 

died. | 

As soon as Goghi was thus supplied with 
port, and attracted the notice of the Gohels, 
whose chief seat then was at Umrali. Gobel 


| Mokherfji, then Chief of Umrali, conquered 


Gogha in about a.n. 1825, and taking posses. 
sion of the island of Pirambh established there 
the seat of his chiefdom. At this time it is said 
that Pirambh, or Piram aa it is now called, was 
inhabited by a ferocions lion. Mokheriji slew 
the lion single-handed, and assumed the title 

of Pidishih of Piram, which is still apphed 

by the bards to the head of the Bhionagar honse. 

It is this title which Col: nel Tod has mistaken® 
for the title Purab-ki-Pidishih, or King of the 
Enst, Mokheraji, after his acquisition of Piram 

and Goghi, became a noted pirate, and but few 
vessels could pnss to the ports of Khambhat, 

Surat, or Bharoch without paying toll to the@hief 
of Piram. The ruin of Mokheriji is said to 
have been on this wise -—A rich merchant with 
seven ships laden with gold dust was sniling for 
As he drew near Goghi, 
stress of weather compelled him to take shelter 
in that port, and as the season was now far 
advanved he determined to wnlond his vessels 


| atthat place: with this view he visited Mokhe. 


rajt at Piram and requested permission to be 
allowed to store his cargo in the Chiafs godowns 
at Goghi, agreeing to pay any rent that might 
be demanded, The merchant representac his 
cargo to be simple dust, and no mention 
of its being gold dust, and, on M okheraji giving 
his consent, unloaded his ships and maby 
gold dust in the Chief's godowns, At this time 

wwreement was made by the Winti to pay 
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a fixed sum ss rent, and he engaged to come | 


within a stated time to remove his cargo. 
Sea to witness that no injury should be permitted 
to be done to the merchant's goods. The Wania 





with him the key. Now it so happened that | 


behind this store-room was a blacksmith's shop, 
store-room wall. In this wall a rat had made 
a hole, and through this hole a small quantity of 
time to time, and this becoming melted the 
blacksmith found one day a small piece of gold 
ymongst the ashes of the furnnce. At first he 
did not pay much attention to it, but when in the 
course of a few days he found several other 
pieces he began to consider that this gold mast 
: ja might punish him if he did not at once 

the matter, he took one of the pieces 











of gold and showed it to Raja Mokheraji, telling | 


Mokheriji at once accompanied the smith to his 





house, and, finding that he had said tho trath, 


bars, substituted sand in its place. He then 





cargo, which Mokheriiji granted ; and he accord- 
substituted for his gold dust, and as Mokherdji 
refused to do him justice he sailed away empty- 


handed. On, however, reaching his home, he pro- | 


ceeded to Dehli and besought Muhammad To- 
his enemy. Accordingly, when in a.p. 1947 Mu- 
hammad Toghlak marched to Gujarit, he sent an 
army toGogha, which place fell without resistance; 
Mokberaji,however, was safe in the fort of Piram, 
and had withdrawn all the boats from Gogh, and 
the King’s army coald getno transports. On this 
three days successively, and adjured the sea to 


perform his guarantee. At the end of the third | 


day the sea appeared to him and asked him 


why be fasted. The Wania replied, ‘You are | 


witness to the promise of Mokheriiji, and as he 


returned and sought permission to remove his 








Pidishih crossed over to Piram and beleaguered 
the walls of the fortress. Mokheriji made a 
ing prodigies of valour. It is said that his 


until one of the Musalmins bethonght himself of 
throwing a dark blue string on the ground. 
Then the 


body fell. The body is said to have 
i in Ado | ii and the head at Gogha. 
ted in the following bardic 





ae (CAT APT: 

ts act We Wee; 
eC eC HU Hat er 
33 TC rae eer 
Hit are. ala; 
aie Grea ATA. 
wat gra 41> az. 
ae wa Tea areata. 
Bae etl ae acer, r 
ae 1a aay V4. 
fata qx Hera FT- 








Cara wi ea omit, ae rey Reni, 


List to the noise, Gohel Prince, Lord of the men 
of Piram : 

‘The forces of the Asuras draw near; make ready 
for battle, 


To repulse the Pidishah's army and preserve 
undying renown. 

When Sejak's grandson, the gallant Mokheri, 
heard the news, 

When brave Mokheri heard the news, he became 
exceedingly desirous of gaining immortal 
fame 


The King beeame angry and beat the Nagiira, 
and curled his moustaches, saying “ Slay! 


{am a man, and lord ofa world of men. Whois | 


80 powerful as to oppose me ? 


Who is there now who can conquer me? I could | 


stain the honour of seven such kings. 

[ am the undaunted and invincible Mokheri, 
and in the battle I will deal many sword- 
strokes, 

Should I look on when the enemy fights, think 
how I should shame Sal‘vihana, 

Abhimin was of my race, he who eseayed to 
break the Chakrivin. 

Act up to this heroic resolve." 
immediately bound on his quiver, 

The tough (son) of the powerful Rinji, shaking 
his skirt, raised his arm on high, 

And, encouraging his army to fight, he pre- 
pared his fortress and arrayed his cannon, 
The Raja commenced firing, and at the first cis. 
charge an elephant fell, | 
The hero with honour joined his men shouting 

Har! Har! . 


He played the game with the sword’s edge, and | 


the immoveable army of the Asuras retre 
Brother, the spears resounded on all sides, and 
the Yavanas cried for quarter. 
An elephant and his howdah fell, and the Shih 
saw death face to face. 
palli of Khorisin empty, 
Mokherd was like to Hanumin dealing death to 
He hurled their corpses to the earth, and made 
streams of blood flow in the trenches. 
* A charmed bloo string laid on the | 
to sop a corps which continua to Solr nae foiPomed 
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The lord of Piram, 
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At this time the warrior fought with the sword 
nntil the afternoon, 


Blows rained on all sides, until their shoulders 


were wearied of holding the sword. 


Mokheri fought in the battle until his head was 


riven from his body ; 


The head of the Raja fell on the battlefield, and 


the body of the Mirn seemed to reach up to 
heaven, 


A truth-teller like Rija Bhishma, he annihilated 


half the army ; without a head he wielded the 
eword and extirpated the Yayanas’ army : 
fought for seven fog ; 


The army all were dying, when the Turks threw 


down the charmed* blue string. 
Then fell on the ground the nghty corpse, the 
lion-like grandson of Sejak. 


The hero dying mixed his own funeral cake, 
and his bright soul was absorbed in the light 





of the Infinite, 
and the inhabitants of 
brave warrior ! 
Thou glorious incarnation in this 
world, now glorious visit the heroes heaven !"" 


Filled with love he wedded the Apsara, thus the 
great monarch reached the city of Surpur.t 
Half the army of the Padishih was mown down 

by this steadfast sword. 
Together with the Shih's sister's zon, and thus 
this one Amir fell. 





| malo issue, adopted Semarsinghji, and his do- 


scendants rule at Nandod and Rijpipla to this 
day, The elder son, Dungarji, fled to HAthasni 
in Und Sarveyii, until Muhammad Toghlak had 
left Gujarit, and then returned to Goghi and 
there. In 1582 and 1546 Goghi was 
red and burned by the Portuguese, and 


eRatarh 
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many of the inhabitants were slanghtered. Dun- 
garji was sueceeded by Vijoji, Vijoji by Kanji, 


and Kanji by his brother Ramji Goghiri, | 
who, however, after a few years’ tenure of | 


power, resigned the gidé to his nephew Sia- 
rangji. Sirangji was a minor when his father 
died, and his paternal uncle Ramji was regent on 
his behalf. The Ahmadabad tribute being in ar- 


rears, an army came from that capital to collect: | 


it and enforce its payment, Ramji gave Sirang- 
ji as a hostage for the amount of tribute due, 
and reigned without care for Sarangyi, who 
remained in the hands of the Muhammadans. 
A potter® of Koliik, near Goghi, named Pincho, 
determined to rescue Sirangji, and, entering into 
a secret correspol with him, contrived to 
conceal him in his donkey's panniers, and after- 
wards transferring him to Biwa Partapgar’s 
charge conveyed him to Piwigadht where 
Tt was agreed between Sirangji and Rawal 
Patdi that if Sirangji recovered his throne he 
should azeume the title of Rawal, and Sirangji 
marched upon Umrali, the old Gohel capital, to- 
Riwal. Rimji Gogh4ri, hearing of Sarangji’s 
arrival, solicited the aid of the Gobel Chiefs of 


Gariidhir and Lathi, and promised to grant 


them each twelve villages on condition of their 
bat finally, feeling that Sirangji was the right- 
ful heir, they proceeded to Umrala and present- 
ed the patds to Sairangji. Sirangji confirmed 


Shrangji, Ramji, seeing that resistance was 
hopeless, made sabmissic to Sarangji, and said, 
“While you were young I guarded your in- 
terests, but now that you are of fit age ascend 
the gédi: I will be content with what you may 


allot me.” Sarangi then granted him the fapd | 


of Agifli, and granted to the Giriidhir and Lathi 
Chiefs the tapds of Trapaj and Walukar respect- 
ively. Sirangji was succeeded by his son Shivdis, 


Shivdis by Jetaji, Jetaji by Ramdasji, Ramdasjt — 
by Visoji, who acquired | 


Sihor and removed thither the Gobel capital. 
After the conquest of Gujarat by Akbar, Gogh 


became an imperial port, though the Gohels of 


Sihor still held certain rights there. There is 
an inscription in the Ehiri Wir at Gogh, 





<n sory of the potter is alo in Bde Bala —J. W. W. | 
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which, though in some parts illegible, shows that 
Visoji was a contemporary of Akbar. The in- 


scription is as follows -— 


Sarhvat 1634, Kartik Shndi 2nd, Sunday, in the 
glorious reign of Pidishih Sri Akbar, Riajeéri 


| Kalianrai being in charge (of the port)... -- 
onthe ‘yeign of Visnji-cstes +: the wir of 
Ghayanti in the Puti Garden. .....-.. and 


This inseription finishes with the gadhd gdl. 

Gogha became an imperial port, it is said, in 
the following way :—When Muhammad To- 
ghlak conquered Goghi and Piram, Harishankar 
léwarji, the ancestor of the Goghd Desiis, 
came from Uni with a body of men to the 
assistance of the Emperor, and from his local 
knowledge made himself exceedingly useful. 
The Emperor accordingly conferred on him a 
rights in the then flourishing port of Gundi. 
Gundi waa shortly afterwards closed, owing to 
the silting up of the creek, and Goghi was made 
a dependency of Khambhit, and large vessels 
destined for _Khambhit were wont to unload at 
Goghi, whence their cargo was sent in small 
craft to Khambhit. In aftertimes the Nawiibs 
of Khambhit acquired power in Goghi, but 
were gradually ousted by the Desais, whether 
by means of the Gohels’or the Peshwa. When 
the Gundi port was closed, and when Goghii 
rose into notice, these righta were transferred 
to Goghi; and the Desats contriving, with 
much ability, to keep on good terms both with 
the Goghiri Gohels and the Ahmadibid Sultans, 
managed always to increase their rights, and 
eventually established a right to sukhri. over 
the villages subordinate to Goghi. When Akbar 
conquered Gujarat, Desii Somji, perceiving the 
strength of the imperial power, persuaded the 
Gohel chieftain to offer Gogh’ as nasardnd. 
For this he (Somji) -was rewarded by 6 grant 
of some villages and an increased allowance, 
of Gohelwir. Desai Somji, having mo sons, Te- 


paired the temple of the Nilkantha Mahidev at 


Hithab, which village was the port of Gundi, 
} The Bis Mald says Dungarpar—J. W. W. | 
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and besought the deity to grant him sons. He 
married again when fifty years of age, and begat 
four sons :—(1) Mahddev (eo named ont of grati- 
tude to the god), (2) Lakshmidas, (3) Purshotam, 
(4) Karsanji. His son Mahidev is mentioned in 
an inscription in the temple of KalkA Mata at 
Goghi. This lekh is dated 8. 1672, when 
Dhundji was reigning at Sihor. Mention is made 
of Grasii Akhirijji. This was probably Dhuni- 
ji's second son, who may have held lands near 
Gogh. The inscription isas follows :— 

Tae Sareea, TOIT GT, Be ise 
TH et Tagen aa wag: wee Catal chef 
rend or ot at tq aed ae thas 
rene yETe carat AT Pest) wy ay 
seh aan (hos Gaited caq anigarr apaitz 


* Adoration to Sri Ganesh. We invoke the 
grace of Sri Mahi Kali, Maha Lakshmi, Maha 


Sarasvati, from whom happiness, success, pros- | 


of Pidishah Sri Manihotra Shih Sri Salim 
Shih, protector of Sri Goghd. Wazir Khit Sri 
Kasam Khat being in charge of the Government, 
His servant Thobban. Sheth Sri Udhavdis, 
Kazi Shih Mahmad, Grisii Raj Sri Akherijji, 
DesAi Sri Maha Somji, and Vithal Amir Vahora 
Visi Kalyan, the heads of such families being 
in existence, and im their presence, thia stone 
was inscribed. In the Samvat year 1672 and 
Silivahana Sake 1537, when the sun was in 
the tropic of Capricorn, during the cold season, 
on Thursday, the 10th day of the bright half of 
the auspicious month of Migha. On this day 
Bai Kiki, wife of Soni Hardis son of Soni Veja, 
of good intelligence, established this temple. Her 


mother was Bai Virbii, her father Soni Rim, | 


her brother Soni Thobhan. In constructing this 
temple 1607 Jdmahdi (koris) were expended. 
In witness thereof are the excellent stones of this 
temple, May Sri (Lakhshmi) look favourably 





on me her adorer (i.e. the engraver), and may 
peace rest on the writer and reader of this 
inscription !" 

Bhiosinghji founded the present city of Bhio- 
nagar on the site of the ancient Wadawa in 
a.p. 1723. At this time Desii Surji I. was 
alive, and was one of the leading politicians of 
Bhiosinghyi, the Nawab of Surat, the Ahmadi- 


bid Subah, the Marithis, and the Junigadh 


Faujdirs. Desdi Surji assisted Bhiosinghji in 
the founding of Bhaonagar, and managed at the 
same time to obtain a grant of certain rights in 
hensive of Surji’s inflnence, and, thongh ont- 
cordingly entertained Surji and others at a 
feast given by him near the Chadika Dhar, 
near Bhaonagar; on this oceasion (it is said) 
poison was mixed in Snurji'a food, so that 
now plundered Surji Desii's house, and obtained 
possession of all his papers. In 1731 the Pesh- 
wi defeated Trimbak Rio Dhibire, Damaji 
Giekwad, and other chieftains, and obtained a 
cession of halfof the revenue of Gujarit, while 
in 1729 he had obtained from Sarbuland Khan, 
the imperial viceroy, the cession of the chauth 
and serde¢mukhi of Gujarat. In the division of 
Gujarit with Dimaji, the port of Gogha and the 
Goghabirah fell to the Peshwi's share. Nahin 
Desi, therefore, taking with him Surji’s son 
Waghji, repaired to the Peshwi's court at 
Pana, and entrested the Peshwi to redress his 
wrongs. Nahind Deaii died shortly afterwards, 
bat Wighji obtained a renewal of the senade, and 
Peshwii's great seal, and also obtained orders 
on the Peshwi's representative at Ahmadabid 
and the Kamiviédir of Goghi to ensure his 





| Power on so firm a basis that Bhiosinghji was 


utterly unable to encroach, Wiaghji died in 
1786, leaving two sons, Rupji and Somji II. 
The Bhionagar Darbar, ever anxious to extend 
their influence, finding that during Wighji's 
lifetime they could do nothing, now offered the 
post of Diviin to Rupji. Rupji accepted, and, 
unlike his father, did all that he could to ex- 
tend the BhAonagar influence, and to lessen that 
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tenure of the Bhionagar Divani the power and 
influence of the Bhionagar Darbir was much 
extended, and on Rapji’s death in 1806 the 
Bhionagar Darbir were so alive to the advan- 
tages they had obtained during his tenure of 
office that they conferred the Divani on his 
brother Somji II., who followed the policy of 
Rapji, and died in 1814, This ilati 


policy had become the more necessary as by the | 
treaty of Bassein, concluded on fhe 3lst De-— 


cember 1802, the Peshwi had resigned to the 
British Government his rights in Goghi, and 
the Bhionagar Darbir were among the first to 
perceive the permanent character of the British 
rule. The permanent settlement of tribute of 
the Kathiiwad States effected by Col. Walker, 
Resident of Baroda, in conjunction with Babiji 
Appaji on behalf of the Gickwad, in 1807-8, 
established the British influence throughout 
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Gujarit, and afterwards on the fall of the 
Peshwi in 1618 the British Government suc- 
ceeded to the entire power and rights of that 
government. Since 1802, then, Gogha has been 
« British port, and the Goghibirah district has 
from that date passed under British jurisdiction. 
The prosperity of this port depends very much 
on the state of trade at Bhionagar: when trade 
is slack at Bhionagar, then Gogha flourishes, 
and vice vere’. The name Goghi is spelt in many 
different ways, thus Ghogha, Goga, and Gogo;but 
Gogha is correct, and old lekiw bear out this yew. 
The form Gogh’ is borrowed from the Persian 
historians, who invariably spelt the name of this 
port as Ghoghi or Khokhi. The principal repre- 
sentatives of the Desii family of Gogha at the 
present day are (1) Ranchoddis Vithalji, (2) 
Dharnidhardis Harjivandis, (3) Santakrim 
Seyakrim, and (4) Chaganlil Sivprasid. 





THE CONCLUDING VERSES OF TRE SECOND OR VAKYA-KANDA OF 
BHARTRIHARI'S VAKYAPADIYA. 


BY Dr. F. KIELHORN, 


It was, I believe, the late Professor Gold- 
stiicker® who firat drew attention to certain 
verses of Bhartrihari’s Vakyapadiya which are 
use of by him is unfortunately very incorrect, 
Professor Goldstiicker was obliged in many 
cases to have recourse to conjectural readings, 
and it is therefore hardly strange that his 
have been open to objections, By comparing 
the Berlin MS. of the Vikyapadiya, Professor 
Webert was enabled to publish a more correct 
and reliable text of the same verses; in pro- 
posing, however, a translation of the latter, he, 
like his essor, laboured under the dis- 
advantage of being destitute of the assistance 
of any native commentary. Two Sanskrit 
commentaries appear to have been accessible to 
Tiranitha Tarkavachaspati,t bat in republish- 
ing the passage published by Professors Gold- 
sticker and Weber he omitted some of Bhartri- 
hari’s verses, and mixed up the remainder with 
himself, but were composed by his commentator 








© Bee hia Panini, p. 237. 


Stenaler’s notes, i. p. 447. 








DECCAN COLLEGE, 
Punyaraja, and occur in the révwmé which that 
scholar has given of the contents of the second 


kinda of Bhartribari's work. 
As I have at last succeeded in procuring 


considerable portions of both Punyaraja’s and 
Helirija’s commentaries, I propose to republish 
below the last ten verses of the second or 
Viakya-kinda of the Viikyapadiya, together with 
Punyaraja’s gloss. The latter appears to me 


| generally so clear and intelligible as to render 


an English translation for Sanskrit scholars un- 


I have no means of ascertaining whether 
Punyaraja and Helirija ‘have either of them 
composed separate commentaries on the whole 
of the Vakyapadiya: my fragments of Pun- 
yaraja’s work refer only to the second kandas; 


"those of Heliriija’s commentary only to the third 


or Pada-kinda, of the Vikyapadiya. Nor have 
I, up to the present time, been able to learn 
anything regarding Pupyaraja beyond his name 
work: Heliraja was a son of Bhitirija, and 
a descendant of Lakshmana minister of the 
king Muktipida§ of Kashmir; this is clear from 

I See Siddhdnta-Kowmudt, vol. UL. p. 2 of the Introduc- 

§ Also called Lalitidityn : see Rdjataranginf, IV. 42, 43. 
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the A wllowhe verse which occors towards the 
end of my MS. of his work :— 





ia tit writes 13 follows: i 





ll 


sect on ree 





mm | porhentcaeie: 


cared an mere | Tort ararcr at 
TMT | Tet: dirererery ea rmetT: Hae: |] 





ea so Tasafet year abreraar | 
aaa aaa mena raat WeAT 
FD aaifhel nba tae ardreary 








fret saper a8: (aie ied a ae earacmen fer, 
art areata sae taeating | a o7 ai=q- 
Tae ATT REET fraret <i ae Il 





wenttane | mana | maid mer were 
Sores | ATA fe areca waa caar- 
ft | Trent aaeeq Fapeasa uF | 
amare wer | Fare | sa Teme | 


pinnae da in aftndie- | 







sa RAE, ‘saa 
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+ fara Wea aT | 


[OcronEn, wists 


aerrnagetal tapalera Praga: || & Il 
FU TST et wren aed afetat FT aa aqy- 
TTP St: Sema Tareq | Fat Pree fa 
vende llshonsbabS wRervidinseed bent pe 5 
cea Ta : Hata aearaaneaae- 
aT ATT || 

Ty HTM tmnases (ta 
Re ee 


ai fait Acie T 
Ua STRMUCHST eT: HET Ty yA | 
wUTatsT waaay azpeo: | erated fe 
sfrarrararceeart maaanhine cntatds 9! 

SY ATI a aaa a aetes 
IAW wafesrataaatiae 4saafeuq Tue 
TATA 5 Wh RASTA: | 
FHT T IT TF 

















ait ofits urna Menai wen 
TT ART: Sa RCT: || 





aT are aerentegay sare antt arerager 


ATCT: THT Shitat aia TT TATE | 





sets eorvercure tear iat q- 
WTEC BST a4 ste dad + reat ar- 
SM Waa at fare afta cera | 

Y Sao Hert rar sea AAT 
Pee ee a a RE SRCNIRIR, rate 


ize 3 ou 
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SUUITTT ga CU EAT: THEA: | 





Roe Tar aT Alaa ATCT Ml < | 

marae R re ATET TSU Saya 
qed tam wefan Aj 4 Wye 
sare iereTea Tat AIM THI SATT TTS PA 
dite | aa aaaresracmradae wT | 
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ayieasertt fren afaretaia | Xo | 
Wi: ATA ATT TATA 


fiat Wadeetaraarararaegat vat aaa aT 
fqaun waren t wearers | fe ave | Fal- 


4, The London anda Renares MS. which I hare both 


= MS. 7 @a- 
2 MS. =e. 9 ¥ MS. aqirag 
« MS. WI- %, MS. qrqq fi. 
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NOTES ON CASTES IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY J. A. BOYLE, M.C-5. 
There are some extraordinary instancés among | | 


the castes of Southern India of the self-insulat- 
ing tendency, which, beginning it may be with 
the eccentricity of an individual, passes into the 
distinctive habits of a family, and thence into 
the social sintus of a race or tribe. It may be 
instructive to note one mode in which, in 
special circumstances, new casted Inay form 
themselves almost before our cyes; and so to 


catch a glimpse through the past of the manner | 


in which old castes aplit themselves off from tho 
mass, and become fossilized into insulated units. 
I will begin with the case which shows the most 
complete caste-insulation that has come under 
my notice. 

In the centre of the town of Srivaigun- 
tam, in the delta of the Tambrapirni 
river, in Tinneveli, there is # small fort, 
enclosed by a wall about 150 yards square and 
10 feet high. Thongh called o fort (koffet), it 
has no strategical strongth, and is simply a mud 
enclosure, containing the houses of about thirty 
families, known as ‘Kotte: Vellilar,’ or the 
Vellalar who live in the fort. 

These people constitute a caste completely 





marriage with other families of the great V el- 
14lar caste, perhaps the most numerous caste 
in Southern India. 

The traditional origin of this tribal or family 
ancestors of the Kottei Vellalar were 
driven by a political revolution from their home 
in the valley of the Veigay. to settle in 
the far south, where Paraikrama Pandya 
offered them a home and protection. 

Under the Pandya dynasty of Madara 


these VellAlar were, they allege, the cham- 


berlains or treasurers, to whom belonged the 
y dignity of crowning the newly suc- 

: king; and this traditional dignity 1 
still commemorated by an annual cremony, 
performed in one of the Tinneveli temples, 
whither the heads of the family still repair, and 
erown the head of the Svimi. Parakrame 
Pandyois represented to have been a local 
chieftain, and was probably the political guzerain 
of the fief of Korkhei, hard by, who wel- 
comed industrious and well-equipped settlers 
to his remote valley. But however much of 
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truth or of fiction there is in the dates and tho 
particulars of this emigration and settlement, 
the special interest of the Kottei Vella lar 
consists in this, that, differing in no way from 
their brethren of the Vellalar tribes, they 
have resolutely, as it were out of mere whim, 
shut themselves ont from social intercourse with 
their kinsmen, and have established the most 
singular custome, absolutely unknown to the rest 


of the tribes ; and that it was a personal or family | 
institution, and not one of the bereditary caste- | 


usages (kuldidram), ia proved by the fact that 
until laiely they housed within the same fort 
certain predial slaves, Kottar—smiths, of | 
inferior social status, who worked for their 
masters, and lived in the same rigid seclusion as 
og their women, These slaves, partly 
from the changed social atmosphere of the time, 
which made them rebel against their servitude, 
and partly from want of sufficient space within 
the fort, have within the last generation been 
turned ont to live beyond the enclosure, but 
they still work for their hereditary masters at 
ystition of the market. 

It may be doubted whether any credence 
ean be given to the extreme antiquity claimed 
for this colony, since the habit of secluding 
their women can scarcely have been formed until 
the Musalmans had arrived in Southern India 
to suggest and sect the fashion of this practice. 
If this be so, the colony can hardly have been 
settled in its new home for more than half the 
time that is claimed for it. 





I have gathered from the head of the 
Kottei-Vellilar the following sketch of 
their mode of life, ees 





intriguing spirit ofcommon Vell alar. ‘Their 
women never leave the precincts of this mud 
enclosure—a rule which it is certain death to 
break, and it is never broken. After seven 
ssliahas wadhesolaces Sa empportod bry dhe teaditing | 
ofa disobedient little girl who was murdered by 
her own father for a thoughtless breach of this 
law. Tho men pass freely in and ont, and 
engage in the ordinary occupations of their 
station; but into the fort no male stranger 
cin enter on any pretence, though there 





ae ee ay ae i ag re: 


enter. 

This custom of female seclusion extends e 
further than this : for after marriage no woman 
of the Kottei Vellalar may be seen by 
man’s eyes except those of her husband, father, 
brothers, and maternal uncles. The strict ob- 
servance of guch a rule must within #0 narrow a 
space be physically impossible ; but the theory 

is preserved, and is believed in by all outsiders. 
this aoslapine’\iu-tanintalacil ‘oven tel daathicine 
when « death occurs, and the dead body haa to 
be carried forth to be burned, it is carefally 
shrouded from all eyes, and the men alone ac- 
ream amy eh pie at pyre until every 








superiority five their sachin Vellalar 
of other sects. Their skin is as dark, and their 





but there is little ground for supposing that their 


|. proud isolation is based on nobility of rank in 


other theory of the foundation of such a colony 
than that the proud patriarch of an illustrious 
family which from high position and influence 
had fallen on evil days, and had been exiled 
from their ancestral home, must have estab- 
lished himself and his kinsmen in a new settle- 


ment, and shut them in by these restrictions 


and these ramparts from contact of the outer 
world. How else would the in-dwellers have 
mvented such a scheme of hfe? Why else 
should their peignhonrs: Tens Doge it ? 
There is something | i 
sian od igen: Weeliahiad steer a ed their 
lived img in this, papiom ene forced 
to submit to any cruelty, and denied all pro- 
tection, even of life. The law cannot reach 
these people, for no officers of the law may 
irae 59: When the census was taken 
were not numbered, for 
reliasd to aay: how shear oes Gale ee 
inside the fort; and infanticide is not only 
possible, but most probable; for there ia o 
suspicions absence of increase in the colony, 





| Which suggests some mode of disposing of the 


‘useless moutha’ unknown to health officers and 
policemen. 
Here is a family that bas passed into a caste, 


Ocromas, aiden ] 


edie sie iackabid by Whe moet. xigit scoial | 


restrictions from their old caste-brethien and 
from the whole outer world. 


[met within Ramnid. T 
the “ Aram-pa-kutti Vellilar,"’ « ¢. the Vellilar 
with wreaths of the dram flower. This flower 
is one of the decorations of Siva; but I lave 
heard no explanation of the name. This 
aay group has established itself in twelve 

ges on the north-cast frontier of the 
Raimond territory, a tract bounded by the two 


rivers, the Uppiar on the north, and the — 


Veigay on the sonth. 
There are said to be seventy families of them, 


who occupy a tract of about twenty-five square | 


miles; but this numeration of the group repre- 
sents tather a traditional than the actual nom- 
ber, which must be far larger. 

grated five centuries ago, in the time of Vara- 
guna Pindya from the Tonda-man- 
dalam, of which Kinchipuram was the 
tale—in ‘devendra vimiinam’ or covered cars; 


and still this form of vehicle is invariably used _ 


in marriage ceremonies a4 the peculiar vehicle for 
the conveyance of the bride and bridegroom 
around the village, Physically the members of 
this tribe of Vie114 | ar differ in no way from 
other st gions of the tribe. But their soctl 





enstoms pts many particulars remarkable | 


and distinctive. The women never wear 4 
cloth above the waist, but go absolutely bare on 
breast and shoulders, The two rivera which 
bound their district on north and south are 
rigid limits to the travels of the women, who 
are on no pretext allowed to cross them ; and it 
is said that when women, as they sometimes will, 
make vows to the deity of a celebrated temple, 
Avudiar-kovil, in Tianjor,which lies to 
the north of the Uppar, they have to perform 
their pilgrimage to the temple in the most per- 
fect secrecy, and that if detected they are fined. 
Intermarriage is also prohibited with “ those 
beyond the rivers," as all of the outer world is 
called. The men, too, have some peculiarities 
of which one is invincible aversion to emi- 
grate to Ceylon, as half the population of Rim- | 





nid do from time to time. They never leave the — | 
mainland, and adhere solely to the cultivation. 


—[S—- = 


identical. 
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of the soil. ne is ED a tradition aah them 
never to eat the salt of the Sirkar, nor to take any 


_ gervies under Government, whether as soldier or 
Another such caste or tribal group of Vellilar | 


writer or policeman. The head of each village 
is of course a recognized official; but this duty 
he fulfils rather to the village as patriarch than 
to the Government as magistrate. 

The canse of their original micration ix 
forgotten, if it was ever recorded; but it is mon- 
tioned as one of the results of their coming to the 
southward that they first established the wor- 
ship of Siva in the district in which they settled. 
The name of Siva’s flower, the Aram pi or 
dtti pa, may have some bearing on this con- 
nection of the tribe with the Siva-crced. 

Tt wor'd oe rash to generalize from two such 
instances as to any principles of caste-forma- 
ton. But one thing may be noted, and that 
is that the vulgar explanations of caste demar- 
cations as arising from differences of religion on 
the one hand, and from diversities of trade or 
occupation on the other, are wholly inadequate 

to explain such caste-nnits as [ have described. 
Socially these Kottoi-Vellilar and 
Arampi- -kutti- Vellalor are perfectly 
distinct from each othe. and from the main body 
ofthe Vellilar tribe. They cortamly will 
notintermarry : I doubt whether they would eat 
together ; but their occupations and creeds are 
What then made them separate into 
distinct castes, and cutthemselves off from all the 
world ? Mainly, if not wholly, this arose from 
purely physical causes: from their originally 
settling as a family in a strango country, where 
they recognized no kin, and prondly avoided all 
connexion with the former settlers. Partly, too, 
becanse the ground was unbroken and the 
country unpecpled, so that the new settlers 
lived alone, and while they forgot the ties that 
bound them to the home they had left, they grew 
up “ between the rivers’ as it were, and knew 
nothing of their new neighbours, who were 
often distant and always hostile. Thns, in the 
two cases I have quoted, the one fumily shut 


other between two rivers; bot the result of in- 


sulation was the same, and the method similar, 

and they now have succeeded in developing 

themselves: from emall families into small but 
Ainneveli, 9th July 1874 


SOME PERSIAN WORDS IN ARABIC DISGUISE. 
BY E. REHATSEK, M.C.E., 


The Arabs justly boast of the antiquity and 
purity of their langnage. In later times, how- 
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ever, some Persian words have crept into it | 


unchanged, in non-classical writings, and -can 
easily be recognized ; but as an evidence that 
their number is not considerable it may be 
mentioned that the Alf lailah wa foilat, which 
consists of fonr bulky volumes, contains scarce- 
ly more than fifty or sixty, of them. The 
case, however, ia different with the words which 
have undergone considerable change, and, al- 
though rather scarce, occur im ancient books, 
and even in the Gordu. Some of these, which 
I consider curiosities, [ give here, especially ss 
their disguise is not always easily discoverable, 
and they generally pass for genuine, pure 
Arabic words, even with learned Mowleis, in this 
country. 1 shall also addnce, in confirmation 
of my statements, reliable authorities, admitting 
of no doubt in the matter :— 


a fier F F Pr . — 
Gp! Vesti# serica crassior (Freytag).—This 
é 
is derived from P. »}=f implying thickness, 


heaviness, grossnesa, 
4&1 ,bu| which has retained the same mean- 


i pf P. 2 iat —colum, eylinder, portico- 
siya pl. 5) st the same with P. jf y.— 


rider, aiid bakin from it. 
e2! is explained in the Bibliotheca Indica 
(Calcutta, No. 58, p. 46) as—plh sine 651 
~* a ey! An ambized word from P. 


f3!—meaning height. The same occurs also | 





in Dr. A. Sprenger's Masudi's Meadows of 
Gold, notes pp. 157-8, as 991 derived from 
3y9! or ufs!—apogeum. 

“3151 Courier; from 401,—docktailed, the 
er's Masudi's Meadows of Gold, p. 331, note *, 


This Buredeh has given origin also to the Latin — 


Veredarius. It may be interesting to insert here 
the following line re: the Hamasa :-— 
uf # i ies ol @ se 


op se in AG diel fy ae 


fart 


eel | 


| Dara tales equos instituerit, derivant. 
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Hon. Mom. B. He. KR. A. B. 
. "The.tmage of Omm Alsaleahil [a woman], 


although a conrier, requires  montli's journey 


to reach her | has paid me a visit." 

The commentator observes that in. this place 
the word 42y/ means a horse, thongh he also 
explains the phrase o27 g/l 25! to mear 
that, “Soch and such a one sent a courier 
tome,” and admits that the root has many 
signitications, Henlso states that those who 
desire to derive the word &_/ from the Arabic 
mean by it—a distance after performing which 
the heat of u traveller's speed becomes cooled. 
Freytag gives the following foutnote to the above, 
in his translation of the Hamesa, $28 :-— 

Vox *75/ equos aut mulos aut camelos in 
Mags Vis dispositos, quorum ope principam 
mandatsa perferantur, significari notum est, 
Vocabulum autem a Persico 4» quod talium 
equornm cauda anputate sint et rex Persarom 
Ma- 
krizius in deseriptione Aegypti, a quo modo 


| beatus De Saciyus (Magasin Eneyclopédique, p- 


61) recessit, vocem a latino veredns (cui nostrom 
Pyerd cognatum est) derivandam esse censnit: 
fur 
e ex, Pera. tly 7. (j. wl pa -hyoseya yee, 
eoporificae herbae species nota. (Froytag.) The 
word is bhang in Hindustini: and some would 
also derive the English beverage punch from 


it, whilst others consider it more suitable to 


take it from the P. eee eae 
because it is said to consist of five ingredier 
ue) from P. (4 = sleet tas oe 


tag, Einleit. ind. Stud, d. Arab, Sprache ; Bonn, 
1861, 


wie Garden, pl. qi le’ composed of P- 





mules used for carrying the post in ancient times | y—amell and wie —place, which lntter word 


Hever occurs a8 an affix in Arabie in any other 
instance ; whereas it is frequent in Persian, and 
is moreover referable to the Sanakrit pay—to 
stand, 

G04 is taken from Sely—a Little Joot- 
man, which is the retina Radi 8 and is 
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tion form, aa ase it isin te Hs lec 


wy Gox—which is analogous to the Latin 
palmam ferre, and to the English ‘to gain an 
advantage, to take the shine ont of." 
eu On this word the following note occurs 
on p. 59 of No. 59 of the Mibliotheea Indica 
gare HS get urd 98 iis 2. os. gel 
jay 8 So pty ctype! Tarikh 
said not to be Arabic, becanse it is the Macdar 
of Murmakh, which is arabized from Mak riz, 
ur y* > bufals, is arabized from P. --«,¢ 


go -# 


elem Coll a Pers. wleS Margarita, vel Res 


rotunda margaritas similis ex argento. (Freytag) 


uw jl Of this not merely the noun (= 5/95, 
but also the verb from which it is formed; occurs 
in the P. weorylsf—to digest. Tho meanings 
differ when pronounced guwariden or kwrariden. 
To digest a thing means to cook it in the 
stomach; hence the analogy of the word with 
the E. cook, L. coqwere, G. kochen, &e. 

wi p> fr. P. ly Freytag, Einleil, &e.p 49. 
This word is also spelt wh an’ wlhse both 
meaning at present a herdsman, ‘ut the one 
spelling is connected with nigh/ an:! the other 
with wood, aa any Persian scholar nay casily 

ai y> This is taken from P. 54 55 essence. 
Hamasa P,  ,** yt hha! gillat y= The 
3 is the .easence of a thing; it is Persian 


s 1 

(J's Loricam habens, indutus vir, (Breyt.) 
This is from ¢ _)9 —which again is from P. 3)3 — 
epat of mail, originally shirt of mail composed of 
si rings. 

(553—Quickallver, where “quick” is to be 
taken in the sense of “living,” as in Argenfum 


viewm, whence it will appear that it must have 
been taken from the P, #25—the origin of which 


is evidently Sanskrit, and also implies [ije. 

go derived from P. p94 plain (Dr. Spren- 
ger, Bibliotheca Indica, No. 76, Transl. of Rr- 
wilah Shameyyah, p. 2). This termination oc- 
curs only in one other word in the language 
Laura Alye—specimen, pattern. 

Use" Lapides argillae similer ; vel Lapides 
ex argilla igne infernali indurgta, in hominum 
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quorundom nomina inscripfa, This word occurs 
thrice in the Qordn, 1.2. xi. B4:— 

ah ee bal e eyse «fu - = ge- 
Uyhe] y iste lee ile Uys] cle Ub 


a= 


ae ot Dl ab 


“ And when our decree came, we turned those 
fecifies] upside down, and we rained down upon 
them stones of baked clay, &c.” 
vert sU/E / ff of FF OF fulés 
pale Ube y lite lgulle Ga? (xv. 74) 

af if 


Uae oe Fys* 


-_-- 


“And we turned [the city] upside down : 
and we josephine ame taanaen 


ber ee eee (ev. 4.) 


“Which hurled down upon them stones of 
baked clay." Ina life of Muhammad, written 
about the middle of the second century of the 
Hejirah by Muhammad Ben Es-hig, which I 
translated from the Arabic and sent to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the following words occur after the 
quotation of cy. 3,4 on p. 37 of Wistenfeld’s - 
edition :— | 
Hie lA wlicls Uy et ute ySd 5 


Jay gin eth 5 fants Hal welt Legilee 


eet ie ob dels sett OY gt 
cally peel otis’ wide 
“Some commentator mentions that these are 
two Persian words of which the Arabs have made 
one, namely, sanj [for sang =] and jil [for 
gil US) the former meaning sfone, and the latter 
loom, implying stones of these two kinds, stone 
and loam.” There is no doubt that the Latin 
sigillum is the first European derivation ; 
whence G. iegel, E. seal, &c. It must have 
been common in Persia to make cheap signets, 
simply by writing characters on a piece of 


clay and baking it, for use as signatures, 


stampa, and for various other purposes. 

1; von Pers. Arvwesis, fanis ad quem diri- 
giturstructura, Kam. Tabulaastronomica, The 
author of the Burhdn Dictionary is of opinion 


| that the word isarabised from the P..%j. The 


word #5 means inéer alia, also s string, and Dr. 
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Sprenger gives it as the origin of jin Maswdi, |“ Alsanabikew, sides of hoofs: the singular is ' 
; ai iz E j i ii _ pal Le hit 1 | 
pp. 157-8, and 4 5 he derives from Velj—birth, | #unbul, Persian arabized. 


off 


Fs ; : ; 
qty Vapor, qui meridici tempore apparens owls Pors, O€L Species dulciorum, proprie 


in deserto iter facientibus ¢ longingno aquae 
epesion hAtek Sams Men ie | Among other (S| tates that the arabized form of this word is »5¥. 
finitions the Hurien, which, as is well known, Fe ee : | Pp. 
does not give any Arabic words, contains also a ompuases: “This is: arabized from 
the following -— _ ole tou “ta gta ee ele 
a i?’ hy 5 | wey Creomie Py, i Gerive . Rose ‘nl, 
OER gt lh Fes 5, Mts A is ie | his ed. and transl, of Muhammad Ben Musa’s 
, Srp “4 j'3 Algebra, on p. 198, from P. 9}(¢) and-in the 
“This is said to be marshy ground illamin- | pistiotheca Fndiea (Calcutta, No. 58) we have 
nted by the sun and having the appearance of (p. 46) the words :— . 


ee eee 


water.” | ay $404) Se etnies am eis 
glue Heaven, in the Arabic Tashrih ulafdk, | 2°! “7°! SIS S181 yn ken aight 

astronomy,’ this word is anid to be derived from | phe? 4243, AJ) esas 5 tL agi, All 

the P. c=! and P. w; both these words were hc dis 


also melted into one m the P, when and the 


- ve pee et ee rene = a 
Burhdn states that cf is synonyme with bef | “intieeh is arbized from Andazeh by 


7 | changing the first a to A, the 2 tos, and omitti 
—a mill turned by the hand, water, or animals, to ead sick ” oe ae Sin 
warn wi is a house, accordingly she literal As, however, =a of the Mathematics came first 
penne woud Be ena’ eapercally not | from Hind, i.e. India, some would prefer to 
= anepEroaete expression. for the sky, which derive the word from the name of this country, 
with its hosts of stars seems to be constantly and to transinte it * Indian science.” 
gs hae In conclusion it may also be remarked that 
thine pl. 224 Dngula equi, ejusve anterior | there are a fow words in Arabic and in Persian 
ic ae ae nt. _ | belonging to both languages and differing very 
Bee eee eee ee aiminnlive where | ai chity Shoes exch oka Aie oomlisn einen Te 
of is the enme with the arabized word, i.c. fin : 


Si fe apa a , ; which will perhaps for ever remain shrouded in 
On this word se read in 5 naan Pe f— mystery. One of these words is A, Gy P. py). 
att gtd Sabee os tyh tye) Gib} ett | poth meaning Waal 








WORDS AND PLACES IN AND ABOUT BOMBAY. 
BY DR. J. GERSON DA CUNHA. 
(Continued from page 240.) 

Another reason for supposing that the pre- | it appears to him the shrine of Mumbidevi 
sent designation of Bombay cannot be ascribed may have been the occasion of the appellation ; 
to the Boa Bahia or “good bay” of the | while the Intter asserts that Mumbii is the 
Portuguese, but is derived from the word | name of Pirvatt, the wife of Mahadeva, a 
Mumbé, of pure Marithi origin, is the fact that | compound of Mum, from Mumbi, the demon 
the natives always write in their vernaculars | slain by her on the ixland,* and b4i (qr¥), 
gy (Mumbii), and not Bombay, which last is | which is a term of courtesy employed for 
evidently a corruption by foreigners. | dignified or noble- Maratha women. Again, 

This supposition has been, moreover, cor- | Tod is of opinion that Mumbadevi ia a 
roborated by such writers as Briggs and Sykes, corruption from Mimiderj, “ mater dea," 
the former of whom, in a note to his excellent | the divine mothor, or alma mater. 
translation of Firishtah’s History of the Rise I am not aware that any early writer, Euro. 
of the Mohammedan Power in India, states that | pean, Arab, or Chinese, mentions the name of 

* See page 240. dei Bai 






ridefur eaecharom puriseimum. Kam. The Burhan | 


Ocronen, 1874.) 
Bombay or Mumbai before the arrival of the 


Portuguese. Ovingion, * however, who wrote 
in 1689, makes Bombay known to the Greeks 


and described by Ptolemy under the designation — 
| the beginning merged in that of the adjacent 


of Milizigeris. + 

Bombay, notwithstanding its ancient pagodas, 
its sand-lingas of yore, and its glorious wars 
with the terrible Mubiraka, can lay no 
claim to ancient political distinction, nor can it 
boast of any royal charter or parchments of 
nobility. Of heraldry it has hardly any, except 
perhaps a little dark-greyish slab with the arms 
of Portogal engraven on it, which, according 
to Portuguese travellers, used to adorn, some 
years ago, one of the gates of the Fort. It was 
left for British intelligence and enterprise to 
raise Bombay from ita humble condition to that 
of a capital of one of the great Presidencies of 
India. But of this hereafter. 

If we turn our attention to the times when 


| i Rc Rmmartaee fy Speen ve the Gosek Remandletars of 
oe for, besides nomberless 
tions undergone in the mouths of the Greeks, they are not 


made fray the caprice of 
(De Bein Martin, Blade sur la Géographie grecgue, 
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eicatis aa they then sppabred t» Go, aliioagh 
worthy of the study of a geologist, could not 
have at all excited the ambition of a conqueror, 
and consequently their political history has from 


mainland, with which, and with the more im- 
portant islands lying to the north, 1t has shared 
the vicissitudes of conquest, and the role of 
numerous dynasties and chieftains. 

During the Portuguese period, although Bom- 
bay could boast of a fine castle { commanded 
by a pelty Governor, a couple of churches under 
the pious Franciscans, and about 400 huts said by 
early writers to contain 10,000 inhabitants,§ it 
was still a mere dependency of the great “Court 
of the North,” or Bassein, || and one of the 
eight divisions subject to its jurisdiction under a 
military government whose head was named the 
“Capitad Mér,” or General, of the North. 

From the annals [ have been able to collect 
and peruse, as well as from tradition, it ia to be 
concluded that the primitive condition of Bom- 
bay was that of a sandy and uncultivated island 
circumscribed within very narrow limits, tra- 
versed by innumerable creeks, and partly over- 
flowed by the sea, tosuch an extent that even 
so late as the time Fryer wrote (1675) about 
40,000 acres of the island were under water. 


house, this population appears too lange for the estimated 





| ae of buts Ee. 





| The me a Lt that w 
Prescot os the North” are found 
iste: Whale atooa. were mettre 
occasion, ep pg od 


ist—Ee aim, the capital, called also the Saibe 

oo ease tahorae, Hus apt ol Ag neni wie 

pagal my, 

Fringe) aS tras. The pagan Hera th ieee sa 
prigam Cama, with 


A , with 15 aldess and 7 eurretores. 
Bisco of Tne with 5 pacarina. Ord—The 


“fetes Sada 
San ere tal 


a 


ia 


ee 
Fs 
ai bre 


i 
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Bombay was then scarcely one tenth part of | 


what it has now attained to be. It extended 
in a central straight line from the pier of 
the Castle,* which was almost to the 
modern Pilava (Anglicé Apollo) Bandar, to 
its northern extremity, at the point now called 
the Pai yadhunii station, a distance of about 
one mile and a quarter. In the middle of this 
line, or about the grounds on the Esplanade now 
occupied by washermen, and called the Dhobi 
‘Linea, stood the Mumbidevi temple, sb- 
sequently transferred, as before stated, to the 
spot reclaimed for the purpose just north of 
Piyadhoni. The tanks now used to wash 
clothes in once belonged to the temple, and 
tion has been most distasteful to Hindn feel- 
ed in a curved line along the shore of Back 

Bay, inclading Girgifw and Chaupati, from its 
southern extremity called Mendip's or Mend. 
ham's Point,t to a spot, facing the Bastum 

or “Tower of Silence” of the Pirsis, which 
was then separated from Walukeévarae 








VitGs-d ce domk ‘which. Kesie oak do aoe cas the 
west face of the island. On the eastern sida 


gih wa Eide beyond Umarkhadt (Onion. 
carry). This hill was formerly quite arid in 
appearance, and wholly inhabited by fishermen. 

Now the term Paiyadhuni means ‘ wash- 
ing of the feet," and plainly mdicates that it 
was a placo used for that purpose. People and 
cattle coming down to Bombay from Salsette, 
Mahim, and other islands lying northwards, 


used to wash their feet in a shallow stream of 
| water, which became deeper by the tide, espe- 


ping into the more civilized soil of Bombay. 
Another argument favouring the supposition 
Parel, Mazagi ow, &c., is that the natives 
living in Kuliba, WAlukeésvara, and 
Mazagaiw say even in our ores, from o 
traditional habit, that they are “going to 
Bombay,” meaning the Fort, which to a modern 
At the time of the cession to the British 
crown, Bombay was given over for a very m- 
significant ‘quit-rent to alady by name D. Ignez 
de Miranda, widow of D. rah ge de Mon- 
canto,|| who was called “ 
“lady of the island,” and to a few others. 
Tt then, and for some time after the cession, 
consisted of one cagabé, which means 8 grove 


of trees and gardens (/ortas), and three paddy- 
| fields. These groves and gardens contained 
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the sap of both cocoanut (Co-os nucifera) and 
purpose of alcoholic fermentation, which right 
2,000 xerafina. 


THE LIFE OF BABA NANAK, THE 





sank the latter name and assumed the warlike 
in 1533 the Portuguese took possession of the 


FOUNDER OF THE SIEB 





SECT.* 


By E. N. CUST, B.C.8. 


The life of a person, who by his actions and | 


of a large number of his fellow-creatures, both 
during his lifotime and for centuries after his 
must be called truly great; and when we find that 


of virtue and moral purity he died poor, and 
well oa great. , 

Siac Aandi ie BoA kee ood 
may differ with him in many of his doctrines, we 
cannot bat admit that he was one of those on 


ings: for during » long life of seventy years ho 


a. Psa am Seid veal 
offerings st temples. He tried to amalgamate the 
worldly cares and corruptions is owing to the im- 
opel te Deity, and that he worked 
of every person who is renowned for sanctity or 


virtue. 
tea maid ot Liber about ifteen ae wee 





In that province of British Indi which, from 
_ the circumstance of ita being traversed by five large 
district of Labor, in the pargansh of Sharakpur, 
in the tract betwixt the rivera Eavi and Chendb, 
Degh Nalf, there was a villagonamed Talwandi, 
the property, as it is still, of a tribe of Mahamma- 
dan Rajpite who had emigrated from the sandy 
regions between the Jamni and Satlej, known as 





by the dynasty of Lodhi Pathins, whose name 
still lives in Lodhidnd, on the Batley. Four 
madans had invaded Indis, and their power was 
firmly seated in Northern India: the great Timur 
gon Béber, who was destined to be the founder of 
a line of emperors, waa still a child in the countries 
beyond the river Oxas, and the valley of Kashmir. 

The country round Tal wandi was wild, badly 
cultivated, and covered with brushwood: it is at 
the edge of the great jangle wasteor Bar which oc- 
cupies the vast space betwixt the Ravi and Chen&b, 
containing many million scres of uncultivated land. 
Two religions appeared to meet here also, for the 
industrious and settled Jits, who were Hindus, 
Bhattiis, who had adopted the now religion 
of Muhammad. In those days persecution on ac- » 
| count of religion was very common, and many 
changed their faith from base motives ; bitter feel- 
ings existed between the Muhammads:3 and Hin- 
dus there, as elsewhere. No roads traversed this 
savage region: it was then, as it is now, im @ 
corner, and when, many years after, this neigh- 

The Muhammadana were alwnys desirous of mak- 
ing converts, and succeeded in so doing by force, 
szpeaeed in the Ovientel: hietian Aperteiors Mar. Apr. 
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of Maula, of the Chand gol cf the Khatris, a re- 
sident of Lokhoki, Pargana Batala, in the district of 
Gurdispur: her name was Solakhnt. By her 
he had two sons, Sri Chand and Lakhmi Dis. 
From the latter descend the whole tribe of the 
Bedis, who pretend to the sinetity, though they 
do not adopt the virtues, of their great ancestors : 
the former founded the sect of the Audoais, 
who dwell in numerous convents, or Akhérihs, 
all over the Panjib, Ninak had no other children, 
and he gave no authority to his descendants to 
practise the wicked custom of killing their daugh- 
ters : indeed it is contrary to the mild and benevo- 
lent principles which he taught. He appears to 
have anticipated that his descendants would make 
a bad use of the circumstance of his being their 
ancestor, for he waa unwilling to marry, and had 
no wish to have children. In none of his travels 
did he take them with him, and he expressly 
excluded them from the succession to the position 
of spiritual teacher, which he had attained, and 
chose one of his disciples, as more worthy of that 
important office, 

Soon after the birth of his children, he ceased 
to care for worldly affairs: his mind was more and 
more occupied with a sense of the vanity of wealth, 
rank, and power, and even of life. He went once 
to bathe in the Biu Nadi near Sultdnpor, and 
stayed there a whole day in the water: the tree is 
still shown where he used to sit, and is known 
as Bdbd-ki-Bir, and the place where be bathed 
iscalled Sant-GhaAt. Eventhe shop where be 
used to trade iscalled Hath-Sdheb, and weights are 
shown stated to be those which he had used in his 
trade: so great ia the reverence paid to his name. 
dissuade him : many went out to talk him over, 
and among others his father-in-law, Muld, who was 
naturally very moch annoyed at seeing his dangh- 
ter and her children deserted without any pro- 
send his commands to him to return, but in vain. 
Nanak replied that he was the servant of God 
alone, and knew no earthly master. It may be 
remarked that all his replies are given by the 
narrator in the form of short pithy vurees: this 
may or msy not have been the exact form in which 





work of man. This led the Nawilb to persunde 
him one day to coompany him | to the mosque at 
knelé down is eagle “howe stood up: 
when the Nawib remonatrated, he said “0 Nawib, | 








| you were not praying; your thoughts were occupied 


in the purchase of a horse at Kandahir.” The 
Nawib, who was an honest, truth-loving man, con- 

feased that his thoughts had wandered. The Qazi 
was much enraged, and asked Ninak why he did 
not pray with him. Ha replied, “ You, O Qagi, 
were nob praying; you were thinking of your 
daughter's illness, and wondering whether your 
colt had fallen into a well.” The Qizi's counten- 
ance fell, and he was obliged to confess that the 
Gora had truly read his thoughts. 

Nanak now finally abandoned the world, and 
adopted the lifoofa Fagir. His wife and children 
were sent to his father-in-law: he took leave of 
his sister Nanaki, who remained always warmly 
attached to him, and started on his travels from 
village to village and from country to country. His 
companions were B414, who had accompanied him 
from the earliest day, and is thence called “ Bhai 
Bil," and Mardhaind&,«a Mubammadan Rabibi 
or musician, who voluntarily joined him, and who 


used to play to his master on his harp, while he 


was abstracted in thought and prayer. 

Bhai Mardh4nd4 is described aa a strange 
companion, who was always hungry, and getting 
into scrapes, from which Nanak had to extricate 
him. When be played on the harp it was always 
in the praise of the Creator :-— 

*'Tahi Narankir, Kirtar,—Nimak Bandah teri.” 

Nanak used to be whole days rapt in medita- 
tion, with closed cyes, and thoughts fixed on God, 
and unconscious of what wna going on, while 
Mardhdnd suffered much exposure, hunger, thirst, 
and a desire to return to his family, 

One day he went to A mindbdéd, then as now 
an important city in the Rechna Doab, in the dia- 
trict of Gujirinwili, He pot up in the house of 
Lalu Thakir, whom he knew to be virtuous and 
honest, and refused to eat the food of Wazir Malak 
Bhigu, because he was on oppressor of the poor, 
and had collected his wealth as an unjust roler of 
the people. The nome of Naushirvin still lives by 
the name of Misr Rap Lal in the villages of 
Jhalandar Doab; while the memory of tho evil 
ruler and of his family is cursed, and his ill-gotten 
rpealth ta She ouase of birife sthong: his descentatte, 
and is soon | The place where Nanak 
of Rori-Séheb, from the circumstance of the 
place under Biber. Aminfbid was taken by 
submitted, and was carried to the Emperor's tents, 


persunsion, and the offer of worldly advantages. 
But the new converts rarely abandoned their 
Hindn customs, or comprehended fully the simple 
tenets of Muhammad. Among them the system 
of castes was partially introduced ; the Sayyid wns 
considered as powerful as a Brahman; Pirs and 
Shahids were as much venerated as Jogis and 
other Faqirs; pilgrimages to tombs and shrines 
were neld to be meritorious. The trne meaning 
of the Qords and Vedas was unknown to the 

multitude: wild stories of miracles and super- 
natural beings were believed . . Many abandon- 


by eacaping from what they could not but admit 
to be deception, and in different parts of India 


different sects had been formed under Rimdénand, | 


Gorakhnith, Kabir, and the ascetic orders of 
Bairigis, Gosfvis, and Jogia had come into 
existence. 

‘Tb was at this period, and at the place above 
mentioned, that a son was born to one Kdlu,ao 


Khatri of the Bedi géf, s poor but respectable | 


man who occupied the post of Dulwai, or village 
accountant. The father and mother of K.ilu were 
named Sivarim ond Bdnasi; and he had one 
brother named LAlu, and hia wife came from near 


and Feruxpur ; her sister was the mother of Rim 


RET aEEAL he oe ant ea Kila 
had one danghter, who was named Ninaki, and 
who was marric sade Tercta, x cocadealoe 4 
Sultfnpur, now in the territory of the Haja of 
KAperthalé, in the Jhalandar Doab. Kalu named 
his son Nanak, and when he afterwards became 
famous he was called by Muhsammadans—N inak 
Shih vand by Hindus—Guru N4nak, Baba 
Nanak, and Ninak Nirankidr. 

Many wenderfulstories are told about the birth, 
the infancy and childhood of Nanak . The 
nurse whoassisted at the birth stated that she heard, 
at the moment of his entering the world, sounds 
as of s crowd welcoming with joy the arrival of a 
great man: the spot is shown, and o temple built 
over it, called Ndnakan&. Close by is another 
place where he used to play with other boys, 
called BAlk vida, on the banks of a magnificent 
tank. Winsk acquired a knowledge of Persian 
and accounts in a very short time, bot he was 
disinclined to any worldly pursuit, and one day 
while in charge of cattle he fell asleep, and by 
his careledsanees the crops were destroyed. He 
waa ono day found sleeping exposed: to the rays 
of the sun, but a snake had spread its hood over 





his head to shade him.® The place is called Kiara — 


SA&heb, ands handsome building haa lately been 


paid ne eeeieran aa Coed ee anaes toe ere 
ane, SU See, AL: ok Deaieien ome eae Serereees: | 
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erected there. Kalu then tried to employ him in 
mercantile pursuits, ‘and sent him ono journey 
with Bali, a Jat of the Sindho tribe, and gave 
him forty rupees to trade with. On his road he 
met a party of Fagirs, and entered into con- 
versation with them. Surprised to find that they 
had neither home, clothes, nor food, he learnt from 
their mouths the vanity and useleasness of these 
things, and the danger of living in cities and 
being engaged in worldly matters, As they re 
fused his offer of money, and asked for food only. 


| he went to the neighbouring village, ana invested 
ed the duties of life in the hopes of obtaining purity | 


all his money in flour, and fed the whole party. 
He returned home and waa found by his father 
concealed under the wide-spreading boughs of o 
tree: he told him what had happeued, and jostified 
himself by stating that his father had directed 
him to doa good business, and he had done so by 
laying up treasures in heaven, the fruit of works 
of charity. His father was very angry, and was 
proceeding to beat and ill-use him, but Rai Bholir 
Bhati, the Mohammadan ramindar of the village. 
interfered; he had been struck by the wonderful 
stories current in the village with regard to Nanak, 
and by the purity of his character, and the nobility 
of this last action: he repaid Kalu the money, and 
forbade him ever to ill-use or constrain his son. 
The place where Niinak fel the Faqira is called 
Kharaé Saud& or “ Real Profit,” and the tree 
where he lay concealed is still shown—its branches 
sweep down to the ground on every side—and is 
known as Mil Sibob. 

As he would not settle down to any regular 


his mother always took bis part, Killa eent him 
to visit his sister Ninnkiat Sultinpaur, on the 
Bain Nadi, in the Jhalandar Doab. This was acity 
of some note situated on the great imperial road 


- from L&bor to Dehli, as can still be traced by the 


numerous-Kos Mindra and the Seriis ot Sari, 
Ameanat Khin, Nourangfbid, and Dakhni. At 
that time the Governor of the province, Daulat 
Ehin Lodhi, « relation of the Emperor of Dehli, 
resided there; he was ot that time a person of 
great importance, but soon after, being defeated by 
the Emperor Baber, he lost his possessions, and 
died. Jayarim, the brother-in-law of Nanak, had 
sufficient interest with this Nawib to get him 
aA to the charge of the supplies of the 
Nanak received a large advance, but 
he Lec nastioasia tans howwes 
ly; when, however, accounts were taken, a large 
balance was found in hia favoar.t 
_At this time N fina k wus married tothedaughter 


tere er ee ee. Bom. Br. BR. As. 
p- 77.—E. 
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Whelinpaice was struck by his appearance, and still 
more by his words, and held a long conversation 
with him and ordered his release; the Guru is said 
to have told the Emperor that his doseendants to 





the seventh generation would sit on the throne of 


Debli, which came troe. It is also narrated that 
while the Guru was talking with the Emperor the 
servants brought bhang, an intoxicating drog, in 
which the latter too freely indulged, Baber offer- 
ed some to the Guru, who declined, stating that he 
had a supply which never filed him, and of which 
the effecta were never exhausted. Upon being 


asked to explain, he replied that he alluded to the — 


name of God, the consideration of which occupied 
his faculties : at other times be made similar 
remarks, that he had no thought for food, that the 
name of God was his only food; and, when urged 
by his relations to return home to Talwandi, 
he replied that be had no parents, brethren, or 
family, that God was all in all to him. 

Among other places in the Panjib that he visited 
was Hasan Abdal, in the Rawalpindi district, 
where they show the impression of a hand in 
marble, which the inhabitants are good enough 
to call Panjah-Sdheb, as the hand of Ninak: how 
it came there, when it came there, what good it 
does there, ia not explained. The Guru also visit- 
ed Siyalkot; and the tree onder which he sat is 


atill shown as Biubd-ki-Bir. He also visited Pak | 
Pattan in the district of Gugara,and Chuhar | 


Chuar EKb4dna, in tho district of Gujodran- 
wild, at the last of which places is o building in 
his honour, 

Once or twice he returned to his native place 
at Toalwandi to visit his parents, who soon after 


died, and his kind friend and protector Rai Bholir, | ; 


Although Nanak lived to the age of seventy years, | 
After his return | 


his uncle Lala outlived him. 
from his travels he settled down on the banks of 
the Ravi, the district of Gardhepur, Parganah 
Shakargadh, in the Rochna Doab. He built a house 
there, and called the place Kirtarpur; there 
he gathered his family and his disciples around 
him, and there eventually he died. 


With regard to his travels it is difficult to | 
with precision, but that he visited all the 


chief cities and Mrthas of Hindustan is probable: 


mention of them all is made in the traditions, and | 
wonderful stories connected with some, Ninak— 
appéare generally to have entered into discus. | 


sions Of a hostile mature with the Brdhmans and 


Pojiris, pointing out the uselessness of works 
ont ee a ee eta tat find oe Bi 


at Hardwir, on the Ganges, he told the people 


to beware of the Pundits, who would infallibly 
lead them to perdition, and that, until the mind — 
of man became pure, all pujdpath, or sacrifice, — 





waa vain. One day,as the Brihmane stood look- 
ing to the east, and pouring out water, ag a fune- 
ral offering to their ancestors, Nanak stood up 
and did the same looking to the west, Wher 
asked the reason of his so doing, he said that he 
was watering his fields at Kirtarpur, which lie 
to the west: they scornfully remarked that hia 


water could never reach so many hundred miles ; 
“how then,” he replied, “do you expect that 


other world?” He accused another Bréhman of 
thinking of a» woman while be was apparently 
muttering his devotions. 

With regard to. his travels beyond the limits 


of Hindustén nothing certain is known: he kept 
no regular diary, and left no account himself. 
| Bhai Mardhdndé died beforo him, and all that is 
known was collected from the mouth of Bhai 
| Bald, an ignorant Jit, who undertook to record, 


many years after, all that he had seen. The people 
who drew up the narrative were ignorant of geo- 


| graphy and of the distances of one city from the 


other: all they could do was to. enter at random 


of the Kaaba, and when he was reproved for 
peeing ahh feet turned towards that build. 
ing, which seemed disrespectful, he inquired in 
which direction he could turn hia feet where the 


| anime disrespect would not be offered, for God is 


everywhere, Many strangers, convinced by his 
words, asked what they should do to be saved : his 
answer was, “ Worship God.” 

He died in the yoar of the Christian era 1539, 
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Angad succeeded him, and lived and died at 
EKhudur, in Pargarah Taran Taran, of the Am- 
ritsar district. He elected as hia successor his pupil 
Amardads, of the Khatri caste and Bala git, who 
lived at Govindwal, on the Bias River, at the 
point where the Imperial Koad from Dehli to LAbor 
crosses that stream; this is marked by a Kos 
Minar on the high bank. To him succeeded his 
son-in-law Rimdis, Sodhi gf of the Khatri 
caste, in whose family the office of Guru, or, ns 
| the followera now began to style it, Pidishih, 
| became hereditary, till it finally ended in the person 
of Guru Govind Singh, who converted the 
peaceful Sikhs into warlike Singhs, and establish- 


and 1596 Saihvat, at the advanced ago of 70 years, 
He selected Lehoa, o Khatri of the Tihan gil, 
to be his spiritual successor, and named him 
Angad, which is fancifally derived from the word 
his own body. He considered his own sons to be 
unworthy of the succession, because they were 
undutiful; and when expostulated with on the 
the following way :—A cat had flung a balf-dead 
remove it; they drew back, and refused; Lehna 
without a moment's besitation obeyed the order. 

































son, who obeyed his father. Another miraculous | ed a state of things deadly hostile, instead of being 
story is told to the same effect. One day they had | conciliating, towards the Mohommadans.* 


found a dead body in the adjoining jungle: Nanak 
eaid to his jollowers, “Whoever is my disciple 


The descendants of Ninak are known as the 
Bedis, and when the Sikhs became powerful this 


let him eat of that dead body.” They all drew | family became rich and arrogant, living in luxury 
back in horror, but Lehna at once stooped down | on the jighir landa bestowed by the Government, 


to obey the order, and bebold! the body was 
gone, and a plate of excellent food was in its place. 
The real truth is that Ninak in bis wisdom fore- 
saw the tendency of all hereditary appointments 
to become abuses: hia object was not to found 
a family who, under a false pretence to sanctity, 
might lord it over their country, while they prac- 
tised abominable crimes. He wished to provide 
for a succession of wise and good teachers of the 
doctrines which he had himself taught. His 
intentions have not been carried out; and his 
eect, as a separate form of the Hinda religion, will 

Nadnowk had never abandoned the Hindu nor | 
adopted the Muhammadan religion, but his dis- 
ciplea were of both faiths, and when he died a 
discussion aroge as to the mode in which his 
body was to be disposed of—the Hindus desired 


and the collections made from the Sikhs. This 
last item used to be very considerable, and mem- 
bers of the family travel long distances to Shikir- 
pur and Eibul to collect their Sikhi Sewaki. 
They reside chielly at Derah BAbds Ninok, 
onthe Ravi, near the spot ehere their great ancestor 
died, and have in latter years taken very much to 
trade. 

Lives of BAbA Nanak, called Janam Sakhis, are 
very common, but they are so full of fable 
invention, displaying such intense ignorance, 
that they are more caloulated to deceive than 
instruct. The whole life of the Guru has been 
depicted im a series of pictures, which are often 
found on the walla of shrines, Every act of his 
is generally represented as a white-haired vencr- 
able old man, with Bald fanning him, and Bhai 


to burn, and the Muhammadans to bury it. They | Mardhin& playing on the rabdb. From these 





His sayings and his precepts were collected by 
hia suocessors, and written in the rolame called 
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bythe people of the Panjib at that period, and | 


difficult to understand now, and in that variation 
of the Nigari character which is common in the 
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Panjab, but which, having been nosed for these 
sacred books, ia called the Gurmukhi, the words 


| having been uttered by the Guru. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


STRICTURES ON PROF. WEBER'S KRISHNA- 
JANMASHTAMI. 

Sm,—I have read with great care Prof. Weber's 
article on the Hindu festival of Krishna's Birth- 
day; bot the special argument is imbedded in 
such a mass of irrelevant matter that I cannot feel 
sure that I have thoroughly apprehended the 
writer's intention. Concisely stated, his reason- 
ing appears to be as follows:— 

Ist. The similarity in several striking inci- 
dents between the Gospel narrative and the legends 
related of the deified Krishna suggests the idea of 
some connection between the two. This is grant- 
ed on all sides; and if the connection could be 
proved there would be nothing in it to shock the 

Qnd, The idea is strikingly confirmed by the 
Indian tradition that the doctrine of-salvation by 
faith in the one god Krishna was brought by 
Narada from the northern region of Sveta-dvipa, 
which may be interpreted to mean ‘white man’s 
eat hee This again is no novel dis- 


$rd. If any European country is really intend- 
ed, it would probably be Egypt ; as the connection 
with Alexandria was easier than with any other 
place. This also is an obvious sequence. 
4th. The popular pictorial sentation of 
Krishna at his mothor’s breast, assumed to be a 
copy ofa picture of the Madonna and Child, must 
have boen borrowed—if from Alexandria—before 
the Muhammadan occupation of that city in 0 
ao. Granted. 

Sth. It may have been borrowed so early os 





the second century, since there are frescoes of the | 


Madonna and Child of that date in the Catacomba. 
Admitted. 
6th. Between the two limits of the second and 


be from 250 to 431 a.p.: becaneo till 43] the 
Alezandrian Church celebrated not the birth of 
Christ, but his baptism, on the 6th of January, 
and after that time observed, as now, the festival 
of his birth on the 25th of December, in the same 
way as the Hindun observe the festival of Krishna's 
birth in the month of July or August. 

This last step in the argament, the only one 
I fail 





anniversary in almost every nation, and is as 
naturally observed by Hindus as by Christians ; 
while primd facie the fact that one birthday is 
celebrated in mid-winter and the other in mid- 
summer does not seem a very ‘valid reason for 
connecting the two. \ | 

The essay displays unquestionably much learning 
and some ingenuity; bot the Professor frankly 
admits that one-half of his subject, viz. Christian 
archmology, is strange ground to him, as is very 
evidently the case, otherwise he would scarcely 
refer the Rosary (a devotion instituted by St. 
Dominic in the 13th century) to Siva's garland of 
skulls,and conceive that the name was 5 mistrons- 
lation, by early Christians of some very remote 
period, of the Sanskrit japa-mdla. Again, what 
is stated about the variety of dates on which 
Christmas used to be celebrated requires some 
qualification : for St. John Chrysostom—in his ser- 
mon, quoted by Prof. Weber, preached in 39€ a.p.— 
notes (it is true) that at Antioch the festival had 
only been in existence for ten years, but adds that 
nt Rome it had been celebrated on the 25th of 
December from the first days of Christianity. The 
remark also that the Madonna-cult has some 
connection with the worship of Isis can scarcely 
hare been introduced except from a wanton desire 
to give offence; since after discussing the point 
(which has no bearing whatever on the main argu- 
ment) through several Jong columns, the writer is 
at last obliged—though showing a strong personal 
bina in its favour—to admit that the theory is un- 
founded, since the oldest picture in the Catacombs 
is distinctly classical, and has no leaning whatever 
to the Egyptian type. 

FP. 8. Gaowsz. 
Mathurd, N. W. P. April 33, 1874. 


Soils pees sin aban amemeeneit L of 


- Sir HL. Elliot’s History of India, Professor Dowson 


haa fallen into an inaccuracy which you may 
think worthy of notice. The passage I allude to 


ip 


" About this time the Sindian Arabs engaged in 
a naval éxpedition against Kandahdr, at which 
place the idol temple was destroyed, and a mosque 
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operations are supposed to have been conducted. 
M. Reinaud, in his earlier publication, in which 
he is followed by Dr. Weil, considered the place 


here indicated to be Kandh&r, near the Gulf of | 
Cambay; but in his subsequent one he inclinus — 


to the opinion that Gandhdra, on the upper Indna, 
ia meant, of which Waihind was the capital. 
There is littl probability of either being correct, 
and we need not look any further than the Penin- 
wala of Kathiwar, on the north-west angle of which 
is situated Khandaddr, one of the objects of 
ou attack in 1809, when, unlike its neighbour, 


Millia, it surrendered to Col. Walker's detachment | 
might very probably be W732a{—Gandevi, as 


without resiatance.” 

And again in Appendix to vol. IT. p, 473, quot- 
| ing from the Tarikh-i-Aji: “When Mahmdd had 
concluded his expedition against Somndth it 


was reported to him that Raja Bhim, chief of Nahr-. 


wara, who at the time of the late invasion had fled 
away, bad now taken refugein the fort of Kan- 
dama, which waa by land forty parasangs distant 
from Somnit.” Professor Dowson adda in a note 
“ Firiahta says Gandaba, which Beings one 
ceives to be Gandavi. Somecopies read K ha- 
d&baor Khanddva. [Ibn Asir has Kandao- 
hat, supra, p. 249. It is probably Khandadir 
inKdthiwdr. See vol. I. p. 445.)" 

Now in the first place K hando ddr is incorrect, 
thecorrect spelling being @igpart, Kh Andadhar, 


literally, the edge of the sword. It belongs to a | 


Gondal Bhayéd and is subject to that State, 
and is situated some eight miles to the north-east of 
Gondal, sand is about the very centre of tho pro- 
vince, being at least 80 miles from MAlia, and 6 
miles from J uria, the nearest seaport, K hin - 
daidhiar bas never been o place of any importance, 
nor has it claims to any high antiquity. The Ke- 
sident of Baroda, in pars. 6 of his letter to Govern- 
ment, dated 14th April 1800, speaks of “ the small 
fort of Eundadhar, situated about 5 kos to tho 
westward of Gondal, and the possession of La- 
khiji, one of the Bhayad of the Gondal Chieftain,” 

and in his letter to Government of June 17th, 1809, 
he describes the surrender of the fort. I think the 
position of K hdndAdhiar is sufficient of itself to 
show that it cannot possibly be either the Kan- 
dahdr against which the Sindian Arabs directed 
their naval expedition, northe Kanda m sof the 
Terith-i-Alf. Khdndidbdr is neither on the 
north-west angle of Kathiiwéd, nor is it the neigh. 
bourof MAliA. The Tarikh-i-Alf (Elliot, vol. IL, 
Appendix, p. 475) goes on to say: “ Mahmdd im- 
mediately advanced towards that place, and when 
his victorious flaga drew near the fort, it was found 
to be surrounded by much water, and there appear- 
el no way of approaching it, The Sultan ordered 
some divers to sound the epehi of thas Wadler, and 
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they pointed him out a place where it was fordable. 
But at the same time they said that if the water 
(the tide) should rise at the time of their passing, 
it would drown them all.” Khindédhir is 6 
miles from the nearest coast, and the insignificant 
little fort is not the sort of fortress which one might 
expect would have been resorted to by Bhim in 
this extremity. I venture to think that Kandahir 
is Gandhdrat the mouth ofthe Dhadar river 


| in the Gulf of Khambhit, qara- Gandhi is evi- 


dently the samensthe Randharof M. Reinand 
and Dr. Weil, and is always written Kandhar by 
the Persian historians of Guarit. —Kandama 


suggested by Col. Briggs, and Firishtah’s render- 
ing, Gandaba, makes this still more probable; 
possibly, however, it might be Gandhiadr. 

A still more extraordinary error occurs at page 
468 of the Appendix to vol. IL, where the Pro- 
fessor says, “though the position of SomniAt is 
well known in the district of the Guzerit Peninenla, 
now called Bhibrewir, yet by some extraordinary 
mistake, in which he has been followed by Ram- 
poldi, D'Herbelot considera it to be the same as 


| Viriapar in the Dekhin.” 


But Somndth is notin Babriiwad; itisin 
the sub-division of Sorath called Nagher,and 
S0or 40 miles to the west of the Babruiwiid frontier. 
The error is probably borrowed from Bird, who says 
in his History of Gujardé, page 37: “The district of 


the Gajarit Peninsula, now called Babrewdr, of 


which Billiwal Patan is the chief town, was for- 
merly known by the name of Patan Somnath.” Bird, 
thongh generally accurate, here (probably from want 
of local knowledge) haa blundered. V eriwal is 
the port of Patan Somndth, from which town 
it ia about two miles distant, and both are in 
Nigher, neitherin BAbridwid. Verdwal 
(called by the Mahammadan writers Biléiwal).is 
indeed usually called Verdwal-Patan,accord- 
ing to the usual native way of coupling places which 
havea connection with each other, whether near or 
far. ThusGundi-Koliak, Koliik and Gundi 
being close toeach other; RAjkot-Sardhar, 
these towns being the principal towns of the 
Rajkot estate, though 15 or 16 miles aport. Thus 
Choda-Ranpur, Dhrol-Sarafdar,and 
many others. Billdwal or Veriwal Patan was 
never known by the name of Patan Somnith, both 
being distinct places. Patan is still called Patan 
Somnith, Prabhds Patan, aod Dev 
Patan; while Verawal, from its connection with 
Patan, iacalled VerAiwal-Patan. Somnath, | 
may add, is nsunlly called Sorathi Somnath. 
Nigher extends, roughly from Mi- 
dhavpir to the Babridwid frontier, which, 


roughly speaking, is the line of the Rapen 





miner the cosas line is called Nagher, extending 
about six to ten miles inland, and thus forming 


a long narrow strip of coast. NAgher is called | 


LtliNagber, or tke damp Nagher, alluding to 
the high level of the water in the district. The 
following duAd is ssid regarding N 4gher:— 

aa Sra 4 Spars, 

ay 9s TH AG 

= Bee ata, 


(Where are) W)4 Thikars and mango croves, 
And Padmaols dwell in the howses, 
This land is Lill Nagber. 

Jous W. Warsos. 


Wadhwin, July 8th, 1874. 





pe rand L. Rice's reply to my remarks 


ing of the Nagumangala plates, inthe | 





Indian A Aatiquary of air lant, X peteeire has he 





éhchaghh il elaaba bn Seals alkes Mick, Reweress 
admits this much, that in the photd-lithograph 


published in your journal “the word undoubtedly 
appears as Koigawi;” but this, he contends, is by 
no means the esse in the original photograph 
from which the lithograph was obinined, and in 
a eke Geno some defect in the dis- 
puted combination of letters, so much, however, 
as appears being in his favour. It therefore rests 
with meto show that the photo-lithograph haa not 
been altered by me (whilst passing it through the 
press) eo aa to favour my own views, but that in 
this respect it faithfully reprodaces the photograph 
which Mr. Rice himself supplied to you, and which 
is still in my possession, For this purpose I in 
the first place submitted both copies to Mr. Arthur 
Grote and Mr. James Ferguason, neither of whom 
could perceive any difference between the two, I 
havealso sent the photograph and lithograph of the 
first two plates to Professor Max Miller, and 
received the following reply, dated July 25rd, 
you — 
| sealed ta" chakagaaen lee 
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“ second Nigamangala copper-plates. Tcan see no 
** defect,’ no ‘large white spot on the #ga,’ in the 
«third line of the fet plate It is clearly srfmat- 
“koagovivarmma, I am equally certain that the 
“ letter sig in the third line of Plate I. is exactly the. 
“ome as the letter which occurs in the second 
“dg occurs in Plate L., line 2, in srakhodgaika. 
“ Here the photograph, even when magnitied, is a 
“little indistinct, and it seema to me na if the litho- 
“graph had not rendered the upper portion quite 
“faithfolly.* But so moch is clear from the 
“ferent character from the combination tg,—I 

“mean particularly the top part of the letter.— 
“ Yours very truly, Max Mowers.” 

Mr. Rice mentions that on a stone in Coorg, of 
which he took a band copy, he found the form 
Kodgiai. Until I have an opportunity of seeing a 
photograph or an impression of this inscription, I 


| cannot help being sceptical on this point, the 


more 60, as in the Hala Kannada character dgi 
might easily be confounded with aga. 

Ieannot refrain in this place from expressing 
my opinion that the time has come when litho- 


oe as fiona ce 


evidence, Thor ie botdgemen iss Mimpaahe 
prepared from photographs or squeezes can escape 
be checked by their means by ot least ore in- 
dependent competent hand. 


wo must porbaps be costae otha Sabla: wil rid 
of Puradana, Whether or not the statement that 


the king ‘ bore the marks of wounds received from 
nulife “weapons as en sep hentbx whieh Be coyanre 
battles," savours of puerility (ne ‘might perhaps 


—bove been mid with more reason of some of 


the passages corrected in my former letter), or 
whether by strpining the compound it may be 
found to yield a" figure of mach beauty,’ is a point 
which I am not at present inclined to argoe. Mr. 


} not tell us what form this is, and what it means. 


The first syllable is certainly bhea in the photo- 


24th July 1874. 


RT er i eR ee ee ee ee a ea Eh 
* This is undoubtedly the case. The lithograph has kAadygeka, having missed « second curved line beside the «, 


which is clearly distinguishable in the photograph. 


> 
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To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 
Sin,—Allow me to say a few words with regard 
to the charge of misquotation brought against 
me by Mr. Fergusson.* He himself quotes the pas- 
sage in my article, on which he foands the charge, 
in a mutilated form; for he omits an important 
clause at the end, which is calculated to throw 


light on my real meaning. The whole passage | 


is :—" Mr. Fergusson refers the dates in the grants 
w the Valabhi ers, but it is difficult to conceive 
how it should have escaped his notice that 272 
years, or according to the old reading 4) years, 
is far too long a time for the reigns of Bhotarka, 


his four sons, and his grandson Gohasena, sup- — 
posing even that the era began from the date of the | 


original founder of the dynasty, and nol from that 
of Drona Sinha's coronation.” The words in italics 
have not been given by Mr. Forgusaon. 

It would, I think, appear from this that my 
meaning is as follows :—On the supposition that 
the era of the Valabhi dynasty began with the 
founder of the dynasty, or with Droas Sinha’s 
coronation —the only rational suppositions that 


can. be made,—it wonld be necessury. fo assign 272 | 


or 330 years or thereabouts to the six reigna,— 
a& period which is too long, if the dates in the 
Valabhi plates were taken to refer to the Valabhi 
era. This necessity has “escaped Mr. Fergusson’s 
notice ;*" ¢.¢, he has left out of sight the faet 
that the only rational hypothesis is that the era 
should have derived its initial date from either of 


those two events; and olso the consequences of 


that fact, vin. that it would be necessary to assign 
too long a period, ic. 272 or 33) yoars, to these 
six reigns. This is my moaning. | have not 
said categorically that Mr, Fergusson assigns 272 
or 330 years to th: six reigns. [tb was thorougily 
immaterial tomy argument bow many years he 
ment must be quite arbitrary. My object waa to 
give reasons why the Valabhi dates should not be 
referred to the era of the dynasty, and this [ have 
done in the sentence complained of by Mr. Fer- 
gusson, I think the gistofmy paper asa whole, 


and the concluding clause I have italicived, ought | 


to have saved mo from being misunderstood ; 
but since they have not proved odoquate to the 
task, Isee I ought not to have been so brief ag 
I waa at the end of the article. I have so littic 
succeeded in making myself understood that Mr. 
Fergusson still says that no one has “ given any 
reason why tho Valabhi kings should use any other 
ers than that that bears their name.” I cannot 
ay sohy they should not have used their era, but I 


ge ame plate, Jowr, B..4. 8. vol. LV. and 
aa" 


believe they did not use it; for if they did, it would 
be necessary to assign 272 or 330 years to the 
six reigns on the only rational suppositions about 
its initial date, stated above. But if they did use 
the so-called Valabht era, that era could not have 
been fieirs. But of this more below, 

The period of 120 years assigned by Mr. Fer- 
gueson to these six reigns appears to me to be too 
long ; for thongh the reigns are six, the genera- 
tions are really only three, for the sixth indivi- 
dual, Guhasens, was the grandson of the first, 
Dhatirka, and the usual average of twenty years 
is held applicable in these cases, in which the 
reigua represent 50 many goncrations. Bhatarka 
must have been a middle-acel man when he 
founded the kingdom; and the period between the 
time when a man arrives at that age and the death 
of his grandson is in very rare cases so long as 120 
years. Tho tradition which Mr. Ferguson adduces 
in support of his view ia very vague. Supposing 
it to be trustworthy inevery way—which it is not, 
as I will give reasons to beliove—Skandagupta may 
‘have reigned even for 20 or 30 years after 141, and 
SriDharasena may have begun his reign even 20 
years before 272, in which case the duration 
of the ix reigns would ba reduced to 91 or 81 


years. But tho tradition itsef, though interesting 


aa giving the truth generally, cannot be considered 
tobetrue in the particulara, For in the firat place 
it makes Chakrapdni the son of Prindat, who is 
certainly the Chakrapilita son of Parnodatta of 
the Jundgadh inscription, t viceroy of the father 
of Kumiragupta and grandfather of Skandagupta, 
while the inscription represents Parnadatta os 
Skandagupta’s viceroy, aml OClakrapilita as 
governor of a certain town, appointed to that place 
by his own father. Again, Skundagupts is repre- 
eented aga weak king in the trudition; while his 
inscriptions, Magniloquent though they are, do 
ahow that he muat have boon « powerful monarch. 
Lastly, Bhatirka is mentioned o# having assumed 
the title of King, while tho Vaiablit copperplates 
spenk of him as Senipati, aud represent Drona 
Sinha, his second son, to have first assumed that 
title The tradition, therefore, is not entitled 
to any reliance o4 regarda the particulars. It 
simply gives us what was known before, that the 
Valabhis succecded the Guptas. 

Now as to the general question of Valabhi 
chronology, and of the era to which the dates in 
the copperplate grants are to be rofurred, I have 
recon‘ly seen reason to modify the opimion I ex, 
pressed more than two yearango. Even then the 
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mention of Valabhi by Hwan Theang as 6 Sourinh- 
ing city, and of Dhruvapattaas its king, seemed to 
me not to harmonize with my view; but having 
brought the known kings of that dynasty up to 
434 ap.* I was in hopes that further researches 
might bring to light the names of other kings, 
30 a8 to bring the dynasty down to Hwan Thaang’s 
time. But three copperplates have since turned 
up, yeb none of them goes beyond the last king 
of the former plates, Silddityn IT. And the cha- 
racters of the Valabhi grants aro so different 
from, and go much more modern than, those of 
Gautam{putra’s inscription at Niaik, which I have 
recently translated, along with most of the other 
Nasik inscriptions, that it appears that from two 
to three centuries must have elapsed between 
Gautamiputra and the Valabhis. Gautamiputra 
1 have, in common with Mr. Fergusson, assigned 
to the firat quarter of the fourth century. The 
Valabhi characters resemble very much those in 
the Chilukys grants of the carly part of the eighth 
century.t For these and other reasons [have begun 
to think that the Valabhi dates must be referred to 
an era other than the Saka. But that they cannot 
be referred to what is considered as the era of the 
dynasty I still mamtain, for the reasons I have 
given in my paper and explained above. It appeara 
to me there is some confusion about this era. 
Albirani calls it the era of Ballaba, and Col. Tod's 

Somnath inscripsion, the era of Srfmad Balabat, 
as if Ballaba or Balabhi were the name of an in- 
dividual. But in the dynasty of Bhatarka there 
is no king of that name, so that it is doubtful 
whether the era was really of Bhatirkn’s family, 
If the era was not the era of the dynasty; but was 
jn use in Surishtra before the foundation of the 
dynasty, the Valabhi dates may bo referred to it, 
Or, more likely, since the Guptas, who preceded 
that dynasty, introdaced their era into the country, 
the grants must have been dated in thatera. But 
there ia no difference in effect, since the initial 
dates of both are the same. I thus see much 
reason forthe present toagree with Mr. Fergusson 
in the Valabhi chronology he has given in his 
paper, except in so far as he has adopted the 
dates misread by previous translators, t though 
there is difference between us os to the era, which 
ia rather ofa verlal nature. I would therefora 
arrange the Valabhi kings thus :—- 





. Int Ant. vol L. p. 45, and Jour, Bom, Br. R. As, Soc. 
vol. X. p. 73. 


Guhasena (grant not yet translated), 250.G. 
or 568 a.D. 
272 G, or 590 ap. 

Stliditya L. (grant translated by me, Ind. Ant. 
vol. I. p. 45), 286 G. or G04 ap, 

Dharusena IV. (two grants translated by mo, 
Ind, Ant, vol. L. pp. 14 and 45), 326 G. or 
G44 ap. 

SilAditya (two grants), 356 G. or 674 a.n, 


R G. Buawpanxan. 
Bombay, 24th August 1874, 





A species of slow-worm, or at rphisboona, which 
I hare not seen before, was killed in my com- 
pound on the 15th September. It was about 10 
inches long, of a uniform diameter of 4 inch, 
dark bottle-green, with a narrow seam of pale 
yellow on the belly. Can any reader of the Anéi- 
quary recognize it P 


—_—_—_—_—— 


The word Hikik signifies an anchor in the dialect 


Ixpiaw Ancusotocy.—The Geographical Maga- 
fine announces that the India Office has resolved 
to print the account of the recent researches of 
Mr. Burgess in the Bombay Presidency, together 
With ite accompanying illustrations. The report 
contains an exhaustive notice of his discoveries 
at Belgim, Konur, Badimi, Pattadkal, and Aiwalli, 
highly interesting sculptured caves of the sixth 
century, a complete delinoation of which, with a 
few casts, would form a valunble illustration of 
Hindu art and Vaishnava mythology—only to be 
rivalled by what Ajanti affords of Buddhism, 
Mr. Burgess has brought home altogether fifty- 
four photographs, between twenty-five and thirty 
fac-similes and copies of inscriptions, about forty 
SS ee 





| tee fom. Br. R. As, Soc. vol. TIL 
Jour. BR. As, Soc, vol. IV. N. 8, 
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AN INSCRIPTION FROM BADAMI. 
BY PROF. J. EGGELING, LONDON. 


Inscription of Maigaliéa is from a pilas- 

ter near the east end of the verandah of 

the largest of the three Brahmanical Caves at 
Badimi, in the Kaladgi Zilli. It measures 25 
by 43 inches, but the lettera have not been deeply 
cut, and are so injured and indistinct in places 
as to render it almost impossible to obtain a 
legible impression. In March last Mr. Burgess 
took twe or three ‘ estampages,’ and then made 
a careful tracing from the best parts of each, 
revising it from the stone, by which means a 


copy was obtained in which there is perhaps 


not a single doubtful word except the name of 
the village in the 13th line, the first part of 
which is probably Kanarese. The accompanying 
plate is a photo-lithograph of the tracing cor- | 
rected again by the estampages. 

The discovery of this inscription is of some 





| importance, as determining not only the age of the 


sees in Which it was found, but also that of 

succession af a king about whom there waa 
"ov egy ee rR reign 
at all, 

Mangaliévara, the younger brother of 
Kirttivarman, according to this inscription. 
ascended the throne in Saka 488 (a.p. 566) 
and was reigning in Saka 500 (a.p. 578). 

The chronology of the Western Chilukyas 
before the establishment, by Kubja Vishnua-. 
vardhana, of the Eastern line, is still far from 

y. There exists a grant of Pulakesi, 
father of Kirttivarman and Mangaliaa, 
dated Saka 411. Ifthese dates be correct, we 
should have to admit a duration of more than 77 





| years for the reigns of the two kings preceding 


Transliferation. 


Svasti || Srisvimipidinndhyitinim Manavyasagotrinim Haritiputranam 
agnishtomignichayanavajapeyapaundarikabsahusuvarnnisvam edhiva- 
bhrithasniinapavitrikritasirasim Chalkyinim vamée sambhiltah api wigan 
pannah Chalkyavam4 im baraptironachandrah : : 
rvvasistrartthatatvanivishtabuddhir atibalsparikramotsihasaihpannah Sri Muaraariévano tas 
krintah pravarddhimAnarhiynsainvvatears dvadadée Sakanripatirajyibhishekasamnvvatsare- 
shy atikrinteshu pafichasu éateshu  nijabhujivalambitakhadgadhi rinamitanripatidiroma- 
kutamaniprabhiratjitapadayngalas chatussigaraparyantavanivijayamangali(mangalai?’)  ki- 
girah paramabhagavato layane mahfvishoagriham atidaivaminushyakam atyadbhutaka- 
rmmavirachita( si) bhémibhagopabhigopariparynntitisayadaréan iyatamam kritva 
tasmin mahikirttikapaurnnamisyim brihmanebhyo mahipradinan datva bhagavatsh prala. 
yoditirkkamandalikarachakrakehapitipakiripakshasya vishnoh pratimipratishthipa 
nibhyudaye Nipinmaflingesvarant nima griman niriyanabalyupahirartham shodasasamkhebhyo 
brilmanebhyas che enirenibendhem pratidinam anuvidhinan kritva sesham cha parivrijakabbo- 
dattaviin : anmandalavannsamarthiya : itasam kl - 
ne kayuddh alabdhaja sepeinka valambi ta chatussamud cocacuslieten ritayaéahpraté- 
nopagobhitiya § devadvijagurupijitiyn | jyeshthiyismadbhratre KinrrivaRMMANE 
pardkramedvariya tatpunyopadhayaphalam iidityipnimahijanasamaksha- 
m odakapirvvarm viérdnitam asmadbhritrisaérd (*ia)ne yat phalam tan mahyam syid itina kaischi(f) 
parihipayitaryah || bahubhir vvasudha datt&  babubhis chinupalita | yasya 
yasya yadi bhimih tasya tasyn tadi phalam |] svadattimh paradattim vi ya- 














tnid mkshs Yudhishthira | mahiy mmahikshitim éreshtham dinich chhreyo ‘nuopilanam|| 
svadattim paradattin 
bhitvé pitribhir 


vi yo hareta vasundharim |évavishthiyim 


krimir siha majjati || VyAsagitih élokih jj 





© dow, At oes oh ix (1837) p. 8, aod W.. 8, voli 5: SSL y ond een Soe Bomb, Br. BE. As. Soc. vol. iz. 


B 
{ The inscription is indistinct and abraded here, and the traces of letters might also be doubtfully read Tipitma. 
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Translation. 
Resin he wadcteesir Sembee the Chalkyas*® 
worshippers of the feet of the lord (Vishnu), 
naniibads of the Mainaavya-gotra, sons of 
Hariti, whose heads are purified with sacred 
ablutions after the performance of the Agnish- 


toma, Agnichayana, Vijapeya, Paundarika, Ba- | 


husavarna, and Aésvamedha rites—was born 


one who being endowed with the three (regal) | 


powers and possessed of extraordinary strength, 
bravery and perseverance, is the full-moon in 
the firmament of the Chalk ya race, his person 
being adorned by a numberless series of virtues, 
whilst his mind is imbued with the easence of the 
objects of all sciences,—Sri Mangaliévara 
who—victorious in battle—in the twelfth year 
of his reign,—five hundred years having passed 
since the coronation of the king of the Sakas,— 
having made his feet brilliant with the glitter 





of the jewels of diadems of kings whose heads | 
he bent with the edge of the sword wielded by | 


his own arm, and having, by the conquest of 
the earth bounded by the four oceans, become 
the (sole?) receptacle of prosperity,—after 
having built on the site of the most holy 
(Vishnu)a houseof the great Vishnu, surpassing 
all things divine and human, constructed by 
most marvellous labour and highly beautifal (or 
conspicuous) through the enclosing boundaries 
of the chief and the adjoining grounds [? or, 
beantifnl on all sides on the chief, &c.]; + and 
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| the imaget of the holy Vishn soe = 
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Ei gk Seated ball for the i of 





the hosts of his enemies with hia chakra 
Myea cir tn adic ee the dis- 
solution of the universe—a red for (the re- 
suninis of) the villephvansd Nini aise lines. 
évara (?) to be applied for daily making offer- 
ings to Niriyana and giving charitable relief to 
sixteen Brihmans, distributing such food as re- 
mains to be eaten by mendicants. 

This grant is made in the presence of the 
sun, the fire, and the people, after pouring out 
water, for the benefit, and to- increase the reli- 
pious merit, of my eldest brother K irttivar- 





man, the lord of valour, and beloved of gods, 


twice-born, and gurus, who was equal to rule 
the moultitudinous countries of the entire world, 
horses, and footmen ; and spreading to (lit. only 
checked by) the waves of the four seas. 

st aben Semelpch cites Nace cl - Dol 
retained ; whoever, at any time, ia in possession 
of the ground, he at that time enjoys the fruit 
thereof. Guard thon diligently, 0 Yudhishthira, 
that (land) which is given by thyself or by 
another ; land is the most valuable gift of kings ; 
and better than giving ia protecting. He who 
takes away ground given by himself or by an- 
other, together with his ancestors becomes a 
worm and is immersed in dogs’ ordure.§ Verses 


composed by Vyiisa. 











THE DOLMENS AT KONUR AND ATHOLLI. 


It would probably be a great help to the 
right understanding of the origin of the Rude 
Stone Monuments of Indian to know 
accurately their geographical distribution, and 
then, Ghasestor pnd di Gardai ol dike: -vasioss 
groups of such remains. Within the last few 
years considerable attention has been. directed 
to them, and thongh it is to be regretted that 
some of them haye been so ruthlessly handled 
and destroyed by investigators, the amount of 
information we now possess, in scattered papers, 
is very considerable. Much, however, remains 


. pe aie ee ieee Cet BR ORAS ETA: 


Be ary possibly refor to a fizere of Tarte nus 





to one of Viahou on Ananta, | 


yet to be collected; many groups are entirely 
unknown except to individuals, and must re- 
main so until such persona ran be induced to 
give some notice of them, 

Some years ago Mr. J. F. Flect, C.8., made 
known to the writer the existence of dolmens 
at Konur, a village in the Belgim Zilla, on 
the Ghatprabha river, about three miles 
W.N.W. from Gokaik, and much nearer 
to the justly famous falls of that name than 
Golkcik itself. The village of Konur is itself 
In nO Way remarkable: it has a Jaina temple 
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of no pretensions ; ae wad Silactaraie 
of what has once been a pretty Saiva temple 
built in the Dravidian style; and some dilasd- 
¢anaz or inscribed slabs. The falls, about a 
mile above the village, are truly grand,—the 
water plunging over a black perpendicular cliff 
178 feet high, worn back by the action of long 
ages into @ horse-shoe form. Right opposite 
to this, on the south side, is the temple of 
Mahialingesvarua, and round it are several 
others, mostly in ruins, as are also those on the 
steep north bank. In the large temple is a 
filudédéana, apparently much older than the 
present temple, bat so beameared with white- 
weal, seu dep, Sat i sliced teapeneiilo to oleate 

a satisfactory copy until it can be cleaned by 


sh caieal subtns ec tha dic-omulion tase bac | 
as the stone, and any attempt to take it off | 


mechanically could only be made at the risk of 
damaging the inscription. 

The first group of dolmens is a little to the 
south-west of the village, but, like the other 
two, it has suffered sadly at the hands of the 
Wadiris*—the worst enemies of ancient 
art,—who, without reverence, will break up 
the finest sculpture or inscription or level an 
old temple for the sake of a stone that will 
serve their purpose for a lintel or a door-post to 
a cow-shed. In this group, only one stands 
nearly entire—that represented in the illustra- 
tion. It is nota very large one: the capstone 
is a conglomerate slab, about o foot thick, 8 
feet long, and varying in breadth from 4 feet 
2 inches to & feet; this is supported by five 
stones set on edge, namely two side-stones about 
4} feet long each and 3 feet 8 inches high, o 
back 4 feet 3 inches long, and two stones in 
front about 2 feet wide each. The cell within 
is thas 2 feet 9 inches wide in front, 4 feet 3 
inches at the back, and 4 feet long by 3 feet 
between the front stones is 18 inches wide ; and 
from the door two lower stones extend outwards 
about 54 feet, forming a sort of alley or passage 
up to theentrance. Other examples, in another 
group, show that this was a low covered passage 
by which the cell could be reached, when—as 
scems to have been the case with most of the 
dolmens here—the whole structure was covered 
over with small stones, and outwardly presented — 


the appearance ofa rough cairn. This covering | 
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of loose stonea has, in most cases, been entirely 


paced, Sarl pretnne Ry qeeae count Yee 
them, and by other accidental canses during the 


course of ages, but, to a large extent probably, 
| by herdsmen and others from motives of curiosity 


or in search of treasure, or by Wadiris to get 
at the capstones, which have nearly all dis- 
appeared. In the case of that just described, 
the stones are thrown in a heap just behind the 
dolmen ; in other instances they are scattered all 
round; and, im some few, a part of the cairn 

A dolmen beside this one is said to have 
been excavated by some Enropean, and to have 
yielded bones, earthenware, pottery, and ashes 
or charcoal. But the hurried excavation of 
these remains by imexperienced amateurs is 
greatly to be deprecated : it deprives us of much 
information which only the skilled expert can 


two just mentioned are several others, without 


| capstones and otherwise damaged ; and to the 


south-west of them, there crop threugh the sand 
two or three large slabs, probably the capstones 
of dolmens as yet undisturbed. The entrances 
are all to the south, or a little to the west of it. 

Across two fields to the south-west is a still 
larger group of these structures, of which five 
them lying broken; two apparently undis- 
turbed; and of two others the covers still 
remain on the entrance passage ; while thirty or 
forty have been ruined. All are surrounded by 
loose stones, with which there can be little doubt 
they were originally covered. One of the entire 
ones is 5 feet 9 inches high inside, 2 feet wide 
in front, and 4 fect 8 inches at the back, and 4 
feet 10 inches long. The entrance passage must 
have been 2 feet 6 inches high. 

On the west of the road close by is one with the 
capstone, bat the east side slab is broken, and one 


| of the front stones has been removed. The en- 


trance passage appears to be undisturbed, and part 
of the cairn or mound still rests against a corner 
ofit. Near this are also fragments of three others. 

Still further to the west aretwenty or twenty- 
five more, three of them with capstones; one 
with the cover quite recently chipped ; and a 
fifth that must have been been smashed by the 
Wadaris very shortly before, if not in, Febraary 
Inst. One or two capstones here just show above 





* Vide ante, p. 185, 
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ground, and it will bea pity if they and tho fow 

others that still remain entire in the first two 

groups cannot be preserved from destruction. 
Twelve or fifteen miles east-south-east from 


Badimi, in the Kaladgi zillA, is the village of | 


Aiwallior Aiholli—the Fiwally and Twulles 


of old maps, &c—a place remarkably rich in | 


ancient remains, with a Saiva and a Jaina 


cave-temple, and many straoctural temples of | 


the sixth and seventh centuries, better known 
to the destructive Wadiiri than to tho archmo- 
logist. On the south-east of this village is o 
rocky hill, the top of which is covered with 
those at Ronurare on a sandy soil. A large 
number of the Aiwalli dolmens still retain 
their capstones, but perhaps all of them want the 
do not seem to have been entered by a covered 
passage as at Konur, bot through a round 





(Noveuner, 1874. 
than those at Konur—one side-stoue measured 
11 feet 9 inches in length, and the caps 








sb. peopostisciasaly ledge Helle calle Seo a 


high. Some are full of earth, inhabited by white 
ants; but though the surface of the hill-top is 


strewn with loose stones, there is net much 


evidence that the dolmens have ever been cov- 
ered with them as at Konnr. 
To the west of Aiholli,onsa rocky r 


ground on the banks of the Milppeabha, | 


are several small dolmens, mostly open at the 
sides; and among a group of very old temples 
in the same place is one raised on four rough 
unhewn pillars:~—bat this may have been the 
shelter of some devotee of bygone days, or 
otherwise appropriated to purposes quite different 
from those on the hill and at Konar, which were 


| undoubtedly burying-places, and bear a strange 


unhewn resemblance to the table-shaped monnu- 
ments, often alao enclosed by side-stones, known 
in Scotland by the Saxon name of Thrwh-sianes 
(Sax. thruh, thurrue—a grave or coffin). 

J, B. 





ON SOME PAHLAVI INSCRIPTIONS IN SOUTH INDIA. 
(Reprinted, with additions.) 
BY A. C. BURNELL, Ph.D., M.0.8., TANJORE. 


The Christian antiquities of Southern India 
have been as yet quite neglected; perhaps be- 
cause the Brahmanical system once seemed td 
promise more results, and therefore to be better 


worthy of attention, and perhaps alzo because | 


of Dr. Buchanan's ill-considered books. His 
information was by no means new, for much 


Portuguese and Italians, but he displayed so 
much credulity on his favourite subject* that 
no one would be likely, after reading his books, 


to consider their object worthy of serious notice. | 


But as now the great age formerly attributed 
to a considerable portion of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture is ascertained to be fabnlons, and tho 
originality of much is open to doubt, it is very 
necessary 10 collect all facts which throw light 
on foreign intercourse with India, as the possi- 
hgity Pak tigen Weeeterenaent sehen hare 








been thus modified becomes an important 


question, ard one which may not be neglected, 
especially since Prof. A. Weber's remarkable 
publications on the Krishnajanmdshtatal and on 
the Haémdyana. I would therefore draw the 
attention of archmologists in India to the early 


| settlements in Southern India of Persian Chris- 
had‘aslready been written on the subject by | = of 


tians who preceded the Syrians, and to the chief 
records left by them—bas-reliefa of the cross 
with Pahlavi i inscriptions, still existing in peveral 
places in Scuthern India. Thongh these tablets 
had been often noticed, I was the first to point 
out the true nature of the inseriptions.t 

The origjn of the Christian coloniesin Southern 





India is very obscure, and reste upon native 


legends which, most likely, were first suggested 
by foreigners in the Middle Ages; for the 
narrations of the medimyal travellers afford 
numberless instances of the way in which the 
suenier. of Ternaliies 
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'Y 1s transplanted to, Palir, Kodufgalir, Gikkamaa- 
amplified, and localized in another.® The visit of galami, and Ké ttakiyal. Of these the 
St. Thomas (the Apostle) to India has long | second (in the Travancore mountains), and the 
been a favourite legend, but it rested on the | fifth (i. o. Cranganoro) are no longer existing ; 
apocryphal dela Thome,+ which seomed totally | the rest are in the Travancore or Cochin 
devoid of an historical foundation till Reinand | territory. 
pointed ont that the king Gundopharus is Another Syrian legend mentions a Kanan 
probably the Gandophares of the Indo- | Témma (i. e. Thomas), a foreigner, as having 
Seythian coins.t The legend Goes on to state | preached in Malabar. This may be the disciple 
that he was killed in another part of India. | of Manes. After him the same source mentions 
This, however, is no warrant for supposing | a Mar Saphér and aMarAphrétta as 
that St. Thomas visited Southern India, an idea | coming from Babylon: € both of these are 
which appears to have arisen in the Middle | evidently Persian names. Of the date of their 
Ages, and has been since supported on fanciful | arrival in India nothing is however known, and 
grounds by some missionaries.§ It seems | were not their names so unlike forgeries, this 
as if the early travellers finding some sect of legend would be of as little value as tho last. 
Christians in India, and relying on the legend, The first historical notice of a Christian 
called them Christians of St. Thomas, just as | Mission to Indian we have is that of Persians 
they called the Mandwans Christians of St. who were Manichwans. It is uncertain, though 
John. The Indo-Syrians tell a story|| that the | not improbable, that M Ani himself preached 
Apostle Thomas ounded seven churches in | in India,* bot one-of his works was oa Greater 
Malai kare (i. 0. Malabar or 8. W. India), | Epistle to the Indinns,+ qndit also appears prob- 
but the names are given differently in different able that one of his disciples came to this 
parts, and whereas in Travancore the legend | country. t As, after his execution, abont 272 a.p., 
excludes the Mount, intelligent Syrians of the | his numerous and influential followers were 
Cochi - | much persecuted in their native country,§ it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that many emi- 
grated to India and Ceylon. Withoni some 
such event it is difficult to understand how the 



























T Tppan, ut supra, p. 9. Apbritta is evidently Aphrantes. 
® Al Nadim (Pligel, Mani, p. 82) « that Mant! “ called 
on” Hind and Sin and the porph oP hina and“ made 
a depaty of one of his companions in each province," The 
verb (5 (called on or preached to) does not appear ta 
statin a are as 
HoT comme: a too id to the perin. 
| _ ‘a Mani, p. 174 The anthoritics are Abii'lfa. 
nine Nadia. se se 
A.D. Manichmiam began to spread to a 


the date: Quant a tenes ot wom hia 
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connne dans |"! 


J10 
appear to have been 80 extensive a persecution not | 
any other Christian sect till the Nestorians 
got power, in the 6th centary, As the naviga- 
tion by the Red Sea to India ceased in the 
4th century, on the growth of the Sassanian 
kingdom,* Christian Missions must have come, 


up to the Lith century, from or through Persia 


and vii Mesene, and this is proved by facts 
also, The next historical mention that I know 


of is in the Christian Topoyraphy of Cosmas — 


Indicopleustes, a Byzantine monk of the 6th 
century. He says: t “Iu the island Taprobane 
(1.2. Ceylon) thera. . ia a church of Christians, 
and clerks, and faithfal. . .... . « Likowiso at 


Male where the pepper grows; and im the town | 


called Kalliena there is also a Bishop, consecrated 
im Persia.” ‘Male where the pepper grows’ is 
Malabar and Travancore beyond doubt, bat it 
is not so easy to identify Kallienn, Inthe sixth 
century there were two, if not three, places of 
this name.t One was then the capital of the 
Chalokya kingdom of the Dekhan, the other o 
seaport on the west coast of Indin. At prosent 
there are two seaports which answer to the de- 
scription of the last—one near Bombay, and the 


other near Udupi, and about 32 miles north — 
of Mangalore. This last is now a mere village, — 


but it seems most probable that it is the one 
intended by Cosmas. 

About tho middle of the 6th century we 
find the Indian Paachatantra known by name 
in Persia, and a learned Persian named Barzii- 





ve fie bebe eon a mertignes et comuiserciales de 
Tass obliged to take Pantious' extract from Mont- 
Pe Sage a unable to covvalt the origisal work. 
} Kalliena is mentioned in the Periplus of the Rel Sea 
295, ed. C. Miller, in vol. 1. of the G. Geogrophi Greei 
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weh or Bireweh came to India to get a copy of it 
He ts said to have been a Christian§ ; bat Prof. 
Benfey doubts it.||) This ciroumstanee ‘shows 
a considerable intercourse between the two 
countries. The next proofs of Persian settle- 
menta in S. W. India are the attestations to the 
Syrian grant BY which is an endowment to 


the Tarissa Chaoreh® at Cranganore by 


one Marvan Sapir 1éo; the church is said 
in the document to have been built by one 
Jevldtavirai, 

There can be no question that this dood is of 
the early part of the 9th century a.m., the date 
assined by Dr, Hang; anid though it was 
attested by Indinns, Arabs, and. Persians, there 


is not the least trace of Syrians anywhere to be 


found init. The Lsraelite colony is associated in 
trustecship of the endowment ; a strange rebuke 
to the fanaticism of modern times, and to the 
reckless attempts at proselytiam which havo 


dong since destroyed all good feeling between 
| the different sects in India. + | 


About the year 916 a.o. we find the Arb 
geographer Abi Zaid (who completed the ac- 
counts of a traveller and merchant named Sulai- 
min who was in Southern India about 850 a..) 
writing of Sarandib (ie, Ceylon): “ There.is a 
numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib, and 


people of other religions, especially Mani- 
chwans."’t As the connection between Ceylon 


and 5. E, and 8. W. India has always been very 


close, this notice is vey important, and it is 
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SANT as I shall Sarees show, that the 


Mount colony was established near Aladras | 


about this time. 

Thus all the trustworthy facts up to the 10th 
eentury that [ have been able to find—Mani's 
‘Epistle to the Indians'—the Indo-Syrian 
legend of Siiphor, the testimony of Cosmas in 
the 6th century, the tablets now desorbed, the 
Arab traveller Abi Zaid, and the Syrian grant 
B, all go toshow that the earliest Christian 
settlements in India were Persian, and probably, 
therefore, Manichwan or Gnostic. It 1 not till 
we come tothe mediwval travellers that we 
find Syrians mentioned as living in India,* 
The causes which transformed the oli Persian 
church into adherents of Syrian sects seem 
to be that Christianity made but little progress 
in Persia except in the directions of Gnosticism 
and Manichmwism ; but these were much perse- 
cuted from the beginning, and, according to Al 
Nadim (p. 77), barely existed in the beginning 
of the 10th century a.p., and were then much 
rulers of Persia. The more orthodox Syrian 
churches had meanwhile made immense pro- 
gress in Babylonia, being patronized by the 
Khalifs, and were certainly not wanting in 
missionary fervour, and thus, both in Babylonia 
and elsewhere, took the place (with the excep- 
tion of the so-called Christians of St, John or 
Mandwans, in reality Gnostics) of all the earlier 
Persian sects. No doubt it must have taken some 
time for the Nestorians to get complete influence 
over the Indian churches, and thus it is difficult 
to put the date of this event earlier than the 
eleventh or twelfth century a.p. The latest 
Pahlavi inscriptions in existence are attributed 





by Dr. iseg to ths beginnite of thnk century,t 
and as one of the tablets at K ot ta yam has, in 
addition to the usual Pahlavi inscription, one in 
ae oad ek cece 
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| spiritual masters may have professed. 





oll 


| the Zoid Pesan probably changed (like those 
of all Indian converts) but little, whatever their 
Consi- 
dering thot, as faras we have any historical 
records, they have been nearly always the 
victims of priestly fanaticism aud greed, it is 
perhaps a matter for surprise that anything re- 
mains fo show their history—we need not 
wonder at the nakedness of the land. That the 
Pahlavi tablets have been preserved is the work 
of ignorance ani superstition only, and is not 
to be attributed altogether to the Indo-Syrians. 
IL. 

The nomber of Pahlavi inscriptions which 
are known to have existed in Southern India, and 
the distance from one another of tho places where 
they occur, is sufficient to prove the importance 
of the Persian settlements. At present I know 
of examples actually existing at Kottayam in 
Travancore, and alsoat the Mount near Madras, 
but it is probable that many more still exist, 
not only in Travancore, but in other parts of 
India, for (as mentioned already) there are 


| some Pahlavi scribblings in the caves near 
| Bombay, which show that they were visited by 
Parsi 


Tho bas-relief crosses with Pahlavi inscrip- 
tions early attracted the notice of the Catholic 
Missionaries, who took them to be relica of the 
mission of St.-Thomas. Tae best general aoc. 
count of them that I know is in the Viaggio 
all’ Indie Orientali” of P. Vincenzo Maria di 
S. Caterina da Siena, an Italian Carmelite, and 
Papal Envoy to Travancore in the 17th century, 
He says (p. 135 of the Roman edition of 1672) : 

“Ta seconds [memoria] sono le molte Croci, 
formate dal medesimo, che in dinersi Inoghi si 
trouano, tutte wniformi, benche diuerse nella 
grandezza, ripartite nelle pareti delle Chiese. 
done sono venerate dal continuo bacio de’ Fedeli. 
Queste sono tagliate nelle lamine di marmo, per 


| il pid bianco qualitd di pietra, che hora pit 


Cent ,pablished by the Hakhuyt Socioty, p. 7.) A Chris- 
hie te ieee about leas. (Abd-er. 
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vguali, con corti ornamenti nell’ estremita, 
éimili & quelli delle Croci de’ Caunlieri di 8. 
Mauritio diSaucia-+ Quella di Cranganor ¢, 2 
riposta in vua Cappella aperta, ed ? grande- 
mente rinerita, Pih volte ¢ stata vista solleuata 
in aria per Diuina virti, cinta dirggi splendi- 
dissimi, con ammiratione non solo de’ Chris- 
tiani, mi ancora de’ Gentili, de’ quali, si mossero 
alcuni per tal prodigio & confessare la verith 
della fede, ¢ sino al giorno d’ hoggi molti la 


venerano, visitano & adornano, offerendoli ricchi. | 


donatiui. Quella di Meliapor é la pit celebre § 
© miracolosa, ananti jo quale oraua il Santo 
quando fh ferito dali Brahmani; onde reato 


conspersa in pid Inoghi del suo saugue pretioso.|| _ 


La lamina, nella quale sti scolpita, non © pid 
alta di quattro piedi, tré larga, di color piardo 
chiaro, alla quale foi fi aggionto vn' ornamento 


di basso rilieuo, che Ia circonda, si la forma 


d'vn niccio, e certi altri arabeschi antichi mal 
fatti, con vn giro di lettere antichissime, le quali 


essendo incognite, forono poi riconosciute in | 


diversi tempi, da certi Brahmani del Canard, li 
pid sanij, e dotti dell’ Indie, che concordamente, 
doppo hauer dato il giuramento di non alterare 


cinque specie die caratteri, de' qual I'vno non =” | 
voiua con l'altro, mA ciascuno A guisa delle lottere | 
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non se troua,* La forma é di quattro lati quasi | 


a is recorded ci banag 907 
Catheu, p. 44): " Nor are the Saracens the 
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hauer vissuto ne] mondo trentatré anni, ne’ 
quali insegnd a dodici snoi serui la veritd, che 
predicaua. Vno di questi venne a Mainle con vn 
bastone nella mano, e lend voa gran traue detta 
Bagad, portata dal mare nel lido: con lo mede- 
sima fece vna Chiesa, con che tutto il popolo si 
rallegrd. Wn Reé di tré Corone, Cheralacone, 
Indalscone, Cuspardiad, & il Principe d’ Erti- 
nabarad, con Caterina sua figlia, e molt’ altre 
Vergini, sei sorte di caste, prefero spontanea- 
mente la legge di Tomé, per esser quella della 
verith, ed esso gli diede il segno delln Santa 
Croce, perche l'adorassero. Ascendendo poi il 
medesimo il luogo d'Antinodor, vn Brahmane 
gli diede con vna lancia, ed esso si abbraceid con 
questa Croce, la quale rest} macchinta dal suo 
sangue. Si saci discepoli lo lenarono per Maiale, 
doue fi sepolto nella Chiesa, che haueun fabri- 
cata, ¢ perche noi Regi sopranominati, vedemmo 
tutto questo, habbinmo fatto formare li presenti 
Caratieri 4 perpetua memoria." 

He then proceeds to relate a miracle * 
worked by this cross : ““ Queata eroce ogn’ anno, 
l'Apostolo & morte, cominciandosi 
l"Euangelio della Messa cantata, si fi oscura, 0 
molto carica di colore, con yn lustro mirabile, 
particolarmente doue cadettero le goeciole del 
sangue, terminando l'offertorio si schiarisce, 
sino 4 farsi tutta candida © risplendente ; verso 
la consacratione, ritornando al color naturale, si 
risolue in copiosissimo sudore sanguigno, del 
quale li Fedeli ne raccogliono li panni pieni.” 

This passage shows that there were several 


| such crosses in 8. W. India, besides the one at 


the Monnt; Persian communities were, there- 
fore, established round the South of India; and 
at Crangunore, at least, possessed important 
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This was found during some excavations made 
by the Portuguese about 1547, According to 


Lucena, a safe anthority on the Portuguese | 


transactions in India of that time, it was met 
with “on digging for the foundations of a 
hermitage amid the ruins which marked the 
spot of the martyrdom of the Apostle St. 
Thomas. On one face of this slab was a cross 
in relief, with a bird like a dove over it, with 


its wings expanded, ‘as the Holy Ghost is 
usually represented when descending on our 
Lord at his baptiam or our Lady at ber annun- 
ciation." This cross was erected over the altar 
at the chapel which was built in the new 
sanctuary.’ © This account is, no doubt, ac- 
eurate, for the Portngnese on first visiting the 
Mount found the Christian church in ruins, 
and occupied by’a native fakir. The descrip- 
tion of the slab is alao aceurate. t+ It does not 
sppear what cause had destroyed the Christian 








the Hindn kingdom of Vijayanagara. t 

Once re-discovered, the cross at the Mount 
continued for a long time to excite considerable 
attention. “I have already given (in the extract 
from P, Vincenzo) the story of the attempt to 
get the inscription interpreted, when so remark- 
by some Brihmans. By the end of the 16th 
century this story was universally accepted in 
Europe, and is even given by Cardinal Baro- 
nius in his Ecclesiastical Annale. In the 17th 
century the zealous antiquarian P. Kircher, 
aad assy Coats, Cigeares Saree of the One 
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Since then it hins been visited and described i 
perhaps ascore of travellers, and it, certainly 
deserved this notice far more than many similar 
objects in Southern India, 

All the Persian crosses that I know of closely 
resemble one another, yet it is impossible te 
assign them all to the same period.. The oldest 
of the two at Kottayam || and that at 
Madras appear to be of much the same time, if 
one miny judge from the formation of the letters. 
The symbolical ornaments of the erosa ore 
nearly the same, and the Pahlavi inscription is 
the same in both eases. I was not able to 
examine the tablets at Kottayam as closely as I 
could have wished, for the native priest there 
Wis anxious to haier me AWhy as #00n as pos- 


| sible, and the older tablet is so covered with 


whitewash us to render the letters In Tuany parts 
indistinct; but of the identity of the inscription 
on this tablet and that at the Mount I have no 
doubt, 

The inscription on the older tablet at K ot ta - 
yam andon the one at the Mount is longer 
than that on the altar tablet at the former place, 
the first part being omitted in the last, The 
inscription on the two former is divided into 
two parts by a simall cross on the right of the 
arch. The first part is then to be read down- 
warda, and the second over the arch to the left. 

The characters and language are nearly those 
of the books, but are not, by any means, of the 
earliest period. If one may judge by the 
legends on coins the dates of which are known, 
the earliest of these inscriptions may belong to 
the seventh or eighth century. The earliest: ap- 
pear to be the ones at the Mount and in tho 
south wall of the Kottayam old church,” 
the latestt that behind a side altar in the same 
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church, and on which is also a sentence in 
Syriac in the ordinary Estrangelo character,* 
to judge by facsimiles of MSS. ofa period not 
older than the 10th century. At all events 
these crosses are long subsequent to the time 
of the Apostle Thomas. 

In this paper as formerly printed I attempted 
to read and explain this inscription as follows :— 

Ll. _¥in jy mon on drd-i dunn : 

2. Min ama maihd af alhda mim af rid-i 
(or rkit) aj asar bokht: 

In English: (1) In punishment (?) by the 
eross (was) the suffering of this (one): (2) 
(He) who (is) the true Christ, and God above, 
and guide ever pure.” 

Ina review of my pamphlet ¢ Dr. Martin 
Hang suggested o different reading for some 
words (ritht for rid-i; raziyd for riya ; vanbert 
[? vandard]for va drd, as he writes me), and the 
following translation :—“ Who believes in the 
Messiah and God above andin the Holy Ghost is 
redeemed through the grace of him who bore 
the ¢ross."” Dr. Hang takes amn to bea verb 
without the Persian termination that one usually 





finds. He considers that the order ofthe persons | 


of the Trinity distinetly proves the inscription 
to be Nestorian in doctrine and origin. 
Dr, E. W. West, in » review of the same 
pamphlet in the Academy], proposes greater 
changes in the reading, and & totally different 
translation, but he expresses an opinion that 
no two Pahlavi scholars will probably ever 
agree about the proper translation. His reading 
and version are as follows:—Tho longer 
iine, “with tolerable certainty,"—Miin dmen 
meshitha-i avakhshd-i madam-afrds aj kharbukht, 
Of the shorter line, which he regards as “ much 
more uncertain,” he gives, as “perhaps the 
most likely reading,”—silddi min van va 
dard-i denman. Taking the lines in thig 
order he translates them thus :— “ What freed 
‘he troc Messiah, the forgiving, the upraising, 
from hardship? The crucifixion from tho 
tree, and the anguish of this.” Or, secondly, 
by taking the linea in the reverse order,— 
“The erncifixion, &c. which ap he.,” or, 





“which the trne Messiah, &c. freed from 
hardship.” 

® It inthe first half of Gal. vi. 1d (“ Let Boep 
except in the crow of our Lord Jomas Ohrist") an obrion 
ing to Nestorian ¢ mi i 
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The difficalty and aiaectatnly dieing the 
deciphering of oll Pahlavi inscriptions are still 
so great (notwithstanding the labours of Muller, 
Hang, Justi, Thomas, and others in Europe, and 
of the learned Pirst priests in Bombay) that 
at present I shall not attempt to disenss this 
very interesting relic any further, especially 
as Dr, Hang promises a detniled criticism. In 
the example of this inscription, which contains 
only the longer seutence, and a shorter one In 
Syriac at the foot, I think that my reading 
of amn as an adjective is still to be preferred, 
for otherwise it would be difficult to make ont 
a satisfactory sense. If my reading be allowed, 
the whole would run: (Syriac) “ Let me not 
glory except in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;" (Pahlavi) “Whoisthe trae Messiah and 
God above and Holy Ghost.” This statement 
appears to be intended to contradict the Mani- 
chan doctrine that the crucified Messiah was 
the son of a poor widow, and not Jesus. If these 
Pahlavi inseriptions were Manichwan, they 





would be in a different character. It seems to 


mé not unlikely, however, that relics of theMani- 
clueans may yet remain to be discovered on the 
west coast of the Peninsula, where they once 
were very numerous. | 

The text of the grant B throws a little light 
on Pahlavi pronunciation. The following names 
occur in it: Marvin Sapir 1éo and 
Igodataovirai. Now the pronunciation 
of the South Indian alphabets has certainly not 
changed since the probable date (8th century) 
of this inscription,§ so it is evident that the 
modern Pahlavi pronunciation haa varied in 
some letters. Sapir is now pronounced 
Shapir; but it is, however, evident by the 
above that the Pahlavi # or sh was the same as 
the Sanskrit #, and the Pahlavi « the same aa the 
Sanskrit 4 about the 8th century ; as these words 
are written with Grantha letters, there can be 
no doubt as to the pronunciation. 

The original grant of the privileges of a factory 
to the Persians is to Iravi Korttan; what the 
Persian original of this name is, I cannot guess. 

In order to bring together here all that I ean 
find relating to the Persians in Southern India, 
F give (Bigs. 8, and -@)icthe Sassanian and 
+ Hoilage sur Allgemeinen Zeitung (No, 29), Jan. 29, 
is 
As U sall prove : prove claowhete at a anal of 8. Indian 
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Chaldwo-Pahlavi attestations to the grant. B 
already referred to, and which is now in the 
possession of one of the rival Syrian Metro- 
politans at Kottayam. These few lines have 
been already discussed by Dr. E. W. Weat, 
and subsequently by Dr. Hang, whose remarks 
are a8 follows :— 


“Of more interest is a Pahlavi inscription | 


found on o copper plate in the south of Indin. 
It forms part of a grant which records the 
rights and privileges of the early Christians on 
the Malabar Cosst, The grant is engraved 
old Tamil characters,* the grant made by an 
ancient king to the Christian congregation of 
his country ;+ the sixth contains the names of 





the witnesses, in three different characters and— 
lhnguages, none of them Indian,} viz. eleven | 


names in the Kutic character and Arebic lan- 
gues, tea i the Sassanian Pahlavi character 
and lan and four in the Hebrew (Chaldmo- 
Pahlavi?) character and the Persian language. 

- Its date cannot be ascertained until the 


fsorigticen shall Kuaie: been, csesphered! bob wel 


shall not be far wrong if we assume it to belong 


“Each attestation in the Sassanian Pablavt | 
i@ introduced by the words mfnikw /i, then — 


follows the name in full, succeeded each time 
by the phrase paiarh gikds huimanam, ‘I am 
witness to it;’ which language is identical with 
that of the books. As regards mintkd, it can 
only be taken as a title which is attributed to 
every witness, and which contains the miww, 





‘spirit,’ of the early Sassanian inscriptions. Li, — 


which follows, ia ‘I;’ and the whole means ‘ tho 
spirit of me, my spirit," ie. I myself; mein 
always signifying the invisible counterpart of 
anything visible on this earth .... || The 
saci ana: diMicels berseed: tae! doi took 


clearly legible, which indicates &.troe Parad 
name. EK, W. West has made an attempt at 
reading almost all the names, but, as they are 
neither legibly written, nor fantiliar to us, I do 
not think it safe to venture on an explanation 
of them, The shape of tho letters is nearly the 
same as in the books, and the compound cha- 
racters are employed throughout, 

“Regarding the signatures in the Hebrew 
character, which have been all read by E. W. 
West, in his paper on the Sassanian inscrip- 
tions, the names Hasan ‘Ali, Mikiail 
(Michael), and Abraham are pretty clear, 
Each signature is introduced by the phrase 
hak-gin-kun, which is translated by E. Ww. 
West os ‘the truth-speaking-do To this 
Interpretation, which appeara somewhat artifi- 
cial, Dcannot give my full assent ; I quite agree 
with taking kun as identical with the Persian 
kun, ‘making, doing,’ im fine compositorum ; bat 
gin cannot be taken in the sense of ‘ speaking,’ 
ag this would be gd alone, but not gin; 
besides I doubt if the Arabic word hagy, * truth," 
were used at so early a time in Persian. I am, 
however, unable to offer any satisfactory ex- 
planation; I take hak as identical with the 
Chaldee hakh, ‘this,’ and giin os the Per- 
Bian giin, ‘manner, mode, way ;' and the whole 
would thus-mean ‘doing in this manner;’ j.¢. 





herby (by the signature which follows). Each 


signature is followed by the words badivh guva- 
hom, ‘Tam witness to it;' badivh is equivalent 
to patash in the Sassanian signatures, and 
gueaham to gikds hiimanam ; gqueah being Per- 
sian guvdh, ‘testimony,’ ‘a witness,’ and the 
suffix am is ‘IT am.’ These readings show 
that the writers did not use the Hebrew language; 
for the language here is clearly Persian, but in a 
form which closely approaches to the so-called 
Chaldwo-Pahlavi, which appears from this docu- 
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Persia. For all those who signed the grant as 


witnesses seen to have come from Persia and | 


Arabia, and were probably emigrants.” * 
That-so well-known an object as the Monnt 
cress should have not been long ago examined, 
and ite origin determined, is a matter perhaps 
for surprise out of Indin; in this conntry there 
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is so great indifference to Indian antiquities, 
and those few who do devote a little of their 





leisure to such subjects are so much inclined 


to relyon Munshis only, that there can be 
little doubt but that real research will yet 
yield much, and even in places already weH 


known. 





THE TEMPLE OF AMARNATH. 


Aunmuxitn or Amarnath is a small town 
or village of about 500 inhabitants, which gives 


mime to the parganah in which the town of | 
Kalyan in the Kofkan is situated. The old | 
Hinda temple, which theaccompanyingdrawings | 


illustrate, is in # pretty valley, less than mile 
east of this village and four anda half miles south- 
eastof Kalyan. It stands on the edge of tho 
little river Waldban or Wadhwian, which, 
rising near tho base of the Malangad or 
Bawa Malang mountain, flows northwards 
into the Ulas above Kalyin, and, with its 


tributaries, waters nearly the whole of the par- 


ganah. That strange peaked hill rises very near, 
and its every furrow is distinct, whilst its sum- 
mit seems from this point of view as thin as a 
wedge. Allogether the prospect is very beautifa), 

So far as we know, the temple is without a 
history, either written or traditional, and till 
comparatively recently it seems to have escaped 
the notice of Europeans, At a meeting of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society in Sept. 1850, Dr. J, 
Wilson mentioned it as having been first dis- 
covered by Vishnu Sdstri, who had reported its 
existence to Mr. J. 8. Law, C.8., who in turn 


had culled his attention to it. Dr. Wilson then 


described itt as “decidedly of a Saiva character ; 
and, though originally built of the most anb- 
stantial material, it has been considerably injured 
by the hand of violence, and has long ago lost its 
sacredness,—one of the many ilostrations of the 
fact noticed in the ‘Memoir't—that the form 
of religion which the oldest Saiva temples 
embodied has vanished from the Marathi Coun. 


* Eqwy on Pahlavi (in ‘An Old Paklavi.Porand Giss. | 


fary, Loy! » Pp i 
¢ four. Bomb, Hr. Rt. As, Soe, vol, TIL. pt. ii, 5. Ben 
Monavie on the Cave ‘Tomples ee abet at ing 
ictal mee ke 
Bod. Br, i ‘ds Boo. vel IIL. pt i. p a ae Jor. 
colibie, on the uocth ativct etc o. L) 


Mahddera), the undivided supreme lord, ain diciiet inn 
threefold manner under thenames of Bra m4, Vishna, 


| change of sovercignty, of the patronage 


try—probubly on withdrawment from it, by a 
of the 


Chola Rajas, by whose influence it almost 


- ‘Position. 





this temple§ there isa Trimurti, or. three- 
headed Siva,—proved without doubt to be 
of this god, not merely from the general re- 
presentations of the Saivas, which attribute 


| favourite deity, but from the embracement in its 


unity of Parvati, the spouseof Siva. The 
figure, strange to say, is not only monstrons, but, 
skeleton legs, is of as deformed a character as 
can be conceived.” 

In another paper, read January 1853, Dr. 
Wilson adds, that before visiting it he was 
inclined, from the drawings of it which he had 
seen, “to reckon it of the same era as the Ele- 
phanta Caves. The Trim urti, which is found 
at it, however, occupies a very subordinate 
It is in one of the external niches,” 

In March 1852 Dr. Wilson with some of 
his friends paid a visit to it: and since the 
railway was opened it has become known to 
many. It is an object of considerable interest 


as a specimen of genuine Hindu architecture, 


In the latter part of 1867, the attention of 
he Government. of India was directed to the 
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exponse of the survey in each. The scheme, 
however, was but ill conceived, and could not 
bave been expected to produce resulis of much 
value. Tt was suggested that it might be best 

to proceed in the first instance experimentally, 
and that the Local Governments might allow 
the experiment to be carried ont at first under 
the charge of the Principals of the Schools of 
Art and Industry of the Presidencies. In the 
Bombay Presidency the work was accurdingly 
entrusted to the Acting Superintendent of the 
School of Art, who started for Ambarnith 
on the 14th Nov. 1868 witha head moulder 
and draughtaman and eight students as 
$5 photographs, and 76 moulds, at a cost 
of Ra. 10,714-3-1, an expenditure for which 
Government was not prepared, and con- 
sidered ‘that the costliness of the experiment 
might haye been svoidel by more careful 
management.” The drawings, however, were 
not quite finished, and a further grant was 
requested for their completion. They were 
prepared with great care; indeed, the labour 


bestowed upon them was quite beyond what 


was at all-necessary: thus, for example, the 
flagstones of the floor have been all measured 
and carefully laid down to scale in the plan 
(No. I). To rescue the results of this expedi- 
tion from the oblivion that too frequently over- 
takes the work of such surveys, the accom- 
panying drawings—all of the series, except 
two, that are as yet accessible—are published. 

The name Amarnath means “immortal 
lord,” and may have been first applied to the 
temple as a shrine of Siva, whence the name 
was transferred to the neighbouring town. As 
Dr. Wilson conjectures, it was perhaps built in 
the neighbourhood of some suburban residence 
belonging to a viceroy ruling at Kalyan,— 
but whether we owe it to the Devagiri Réjos 
cannot decide.” | 

The temple itself faces the west, bot the 
mandap or anfaydla—the hall in front of the 


shrine—has also doors to the north and south. | 


Each of the three doors has a porch, approached 
by four or five steps, and supported by four 
nearly square pillara—two of them attached to 
the wall. The style of these columns is well 


illustrated by the drawing of one of the two | 
© Jour, Bomb, Br. B, As, Soe. vol. LY. pp. 969, 874, 875. 
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[ ante (No. XL) in the Se EE of the 


pillar (MUTT. marked O on the plan No. I.) on 
the south aide of the same: both of them are 
elegant in their proportions and general con- 
ception of details. 

The roofs of the porticos, between the lintels, 
are covered by carved slabs, the details of which 
are given, for the west portico in the drawings 
No. LX, and for parts of the north and sonth 
ones in No. VII, In the west or principal en- 
trance there is a defaced Nandi, one of the 
strongest indications left that the temple was 
dedicated to Siva. The door leading from this 
portico into the temple is richly carved, more 
in the style of a Vaishnava or Jaina temple than 
is usual in Saiva ones. It is drawn in full 
detail (No. X). The mandap or body of the 
temple is 22 feet 8 inches square, with an addi- 
tional area or lobby inside each door measuring 
10 feet 8 inches in width by about 5} feet deep. 
The roof of this hall is supported by four very 
elaborately carved columns, nearly square at the 
base, changing into octagons at a little above 
one-third their height. The capitals are circular 
under square abaci. These again are surmounted 
by square dwarf columns terminating in the 
usual bracket capitals of the older Hindu works. 
So rich and varied is the sculpture on these 
pillars that no description could give anything 
like a correct idea of it. In lesser detail: no 
two of them are exactly alike, but, while in 
general they do not attruct attention as differing, 
a second glance at once indicates that, like those 
in the oave-temples of Ajanta, they have been 
wrought in pairs, the pair next the shrine being, 
if possible, the richer. Besides the sections Nos. 
Tl and II, in which they are represented on a 
small scale, the north-west column (K on the plan 
No. 1) is given in detail on No. VII. In addition 
to these there sre on each wall two semi-detached 
attached pillars are nearly equally richly carved 


‘with the four central ones. For plan and ele- 


vation of the one on the west side of the north 
lobby see XII; others with the half-pilasters 

The lobbies are roofed, each with o carved 
slab, the patterns being all slightly varied, that 


on the west ‘side is given on IX, and those 


on the north and south sides on VII. The 
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roof of the mandap itself is beautifully carved 
and well deserving of study. The frieze round 
the wall head is sculptured with sitting figures 
in compartments (shown in XI); and over this 
a few mouldings from which rises the deep 
cornice, with two lange flowered cavettos, which 
reaches across to the lintels over the central 
colamns. The section of this and of the cor- 
mice with the plan as seen from below are given 
in VIII. (See also the plan and sections I, I, 

The area within the four colaomns is covered 
bya small dome, with a frieze carved with danc- 


ing figures in the compartments, and above — 


this, the succeeding tiers of the dome are seulp- 
tured with floral patterns (see I, II, and IID). 
The roof of the space between the central area 
and the entrance to the shrine differs from 


that on the other three sides, being o fiat 


carved slab. In the east wall of the mandap, 
on each side, is a gokila or niche for images 
(see IIT), and in that on the south side is 
a defaced Ganegs, who also figures on the 
finial above it (see XV). In the vestibule to 
the shrine are also small recesses, one on each 

We come now to the doorway leading into 
the vimand, the pediment of which is orna- 
mented above with elephants and lions, and in 
the central band with figures of Siva, yogis, &c., 
while jast over the cornice are other figures in 
varied postures, but which have suffered at the 
hand of violence; the jambs have a neat pilas- 
ter and threo figures below, the central one 


amale, with big mukufe or cap, four-armed, and | 


holding up a skull; the base has a firure, 
probably intended for Pirvatt; and the front 
of the step is carved with swans, dec. (see XTV). 

Through the door at the east end of the hall, 
we descend by some nine steps into the gabhdrd 


or shrine, which is also square, measuring 13 


feet 6 inches each way, It appears to have been 
entirely dennded of ornament; if ever it was 
sculptured, every indication of it has been strip- 
ped off, and very few fragmenta of the original 





has been ruined, so that the light comes in from 
above, where the top or roof is wholly open. In 
the south-east corner at a considerable height— 
fully five feet —abovethe floor there is a pipe chan. 


© Moor's Hindu Pantheon, p. 396. 
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surface of the walls are left. The spire, too, | = marl, perhapa 
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of busin to feceive the water (at S on the plan I), 
If this was ever used for the water from the 
image, the base of it must have been nearly six 


feet above the level of the present floor. But 


there is another channel from the middle of the 


floor leading out through the north side into a 
small cistern there, which is connected by a slab 
drain with the rivulet on the north-east. The 


present linga is only a rough stone projecting 
vome three or four inches from a depression in 
the middle of the floor, evidently a modern and 
very rude contrivance. 

How the shrine came to be in its present state 
ig & puzzle requiring some ingenuity to solve. 
The interior of it shows well how carefully the 
long and very compact stones of dark-colour- 
ed basalt were jointed and bedded probably 
throughout their whole depth. Local tradition 
says the builder was famous for his skill in this 
way, and in none of his works did he require or 
use any mortar. But, as is well knowr, mortar 
was not in use among the Hindus until the 
Muhammadan conquest. Opposite the south 
entrance are the remains of a wall with images, 
behind which there has been a tank surrounded 
by a wall elaborately carved; but it is now 
almost filled up with débris—mnoch of it from 
the ruins of its own enclosing wall, and 
fragments of scalptare stick up through the 
mud. 

The wall is part of the boundary of an oblong 
enclosure round the temple, entered by three 
gates on the west side, with descenta of a few 

Like all Hindu temples of the northern atyle, 
the outside of the building is, as ib were, a 
series of projecting corners, generally abonts2} 
fect on each face, with an ultimate front of fally 
double this width on each side of the vimand 
or shrine. In the base, on each of the three 
faces, is a recess or niche (P and Q on I),—the 
south and east ones are now empty,—but in the 
north one is the three-headed figure with a 
female on his knee,—already mentioned. This 
not 
altogether incorrectly, for the figure has three 
frimurti in the India House Museum, in which 
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ences in the faces of the great Trimurfi there,.* 
In this all three are bearded, and ao female sits 
on the left knee of the figure: it is probably 
intended simply to represent Mahadeva and 
Parvatl. 

The base is a series of projecting and receding 
members, one of the upper of which has been 
carved in a string of curious horned bat-like 
faces; the next fascia is filled with elephants’ 
heads and amall homan figures; then comes a 
string of tracery with the half-bat half-goat 
faces interspersed (No. IV); over this, a slightly 
deeper course with innumerable hnman figures, 
and having a niche on each face and a miniature 
canopy over the figures in it. The next. pro- | 
jection is a heavy torus with a sort of boss on 
each face; the next is plain: and then there is 
a single small figure on each face. The next 
course is the deepest, and is one serics of male 

female figures in every variety of attitude 
(see V). Several of thease represent Mahideva 
or Siva and Parvati; and all the withdrawn 
and subordinate positions are filled with female | 
has her back turned to the spectator, and her 
hair hangs in a large ball from the back of her 
head ; another on the north-west of the vimand 
is on the whole a well proportioned figure and 
has been exceedingly well cat, but it is damaged 
about the fret. 

On the south-east of the vimand are sculp- 
tured some of the vagarics of Hindu mythology, 
of which we need only particularize that of 
Kali, represented in the terrific form she is 
fabled" to assume in order to frighten her votaries 
to provide her with the bloody sacrifices in 
which only she delights; her limbs bend, her 
hands are usnally open, but here they have been 
broken off; as described by mythologists—'a 
serpent forms her girdle and another convolves 
about her neck. She is naked, except a scanty 











cloth, called pira, round her middle; her belly is 
empty, thin, and shrivelled; her breast, pendant — 


with long disgusting nipples ;’ and a long neck- 
lace of skulls hangs down to her ankles. This 
figure has been repeated on the base of one of 
Nearly facing her is a male figure with lank belly 
and somewhat jaunty 
part of this line of figures the skeleton form of 


moustache, In another 





Bringii is to be seen. Above this course the 
horizontal members become smaller; only the 
next has single figures on each face; and o 
little higher up we reach the cornice, supported 
by modillions formed of dwarf figures such as 
are so common at Ajanti (see VI). A curious 
belt of beautiful carving runs up each face of 
the timand, Thesmall linga shrine at the cast 
| side of the north door is evidently an after- 
addition to the plan of the temple. Except a 
little carving about the entrance it is a very 
plain structure. 

The sculpture both on the pillars of the hall 
and round the whole of the outside shows a de- 
gree of skill that is not surpassed on any temple 
in the Bombay Presidency. This has led Dr. 
Wilson to suppose the artizans must have ac- 
quired their skill by working “in softer stone, 
the marble of the north.” And possibly they 
may have learnt moch as to the treatment of 
firures from those accustomed to work in softer 
stone, but they must have learnt to cut skilfolly 
in more obdurate material than marble before 
they attempted the figures pourtrayed in this 
temple. 

It seems, however, that this is not the first 
temple that was erected here, for, as Mr. Terry 
remarks in his report,—“ soon tho discovery in 
the upper story over the Mandap of a quantity 
of worked material, cither mouldings, ornaments, 
or figares, some sharp and perfect, others much 
mutilated, worked indiscriminately into the stone 
walls, or as columns supporting the roof, the dif- 
ference in the characters composing the largest 
inscription found cut into one of the architraves 
in the Mandap to those discovered on a stone in 
the upper story, the frequent discovery that 
parts of figures and ornaments had been delibe- 
rately cut to fit them into their present position, 
and that othera had been selected to fill parts 
for which they were not originally intended, 
being either too large or small, led me to doubt 
that I was then investigating the original tem- 


| ple, and to conclude after further investigation 


that this one had been either rebuilt, or parily 
restored from an older strocture, of which the 
least mutilated sculpture had been mcorporated 
into the present building, which, I was led to 
believe, was of a cognate nature from the sub- 


jects chosen for the decoration of both." 


bs There wa somewhat striking trimurti about 8 fort high in un old temple at Chittur, locally known as Adbuddha 
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Qn the inside of the lintel over the north door 
of the mandap was discovered an inscription, of 
six lines, in characters more cbliterated than 
could easily have been the case with an inscrip- 
tion never exposed to the action of the rains, 
é&c. Tho characters are those of the 9th cen- 
tury, and have been thos transliterated and 


tranalated by Dr. Bhiu Dajl (Jour. Bomb. Br. | 


R. As. Soc, vol. UX. p. 220) :-— 
sea o¢2 Fe Ge 8 eR Sa TT AeI- 


Se 












a > sa | = roETgETE | aM sae 

WPS AAT THsT Taye wad Het 

“Tn Saka Satnvat 782 (ap. 860), the 9th 
day of the bright half of the month Jetha, Fri- 
day, (during the reign of) the Mahimanda- 
lefvara Sri Mahavanirijadeva, who has obtained 
the title of Mahimandaledvara, (also) the five 
great insignia of royalty, &c., who isa Dimo- 
dara (Visheu) in punishing his enemies tho 
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Daityas, o cage of adamant to those seeking 


his protection, éc., and resplendent amongst the 
row of rijas,—whose various officers were the 
large-minded Mahimiatya (chief minister), Sri 
Vigapaya, also Mahiptajana (the chief relative), 
Sri Naganaiya, also Lekha Sandhi Vigrahika 
(secretary), Sri Dheka Dheya, aleo Mahisandhi 
Vigrahika Sri Jagalaiya, also Bhindigirapra- 
thama (chief treasurer), Sapayisens, also the 
second (treasurer) Mahidevayn, also Khama- 
bhaileya, and other ministers : whilst under their 
auspices the administration of the kingdom was 
successful and beneficent, there flourished Sri 
Mahirija Guru, and Sri Bhallagharija Guru, 
also Sri Vikallasida Bhasmaka (3 letters lost), 
and they, at the desire of Mahisamanta Sri, 
having undertaken the construction, the temple 
of Sri Amraniths (2 letters lost) waa reatored 
in stone. The house of Mahimandalesvara of 
Udanya (?) Samachitta Raja Deva was (also) 
constructed.” 

As the present position of this inscription can 
scarcely be its original one, it seems probable 
that the present temple is a restoration, or has 
been rebuilt of the materials, of the one raised 
in a.p. 860. 

It need hardly be added that all the roofs are 
of stone, constructed in the manner described 
by Mr. Fergusson in his History of Architecture. 
And the whole has been painted,—thongh no- 
thing but the faintest indication of it is now 
traceable. 





BENGALI FOLKLORE—STORIES FROM DINAJPUR. 
BY G. H. DAMANT, B.C.8. 
(Continued from p. 12.) 


The Minister and the Fool. 

A fool was sitting by the side of a village 
road digging holes in several places. Now it 
happened that the Raja's minister passed by 
that way, and seeing the strange appearance of 
the fool he said to him, ““Why are you digging 
holes on the side of the road? people passing by 
will put their feet in them and fall down ; did you 
not think of that?" The fool replied, “ Why 
should they fallin ? [have not dug in the middle 
of the road; only those who leave the straight 
road ani come off the path will fall into my 


pit.” The minister then asked what was his | 


oocupation, and where he was going. The fool 
answered, “Ido no work at all, but I wander 


about in God's kingdom, and where he places 
meé there I remain for the day." Seeing the fool's 
him and inguired if he had any kinsfolk. The 
fool said he had a father, and the minister asked 
where he was; the fool replied, “ Why shonld 
he be with me?" ‘The minister, seeing his fool- 
ishness, said, “ Will you come and live in my 
honse ?"" The fool asked, “What shall I do 
there 7” and the minister answered, “You will 
water my trees and Howers, and get food and 
clothing,” Thon the fool came quickly towards him 
and consented, and went with him to his honse. 
Now a pair of birds had built their neat in 
the minister's garden, and one day the hen saw 
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another hen walking about with her mate. | immediately one of the birds flew away, and 
She said angrily, “Leave her alone.” The eock | short time after the other two went off tugether. 
said, * Both of you can be my wives and live with | The case being deviled, the court was close, 
me." The hen did not approve of this arrange- | and the king thought the minister's comlact 
ment, and a great dispute arose, andat last they | very praiseworthy. The minister thonght with- 
all three went before the Raja to bave the matter | in himself, “This is no onlinary fool, amd if 
settled, and when the court was closed they | he remains hero this stery will come to the 
flew away. king's ears, and [ shall lose my reputation, 
In this way they continued to come amd go | while the fool will get the credit: so 1 must kill 
for two or three days, and then the Raja asked | him.’ Accordingly he thought over the matter, 
the minister what waa the reason of their | and decided to send an order to the executioner 
coming ; hesaid he had not the leastidea. The | to kill him. Ie then wrote the order in a 
Raja then said, “ If you can tell me to-morrow, letter and wave it to the fool, and told him to 
good; if mot, I will cut off your head.” The | take it to the execationcr. As he was taking 
minister, hearing the Rija’s orders, went into | the letter, the minister's son met him and 
hig garden and sat thinking, with his head | ordered him to pick a nosegay of flowors. The 
between his hands. The fool seeing his master's | fool said he would deliver the letter and then 
dejected appearance asked why he was #9 | come und pick the flowers, wut the minister's 
distressed, but he answered nothing till the | son would not listen to him, but toll him to 
fool continued to ask him in such a determined | pick the flowers and he woulil deliver the letter 
way that he could not help telling him the | himself. So he went with the letter to the 
royal command. The fool said, “Is this the | person to whom it was addressed, and the 
reason you are distressed? I understand all | executioner read itand put him to death. After 
the birds are gaying.”’ And thenhetold himthe | a little while, the minister secing the fool 
whole story of their quarrel, and also said, “If | walking in the flower-garden asked him if he 
the king decides that both the hens shall con- | had not delivered the letter, and he replied, 
tinue to live with the cock, then show two | “My lord, your son told me to pick a nosegay 
fingers and they will all fly away; but ifit is | for him, and would not listen to my excuses 
decided that he is only to live with his wife,then | but took the letter himself." When the minister 
show one finger, and one bird will immediately | heard this, he was overwhelmed with grief for 
fly away, and a little time after the pair of birds | his son und fell down on the ground and cried 
will fly away together.” The minister was de- | alond. His wife ran out and asked why he 
lighted to hear all this, and next day went early | was crying, and he told her about the letter, and 
to the darbar, and found that the birds had | she too fell on the ground and they both became 
already come and were sitting there. insensible. When the fool understood what the 
The Raja said to him, “To-day the case of | mimster had done, he called him and said, “ My 
the birds will be tried : what is their complaint ?" | lord, when I first saw you I said, *Those who 
The minister told him what he had heard from | leave the road and come off the path will fall 
the mouth of the fool, and he was much aston- | into my pit." My lord, you have left the 
ished, and decided that the cock should only | straight road and come off the path.” So saying 
have one wife; so he showed one finger, and | he left the place and was never heard of again. 











THE BENI-ISRAEL OF BOMBAY. 
From a lecture by John Wileou, D.D., F.E-S. 


In the island of Bombay and on the adjoining | artizans, particularly masons and carpenters. On 
coast on the continent, from the Pund road to the | the continent they are generally engaged in 
Binkot river, there is a population of Beni- | agriculture, or in the manufacture and sale of oil. 
Israel amounting to about 8,000 or 10,000 souls. | Some of them, often bearing an excellent character 
In worldly affairs they occupy but an humble as soldiers, are to be found in most of the regi 
position. In Bombay, with the exception of a few | ments of native infantry inthis Presidency. They 
shopkeepers and writers, they are principally | can easily be recogaized They are a little fairer 
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thun the other natives of Indian of the same Fank of 
ile with themselves; and their physiognomy 
seels 60 indicate a woiorn in their case of both the 
. Abrahamic and Arabic blood. Their dresa ia a 
modificition of that of the Hindus and Musalmans 
among whem they dwell. They do not eat with 
persous belonging ta other communities, though 
they drink from their vessels without any scruples 
af caste. They hate generally two names, one of 
which is derived from the more ancient Israelitish 
personages mentioned in the Bible, and the other 
from Mindu usage.* Their social atl religious 
iliscipline is administered by their elders, the chief 
of whom inthe principal villages in which they 
reside are denominated Kadhis, or judges, They 
are all circumcised according to the law of Moses; 
and. though they have no manuscript copy of the 
Pentateuch, or other books of the Rible, they 
receive the whole of the Old Testament as of di- 
vine authority. When they began, aboot fifty 
years ago, particularly to attrant the attention of 
uur conmtrymen, they were found combining the 
worship af Jehovah with divination and idolatry, 
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serving other gods whom neither they nor their | 


fathers had known,even wood and stone. From the 
Arabun Jews visiting Bombay, they had received 
portions of the Hebrew Liturgy of the Se phar- 
dim for use in their humble synagopues, or 
places of assembly. They denominate themaelves 
Beni-Usrael, or Sons of Isracl ; and till lately 
they viewed the designation of Yehudl, or Jew, as 


one of reproach. They have been settled in India | 


formany centuries, The Jews of Cochin state, ac. 
cording tothe authority of Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
it bis Chistian Keasarches,t that they found the 
Keni-[sruel outheirarrivalat Rijapuri in the 
Konkan, where may of them still reside, The 
Heni-lsrael themselves say that their fore- 
fathers came to Indiat from the west or north by 
sea, that is, either from Arabia or the Persian Gulf, 








———_—_—— 
* The Hebrew omer, it among tha wenare the follow. 
ina: ~Abraham, Jacob, oseees on Deon 





feacpinc 


Med ay a es septal . 
Daniel, Siidik, Sony aloe, nol S 

rey agai ae yp it to be remarked, ia not to 
then. The 


im fuand among da names by which they 
are most common commonly the natives, arc— Saku, 
Jitu, Rama, Savandoba, Tint, Dhond*, Aban, 
Handa, Neatho, D Dhambs, Bild, Bebi, Vita or Yethu, 
Flew kira, Yoaha.§ Sat den, Tana, Bipeib, Gaurii, Pits, 
Bawa, Acme, dang, Abi thera 
arc only a few that with thoee of the heathen 
alla, | Rebecca, bel, Leah, Sa: Mileah, 
*ilehah, Miriary, and Hannal ane the threw fumes 
given to the women. favourite Jewish 


Eather, the fay 
them. ‘The 


name, a cdr among samen derived 
from the Hindus, which are found among them, sre— 
Ralku, Abbi, nd, Yeoh!, Zaita, Tinn, Hien, Ladi, Raina, 
Aka, ium, ‘Bayews, eg ju, Thaku, Kalibél, 
Maka, esis Gowaru, DD and Bhiku, Pithu, 
lide Merron ers cei bam mire Tiras conferred 
on errumeiion ; od those of Hindu uri 
ahoat a comes after birth. senna Lands of the bible 
cul DL pp ee, Gee, 
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For long we were accustemped to eonsider thoes the 
descendants of s portion of the Israclites who were 
removed from their homes and carried captire to 
Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and Nahar-Gosan, and 
other places in the neighbourhood of 
by the Assyrian kings Pul, Tigiath palioess anid, 
Shalmanezer (see 1 Chron, vr. 96: 2 Kings, xvi. 6), 
But the communication of those Israelites with 
the tribes of Judah and “Benjamin after their 
captivity under Nebuchadnezzar, as certified by 
Josephus,§ and with the body of the Jews resid. 
ing on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
in Persia, as implied in the book of Esther, and as 
intimated by the historians of Alexander the Great 
and his Seleukidan successors, and later narra- 
tives, seem almost to forbid tle use of such lan- 
Guage as the “Lost Ten Tribes,” and the ex- 
pectution that any bodies of Isruelites isolated 
from them in general religious communion are 
still to be found.|/ The observance by our Be ni - 
Israel of Jewish festivals and fasts commemo- 
rating events connected with the later Jewish 
history, and even the destruction of Jerusalem. 
have at the same time appeared to us hostile 
to the theory of their being a distinctive por- 
tion of these Ten Tribes. We are now dis- 
posed to believe that they came to India from 
Yemen, or Arabia Felix, with the JewsorlIs- 
raclites of which provinee,—for they have both 
desiguations,—they have from time immemorial 
bad much intercourse, and whom they much re- 
semble in their bodily structure and appearwnece. 
These Israelites of Arabia have a very remarkable 
history. The remnant of Judah, after the captir- 
ity effected by Nebuchadnezzar, was placed under 
the care of Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, who was 
murdered by Ishmael the son of Nethaniah. It 
afterwards adhered to Johanan the son of Koreah | 
and Jezaniah the son of Hoehniah, who with the 
other captains were hesought by the prophet 
fina er Me Ue ae ea 
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Wimaliiks reals tortie hind and by Thy) Tents 
to flee into Egypt, where they should be pursued 
by the king of Babylon, and afterwards by Darius | 
Hystaspes acting in his place, who should smite 
the land of Egypt, and deliver such aa were to 
death to death, and such as were for captivity to | 
captivity. (SeeJer. xiii. xliii.) They nevertheless 
went into Egypt; for “they obeyed not the voice 
of the Lord.” They were there overtaken by the 
judgments threatened. Many of the captives were 
sent to the He jAz in Arabia,* where they founded 
several towns near Yathreb, afterwards called | 
Medinah, and in whichthey maintained and et- — 
tended theirreligion, These towns were visited by | 
Tobba, aking of the Hemyarites, from Yemen 
in the south of Arabia, when he was advancing 
northwards on a military expedition ;f and he was 
influenced by the Jewish teachers Ka'ab and 
As‘ad to embrace their faith, which, with the aid of | 
these teachers and other Isrnelitish colonists, he 
afterwards propagated in his native land.t To 
this country, too, many of the Jews betook them- 
and the defeat of Zenobia by Aurelian.g Judaism 
was violently upheld and propagated by the kings 
of Yemen. Dhu Nawis, one of their number, 
proved such an eager opponent of Christianity 
when it began to be propagated in that country 
that he provoked an invasion of his territories by 
the Ethiopian sovereigns, whose country had been 
converted to Christianity in the fourth century, 

















| who maintained their Sonat in ut for four gene> - 


tions, till, by the help of the Persian Kbhoeru 
Anushirwan (Chosroes), they were finally expelled. 
not many years before the rise of Muhammadism, 
The Israelites of Yemen, descendanta of the ori- 
ginnl stock of Abraham, and the Arabian prose- 
lytes, are still estimated at 200,000 or JOO (ae) sols. 
From this body of Leraeclites, the most contiguous 
to India, as wo have already hinted, and maintain- 
ing intercourze with India to the present day, our 
Beni-Isracl, whoso much resemble them, hare 
moat likely been derived. It is not improbable 
that, with some of their women, their forefathers 
left Yemen during its occupation aud suljection 
and the retaliation against it, by the Ethiopian 
kings, in the sixth centary of the Christian era; 
about which time also, we arc now inclined to 
think, the Cochin Jews came to India: for their 
first copper-plate charter, which has not the early 
date commonly essigned to it,|| seems to belong to 
this period, and was witnessed by MOrkhar 
Chaéttan, evidently a Christian, probably cne 
of the early converts of the Syrian missionaries to 
Malabar, The Bene-Isracl themselves say that 
they have been in India about fifteen or sixteen 
centuries; but they hare not a single document 
confirmatory of this tradition.® Our present 
remarks show that o modification of some of the 
dates connected with the Indinn Israclites is nece=- 
sary. These dates do not much affect the question 
of their origin.t 





SILVER INKSTAND WITH AN ARABIC INSCRIPTION. 
RY E. REHATSER, M.C.E. 


The explanation of the accompanying plate re- 
presenting a silver inkstand is a= follows: :—1.— 
Top of the box, full size, displaying the distich— 

S15 yt Road 5S pat gt rt as SS | 

B1dy SS be yhe!} wolod sae WH IE oye le E 
yah 2 es ee 






CYemen : sth moire sei disare Bedaanees ie 


Hist. of Arbiter from the 
T De Sacy. Mim. de Littérature, tome alvidi. pp- 735-733. 
§ Tbad. pp. 26, 507. 
: See Ind, Aut, vol, L. p. $29.—Ep. 
Irayan Chéttan, another of the waa proba- 
ie lees Chritian, (Conf. Mad. Tame af Lit, and 3c. 
XIIL p. 1; Lands of the Bible, vol. IL. p. G79; and 
Christ. Spectator, 1830.—Ep. 
oe Land of the vol. II. 667-678, also contains 
ctu op 1-8) is) of ie Arabian laraelites, 
rence ag 


Pon scans given of Cars bye White 
of Cochin are to a great extent fabolous. 


Pires Mok nig Somaya Price, Exsay on the 

rabed arant Ma on. : 
Tartkh Tabaré ; &e.—Ep. E 

4 

reat 


“Write not with thy hand except what it will 
rejoice thee at the resurrection to see.” 

“ For there is no writer bat will meet on the 
morn of judgment what his hands wrote.” 

The space between the two lines contains, above, 


the word J, and, below below, the number 110: it would 


profess to be descendants of Jews w who came to India im- 
mediately after the destruction of Jerusalem bat ther 
fmanily names, each as Beit Gasth (David the Castilian) go 
that they are descended of the Jews of Spain, 

bis of those de ev from ust ooeniry iathesmne of Yet nd 

laabella, and of German aml proladactag fact 
which kaa been long ago noticed. real ancient Jews 
of Cochin aro.the Black ‘ows, descendants, we belirve, of 
Todweo-Arabians and Indian proselytes, Some rather 
obscure references to the Jews of Corhin and Quilon (and 
siso of Aden) are made hy Benjaminof Tadela, whe 
returned tu Spats fromm hie eastern, journey A.D. 1178. He 
foand po White Jews in India. *)eaking of these im the 
- -pepper-country y nar holam (Qalun), he saya: All the 
cities and countries inhabited by these people contain only 
shout one hundred Jews (members of th e yaponwe); log 


are of black colour as well as the other in 


Jews are good men, observers of the law, and possess the 
Pentateach and some little knowledge of the Talmud and 
ita decisions.” Asher's Benj. of Tud. rol. 1. E penjemio, 
More Black Jews seem at | 3 time, according to 
- to have been “ in the island of Khandy or Ceylor 


o2t 


be impossible to know what the number means 
without an explanation; but the present owner of 


tho inkstand states that he inherited it from hia | 


father, who was the Vazir of Maskat, and that the 
number 110 standsas « chronogram of hia father's 


name, which was ‘Ali, because wa fet, according | 


to the Abujad ¢ = 70,0 = 20, and w= 10, ani 
the sum of the three, 110 — ule Henee the tywo 
spaces contain the words “The property of "Al." 

2.—The inkstaml, with two holes for ink, into 
which the pen is to be dipped. One of these holes 
ia shown on the figure, and the other is covered 
by a leaf. Both these leaves move on hinges. 
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There is partition in this little inkbox, so that, 
if required, one of the holes may be filled with 
black, and the other with red ink. 

4—The whole box, the top of which alone is 
shown in Fig. 1. It may be seen that the small! 
epace on the left side is to receive the inkstand 
shown in Fig. 2. The larger space serves as a 
receptocle for the sandbox, penknife, and kalaia 
or reed-pen. 

4—A small silver Indle, nearly like a salt- 
spoon, for sanding any particular spot of the 


Writing. 5.—Cover for the sandbox; bat the top 


ig also used as a seal. 6.—Cylindrical sandbox. 


PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN 1872-75." 
(Abridged from the Report of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1874.) 


Asiatic Society of Bengal.—The parent Society 
at Calcutta has, as usual, contributed an ample 
thare to the cultivation of the various fields of 
Oriental research,—thanks to the liberal patronage 
of the Government of India, to the ability and 
real of many of the members of that Institution, 
and to the unrivalled facilities it enjoys for obtain- 
ing new materials of literary ond antiquarian 
interest. Among the numerous original papers 
in its Journal, the excellent contributions of the 
learned Honorary Secretary of the Society, Dr. 
H. Blochmann, doserre especially to be mentioned, 
viz, his essay on “Koch Bihar and Asim in the 
1éth and 17th Centuries,” and two papers by him 
“On the Geography and History of Bengal." 


Scarcely less valuable are Mr, A. M, Broadley's — 


detailed descriptions of the Buddhistic remaing 
in Bibfir; Sir Arthur Phayre's sketch of the 
history of Pegu, chiefly based on the narrative 


ofa Buddhist monk, written in the Mun language, 


and BibQ Rijendralila Mitra's papera on the 
consumption of Beef and Spirituous Liquors in 
Branch Societies.—A number of the Journal of 


received contains some valuable archmological — 


contributions by Prof. R. G. Bhindirkar and Dr. 
Bhiu Déji, consisting of copies and translations 
of ancient inscriptions. The former scholar has 
also contributed to it a paper on the Mahdbhd. 
rafa, which contains an admirable cUmmAry of 
the evidence found in Sanskrit works regarding 
the age of that epic; whilst Dr. Bhiy has also 


given an analysis of the Harsha-charitam of the 


poet Bana, from the first complete MS., which 
a former pandit of his has had the good fortune 
to discover in Kigémir, It had been hitherto 
supposed that the writer did not live to finish 





this work; but the copy now brought to light 
shows it to be complete in eight books, Mr. 
Visvanith N. Mandlik has given an account of the 
shrine of Mah&baleégvara, on the Sabyddri 
mountains, near the source of the river Krishna, 
together with a legendary text on the origin and 
history of that temple, forming part of the Skanda- 
purama. On the authority of the Prahandhakosha, 
the work of the Jain Rajagekhirasdri, containing 
biographical notices of twenty-four celebrated men, 
which Dr, G. Bibler has lately acquired for the 
Government of Bombay, that scholar discusses 
the age of the Naishadha-charitam of Sri Har. 
tha. The conclusion at which he arrives is 


“that the work was composed between a.p. 1163 


and 1174. Some further discussion r 7 
the date of this writer has since taken place, with 
reference to Dr, Buhler’s paper, in the Indian 
Antiquary, + 

The last number (No. VI. of the New Series) 
of the Journal of the North China Branch is alao 
full of valuable and interesting information on 
subjects connected with the history and geography, 
the manners and literature, of Chinn. Of espécial 
interest are the contributions of Mr. E. J. Eitel, 
on the fabulous source of the Hoangho, which 
the Buddhists believe te spring from a Himalayan 
lake; of Mr. W. F. Mayers, on the Chinese God 
of Literature: of Mr. K. Himly, on the Chinese 
game of chess; the Journals of Mr. J. Markham 
and Dr. 8. W. Williams; and & retrospect, by 
Mr. J. M. Canny, of events in China and Japan 
during the years 1869 and 1870. The Journal 
of the Ceylon Branch for 1872 also contains some 
very Valuable contributions . , . t 
Ceylon —Some papers recently submitted to our 

iety by Mr, Rhys Davids show that the ex- 


ida ante, p.56.. +See vel. L po. 30.28 Bo ae aa FeO —— 
* Vide ante, p. 6. +5e0 vol. I. pp. 30, 209, 290 ; 359, S53; vol. IL. pp. 71 127, 123; 213, 240, 506; vol. LIT. pp. 29, 31, 81. 
2 See Ind, Ant, vol. II, p. 229. 
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throw much light aa well on some dark chapters of 


the history as on the comparative philology of the 
Aryan vernaculars of India. Of a fine ect of pho- 


— 


richie a Ceylon may bis pea aite Soarkel to | 


tographs of Ceylon ruins taken some years ago | 


for the Ceylon Government by the late Mr. 
Lawton, it seems that unfortunately only two 
copies are now in existence. It is to be hoped that 
the negatives of them have not been destroyel, 
and that the collection may yet bo mule accessible 
to the public, accompanied by such drawings, 
plans, and deseriptions as can alone rendér such 
photographs of scientific value. 

Jeoa.—In their last Report *® the Council drew 


ae to a splendid collection of upwards of 


: of nities of Java executed by 
waaoeins Dutch Government, of which a copy 
Was presented toour Bocicty. Now, thanks to the 
enlightened liberality of the same Government, a 
atill more magnificent work has since boen brought 
out, and a copy of this also has been munificently 
presented to the Society, This publication consists 
of eight volumes of lithographed drawings of the 
sculptures of the famous dagoba known by tho 
mime of Boro-Bedoer, exeented chiefly by 
Ileer F.C. Wilsen. hey are accompanied by a 
volume of excellent descriptive nmi explanatory 
letterpress, edited by Dr.C. Leemans, from reports 
by Heeren Wilsen and Bromund. 

N. Inclia.—The resulta of the archeological sur- 
vey of Northern India by General A. Cunningham 


and his assistants during 1571-2 hare now been | 


taade public. The principal ancient sites visited and 
reported upon in this volameby the General himself 
are Mathurd, Buddha Gaya, and Gayn. 
These reports also add a number of new inscrip- 
tions, and revised copies of others already known. 
The General mentions that bo olao paid visits 
toSunargiém, the ancient capital of Eastern 
Bengal; to Bikrampur, the place of residence 
ofthe Sena Rijas of Bengal after the Muham- 
madan occupation, and to Gaur; and that be hos 
had plana made of the tombs and masjids of the 


Dihli and Jaunpur kings, and collected fresh in- | 


scriptions at thease places. 
W. India.—After the remarks in the last Report, 
it will be satisfactory to the members to learn 


that Mr. James Burgess has since been appointed | 


AEE Ee akeerorct Weshers India. It is 
derstood that that | is at present 
engaged in exploring Dh dr wd. His attention 
been particularly directed to the Jaina temples 

FP in PY POETS little-known. 
series of Cave Temples at BadA&mi; and it may 
be qoniaeny hoped, feom Me. vias aaa experi- 
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ence as an archmologiat, that his operating wil 
be productive of important results. 

Ixptas History aso Ancu.novocy.—Meanwhile 
the Jidian Antiqgnovy, edited by the same Cn: 
tleman, haa lust nothing of its vigour and useful- 
neds as a Channel of publicity fur the must varied 
information on subjects of historical, literary, and 
antiquarian interest. Discussions such o# those 
lately carried on in its columns by Professors 
K..G. Bhindirkar ond A. Weber, Dra, G. Bihler, 
J. Muir, and A. Burnell, Mr. Telang, and others on 
various points of Sanskrit and Prakrit languages 
and literature, and its numerous communications 
on archwological matters, and of copies and 
translations of inscriptions, ought to sccure to this 
periodical a hearty support from Orientaliats, 

The publication of Colonel W. E. Marshall's 
investizations into the pliysical peculinritics, the 
manners and institutions of the Todas in the 


Nilgiris forms a very welcome noddition to 


our knowledge of the mountain tribes of India, 
enhanced ay it is by excellent autotype plates, and 
by o sketch of the Toda grammar by the well- 
known Tamil echolar Dr. G. U. Pope. In an 
appendix the Rev. F. Metz haa given a vocabulary 
of Toda words, Two other works—Colonel E. T. 
Dalton’s Deseriptice Biinology of Peagel, llastrated 


by lithographs from photographs taken by Dr, B. 


Simpson, and published at the expense of the 
Government of Bengal; and the Rev. M. <A. 
Sherring’s Triber aud Costes aa represented in 
Bewaree,—contain oa mass of useful facts for 
ethnological etudenta, who must also have wel- 
comed two additional volumes of the People of 


| India by Dr, F. Watson and Sir J. W. Kaye. 


The liberal support accorded by the Court of 
Directors and the Indian Government to the former 
volumes of Sir H. M. Elliot's Hislory of India 


an fold by ide ova Historians, ably edited by 
- Professor J. Dowson, has boon deservedly extended 
to the fitth velame, which contains a trmneiation 


of the Tabakat-i Able, and extracts from the 
Tértkhei Alfi ond the Montakhaln-tl Toapdrith, 
dealing with the interesting reign of Akbar the 
Great. 

The Rev, E. Downes, of Peshiwar, hus lately 
published a pamplilet giving some account of the 
castoms, language, and country of that littlo- 
known tribe the Sinh-Posh Kafirs, At recent 
meetings of tho Society, Dr. G. W. Leitner, of 
Lahor, hes aleo given an account of the materials 
collected by him on a tour among other tribes 
beyond the north-west frontier of the Panjib. 

An interesting and useful account of the de- 
tessa of the Hindu creeds has been published 


= 
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by the Her. P. Wurm. Of now editions of im- 
portant works on the history and architecture 
of India, those deserving of especial notice ure 
vol. 11. of Professor Lassen’s Indische Alferthrm- 
ekeade, and Mr. James Fergusson's Tree and 
Serpent Worship, 

Scuskyit Menescripi—The examination of the 
collections of MSS. in private nud public Hlrarics, 
carried on at the expense of the Governmont of 
India, has been continued with liuwlable energy, 
The result of Dr, G. Bihler's labours in Gujarat 
have been made known in three additional numbers 
(Nos, 2 to 4) of his Cofivlagne of Sauskvit MSS., 
embracing the several departments of clwesical 
Sanskrit literature. From reports and occasional 
notes published by that scholar in tho Indian 
Astiquary,” it appeara that he is now chiefly 
devoting his attention to Jaina literature, written 
mone of the Prikrits or popular dialects. Copies 
of several highly important works for the study 
of these dialects have lately been discovered by 
him and purchased for the Nombay Government. 
Baba Rijendralila Mitra has also issned three 
more parts (Nos. 4 to 6) of lis Notices of Seaabril 
ASS. in the Bongal Presidency, which, when com- 
plete, will, together with the already published 
eataloynes of the Baniras and Caleutta hbraries, 
afford a tolerably complete view of the MSS. in 
that part of India, The same scholar has also 
editel acatalogas of Sanskrit MSS. existing in 
Oudh, prepared by Mr. C. Browning and Pandit 
Devriprasida. 

Oriental Laxcuaces —Savekvil.— That most in- 
dustrious scholar Dr, A. Burnell, who has lately 
examined for the Madeas Government the large 
MS, collection at Tanjor, has further done goud 
rervice hy undertaking an edition of the eight 
iyiiinenes Of the Steeda, together with Sa- 
vuna's comment. Of these works, three have al- 
ready been published, viz. the Sdwawevidluina-, the 
Devatidhyiya-, and the Vaiaie-Brdhmanes. The 
lust-named text is preceded by uw highly interest. 
ing intralaction, in whieh the editor arrives at 
the conclusion that Sdyana and Madhava are the 
ABING person. 

The publication of a work which is of the 
highest importance for the study of Sanskrit, and 
of which o complete edition has long been ardent. 
ly wishod for—viz. Patanjali's Mehthdah yea or 
“great cemmentary” on Panini's grammatical 
aphorisms—has at last taken place. For a» jitho- 
graphed edition of this work with Kaiyata's 
commentary, in the form of a Sanskrit MS., scho- 
lars are indebted to tho industry of Professors 
Rajorimadistrin and Balasdstrin, of the Bandras 

* Vol. IL pp. 17, 108, 166; vol. ILL. p. 69, 
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College. In the Lith -rulumo of his Tndische 
Stiolica, Professor Weber, with praiseworthy 
energy, las already published.a summary of such 
gicanings from the work as appeared to him of 
historicul and antiquarian interest. An instruct- 
ive discussion has ulso taken place in the Indian 
Jutijeary between him and [rufessor Bhaindirkar 
concerning the age of this work, The latter 
haar, for independent reasons, agrees with the 
late Professor Goldsticker in placing: the composi- 
tion of the Mahkdhiuishyun about the middle of the 
second century a.c.; whilst Professor Weber as- 
signs it toa date several centuries later.+ 

Dr. H, Grasamann's Glossary of the Rigveda, of 
which three parts have been published, containing 
about one-half of the work, is likely to prove of 
great assistance to Vedic studies. Of the same 
Veda, Professor Max Miller has brought out, with 
the assistance of Dr. Thibaut, a complete edition 
(the first in the Devandgari character), in both 
tho Swmbiti or connected, aid the Pada or dis- 
connected, texts, 

The great Sanskrit Worterbuch, publishedat St. 
Petersburg by Professors Bohtlinzk and Roth, 
has steadily advanced towards completion. Five 
parts (48—52) hare been brought out during the 
years 1572-3, carrying the work on to about the 
middie of the last letter but one. It may, there- 
fore, be reasonably expected that this grand under- 
taking will reach itaend within the next two years. 
Meanwhile Professor M. Williams has published, 
in one volume, a Sanskrit-Fuglish Dictionary. 
partly in the Roman character, which ia a very 
useful book of reference to the English student. 

Of Kalidisa’s drama the Satu; fala, three recen- 
sions are known to oxist in different parte of 
India, The text of two of them, prevalent re- 
spectively in Bengal and in Weatern India, has 
long been made accessible to European Sans- 
kfitista; and by all scholars exoept Professor 
Stenszter, of Breslin, the pal of priority had been, 
until lately, conceded. to the Western or so-callet 
Devanigari recension. The tnuse of the Bengili 
version waa, however, boldly taken up some time 
since by Dr, R. Pischel, who, alter a special study 
of tho Prakfitic dialects, concludes that it ‘has 
more faithfully preserved the original Prakrit 
type than eithor the Western recension or the one 
newly discovered in the South Indian MSS., the 
briefest, it may be noticed, of tho three, the 
Bengili being by far the longest. Of the Dera- 
nigari version a new htt scarcely sufficiently 
critical edition, with o useful index of words, has 
lately been brought ont by Dr. C. Burkhard, 
Hemachandra’s Aphorisms on the Prakrits, 
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work of very great importance for the study of 


the popular dialects, has recently been published 
at Bombay. This publication, thongh it cau 
searcely satisfy the requirements of European 
students, will be of material assistance for a 
critical edition, which, it may be expected, will ere 
long be attempted by some competent scholar. 
In his able Disserfalio inaugewralia de Gram- 
maticis Prderiticis, Dr. Pischel bas made known 
the results of his study of those grammatical works 
on Prikrit of which MSS. exist in the English 


Of the Setubandha, a Prakrit epic, probably | 
composed not later than the sixth century of our — 


era, Dr. P. Goldschmidt has lately brought out a 
specimen, containing the two first chapters, with a 
German translation, Sanskrit comment, critical 
notes, and an index of words. 

A manuscript copy of the Ayama, or sacred 
writings of the Jaina sect, together with their 
commentaries, lately added to the Berlin Library 
by the assistance of Dr. Bahler of Bombay, is the 
first complete set which has reached Europe, and 
will materially aid inquiry into the Prikpit dialects 
and the religious history of India. 

Pdli and Buaddhiam.—Io o very important, 
though certainly startling, paper recently publish- 
ed by Professor H. Kern, of Leiden, an abstract of 
which has been contributed by Dr. J. Muir to the 
Indian Antiquary of March 1374 (ante, p. 77). the 
date of Buddha's death has again been discassed 
with mach warmth. After endeavouring to show 
that the chronology of the Southern Buddhists, 
as contained in the Mahdeanda, is utterly untrust- 
worthy, Dr. Kern suggests.as the most probable 
date for that era the year $90 B.c., viz. some 10 
(110?) yoars before Agoka's accession, that being 
the interval between the two events given in the 
Asokdvaddaa., 

The same subject haa also been dealt with by 
Mr. Rhys Davids, who, whilst also rejecting the 
Mahdvaiia chronology based on the lists of 
Magadba and Ceylon kings, pointed out the 
intacentinee Saee: Soat in the ayalleie MSS. of the 
older this chronology is not found, 
but another, based on the succession of Theras 
or Buddhist Patriarchs, which, in his opinion, 
would tend to fix the death of Buddha at about 
150 years before Adoki'a coronation, er cirea 400 
sc. Dr. Kern's paper also enters largaly into the 
question of the philological relatiom between the 
language of Asoki's inscriptions anc that of the 
These discussions clearly 


sacra in PAR and, tm, described ne. puatecript 
to Mr. Darids’s paper in the Number of our 
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Journal just published, an well an of the Beuskeit 


books of the Northern Buddhists bearing on these 
questions. 

Modern Vernaculars.—The philology of the 
vernacalars of Northern India will derive great 
benefit from two scholarly prodactions, viz. Dr. 
E. Trampp's Grammar of the Sindht Language, 
published at the expense of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and the first volume of Mr. J. Beames's 
Comparative Grammar of tha Modern Aryan 
Languages of Indian, The lutter publication, which 
contains the phonetica of these languages, is to 
be completed by two more volumes, of which one 
will deal with the noun and pronoun, the other 
with the verb and particles. In the Bibliotheca 
Indica Mr, Beames has also brought ont the first 
number of the Prithirdja Hdsau of the ancient 
Hindi poet Chind Bardai. 

The field of philological and ephemeral Hindu- 
Annuelles sur la Langue e la [attratere Hindou- 

Zend and Paklart.—Two essays, entitled Avesta- 
audien, published by a promising young scholar, 
Dr. H. Hibschmann, contain some valuable 
additions to Zend philology. In the first of these 
tions of the Servelf Yash? and a chapter of the 
Gdthes, and metrical translations of their Zend 
originals, with notes showing how the two versions 
differ from each other. The second paper contains 


geveral contributions to Zend lexicography, con- 


sisting of new explanations of words of doubtful 


meaning. 

of the Bombay Government for a critical edition 
of the Arda Virdf Ndmah, published in the original 
Pahlavi and the Roman characters by Professor 
M. Hang and Dr. E. W. West. The work, hither- 
to but imperfectly known from Pope's English 
translation (1815), from modern Persian and 
Gujariti versions, containg an account of the 


journey of a Pirst priest to heaven and hell. The 


text had been originally prepared by Destor 
Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, bat was afterwards 
thoroughly revised by the editors from ancient 
MSS. existing in Europe. To this they haveadd- 
translations of two minor Pahlavi trevtises, vis. 
the Gosht-i Fryono and the Hadokhi-Nask. . 
Persian.—The fourth and concluding volume of 
M. Zotenberg’s French translation of Tabari’s 
Chronicle, published at the expense of our Oriental 


| Translation Fand, will be ready for publication 


within a few months. 
Arabic.--The edition of Istakbri's Liber Clima- 


J25 


fum, which iva the first volume of Professor 
J. de Goeje's Bibliotheca Goographorum Arabicorum, 
has been followed by the not less welcome text 


of Ibn Hankal's Vie of Regna. The third volume 


of this series, which it ia expected will appear 


shortly, ia to contain the highly important inde- 


pandent work of Munkaddassi, edited from two 
MSS. existing at Berlin and Constantinople, In 
the succeeding volumes M. de Goeje intends to 
faornish translations of these three works, Of 
Professor W. Wright's Kamil of Al-Mubarrad, pub- 


lsbed at the expense of the German Oriental | 


Society, one more part, the ninth, has appeared. 


brought out by our learned foreign associate M. 


Orizniausz of the Paris Society, have now reached | 


the eighth volome, and will be concluded in the 


next. In the Recueil des Mistoricna des Croisades, 


published under the auspices of the Académie des 


Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, the first volume of 


the Historiens Orientauz has made its appearance, 

taining the Arabic text and translations of the 
portions from Abnifeda relating to those events, 
of the same author by M. De Slane: besides 
extracts from the chronicle of Ibn-al-Athir, by 


The Divdn of Ferazdak, a poot who flourished | 


towards the end of the first and in the beginning 
of the second century of the Hijrah, is now for 
the first time made accessible to European scholars 
by M. BR. Bucher. Two parts of the tert of these 
poems, edited from a MS. at Constantinople e, with 
a French translation, have appearec 

M. Garcin de Tassy has published a second 
edition of his work on the rhetoric and prosody 


From the mannscript papers of the late M. 


Canssin de Perceval, the author of ZL’ Histoire dea 


printed, in the Journal Asiatique, a highly interest. 
ing though unfortunately incomplete essay, which 
of the chief musicians at the court of the Khalifahs 
daring the first three centuries after the Hijrah. 
of Abn'l-Faraj, breaks off at the beginning of the 
third century in a notice (the 18th) of Abu 


The same Journal (February-March 1873) con-- 


tains a poper, by M. 8. Guyard, on the Sufic 
theologian ‘Abd ar-Razziq, in which an analysis 


predestination and free-will. Thin Arabic writer 
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technical terms of the Suffs, edited by Dr. A. 
Sprenger. The latter scholar has aleo shown that 
the anthor did not die in 887 of the Hijrah, as 
stated by Hajji Khalfa, but that he must have 
lived between 716-706 (4.0. 1316-1335). 

In spite of the great difficulties of his task, 
factory progress in preparing editions of Al- 
Kirdni’s two important works, the Tdrikh i Hind 
and the Athdr ul Bdtkid, and in tranalating the 
latter work for our Oriental Translation Fund. 
The printing of the Athedr, for which a liberal eum 


| has been granted by the Indian Government, is 
The edition and French translation of Mas'‘audi scela 


already far advanced, and will probably be conclud- 
ed in the conrse of the year, The text of the 
Tdrtkh, which is to be published at the expense of 
the German Oriental Bociety, and for which M. 
Schefor bas kindly placed hia MS. at the editor's 
disposal, bring also ready for press,it may be hoped 
that Dr. Sachau will soon be able to devote all his 
energy to the translation of the former work, so 

Himyaritic.—The decided success of M. Joseph 
Halevy’s mission to Yemen has added a masa of 
new materials to our knowledge of the language 


and history of the Himyarites. The collection of 


him, with tentative translations, in the Journal 
lsiatique, have enabled him to enter into an exam- 


| ination of the palwography of these documents, 


and the grammatical formation of the Iangnage. 
In the Jourval of the German Oriental Society, 
Dr. F. Praetorius has also published some fresh 
inscriptions, most of them brought home by Baron 
4 poper on the Himyarite views on inmortality 
and worship of saints. ‘To the Tyanscctions of the 


| Society of Biblical Archwology (vol, IL pt. i.) 


Captain F. W. Pridesux has contributed an in- 
results of recent discoveries in South-West 
_Twrkish.—M. Belin has published, in the Journal 


was to contain biographical notices and anecdotes | | er instalment, the fourth, of bis 


accounts of the Turkish books printed at Con- 
stantinople during the years 1998 and 1289 of the 
been learnt with regret by all who take an interest 
in the progress of geographical discoveries in the 
de Lagrée, it fell to hin lot to conduct to its suc- 
bodia river as far ag it is navigable even by 
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canoes, traversed Yunnan, and finally en 
the Yang-tee-kinng, and reached Shanghai in 
1868, The results of thia journey were published 
hy Lient. Garnier in two splendid volumes quarto, 
with a folio atlas of plates, and aro replete with 


interesting information regarding the antiquities | 


and ethnography, as well as the geography, of 
these very little-known countries. After the 
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completion of this work, Lieut. Garnier returned 
to China, with the intention of penetrating into 
Thibet; but being recalled by the Governor of 
the French settlement at Saigon, he was scut 
on an expedition to Tonquin, where he wns 
assassinated when imprudently trusting himself 
almost alone and unarmed into the hands of his 
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REMARKS OF M. AUGUSTE BARTH ON THE STATE OF INDIAN SOCIETY’ 
IN THE TIME OF BUDDHA, AND THE CHARACTER OF BUDDHISM. 


Translated from the French by J. Muir, D.C.L. i, D., PhD. 


The Nos. of the Revue Critique for 13th and | elec. It is in tho midst of this 


20th June last® contain a notice by M. Barth on 


the new edition of the 2nd volume of Lasson’s | 


Indina Antiquities, in which the writer, whilo 
doing justice to the great merits of the veteran 
Indianist’s work, expreases his dissent from some 
of the opinions therein maintained, I refer in 
particular to hia remarks on the condition of Indian 
society and opinion at the time when Buddha, ap- 





peared, and onthe character of Buddhism. Lassen, | 


as represented in M. Barth's sammary, holds that, 
at the period in question, Brihmaniam was o 
fully formed ond developed system, carried out 
into practice in matters religious, political, and 
social; that the caste regulations as theoretically 
laid down were enforced in all their rigour, and 
were felt by the people to be a great burthen; and 
| that Buddhism was a vigorous reaction against 
this state of things, against the oppression of the 
pation. Iwill translate the acute and judicions 
remarks which M. Barth makes on these subjects 
at pp. 375 ff. and 335 ff. of his notice, as they 
may be acceptable to readers who have not access 
to the Reouws Critique :— 

“ For the period in question we possess, in tho 


most modern. parts of the Brdéhmanas, and in 


several of the Upanishads, contemporary testi- 
monies, which avail at least as much as the portions 
hitherto published of the Buddhist writings. Now, 


Brihmayical society in the complete and com- 
pacted form which Lassen supposes. There are 


inno wise restricted in them. Everything breathes 
life, movement, and liberty. One thing, it is true, 


appears to be on the decline, viz. faith in the old 


worship es 4 means of ensuring salvation. The 
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Stute of things, it 
is in this society, and not in that represented in 
the Code of Manu, that the nascent Buddhism 
should be placed. It is there, in what one may 
call the oll Vedintism, rather than in the Sdnkbya 
philosophy, that its source should be sought, and 
that parallels to it may be found. It is, in fact, 
probable that before formally rejecting the Veda, 
Buddhism was content, like other schools, toinvesti- 
gate independently of it; anmlasregardsita atheism 
or rather its tendency to substitute metaphy- 
sical abstractions for the Deity (for it never deniad 
the existence of the gods), did the authors of 
the Upanishads, who sought the primal Principle, 


| some of them in thought, others in breath, others 


in the vital energy, do anything casentially 
different? These points of contact [between tho 
Brihmanical and Buddhist speculations] explain 
better than [the supposition of] positive conver- 
sions [from Brihmanism to Buddhism] tho fact 
that the same personages sometimes play a part 
equally marked in both traditions. If Lassen had 
made more use of these documents, his description 
of Brihmarism would thereby have been sensibly 
modified. 

“T believe that we should say the same of tho 
picture which M. Lassen has drawn of caste such 
as it must have existed atthe time when Buddhiem 
arose. Here, too, ho secks his point of departure, 
and his great authority, in the Dharmasdatras, 
and in particular in that of Manu. Now, it is 
allowable to ask whether here, as in other cases, 
practice was not different from theory, and 
whether the system which is presented to us in 
these books was,—even after it has been stripped 
ofcertain manifest impossibilitics,—erer rigorously 
applied. In any case it is sufficiently difficult to 
say for what period it can be considered as perfoctly 
exnct. It is certainly not so for the era of 
Megasthenes, who describes to us a society sen- 
sibly different. Im fact, it would scarcely be 
intelligible how the establishment of great mon- 


® Smo année, ler sem. pp. 209-375, 395-200. 


archies skilfully organized, and administrative as 
wellas fendal, could have failed to modify, for 
example, the situation and the recruiting of the 


had not ceased to be regarded aa hereditary, this 
class was thenin the pay of the king, and this 
circumstance alone, which opened a career to 
adventurera and to soldiers of fortune, must 
have had the effect of shaking the constitution 
of the old Kshatriya nobility. On the other 
hand, it is evident that with the progress of 
culture the class of artizans must have risen 
in importance and in prosperity. Now, it is the 
contrary of thia which would appear to result 
from the testimony of the official literature : accord- 
ing to it, the condition of the Sddras, in place of 
being improved by time, becomes worse. If we 
ascend higher, to the Vedic books, to the more 
ancient as well as to the more modern, we find 
the Indian nation divided into a great number of 
small principalities, in which the ethnic principle 
of tribe and clan prevails. This organization, 
which certainly had mot become much changed 


in the time of Buddha, agrees still less with the | 


system of Manu, which presupposes a certain 
uniformity, and the existence of large states. The 
greater part of these tribes had, no doubt, a similar 
social condition : from time immemorial they were 
divided into four classes, (1) the priests, (2) the 
nobles, (3) those who were either shepherds, 
labourers, merchants, and (4) serfs. Enot it is 
difficult to define with what degree of rigour this 
division was observed. At a period still compar- 
atively recent (ChAdndogya Up. IV. 4. 1) tho 
most jealous and exclusive of all the classes, that 
of the Brihmans, does not appear to have been 
very scrupulous as to the purity of ite blood. [ am 
therefore unable to see in the official theory of 
caste anything else than a sort of conventional 
doctrine of which we must make uso with the 
utmost prudence,—a doctrine the fundamental 
datum of which must necessarily, insaamuch aa it 
was consecrated by u sacred tradition, lend itself 
successively, and ina manner more or less arti- 
ficial, to the explanation of statea of society very 
different from each other. Without misconceiving 
one portion of these facts, M. Lassen sees all this 
in another light. He is struck with the apparent 
rigour of that symmetrical, immovable, inviolable 
tradition; and one can easily concsive that, from 
this point of view, he is astonished, for oxample, 
that the rise of dynasties of low extraction,—those, 
for instance, of the Nandas and the Mauryas in tho 
4th century 8. c.,—should not have shaken it from 
top to bottom and altogether upset it. 

“ But if, when regarded from a political and social 
pointof view, the organization of early Indian society 
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does not appear to have had the oppressive and in- 
flexible character,—opposed to all progress,—which 


—weare led to ascribe to it in conformity with M. 
| gards religion, and did not the omnipotence of the 





Lassen's views, waz the case not different as re- 
Bribmanical caste involve the spiritual enslave- 
ment of the nation Here, also, I think that we 
must distinguish, more than Lassen does, between 
different epochs, as well as between the pretensions 
of a caste and the real state of things. The 
Brihmans had not yet monopolized all the intel- 
lectual life. Certain testimonies of the epic poems 
which are applicable to this very period, aa also 
the very nature of the Vedic books, show, for 
example, that there existed alongside of them, an 
entire profane literature of great extent, of which 
we have, it is true, nothing but the remains as 
modified by them, but which was certainly at first 
in other hands,. They (the Bribmars) did not, 
properly speaking, form a clergy; they had no 
uniform organization, no hierarchy, no orthodoxy, 
and very few common interests to defend; nearly 
all the domestic worship, and without doubt also 
the local religions, were beyond their control; 
and eren inthe province of theology their own 
books prove that they understood how, in case of 
necessity, to secept the lessons of powerful men 
not belonging to their own caste. Although, for 
the most part, they derived their subsistence from 
the celebration of the received religious worship, 
they do not appear to have been all equally bent 
upon defending it; and I have already had occasion 
to remark that in proclaiming a religion purely 
spiritual, and the incapability of ceremonies to 
secure salvation, Buddha had not brought forward 
a doctrine absolutely novel. Their teaching, it is 
true, appears to have been in a high degree 
esoteric and exclusive, and in this respect I do 
not wish in any way to deny tho immense 
superiority of Buddhism. I will only draw atten- 
tion to the circumstance that, if we were “in 
possession of documents fitted to throw light 
upon the part which the Brihmars must have 
played in the development of the popalar religions, 
this contrast, which we are obliged to recognize 
would probably be found to be somewhat di- 
minished. At least, at a more recent period, the 
most of theae religions hare, under the auspices 
of the Brihmans, assumed, in reference to the 
castes, even the lowest of them, a position nearly 
resembling that of Buddhism, without having, on 


‘that account, become exposed to o systematic 


hostility on the part of those who remained faith- 
ful to the old traditions. 

“T cannot, therefore, recognize in Buddha, in 
of an antagonist of Brihmanism, Without wishing 
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(auapulanes'ey dibcaraes tn griekians and the 
nobility of his personal work, without contesting 
in the least the vitality and the expansive force 
of some of his principles, I would not seek in its 
doctrine the great novelty of Buddhism, or the 
secret of its success. These I find rather in its 
organization, The founder of the new religion in 
reality secured for it a militin when he laid the 
foundations. of monachism. He thus created, 
without wishing it, an institution for better 
disciplined, and more aggressive, than the Brih- 
manical caste, but at the same time far more il- 
liberal, and dangerous to independence of thought. 
Thus Buddhism, in spite of the generons inten- 
tions of its nuthor, in spite of its fine charac- 
teristics, ite admirable morality, ita truly human 
charity and compassion, appears to mo to have 
been quite the reverse of an emancipation. We are 
unfavourably placed, it is true, for judging it by its 
first ees but it is only too probable that all 
ind all t inality of thought, soon 
diseppeated | in the bosom of that enervating or- 
ganization, Except some sdmirable maxima, and 
some legends of striking beauty, the literature 
which it has left to us bears all the characters of 
decrepitude; and it isastonishing that M. Lassen 
should have passed by so many evidences of a 





precocious senility without having been struck — 


by them in the slightest degree. The contem- 
porary ruling powers committed no such mistake. 
They were then on the way to gain ae ance 
and comprehended at once what a 

docile instrument they were about to hare wie 
communities which had so recently come into 
existence, which were without traditions or external 
support, humble by profession, detached from 


| everything beyond the interests of the sect and 


the monastery, and sufficiently organized to be 

iceable, but not sufficiently a0, to create any 
satbuuk-<conathing: in short, like the mendicant 
orders of Catholicism without the Pope. Accord- 
ingly we see the Government soon beginning to 
take measures for their protection. M. Lassen has 
remarked this feature of the fortunes of Buddh- 
ism; bot I doubt if he bas given it sufficient 
to suspect a concealed political motive for the con- 
version-of Adoka. He presenta us with a most 
attractive picture of this prince, and of his 
religious zeal, although, even in the absence of 
the narratives of monks, certain bloody episodes 
of his history lead us to form o somewhat 
different idea of the reign of this Oriental Con- 
stantine.""* 

Braemar, July 27th, 1874. 








REVIEW. 


Rerost on the Censvsof the Mangas Parsipescr, 1571, 
with Appendix; by W. R. Cornish, F.E.C.S., Surgeon- 
Major, Commissioner, Madrasa. Government 


Sanitary 
Gazette Prees, Madras, 1574. 


Dr, Cornish, Sanitary Commissioner, Madras, 
haa favoured us with the two large volumes con- 
taining the results of the census taken in that 
Presidency in 1871. Comment on the purely sta- 
tistical part of these returns, valuable os they 


are from both matter and method, is beyond the © 


province of the JIndiaw Anfiquary. But Dr. 
Cornish’s 11th chapter, on Caste, and his nu. 
merous extracts and summaries from the reports 
of the district officers, contain a vast amount of 


information os to races and religions, most in- | 


teresting in an ethnological and philological point 
of view. Specially so is the report of Mr. H. G. 
Turner upon the wild tribes of Jaypir, in the 
Vizagapatam district (pp. 221 seqy.). 

These tables give tho enormous number of 3,209 
sub-divisions of castes in four languages, viz. 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and Kanarese. It is 
true that in many instances the same sub-division 
is. named in two or more languages; but, on 
the other hand, those familiar with Hindu cus- 


toms know that mere distance and variety of 

local speech are generally quite enough to make 

difference of caste, i.c. to prevent intermarringe 

or a common table, althongh the race be the 

same, And althouch Dr. Cornish does not any- 

where define what he means by a “ sub-division 
of a caste,” it is obvious that his snb-divisions 
are not mere clans (gotram, bill), but separate 
| classes of the community. 

Ono feature of the returns which strikes us 
(Writing in Bombay) is that tho name of * Piirsi’ 
| does not occur throughout the two volumes, 

There must be some Pirsis in Madras, and 

wherever a single member of that remarkable race 

ij found he may well be “ made o noto of," in- 
stead of being lumped with “ other castes." For 
the classification of Jains along with Buddhists 
the Government of India is probably responsible. 

It is evident from the remarks of Dr, Cornish 

that he is as well aware of its absurdity os was 

tobe expected from so acute and philosophical — 
Writer, The fact is that tho relation of 

Jainism to Buddhism is closely analogous to 

that of Islim egies the resemblance in bagi 


* p. Sa. 
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and it would be quite as logical to lump Musal- 


mins, and even Christians, along with Jews, as it 
is to set down the Jains asa mere sub-division of 
Boddhists. Indeed, as Dr. Cornish remarks, thero 
are practically no Buddhists in Southern and 


Western India. Thero may bo a few stray) 


Singhslese or Burmese; a3 to Chinamen the 
application of the term Buddhist to most of them 
is rather a strain upon the meaning of the word. 
Dr. Cornish occasionally gives Marithi names 
for castes : generally wrong, as Hujam (Hajim) 
fora Barber, and Dheda as an equivalent to the 
Madras Paria. (Vide vol. IL. pp. 76 and 130.) Both 
are Hindustint words, andthe latter is applied only 


| 


to one caste (the Mabirs) of several which would 
come under the term Parin in Madras and ore 
known collectively in Mahdrishtra as Parwiri. 
This isan instanch of how apt the most acute and 
well-informed of Indian scholars are to be misled 
in details relating to provinces with which they 
are not personally acquainted. Dr. Cornish gene- 
rously acknowledges the credit due to his prede- 
ceszor, the late Mr. Gover, one of the most valued 
contributors tothe Anfigeery; and it is pleasant 
to find here and there in these important returns 
the names of other supporters still flourishing, 
and scraps of interesting information which have 
before appeared in these pages. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


PARADISE. 
[Answer to Query in the Ind. Ant, ante, p. o9s.7 
Tho question whether Paradise is connected 
with the Sanskrit Poradeia has been nsked many 
times, but it must be answered in the. negative. 


Paradefa does not mean in Sanskrit * the best or | 


highest country,’ 
particularly an enemy's country. The word occura 
for the first time in the Song of Solomon (iv. 19), | 
in the form. of pardés, and it has found its way 
into Hebrew, not from Sanskrit, but from Persian. 
The Sanskrit paradeda would in Persian have 
assumed the form of paradasga, the ¢ being o 
palatal, not a dental « Such aword does not 
oceur in Zend, but the word which does occur 
in Zend, and which alone can be the etymon of 
paradise, is pairidatza, which meanseireumpallatio, 
a piece of ground enclosed by s high wall, after- 
wards a park or garden. Xenophon found the 
word used in Persia in that sense, and it afterwards 
appears in the LXX. The root of this word is 
DIH (or DHIH}, for Sanskrit h—=Zend z, and means 
originally to knead, to squeeze together, to shape. 
From it we have the Sanskrit dedi, a wall, while 
in Greek the same root, according to the strictest 
phonetic rules, yielded réiyor, wall, In Latin the — 
root is regularly changed into jig, and gives us 
figulus, potter, fig-ura, form or shape,and jingere. In 
Gothic it could only appear as deigan, to kuead, to 
form anything out of soft carth; hence deig-s, the 
English dough. 

The Sanakfit deha, body, also springs from the 


same root, body being, like figure, that which is 


formed. Hopp identified this dehe with Gothic leik, 
body, and particularly dead body, the modern Ger- 
man Ieiche and Ivichnam, the English lich in Lich- 

. Bot such is tho strictness of phonetic rulés 
that this identification, apparently o simple and 
easy, cannot possibly be allowed. The transition 


but ‘aforeign country, more | 


of d into Lia common enough between Sanskrit, 
Latin and Greek, but it has never been estab- 
lished on good evidence a3 between Sanskrit anid 
Gothic. Besides the A oughtin Gothic to appear 
as 7, 08 we hare it in derg-a. 

The history of the word Paradise ts therefore 
this: It was a word of Zend origin, was adopted 
by the Jews at a very early time, and thus found its 
way into the Old Testament. It was again adopted 
| by Xenophon, and thus found its way into Greek. 
Tt was lastly used by the LXAX., and thas trans- 
ferred into ecclesiastic Greek and Latin, and all the 
languages of modern Europe. 

NIJAGUNA (ante, p. 244). 

With regard to the date assigned to Nijaguna, 
I feel certain “the Saka year counted by guna, 
ritu, giri, and vishaya” is wrong. 

ijaguna mentions the Sdbara bhdehya; the 
Bhdtta of Bhattichirya; the cydkhydna on the 
dhara thdshya, called Prdbhdkara, by Prabhikare 
guru, a disciple of Bhattichirya; the Veddnfa 
hhdshya by Salikara; the virarana regarding this by 
Vivaranichirya ; o Pritts, the Soreneyel the 
idmdnandfya, the Brahmavidydbhara and 
may other viy uybictregirtinathe wks VFeddnta 
bhdshya by Safikara’s disciples; the Bhdmait by 
Viichaspatimidra; the rydkhydna called Kalpatara ; 
and the tik’ called Kawatwhha, 
Nijaguaa is mentioned in a Cankreso novel of 








1657 o.o.; and Dr. Burnell has been kind enough 


N 
§ 
| 


to inform me that the Kalpataru was written by 
Appayya Dikshita, who lived in the Tanjore 
province in the 16th century. So Nijaguna falls 
somewhere between 1522 (the year generally 
assigned to Appayya Dikshita) and 1657 a.p. 

F. KItre.. 
Mercara, 23rd October 1874. 
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THE ORIGINAL SETTLEMENT-DEED OF THE JEWISH COLONY AT COCHIN. 


BY A. C. BURNELL, Pu.D. M.C.8. ' 
FINHE existence of a considerable Jewish colony | in South-Western India have been in past ages 


in Cochin and neighbouring towns has long 
been known, and has excited much interest among 


yery different classes, Of the speculations of 


people like Buchanan® the least said is best; 
and the prejudiced remarks of the fanatical 
Portuguese are as unsatisfactory in spirit as 

It is beyond doubt that Jewish colonies were 


established many centuries ago on the south. 


west coast of India. Arab travejlers in the 10th 


early Portuguese appear to have called the king 


of Cochin king of the Jews on account of the - 


number in his territory, just as the king of 
Calicut was called king of the Moors (or 
Muhammadans).} 
ment in South India was at Cranganore, 
but when that place fell under the Purtuguese, 
the Jews met with such injustice that they 
left it and settled near Cochin,§ which has 
always been the chicf settlement since then, 
though there are several at Chéntaman galam 
and other inland towns. These colomes gen- 
erally consist of prosperous and even wealthy 
families, and are held in much esteem by their 
mostly Sephardim; but there are at Cochin 
also a few Ashkenazim families: except 
that they wear the dress used by the people of 
Bagdad and the Levant, and mostly talk 
Malayalam aos their vernacular language, 
they do not in the least differ from their co- 
religionista elsewhere, either in rites, features, or 


in customs. || Since Prof. Max Miller's lecture | 


some discussion as to missionary: religions, it 
may be worth while to point ont that the Jews 





® Christian Researches, pp. 24-21. 
BE ah gn Asia, Dee. I. Liv. iv. cmp. xii. (p. 364 of pt i. 
L. of the edition of 1777). 


t Ib. Dee. IIT. Liv. vii. cap. xi. (p. S4a8 pt. Hi. of vol. IIT. ii 


of the edition of 1777). 
, § According to the Noticias dos Tule oy in 
Ae! Cocke wen it 155, [CGonf. Wilson, Lands of 


the Bible, vol. LI. p. 680. —Ep.] 





most successful missionaries; the number of 
“Black Jews" or proselytea probably amounts 
to several thousands even now. 

The accompanying plate represents the grant 
by which ihe Jews originally settled at C ran - 
ganore,andis still in possession of one of the 


elders at Cochin.§ This grantis in Tami] as 


used on the west const before the development 
of Malay 4lam,® and is written in the V at - 
teluttu, tha original character which once 


| prevailed over nearly all the Tami] country and 


south-west coast, but which has long ceased 
to be used in the former place, and in the 
latter is now only known in a later form, used 
for drawing up documents by Hindu Hajas.t 
The existence of this grant has long been 
known. A. Moens (a Dutch Governor of Cochin) 
first gave an account of it (in Busching’s 
Magazine) in the last century. Anqaetil Du- 


_perron gave an account a little later. At the 
| beginning of this centary F. W. Ellis (a Madras 


Civilian and the real founder of Dravidian 
Comparative Philology) translated the text in a 
most scholarlike manner; bat his sudden death 
in 1819 prevented the publication of his essay, 
which remained unknown till 1644, when Sir 
excellent facsimile in vol. XIII. part ii. of the 
Madras Literary Society's Journal. Meanwhile 
another Madras Civilian, C. M. Whish, had 
attempted to explain it, and his translation was 
published in 1899 (after his death) in the Oriental 
Christian Spectator.t Lastly, the chief of Dravi- 
dian philologists, Dr. H. Gundert, translated it, 
and his version was published in the Madras 
Journal (vol. XIII. part i. pp. 195-142). 
The oldest version of all is, however, one in 
Hebrew that exists at Cochin ;§ the age of this is 
uncertain, bat it is cerlainly more than two 
oe 





© Pachanan trid to get possession of these plates, bat 
talled be : given o copy, which he sent to ae 

© For the peculiarities of the language, wee p. 14 of No. 
i. of my Specimens of S. India Dialects. 

t Thave already sings on socrns Cf Crption willbe 
the Ind. Ant. (L. p. 220); a ! ct will 
found in my Fee te Ind. Palaography (which will 

shortly published), pp. 33-42 

. 433-5. Als in Dr. J. Wilson's 
Dr. Gundert. 






hundred years old, as the earliest accounta of | 


the grant were given fromit. In all probability 
it was made about four hundred years ago. 

The actual date of this grant cannot he 
ascertained,* as the date given in it is uncertain ; 
but it cannot be later than the eighth century a.p., 
for of two other similar grants in possession of 
the so-called Syrian Christians one presupposes 
its existence, and one of these I have ascertained. 
to be of 774 4.p., while the other belongs to the 
beginning of tho ninth century. Nor can the 
grant now published be older than the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, as the many Granthe 
letters in it are too developed to be of an earlier 
date, 

AsTI have already twice printed the Vat- 
teluttu alphabet, itis useless to give a tran- 
script of the Tamil, especially as it would 
involye the preparation of a number of special 
types. Taking Dr, Gundert’s and Mr. Ellis’s 





translations a3 guides, I would propose to trans-— 


late it as follows :—t 
Tvanal adic. 


Svasti Sri. The King of has 
ordered—(Tiws i) the act of grace ordered by 
His Majesty Sri Parkaran Irayi Van- 
mar] wielding the sceptre and reigning in 
a hundred thousand places, (in) the year (whieh 
t#) the opposite to the second year, the thirty- 
sixth year, (on) the day he deigned to abide in 
Miyirikkédu.§ Wehaye giventoTsup- 
polrabban| Ansuvannam (as a princi- 
pality), and seventy-two proprietory rights (ap. 
pertaining to the dignity of @ feudal lord), also 
tribute by reverence (7) and offerings, and the 
profits of Ansuvannam, and day-lamps, and 
broad garments (a¢ opposed to the custom of 
Malabar), and polankins, and umbrellas, (No. 1.) 
and large drums, and trumpets, and small drums 


and garlands, and garlands across streets, etc., and 


the like, and seventy-two free houses. We have 
relinquished the dues by weight andduties. Moro- 
over we have granted by this document on 

® The Jews of Cochin themselves my it was pranted in 


the year 4189 of their era of the creation or A.D S70." 
Wilion's Lands, &c. vol. IL 5 (B—Ee 


+ The order of the plates ns marked on ibe cxigtcal im- 
~~ been t iE : a5 | 


graph—II. comes first, then L, and then IIL 
Pf Bhaskara-ERari- Varo A, 


anore, and Miyiri i, no 
i Eirie of Ptolemy : the Periplus 
Th is thccording te Socal ) the - 











Comat ascertained 
a) which corresponda w 
1D crip fe correspon with 
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copper that he shall not pay the taxes paid by the 
houses of the city into the royal treasury§ and 
the (atove-said) privileges to hold (them). To 
Isuppu Irabban, prince of Ansnvannam, 
and to his descendants, his sons and daughters, 
and to his nephews, and to (/he nephews) of his 
daughters in natural succession, Ansuvannam 
(1#) an (No. TTT.) hereditary estate as long as the 
world and moon exist. Sri. 

I, Kovarttana Mittandan,* prince 
of Vénidu, know this deed. 

I, Kétai Siri Kandan, princeof Venu- 
valinid, know this deed. 
I, Mina Vepala Mina Viyan, prince 


of Erilonidu, know this deed. 


I, Triyaraii Sittan, prince of Vallu- 
Vanadu, know this deed. 

I, Kétai Yiravi, prince of Nedumpna- 
raiyirnadn, know this deed. 

I MirkkanSattan,of Kilpadaina- 
yakam (? Commander of the Eastern army), 
know this deed. 

The writing of Pélandya KRilviya Ké- 
lappan, engraved (?) by Vanragaiséri 
Kandan. 

It is remarkable that the witness ot are all 
local chiefs, so there can be no doubt that 
Yusuf Rabbin was admitted to a similar 
position by their consent, 

The site of A 1suvannam tis not known; 
and, though it must be part of the country 
around Cranganore, there is little use looking 
for it. Every town in South India which is 
known to foreigners by one name (e.g. Madras, 
Tanjore) in reality consists of a larger or smaller 
number of hamlets, each with its distinct name ; 
and as one or the other of these rises in im- 
portance by being made a royal residence, or 
the harbour being altered, or for similar reasons, 
the whole town changes its name with strang- 
era. Hence the difficulty of identifying some 
towns in South India which were well 

















Tramncore : | as = i | 
the tck-water, od he only place tthe etre 
art (a8 I have ascertained by personal inapection of the 
| te Yoauf Rabbadn. 
T KO yil, ic. King's or God's house (Kd + il). 
* Govardhans Mirtanda. 
+ Dr. Gondert has ascertained | 
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FAC-SIMILE of a JEWISH SASANAM. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS FREELY TRANSLATED 
FROM INDIAN WRITERS. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Pa.D.. EDINBURGH. 
(Continued from page 242.) 


Such of the following texts as are not from 
the Mahdbhdrata,—and probably a portion of 
these also,—are derived from Béhtlingk’s Jn- 
discha Spritche. It will be seen that the an- 
cient epic poem has farnished the substance of 
Vikramacharita, 232. Piety to the God of Gods. 

O God of Gods, thou art to me 
A father, mother, kinsmen, friends ; 
All good thy being comprehends. 
Mahabh -XII., 12084, and 9. “Lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where thieves da 
not break through and steal,” 
Before decay thy body wears, 
And with it strergth and beauty bears ; 
tefore disease stern cha ri rote eT, 
Th; frame's dissolver, death, brings near. 
Those noblest treasures hoard in haste 
Which neither timo nor chance can waste. 
With ceaseless care amass that wealth 
Which neither thieves can filch by steeih, 
Nor greedy tyrants snatch away, — 
Which even in death shall with thee stay. 

Sintigataka, 3,5. Remember thy mortality. 
Thou hear'st that from thy neighbour's stores 

Some goods by theft have vanished; so, 

That none of thine by stealth may go, 

Thou sett’st a watch, and barr'st thy doors. 
"Tis well: but know'st thou never fear, 

When thon dost learn that every day 
Stern death from many a dwelling near 

A helpless victim tears away ? 

Deluded mortals, warning take, 
From such insensate slumber wake! 

Chainakya, 5, Kuowledge a treasure which 

| cannot be Lost. 
With knowledge, say, what other wealth 
Can vie, which neither thieves by stealth 
Mahaibh. V.1474. Never do what would 
distress thee on a sick-bedd, 

Such deeds as thou with fear and grief 

Would'st, on a sick-bed laid, recall, 

In youth and health eschew them all, 











Siirpgadhara’s Paddhati Niti, 2. Daily 
self-eraminuation. 

With daily scrutinizing ken 
Let every man his actions try, 
Inquiring “ What with brutes have I 


In common, what with noble men ?"" 


Panchatantra, I. 117. (Ed. Bomb.) A small 
part of the pains bestowed on worldly objects 
would suffice to gain heaven, 

Fools endless labour, pains, and moil 
In storing earthly wealth endure, 

The hondredth part of all that toil 
Would everlasting bliss ensure, 


Mahabh. XL 116. No distinctions in the grave. 
Enslaved by various passions, men 
Profound self-knowledge fail to gain ; 

Some yield to pride of birth, and scorn 
All those in humbler stations born ; 

By wealth elated, some look down 

On mortals cursed by fortune’s frown; 
While others, trained in learning’s schools, 
Contemn the unlearn'd, and call them fools. 
All quickly others’ faults discern ; 

Their own to check they cannot learn. 
But soon a time arrives when all,— 

The wise, the foolish, great and small, 

The rich, the poor, the high, the low, 

The proud, the eaep enemies must go. 


hale osan: dissi waaie BENE behind 
Soon, soon their lifeless frames a prey 
Become to sure and sad decay. 

When forms, once fair, of flesh aro reft, 
And only skeletons are left, 

Say, then, of all the bones around 


. That strow the sad funereal ground, 


What eye has power to recognize 

Those of the rich, the great, the wise ? 

When all by death's impartial blow 

Shall, undistinguished, soon lie low, 

Why, why should now the prond, the strong, 
The weak, the lowly, seek to wrong ; 
Whoe'er, before the eyes of men, 
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Mahabb. XII. 859. Rich sometimes dia Mahibh. XII. 5528. “ If thine enemy hunger, 





young, and poor live long. feed him.” 
Some men decrepit, poor, distrest, That foe repel not with a frown 
Survive to life's extremest stage ; Who claims thy hospitable aid ; 
While some by fortune richly blest A tree refuses not its shade 
Are seized by death in middle age: To him who comes to hew it down. 
And few of those with splendour graced Pref. to Halhed's E Gentoo C nde 1 F 1 i ones 
others what thou would’et not have done to thee. Whose deadly bow is 'gninst him bent; 
Hear virtue's sum embraced in one The sandal-tree with fragrant’ scent 
Brief maxim—lInsy it well to heart— - Imbues the axe which lays it low. 
Ne’er do to others what, if done ! 
To thee, would cause thee inward smart. Mahibh, XII. 3212. Suppliants not to be sent 
Mahibh. IIT. 16796. Disinderestedness, | _ PPE ee Sos 5 RS 
The good to others kindness show, Het none with scorn @ suppliant meet, 
And from them no return exact. Pe eleaaprertesbertowy |< 
a : | , ; in outoast, kindly treat, 
HBA greatesh, nableat vets, shioy Keoow, And so shalt thon be blest in turn. 


Thus generously love to act.. 
Mahabh, XTIT. 5572. “ Do to others as ye 
would that they should do to you.’ 
Whene’er thy acts the source must be 


Hitopadega, 1,55. The same, 
To men, however mean or vile ; 





Of good or ill to other men, E’en base Chindilas’ dwellings share 





Which thou would'st have them mete to thee. 
Panchat. I. 247. (Ed. Bomb.) “If ye love 


Subbishitirnava, 275. Men consorious, and 
blind to their own faulls, 





them which love you, what reward have ye?" Men soon the faults of others learn ; 
His action no applause invites A few their virtues, too, find out ; 

Who simply good with good repays. | But is there one—I have s doubt— 

He only justly merits praise Who can his own defects discern ? 
ieee MINN al hac eatin CET te ag eR bet 
Bhag. Purina, ier 44. The highest worship Declare what power the born conceit 

of the Deity. Can drive from any creature's mind 
Surrounding world; to share men’s grief :— | On earth, throws up its little feet, 


Such is the worship, best and chief, 
Of God, the universal Soul. 

Mahabh. V.1518. “ Overcome evil with good,” 
With meeknesa conquer wrath, and ill with 

ruth, | 
By giving, niggards vanquish, lies with truth. 
Mahabh. V. 1270: XII. 9972. “ Who when Ha 

was reviled, reviled not again,” Je. 

Reviling meet with patience ; ne'er 
To men malignant malice bear. 


While there it sleeps, the sky to prop, 
Hitopadein, (ed. Schlegel), 1. 98. Tb advise 
others is easy, to act well is diffcull, 

Whoe'er will others seeking king light, advise, 
His task is casy,—here all men are wise. 
But urged themselves to virtne, most no more 
The wisdom show they seemed to have before. 


Ramiyana (ed. Gorresio), VI. 67, 10. Saying 


With gentle speech and accents sweet. In words to carry out a plan 

When struck return not thon the blow. Is easy work for any man; 

Even gods their admiration show But those with wisdom blest and skill, 
Of men who so entreat a foe. Alone, hard taske in act fulfil. 
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Mahibb. XII. 5961. Retirement from the world | In winter wish for summer's glow, 
not neceesary for self-control, In summer long for winter's snow. 


Why, pray, to forests wild repair, 
There war against thy senses wage ? 
Where dwells the self-subduing sage, 

The wood, the hermit’s cell, is there. 


Hitop. I. 10. “ Gutta caval lapidem,” §e. ; 
good slowly acquired, 
As water-drops which slowly fall 
A pitcher fill by ceaseless flow ; 


epparent at first sight. 
‘Of ill of good the semblance bears, 
And good the guise of evil wears; 
To many a man is real gain. 
Mahibh. V.1452. The same. 
That loss from which advaniage springs 
Can ne'er a real loss be deemed ; 
And that ia not true gam esteemed 
Which, soon or later, ruin brings. 
Mahaibh. XII. 6577. perenne fe eomne 


Tie unidinking man with when, too kind, 
The goddess Fortune ever dwells, 
As autumn’s clouds the wind impels, 
She sweeps away his better mind. 
Pride, born of viewing stores of gold, 
Subbishit. 110. Diecontent 
isd fdedeans shih Ges havc met, cries, 








Drishtinta Sataka, 76. “ A prophet has neo 
honour in his own country.” 
A man in whom his kindred see 


| May yet by thoughtfol strangers be 


Among the great and wise enrolled. 
While herds a herd in Vishnu saw,* 
Gods viewed the lord of all with awe. 


Hitop. Il. 44. Virtue difficult ; vice easy. 
As stones rolled up a hill with toil and pain 

Come quickly bounding backward o'er its side, 
"Tis hard the top of virtue's steep to gain, 

But easy down the slope of vice to glide. 


Bhartrihari. Contrasts of life. 
Hark! bere the sound of lute so sweet, 
And there the voice of wailing loud ; 


| Here scholara grave in conclave meet, 


| Here charming maidens full of glee, 


Such light! such shade! I cannot tell 
If here we live in heaven or hell.t 
Bhig. Pur. VII. 5,37. What is injurious, 
though endeared to us, ia to be abandoned. 
“ If thy hand offend thea, cut if off,” Se.. 


| That alien man who blessing brings 


The wise with love parental greet, 
But like a dire disease will treat 


| The son from whom destruction springs. 


Lop off, remove the noxious taint 
Which renders all thy body faint, 


| That thus the whole may strength regain. 


August 1874. 


NOTES ON CASTES IN THE PUNA AND SOLAPUR DISTRICTS. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. 0.5. 
(Concluded from page 10.) 


H.—Pirsis. 

There are few Pirsis in these districts 
and Solipur, and a few rich families from 
Bombay who have houses in Poni. The re- 
gular division into Kadamiand Sheharsabt 


[le la 2. ee 


Frc. ta VGA vicina is birdie eae? 
t The last two lines of the original are not quite ao 


exists among these. None, | think, had any 
power, 
J —Jews. 
A fall deseription of the J ews of this Pren- 
dency would belong more properly to & paper 


ct as in my eaeion They run thar :—"1 
stroogly erpremed ss in work! is ambrosia or pout." 
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on the K ulaba District. ‘They say that, at some 
time not accurately fixed, certain fugitives of their 
race were shipwrecked at Nawagim, a few miles 


north of Alibig (vy. ante, p.322). The graves of 


those who perished are still in existence there, 
uccorling to my informant, in the shape of two 
long mounds. There were no Jews in the 
Dekhan under the Maritha government; and it 
if & curious instance of the sort of official emigra- 
tion that goes on under our government that 


the whole Jewish colony in the town of Puna 


traces its origin: to a single inspector of police, 
After him came a few of his own family, and 
then others; and now they namber (in the 
second generation) about two hundred souls. 


Of these some are Government writers, some 


pensioners of the native army, and a good many 
carpenters. They call themselves Beni-Isracl, 
in & general way, because, they say, they don't 
know to what tribe they belong. These Indian 
Jews seem to have no great aptitude for trade, 


although many were formerly in business in | 


the Kuliba District, especially ag dyers. But 
in the service of Government they are honour- 
ably distinguished for intelligence and honesty, 
and in the native army a greater number of 
them rise to commissions than of any other race, 
proportionably to the number of recruits, The 
Jewish carpenters, too, rank high in their trade. 

The Kili-Israel, or Black Jews, are snid to 
be the descendants of native concubines kept 
by Jews, and nof, a3 is sometimes supposed, of 
proselytes, Considering how unlikely the Muham- 
madan and Hindu governments were to permit 
any efforts of the Jews to propagate their faith, 
( think their account of this matter is probably 
correct. The Beni-Israel donot marry or cat 


with the Kili-Israel, but permit community of 


worship. The latter seem to prefer military ser- 
vice to any other profession. It will be observed 
that the old warrior-spirit is still strong in the 
race; and they carry their pugnacity into domes- 
tie life, and into the settlement of the religious 
disputes which frequently arise among them, 
and generally end in an attempt to 
“Settle matters orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks.” 

They have no Rabbis, but elect. their readers 
be divided into two parties, the writers being 


“ Progresistas,”" and the carpenters and military 
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able among other races. Naturally it is usually 


the latter party who support their views by 
two or three families of Mesopotamian Jews, 
connected in one way or another with the Sas- 
soon family. These latter conform much more 
men of business, and little given to entering 
the military or administrative service of Gov- 
ernment. Except for the small internal differ- 
ences already mentioned, there is probably no 
race in India whose members so seldom come 
in the way of penal justice : I never saw or 
heard of a Jewish thief or beggar, or known 
bad character of any sort. 

Setting aside the converts of Protestant mis- 
sionaries—miscellaneons in class and insignifi- 
cant in namber—the native Christians of these 
parts are all of the Catholic faith, all descend- 
ed from the ancient Portuguese converts and 
Konkan, like the Jews and Pirsis, 

There are two divisions of them ; the most 
numerous are the Goanese Catholics, by which 


| Imean not merely those who are natives of Goa, 


bu. also these British subjects who acknowledge 
the authority of the Archbishop of that place. 
These claim what I may be permitted to call 
the Portu-Gallican liberties, and, so far as I can 
make ont, are very much at one with the more 
modern and audacious “ Altkatholiken” of Ger- 
many. 

At bitter feud with them are the Ultramon- 
tane party, who acknowledge the authority of 
the Bishop of Bombay, and whose spiritual 
affairs are chiefly conducted by the Fathers of 
the Company of Jesus. These, although less 
numerous, aré the wealthier and more educated 
portion of the native Christians, and are nonited 
with that portion of the community which calls 
itself Indo-Briton and with the European 
Catholics, whence it comes about that we hear 


| a good deal more of them in large towns and 


camps, In the Konkans, where there are ancient 
endowments and other temporalities worth 
ghit, where the churches are chiefly supported 
by the members, the native Christians, a peace- 
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the grip of the law. They make excellent domes- 


tic servants, musicians, and tailors ;a good many 
are employed as clerks im public and private 


of them is the medical service of Government, 
in which they have been particularly successfal. 

I have to add, in concluding this list of races, 
three wandering tribes, of which I have met 


with individuals in the Poni District since | 


writing the notes which appeared in the Anti- 
quary of July (p. 184) :-— 

Il. Komti: appear to be closely allied to 
the Phinsi Pardhis. 

2. Gartdis (not to be confounded with 
that division of the Mang caste sometimes known 
by this name). This tribe are tumblers and 


beggars, and come, they say, from Bengal. 


They live in grass-mat huts, like most of our | 
wandering tribes, but they construct them of 


a ridge and gabie form, while those of all the 
Western “gypsies” are supported upon bam- 
boo hoops, which give the roof a rounded ap- 
pearance, 





¢. Kianphites.—A caste of semi-religious 
mendicants who wear in their ears large and 
hideous glass ornaments,* whence the name. 

I have now enumerated 87 different races 
observed in the two collectorates of Pun a and 
Solapur; many of these are again subdivided, 
but only in « few cases have I been able to give 
particulars of their sections, and anyone giving 
his attention to the subject would be able to 
double the list under the heada of the Brah- 
mans, Vinis, and wanderingtribes. Butso minute 
an investigation comes rather within the pro- 
vince of a student than of a district officer, In 
one instance, I believo, I have been able to add 
a clear and definite fact to the ethnological 
geography of India, viz. that the B hill race is 
not found south of the Kukadi river (ante, 
p. 189). I hope that any reader of the Antiguary 
who has the means of correcting any of tho 
numerous errors, and still more numerous omis- 

sions, which must of necessity occur in rough 
notes entirely the result of personal experience, 
will be kind enough to do so. 





NOTES ON PROF. HOERNLE’S TRANSLATION OF THE 27ra CANTO OP CHAND. 
BY F. 5. GROWSE, M.A., B.C.8, 


The recent publication in the Bibliotheca Indica | which copyista have doubtless introduced . into 
of the first fasciculus of Prof. Hoernle’s edition of | the MSS., Chand’s narrative is so involved and 
the text of Chand has enabled me to compare digressive, and the structure of his sentences #0 
with the original his translation of part of the | independent of grammatical restrictions, that no 
27th canto, thet cceupies pages from 17 to 20 of | single reader can at all times make sure that he 
the present volume of the Indian Antiquary. To | has grasped his meaning. Occasionally a happy 
prevent any misconception, I may say at once | intuition may lead at once to the true sense of o 
that. I consider it unquestionably and without | passage which o better scholar might puzzle over 
exception the most accurate rendering of a passage | for days without apprehending. Thus I claim 
of any length that has yet appeared: for the | no particular merit for the suggestions that follow, 
specimens given by Tod in his Rdjputdnaarespirit- | though all seem to me highly probable, and most 
ed paraphrases, but make no attempt at the pre- | of them absolutely certain. In Prof. Hoernle’s 
cision required in literal translations. There are, | translation the name of the metre only is given at 
however, several passages in which I think cor- | the head of the differont paragraphs, but, for con- 
rection is necessary; and as the translator has venionce of reference, I have added a serial number 
invited criticism, I proceed to indicate them. | also. 

Unfortunately, it is scarcely possible to criticize %. (Kavitéa, p. 17.) For‘ he rejoiced the heart of 
without assuming to some extent an air of | Umi,’ ranjf wmayd ur andar, read ‘joy was caused 
superiority: this, however, I havo no wish to | in his heart ;' wmayd being here, as I take it, not 
claim ; but, on the contrary, I feel assured that if | the goddess mA, of whom any mention seems to 
the original translation had been mine, Prof. | bea little out of place, bat rather equivalent to 
Hoernle would have been able to discover many | the Hindi wmang, connected with wohchho, uteav. 
more defects in it. | For ‘hia oftapring becoming embodied,’ aulddi 
To put out of the question the numerous errors | fds fanu, read‘ the offspring of his body.’ In the 


1 ioe jae meta: Feo ge — tng mitt — An OS I ES TE TE SEN A EO 
® S20 an account of the K Kachh, with the legend of Dharmankth their founder, Lieut. Postans, in 
Jour. BR. As. Soe. vol. V. C880) Pe Se-7L E a! 
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sentence “Dihima mooting with his lord, the de- 
finite article seems to have dropt ont, tie Dahima 
4. (Kavitia.) The lines 


sis adhd sna vessel Troon tin als this 
bodies became weak, and they were canght to 
serve as vehicles for men.” But they are rather 
feeble of body for heavenly ml ae may you 
be caught, &c. For ‘Romapiida the 
Sambhari going to hunt’ read ‘ O Lord of Sambhar, 
Romapiida going to hunt ;’ for Romapdéda wns king, 
not of Sambhar, but of Champapur. 

5. (Doha.) For ‘made the elephants six times 
a8 fat as before," gaj chigg chhagun kn, read rather 
“the elephants screamed again and again with 
delight,’ se aie ated en were for 

7. (Kavitfa.) ‘The Brahmarshi’ should be ‘as 
Brahmarshi,’ as the personage 2o introduced hay 
not been previously mentioned. 

8. Bor, I think, cannot be ‘a bag,’ for bora; 
but rather bor liya shonld be taken tomether ax 


compound verb meaning ‘wiped up: for neither 


would the elephant be carrying about a bag, nor 
eould the semen be preserved in an article of that 
kind. Ur, agnin, ig ordinarily used by Chand in 
the sense of ‘womb,’ which is clearly its meaning 
bere. 

(10.) Havitfa, For ‘if the prince have a taste 


read ‘fine elephants with tusks to break off," rath | 


ofthe next four lines ia obsenre; but I do not think 
it probable that ‘ Singhavatt’ isa proper namo. 
Tocan ‘a well.’ The lines 
Jal jah kth kastéri mrig 

are translated, ‘ There is plenty of water and wells ; 
musk-deer and cattle and birds and hills:" I 
should prefer to render them ‘ Flocks of fowls 
scream on the water, on the plain are mus*-deer, 


and on the hills birds,’ kdh being the verb which is | 


more common in the frequentative form bolsiya, 
1]. (Doha.) The rendering “having beard from 
Pang, and that the place was delightful,’ soema to 
me a little questionable. I would suggest‘ In tha 
first place as a blow to Jay Chand, and also be- 
cause ho had heard,’ &c. The words in the 


Ek tép Pabu-pang kau 


Aru revanikju thdn 
Chimand Rado bachchan sun, 





lord of | 





Br aginev difa kasi, 
which are translated ‘When king Prithirij the 


| mighty, rose to examine the southern country ;' 1 
| ipa eosin peaecumtheaiee 


and render ‘The great king Pyitharhy marches 
south, girding up his loins.’ 
at the end of the stanza was not, as it seems to 
me, received from LAhor, but reached the Sultan 
there and came from Jay Chand at Kananj. Thos 
the following stanzas do not give the contents of 
the letter, but describe what took place at LAhor 
after ita recerpt. 
17. (Dohd, p. 18.) For ‘from both sides, east and 
west, they joined the Chauhin and the Sultén,’ 
Pubb ru pachelhim duhun diad 
Mili Chahdn Surtdn, 
should certainly be read * Marching from two op- 
posite quarters, viz. east and west, the Chauhin 
and Sultin met.’ The message delivered to Jay 
Chand at the end of the stanzs seoms rather a 
report of what the Salgdn had dene on hearing of 
Prithirdj's expedition, than a report of Prithir 





| Morements, 


ld. (Kavifia.) For ‘the sword is drawn and 
wafting as the leaves of a tree shake’ read ‘At 
the flash of drawn swords he quivers like the 
leaves of the tree :* 

Doha anch wldani— 
Patt tarwar jim dolas. 
The lines 

Jénai ki Bhim Kawri ewer 

Jar sconih torwor kinau 
are tranglated ‘They are like Bhtm and Kaurava. 
What is a heap of roots compared with the tree ? 
This does not convey any intelligible meaning 
and T would correct it to * let him know how Bhim 
treated the Kaurava lenders, root and branch,’ 
The concluding words of tho stanza, wuh sobhd lat, 
are, as the sense clearly requires, i 


Td. 





interrogatire, 
_ implying anemphatic denial—' Does he get beauty ?" 


meaning ‘he loses his beauty." 

*. (Kantasoba, p. 19.) It seems impossible to 
extract any meaning from indrrja, literally ‘the 
moon-born ;" while ancora, the ege-born, f. ¢. o 
bird, supplies exactly what is wanted, nor is the 
alteration a very extensive one. The line Saje 
mano pon parong rathe ia translated Prepared like 
the wind in the car of the apes,’ buta query is 
attached and 1 would suggest a5 a moro intelligi- 
ble rendering ‘ fleet as tie wind the birdlike cars, 


ori- | avang being taken as equivalent to khag, * moving 


| in the air," ie. w bird, 


27. In the first lino Keri toma tlew wthi, 


translated (with a sper) the Sh&har ranged 


| the rearguard thos,’ I think famd ia meant 
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inc Catia auk Tois Ve tuidlig alas aides Ga 
some ofthe MSS. is better than faw. I would 
then render ‘the Shih formed four squadrons. 
The line Sdhi Chinhdh eu uttaryou is translated 
* the vanguard of the Shih crossed over ;’ but I see 
no reason why Chind) should not be taken in its 
much more obvious sense as the river of that name, 
when the rendering would be ‘the Shih crossed 
the Chindb.” A little further on, the engagement in 
question is distinctly described as having taken 
place at no great distance from Labor. In the 
next lime Sambhali seema to me the verb‘ gathered 
together,” rather than ‘ king of Sambhal.’ 

a3. (Kavitte, p. 20.) The astrological terms in 
this passage have not, I think, been quite correctly 
apprehended. Whenever it is required to draw a 
Sa oF make any other similar calculation, 


“Athe first preliminary is | 


|the construction of the 
figure in the margin, 
. | Which ia calleda kun- 
A dali: the 12 houses into 
| which it is divided inva- 
9 | Tiably follow one another 

in: the order indicabed by 
——— the figures; the first house 

having the special name of lang, while the 


four centre houses, viz. 1, 4,7, and 10, are collec- 
tively called kendra, and the eight outside 





houses, viz. 2, 3, 5, 6,8, 9,11,and 12,apoklima, | 
‘declination.’ Further, in | 


the Greek drénliua, 
determining an suspicious date there are five 
matters to be considered: the-bar, or day of the 
week: the tithi,or lumar day; thenaksha- 
traor planct; the joga andthe kirana. The 
bar andthe tithi are given in the first lines of 
the stanza os ‘Tuesday the fifth’; the lines that 


follow refer to the three remaining particulars. 


The text standa thus :— 
Ashta chakra jogini 
Bhog, Bharani eudhi viri. 
Kar trisdl chakrabaliya. 
Chanhyan udai krtirah baliya, 
This ia rendered by Prof. Hoernle:—" Ashta 


Chakras Yogini and the transit of Bha- | 
rani are auspicions for war; Guru Panchami — 


and Ravi Panchami are inausp . for 
the white-marked horse of the tord. Indu and 
Budhao make war prosperous with the trident 
and the disc ip their hands, An auspicious hour 
the king selected and marched forth; the valiant 
one at the risingof Krur.” The 





explanations 
that I have given above will, I think, suffice to | 





TTS following is» preferable rendering; 
“The company of the eight Yoginia is auspi- 
ciously placed, and auspicious for battle is the Nak- 
shatra Bharani. The conjunction of Jupiter and 
the sun in the fifth house and Mars in the eighth 
house are also suspicions for the king. Mercury 
falling within the kendra is good for fighting, for one 
who bears the marks of the trident and discus on 
his hand (an allusion to the art of palmistry; 
camudrii), Ata favourable hour the great wae 
marched forth with his forces, at sunrise, with ‘croel 
might."” The meaning of the works translated 
‘eruel might’ ia a little obscure. Kerur is a tech- 
mcal term for the threo ‘evil’ planets, the Sun, 
Mars, and Saturn, and in this sense it seems Prof. 
Hoernle takes it: but questionably, since the dive 
Mortis has been specified above as favourable to 
the king, Astothe Yoginis, further explana- 
ton may appear necessary, ‘They are believed to 
be eight in number and to occapy in succession 
the different points of the compass, moving all to- 
getherinabody. It is unlucky to face them or have 





| them on the right hand, but lacky to move in such a 


direction that they are left in the rear or tothe left. 
$4. (Doha.) So rachi uddh avadh adh 
Uger mahanbadhi mand 
Barani khed nrip bandayan 
Kaun bhiit kabi Chand. 

The two first lines have been omitted in the 
translation, and the two last rendered ‘which of 
the servants of the lord can describe his pain, 0 
brother Chand? In tho first line, wddh ond adh 


mean ‘up and down;’ avadh, ‘round about ;’ in 


the second the alternative reading bidhi should 
be enbstituted for badhi; and kaun bhai in the 
last line ts ‘which you please.” The general mean- 
ing and style of expression will be best represent- 
ed by a verse in ballad measure :— 
From high and low and overywhere, 
In every kind of way, 
I cull some emblem of his care ; 
Take which you will, I pray. 
Then follow the emblems, or aimiles :— 
So pants the warrior for the break of day 
So pants the warrior for the close of night 
As saints on earth crave heaven's full power 
and light. 
As restless lovers, of their love forlorn. 
So pants the warrior for the rising sun 
As sick men pray that the long night be done. 
So longed the warrior-camp for break of day 
As beggars long a prince may pass their way, 
So longed the monarch for the orient fire 
As faithfal widows for the funeral pyre. 
Mathurd, October 4, 1874. 
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ANECDOTE OF NADIR SHAH. 
BY H. BLOCHMANS, M.A., CALCUTTA MADERASAH. 


In my last paper on ‘Muhammadan Chro- 
nograms' I said that chrunograms on coins were 


rare, and at the time of writing the essay I could | 


T ha found — 
gg | found, the letters of which when added give 1148, 


only remember one instance. 
another in the early coinage of Nadir Shih. 
When Tahmiézp Qoli, in a.m. 1148 {a.p, 1735), 


usurped the throne under the mame of Nidir | 


Shab, the customary chronograms wore presented 
tohim. Among them wag an Arabic one— 
fs * is | 
al-khairn fi mi waga's 
good lies in what has happened, 
aod Nidir Shih was so pleased withthe good 
omen which the chronogram, in his opinion, 
conveyed, that he ordered it to be put on the 
reverse of his coins. Marsden gives a figure in 
his Numiemafa, and [ saw also lately a few 
specimens brought by Capt. H. C. Marsh from 
Hirit. The legend of the obverse of Nadir Shih's 
eginage is (metre, long ramal)— 
whe yo ty Sible 6b oF 5 abe 
yy Gas if Ie 3 OF wl pt job 





The unique one (uldir) of the land of Iria, and the 
world.taling sovereign, samped upon gold the name of 
his rule in the world. 


On the reverse the above ch a Will be 
the year of Nidir Shah's acoession. 

But some years later the people at court 
advised Nidir Shih to omit the chronogram and 
changs the reverse of the coins, because somo 


wit had said that by transposing the first two 


letters, and writing 


Ba eye pe J 

Parrpaaim nes cin 
people obtained a most inauspicious chtouhderean 
Nadir Shih was very angry, especially as he could 
not trace the perpetrator of the joke, but heordered 
the chronogram on his coinage to be discontinued. 
Hence all later coins of Nidir Shih have other 


| reverses.—From Ghulim AM Asdd's History of 


Persian Literature, entitled “Khizinah i 'Amirah," 


| «ub voce Fdiz, 


BENGALI FOLKLORE—LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR. 
BY G. H. DAMANT, B.C.8. EANGPUR. 
(Continued from p. 321.) 


The Tolls of Goail Hat. 

A very poor man named Sida used to live 
near Goail Hat; he had a wife and seven child- 
ren whom he was obliged to feed and clotho, but 
as he wad a common cooly and received only two 
annas a day the result was that they were in 

enough to eat. One day his wife said to him, 
“ Husband, T have sown a pumpkin-plant and 
by good luck it has borne twelve pumpkins; 
penahergn ghee wer dyes one peed ae 
Sidnu waa very much pleased to hear it, and put 
the twelve pumpkins in a dengy on his shoulder 

Now the market dues at Gol Hit were 
very exorbitant, and in consequence his twelve 

npkins were all taken away for toll, and 
when he built a shop in the market one of the 
Rani Miyi's peons came and took it all away 
for rent, ao he went to the chief men of the market 
and aaid, “I brought twelve pumpkins to market 
and your servants have taken them all away 





gh to eat to-day.” | well; from to-morrow I will take tolls.’” So the 





for toll ; and I boilt a shop, which they have 
taken for rent and seized me and brought me 
here : now I ask for justice.” As soon as they 
heard that, they said to a peon, “ Why do you 


| not obey your orders ? take his cloth and drive 


him away.” This was done and Sidu returned 
home in a sad plight and told his wife what had 
happened. She was very sorry, bat after think- 
ing some time she said, “ As all these tolls are 
taken in the market, why should not we take tolls 
too ?"" SAdu replied, “ Quite right, you have said 


next market-day he tied a pagri on his head 
and put on a dhdfi ten cubits long, and took a 
ordered his servants to take food from each, 
and if any of the shopkeepers asked what new 
toll this was, he would reply angrily, “ Do you 
not know that lam Rani Miyi's wife's brother?” 

They all thought that he must really be her 
wife's brother, for if he were not he would not 
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dare to commit such oppression, and take more 
of their merchandise in addition to what was 
taken for the eighteen different descriptions of 
toll which already existed. 

In this way Sidu collected toll for ten or 
twelve market-days, so that he began to live at 
eaze and was no longer in want. 

In the meantime the shopkeepers, not being 
able to bear the oppression of Rant Miyi's 
wife's brother any longer, made a petition 
against him. Hani Mayi was a very learned and 
kind woman, and she thought, “ What can the 


stupid people mean ? how can a woman have 
a wife's brother ? nevertheless they cannot have 
come to me for protection without some good 
reason.” So she said, “Yes, I have a wife's 
brother, bring him before me." So Sddu was 
brought and, being very much frightened, cover- 
ed his face and folded his hands and said, “Your 
Majesty, first hear my tale and then decide.” 
So Rani Mayi heard his whole story and then 
said, “From thia time all tolls are abolished in 
Goail Hat exeept the toll of my wife's brother,” 
And this is the enstom to this day. 





A STRANGE MODE OF FORTUNE-TELLING. 
BY V. N. TIRUMALACHARYAR, MAISUR COMMISSION. 


The singular custom which forms the subject 
of this paper is one of the innumerable ex- 
pedients which the natural tendency of human 
nature to unfold the future of a man's life 
has suggested. It is not confined to the 
table-land of Maisur, but prevails throughout 
athern India. If o girl does not become 
Sain ck dias eaiak Bak tg sae eee 
does not become a mother for some years 
after consummation of her marriage, it is a 
matter of grief to her mother, or other matron 
interested in her, who sets about ascertaining 
the future prospects of her youthful relation 
by the following method:—On a given Incky 
day, early in the morning, the mother or other 





relation, haying a husband living at the time | 


(for widows cannot take part in any auspicious 
ceremonies), takes kunku (red powder with 
which Hindu females mark their foreheads), 
powdered turmeric, betel leaves and nut, with 

an offering of jaggery or a couple of plantains, 





to the plant called Unmatti in Kanarese (Datura 
Jastuosa). adrian ee idebaeet the shrub 


stands, and spreading thereon cowdung and 
water, the stem of the plant is rnbbed with the 
coloured powders, and betel, with a couple 
of fruits or a piece of jaggery, as the case may 
be, is offered to it; and it is invited to attend 
the honse of the hostess for meals, as if it waa 
& sentient being or human guest ee of 
responding to the call. After this 

6 few raw fruits of the uieh Sa lashed ad 
brought home with all possible haste. One or 


more of the fruits are cut with a knife, The | 


right halves of the froits are thrown away as 


unlucky, and o small quantity of the seeds of | 


| dranght. 





| the left halves, say a tea-spoonfal, is taken 


out and ground with fresh milk till the whole 
becomes a thin liquid. Then it is strained in 
a clean cloth, and kept ready to be swallowed 
off in a draught. The woman or girl to be 
operated upon anoints herself and takes a 
warm bath, and before her system has cooled 
down from the effeots of the bath sho is made 


to sit on the threshold, and in that posture to 


female friend taking care to pour it down her 
throat, and to put a betel-leaf over her tongue, 
lest it should be hardened by the tonch of the 
This done, the patient is served with 
kichadi without salt or milk, and also saltless 
brinjil curry, and is immediately put to bed, 
Her sleep does not last long, and, the pre- 
paration having by this time operated on the 
system, she gets up and begins to rave and play 
the pranks of an insane person, using, however, 
only words peculiar to her sex. Her hair is 
combed, she is dressed with a fresh edi, and is 
decked with ornaments as on a festive ooca- 
sion. Female relations successively mount guard 
over her, lest she should run abont mad. She 
catehes hold of anything, often a doll placed 
at her disposal by sight-seera, and calls it her 
child, and often plays the part of a mimic 
mother, not unaccompanied with incoherent ex- 
pressions. Ifthe actions of the patient are so 
directed, they are taken for a propitious sign 


of her becoming a prolific mother eventually ; 


but if, on the other hand, she weepa, as some 
often do, or performs other mconasistent actions, 
they are taken to augur ill. In this state of 
mind the patient is consulted as an oracle by 


ob 
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eredulous and ignorant atic who assem- 
ble on the occasion, as to whether they shall ob- 
tain the object of their wishes. Any replies the 
patient gives are often believed with the credit 
due to a prophecy. The influence of the prepara- 
tion lasts generally twenty-four hours or there. 
‘ abonts, at the end of which it sabsides, and the 
patient will have to be kept upon goodand cooling 
food of antibilious properties for weeks. But | 


it often happens with porsons of billows consti- 
tutions-that the intoxication lasts for twice that 
period or more, in which case the juice of the 
root of brinjal is preseribed as an antidote 
against the evil effects of the dafura, The 


females believe a@ an article of faith that this 


operation cures them of uterine and other pains 
which are detrimental to conception or develop- 
ment of the system. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VISALGADH INSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary,” 

Sin,—Allow me to make a final remark on the 
Visilgadh inscription, which Mr. Rehotsek has 
again brought up inthe Antiquary (p. 265), Mr. 
Nairne, C.S., has since very kindly favoured mo 
with the very transcript which Mr. Rehateck used, 
—the facsimile in Graham's Account of Kolhdptir. 
The correct reading 1s— 


cog: tle gle Jk op 
S150 eral plas oe tle 
gilt) CASE aS got pl 
eyo oy uy! go" oss 

‘fhe business of the tcorld ts entirely (dependent) on 


a 7 

This Burj i Daulat was completed im sleep. 

If thou wiahest to kuovwe its date, 

Sey amo ite date lies in the words Burs Daulat, 
The second lino ia an allusion to some legend 

connected with the building of the fort. ‘In sleep’ 

means ‘in one night.’ All big Torts, here in 

Bengal tuo, are said to have been built by Deve 

or heroes in one night, during sleep, ic. very 


quickly, 
H. Biocumays. 
Madrasah College, | 
Calentta, lad Seplember 1874, 


ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the“ Indian Antiquary.” 
As Professor Bhaniiirkar, in his letter in the 
I had overlooked the difficulty of filling up 272 or 
0) years with the reigns of the first six Bhotiirkas, 
wile ho acmnisa Shes tiie tangongs might bear thes 
construction, there ia an end of any person: 
question between us. I indeed would never have 





one question that interested me, or interesta the 
public, is to know whether the Balabhi kings did 
or did not date their grants from the Balabht era, 
ap. 318, As at the end of his paper Professor 
Bhiniarkar admits to the fullest extent that they — 
did so, we aro perfectly agreed on this point; while 
ns he never disputed that the Gupta kings dated 
their inscriptions from the same era, we are in 
accord on theao two crucial points of Indian 
medimval chronology. There may be atill details 
to be rectified and minor difficulties to be removed 


before this is na clear to others as it has always 


| 
| 





| portant o comme 


stated the case in » personal format oll, had there 
heen any other mode of bringing it forward. The London, 6th Nov. 1874. 


been to me, and now is to Professor Bhindirkar ; 
but if he will continue to use his opportunities 
with the samo zeal ond intelligence sa he has 
hitherto shown [ have no doubt that these will 
soon be cleared away. 

Meanwhile I am delighted to see that in o 
paper he sent home to the late Oriental Congress, 
the Professor has done a good deal towards settling 
another disputed point in Indian chronology. 
His improved translations of the Nisik cave- 


inscriptions, and the reasoning he deduces from 


them, make it tolerably clear that the Saka kings: 
dated their coins and inscriptions from the Sake 
era wv, 78, and not from the Vikraméditya Sarh- 
val O7 8.c., a8 I wna inclined to believe might bo 
the case. This boing go, it now only remains to 
find ont when the Vikramiiditya era was first eatab- 
lishod—not certainly, oa far as we can now see, 


| before the age of Bhoja—and what event took 
place 57 yeara before Christ which could have 


given rise to that date being fixed upon for so im- 
tion. ‘These, however, are 

idle questions in comparison with the great 
epochal dates alluded to above, whose determina- 
tion seems to me essential fora right comprehen- 
sion of the medimval history of India, and still 
more 60 for the architectural sequence of its 
buildings, which, with these corrections, now seems 
clear and intelligible. 7 | 
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ERRATA IN VOL. III. 


Page 21 a note+, line 10, for * Foncaux’ read 
* Foucanx.” 
31 b, tine 16, after ‘ merit’ insert *. 
* 17, for ® read +. 
» to last line of the note prefix f. 
$3 a, line 9.from bottom, ujffer *from’-insert ‘ ik." 
oo : » for * villngo’ read * ridge." 
33 6, 18, after * plains’ ineert * can." 
» 26 and 34 a, line 9, for‘ Malaifirisar’ 
read ‘ Malaiarazar.’ 
. » ws 29, for ‘furry’ read * foxry 
476, 4» 5 from bottom, for ‘ Akber? read 
* Akbari.’ 
mS B98, 4 28, for * Pallapa’ read Tnilapa.’ 
| ee ee 43 “bonght’ » "brought. 
143°C, : 18, omit the period after * Vishnu.’ 
1656, ,, 4 from bottom, for ‘as to an’ read 
‘as an." 
1745, 34 & 40, dele ‘3’ and "6." 
175 b, verse 24, for ‘tha t" read * that.’ 


MAI ALOGUER 76193 


176 a, line 1, prefia * VILL." iefore * With.” 
160 a, w 15 & 8 from bottom, for Bauthli® rea 
* Banthallf.” 


212.2, ,, 24, for 182-186 read 209-212. 
2134, ,» 3 493 for 183 read 210. 
» 28 » 183 , 202 
14 » » IBS , 209. 
“060, » 26, for‘ important’ read * an important.’ 
=o d, note ®, for ‘ p. 188" read ‘p. 184." 
235 6, note *, last three lines of this note belong 
to the text. 
255 4, line 7, for + read ®. 
»— 22, 24 & 30, for * Yerdejird’ read * Yez- 
= h 


257 b, » 40 for * whicoh’ read ‘ which.” 

S610, . 16, for ‘ Nerschi’ read * Nersehi.’ 

271), . 7 from bottom, after ' Pravarasenn’ 
insert & cOmmA. 

S29}, » 21, for’ Mirkhar’ read ‘ Mirkknn.' 
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